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COLOR TV IS NOW! 
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1948] only 15 NBC T'V network stations 
were transmitting black-and-white 
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19581139* NBC TV network stations equipped to transmit color 


Now Color Television is action, as well as talk. The giant the few, big-picture sets now bring performance- proved 
has come of age. “Living Color’’ into hundreds of thousands of homes. 

Where black-and-white stations stood like outposts ten Everywhere you look — programming to production to 

years ago, color stations today reach coast to coast. Where sales—the promise of color is in sharp focus, its rewards 

| black-and-white shows flickered for minutes, color programs never so clearly seen. Color television is more than the future 


come in hour streams of college football, drama and pag- of the industry and RCA. It has become the present, too. 
eantry. Where tiny-screen black-and-white sets entertained *does not include 16 satellite stations 
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NAMES THAT RODE HIGH IN 1958 





Italo Cleffers Turn Song Fests 
Into Slug Fests for Key Web Plugs 





By ROBERT F. HAWKINS + 


Rome. 

Among the most controversial— 
and most popular—events in 
Italian show business are the so- 
called song festivals which take 
place in many cities every year, 
but have their major performances 
in San Remo and in Naples. 

In recent years, these events 
have grown in importance so that 
now the temperature they gener- 
ate is comparable only to, say, 
World Series fever in the U.S.A. 
Never was a cliche truer than the 
one describing every Italian as a 
singer—or a person thinking he 
or she can sing. But beyond these 
natural imcentives, there are more 
commercial interests at _ stake, 
which make songfests so vitally 
important to this particular sector 
of Italian shew business: the pub- 
lishers amd diskeries, who have a 
lot at stake at these events. (A 
sideline fact is that there is only 


e * 
Nights Favoring 
one disk jockey on the govern- Films & Cafes 
ment-subsidized Italian  radio-tv| 


set-up, RAI-TV, and that songs are | By JIM POWERS 
performed over the net via a com-! 
plicated system of percentages and | Chitin de is Ge coe ao 


equests, in which song festival | . 
_ plosion as a result of statehood, 


success often plays an influential | . exit . ; 
part). but it has many economic’ prob- 


Criticized and threatened with an taal 
early death by various people, and (flux of populace alone. That's the 
for various reasons, usually hav-|C@Utious opinion of Alaskan finan- 
ing to do with a song's non-admit- | C#€T Roger Hurlock, here , Some 
tance to the “finais,” songfests | Weeks ago to attend a meeting of 


have recently shown a new vitality, 
thanks mainly to the worldwide 
success of Domenico Modugno’s | 


(Continued on page 60) 


New Humor Trend 
Washington. 

Current schoolkid gag craze 
here has developed a show 
biz-angled one: 

“I don’t care if your name is 
Tom Dooley, get the hell outa 
my apple tree!” 

Sons and daughters of Dem- 
ocrats like this one: “I don't 
care what you're president of, 
get your golf Balls off my 
lawn!” 


‘Alaska’s Winter 














Hollywood. 


‘tors, of which he’s a member. 
Theatrical films are having and 





jentertainment, chiefly in niteries, | 


‘is likely to match this increase. 
He is dim on the immediate pros- 
|} pects of television to cash in on 
| population growth. 


New ‘Common Market’ 
European Pitch Long In pov ion a 
Work on Disk Biz Front ter nights, says Hurlock. that pro: 


Ams ao |vide the customers for films and 
By HAZEL GUILD {the clubs. There is plenty of audi- 


}ence, too, for tv, but the state's 


Frankfurt. 
With the “common market” rugged terrain creates transmis- 
looming into view in Europe, | (Continued on page 53) 


plenty of folks will have to take a| 


back seat and admit that in one 























jthe Allied Artists board of direc- | 





j}longhair LP (T’s Piano Concerto 


FAME'S FORMULA Exit Drab Realism—American Legit 


I) PERSONALITY 


By ABEL GREEN 


Always the same obvious truism 
—show business is a business of 
names, personalities, values gen- 
erated by the traits and skills and 
charms of potent (at the boxoffice) 
individuals, So, too, in 1958. 

Brigitte Bardot’s pictures sold 
like French postcards. 

Texas’ Van Cliburn made global 
headlines with his hi-Tchai in Mos- 
cow, and later, back home (a), with 
a ticker-tape parade up Broadway; 


Marks Return to a Colorful Theatre 


”* 





Who—Us? 
Sydney. 

Arthur Stiles, top west Aus- 
tralian cinema showman, writ- 
ing a Yuletide screed for a 
local paper had this to say 
about VARIETY: 

“VarRIETY is regarded as the 
Bible of Show Business the 
world over. Main point to be 
remembered is that its editors 
are too busy pouring FACTS 
into the sheet to worry about 





(2) socko concert grosses; (3), a 


No. 1) 
sellers, 
Ricky Nelson surged to the fore 


topped the pop album | 


passed Alan Freed as the Pied} 


| Piper of the pop songs; rock ‘n'| 


roll downbeated as the cha-cha 


upbeated. 


Pvt. Elvis Presley had a “Col- | 
onel”—-Tom Parker—working for | 
him now. He’s still the No. 1 rock- | 
abilly seller.* 

These personality equations bes | 


| it made in 1958: 


| 


| 


|lems that won't be solved by an in-| 


will continue to have a jump in| 
| attendance, Hurlock says, and live | 


F —— a —_s 
industry, at least, they’ve been | ASCAP’ R di P | 
scooped. And by minors, too. | S a 10 act 

The “common market” is al- —— 
ready in existence here, in the 
record industry. And it’s the Ger- | Although still in a hassle with a 
man teenagers who have given it| 8roup of indie radio stations, the 
the almighty boost. | American Society of Composers, 


The word in the German platter | Authors & Publishers succeeded in 
circles is “foreign,” and the ac- 
cent is heavily on teenage-talent. | with the four radio networks (ABC, 
While the sweet popular song is | CBS, NBC and Mutual) last week 
a thing of the past, it’s the rock | New pact covering the webs and 
’n’ roll that’s a hit here, and the | their owned & operated stations is a 
young folks, cutting the platters,| one-year extension of the current 
have rocked it to skyhigh pop-| blanket licensing deal under which 
ularity. ASCAP receives 2.25% of the gross 

The U.S., England and Italy are | revenue, less specific deductions. 
the greatest current contributors} ASCAP’s talks with the All- 
to the platter rage. Top popular | Industry Radio Station Committee, 
hit last year was the “Colonel| representing over 600 indie sta- 
Bogey’s March” from the “River| tions, broke down several weeks 
Kwai” film. and England contrib-| ago and that rate dispute will be 
uted Monty Sunshine’s “Petite | decided in N.Y. Federal Court. In 
Fleur” and “Wildcat Blues.” addition to the networks, ASCAP 

Two of the top hits from Italy| has deals with about 50% of local 

(Continued on page 52) outlets throughout the country. 








| wrapping up a licensing agreement | 





Callas operatics. 
Sinatra romantics. 
Mike Todd, dead or alive. 
Margaret & Townsend. | 
The marrying Crosbys. | 
Bob Hope in Moscow. 
Mischa Elman, 50 years a fiddler. 
DeMille, 77 years DeMille. 
Maurice Chevalier, the perennial. 
Lawrence Welk, genius’ in 
schmaltz. 
Fred Astaire, the pains-taker. 
Run down the stories as they | 
appeared in VARIETY. } 


Comedians’ ‘Comeback’ | 





George without Gracie was hav- | 
ing trouble. Much vaunted come- | 


(Continued on page 56) 





They Hanged My | 
Saintly Hyphen 


} 

By LEONARD TRAUBE 
HYPHEN—under one, into one, 
together. A punctuation mark be- 
tween the syllables of a divided 

word or between parts of a com- | 

pound word. To connect or mark | 

with a hyphen. 

The hyphen has been taking an 
awful beating from many classy 

(Continued on page 62) 

| 











Early Press Time 

This 53d Anniversary Num- 
ber went to press several days 
ahead of the normal Tuesday 
closing deadline. 

As a result, certain news 
departments are telescoped, 
viz., TV-Films with TV-Radio, 
Tollvision with Pictures, and 
certain other departments 
have been omitted or com- 
bined with others. 





spelling.” 





Niteries, Legi 


| as the new teenage idol, Dick Clark 


May Get a Little 
Tax Relief in ‘59 


By LES CARPENTER 


Washington. 
Congress returns this week with 


no intention of giving Americans 


any major tax relief. 

But minor tax changes will be 
made here and there during 1959. 
There is an outside chance that 
longstanding efforts to cut the 
20% night club tax in half will 
finally succeed. And there is a re- 
mote possibility of further liberal- 
ization of taxes on admission 
tickets to other amusements. 

Otherwise, a tax break for show 


biz in 1959 seems highly unlikely. | 


The tax situation involves ele- 
mentary economics. Missiles and 
other arms are getting more ex- 
pensive all the time, and Uncle 
Sam cannot afford to stop buying 
them in large quantities. Other 
Government services are costly, 
and the politician wanting to cut 
off any such services is an oddity. 

President Eisenhower will send 
Congress his new budget within a 
few days, and it will be a whopper; 
meaning that the Government's 
bills can't be paid if the Govern- 
ment collects less taxes. 

The Eisenhower budget, of 
course, is the President’s recom- 

(Continued on page 61) 


0. Henry’s Billing 


Washington. 

The 60-year-old mystery of how 
William Sidney Porter came to 
choose the pen name of O. Henry 
may have been solved by a prom- 
inent Washington attorney with | 
show biz connections, Joe Borkin, | 
whose hobby is private eye work 
on literature. | 


























Borkin, former attorney for 
Universal Pictures (under Nate’ 
Blumberg) and Decca Records, | 


and top assistant to Thurman Ar- 
(Continued on page 58) 


* By LAWRENCE LANGNER 


This year which has just gone by 
may well be remembered as one 
which broke the trend of the Amer- 
ican realistic theatre by proving 
that the Amer- 
can public is 
hungry for a 
return of 
beauty, color, 
and affirma- 
tion to the 
stage. For the 
year 1958 wit- 
nessed a veri- 
table miracle. 
Both in Can- 
ada at the 
Stratford (On- 
tario} Shake- 
speare Festival and in the United 
States at the American Shakespeare 
Festival at Stratford, Conn., young 





Lawrence Langner 





| theatre, 


people, middle-aged people, old 
people, rich, poor, workers, em- 
ployers, little boys and girls, stu- 
dents, clergymen—all flocked to 
see the plays of Shakespeare over 
the summer, and came out of the 
theatres cheering and asking for 


| more! 


They broke all boxoffice records 
for summer engagements. Strat- 
ford, Canada, played ‘to its virtual 
capacity of over $50,000 per week. 
Stratford, Conn., the smaller house, 
played for several weeks at $45,000 
per week. Musical comedy business 
for Shakespeare! What has hap- 
pened? Can it be that a new thea- 
tre public has arisen which is in 
revolt against the drabness of our 
and is eager for plays 
which hold the mirror up to nature 
instead of the microscope? 

In the last 25 years, what I can 
characterize as a “drabness” has 
struck the American theatre. Due 
to the incidence of the depression, 
the theatre began to take on a new 
form. It began to serve as a forum 
for economic ideas, to portray the 
miseries of the day, and to demon- 

(Continued on page 62) 


For First Time Broadway 
Legit Grosses Last Week 
Hit tke $1,000,000 Mark 


For the first time in legit annals, 
the total gross for all Broadway 
shows was expected to top $1,000,- 
000 last week. There were 30 pro- 
ductions on the boards, not count- 
ing the Phoenix Theatre's “Power 
and the Glory” or other off-Broad- 
way operations. 

The previous week, ending Dec. 
27, the total Broadway gross 
reached a new all-time high, $999,- 
600 for 29 shows. The former 
single-week highs were $963,400 on 
29 shows, for the week ended April 
27, 1957, and $962,700 on 28 shows 
for the week ended Feb. 15, 1958. 

A key factor in the expected 
$1,000,000-plus figure last week 

was, of course, the upped scale 
for New Year's Eve: 
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Vet Show Biz Atty.’s Savvy Closeup 
On Showmen Without Showmanship 


By LOUIS NIZER 


a 


Film Trade in Greece: 
Local Lensing at Peak 


But Problems Continue 
By IRENE VELISSARIOU 





> eal 


Since so many showmen express 
vigorous opinions about legal sub- 
jects, I venture forth less timidly 
to express some opinions about 


showmen. 





ship is the 
of illusion. 





Leuls Nizer 


disillusion the customer? 


it follows, 
think, that dis- 
illusionment is 
anti -show- 
manship. And 
this is my 
theme. Why 
are you show- 
men engaged 
in a_ careful 
program to 


Showman. 


art 
So 
I 


I begin with an illustration from 
politics, in which the art of show- 
manship called “public relations” 


is so vital. 


We used to believe 


that the President when he made 


a speech, speke his o words. 


It 


did not matter that the knowledge- 
able insider knew who his writers 
were. Their anonymity was guard- 
ed out of respect for the Presi- 


dent’s integrity. He must not 


be 


made out to be a dummy merely 
issuing words which others have 


conceived. The phrase 


“ghost 


writer” was significant in itself. 


It meant that the writer had 


no 


indentity. He was a disembodied 
spirit, unseen and unknown. Sure- 
ly 175,000,000 Americans who 


looked up to their 
wanted to hear his thoughts, 


President 
his 


words, and not those of someone 
who had never been on the ballot. 
Se even when the President adopt 


(Continued on page 62) 


Getting to L.A. 
In the Old Days 





Via Air-Rail Way 


By MILTON M. RAISON 


Hollywood. 
There was a time when Nunnally 
Johnson and I were men of. whim, 
as well as whimsy; when we were 
robust, stalwart, daring and usu- 


ally wrong about 
that is, everything important, 


everything— 


Now, when I look at a motion 


picture and see that Johnson 
not only 
writer—and he achieved that 


the producer and the 


al- 


most immediately—but the direc- 
tor as well, I am reminded of his 
first visit to Hollywood and the 
Machiavellian contortions at this 


fling at filmic fame. 


I must take you back to the 


(Continued on page 60) 
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ary relief or recognition that there 


th, seventh year a show clicks. He | 


Athens. 

Greece’s unique scenery and 
bright atmosphere is ideal for good 
lensing. Another asset is the cheap 
local labor which cuts down pro- 
duction costs a lot. There is no lack 
of a good studio or laboratory any 
more with the Alpha Studios now 
in operation. Its hall for sound re- 
cording is one of the biggest in 
the world. 

Carl Foreman will shoot in this 
country next Spring some outdoors 
scenes of his forthcoming produc- 


Taking the ‘Ax’ 
Out of the Tax 


By J. S. SEIDMAN, C.P.A. 


The going in show business is 
plenty tough these days, and Uncle 


Sem’s income taxes aren’t helping | 5“ , - “2 
to make it easier. On the contrary, lo pers 7 a 
' o ia se. 
the income tax setup is such a8 4/ Raoul Levy production based on 
rule people in show business have an Italian bestseller, which was 
to shell out more tax on their earn-| supposed to be lensed in Greece, 
ings than people in the audience) will probably be shot e!sewhere 
making the same amout of money.| for fear it would wound Greek 
This comes about because income | Pride and create troubles with local 
taxes are figured on a year-to-year | authorities. Story has Greek girls 
basis and are determined by mount- | in friendly relations with Italian 
earner comes out swell under this | Soldiers during the occupation. 
arrangements because he is in| Greek-Soviet negotiations are 
about the same bracket each year, | progressing for a co-production of 
However, in show business the| Homer’s classic “Iliad.” Greek pro- 
earnings can be fz* in one year|ducer-director Georges Zervos has 
and lean in others. ‘fhe tax brack-| visited Moscow anew. 
ets run tp inthe fat year without} Serenity Productions, headed by 
Greek-American executives, just 
completed its first film, “Serenity” 
A bit of arithmetic will illustrate | based on a novel by Elia Venezis 
the point. Suppose a producer (un- | 29d directed by Georges Macropou- 
married) has struggled for six | los. Cast includes Norma Valdi, V. 





were lean years. 





s 
years trying te get a hit show with | Virilli, Athena “Michaelidou and 


no luck. He does not make a dol-| many other local actors. 
lar in all this period, Finally, in| | iced Production ~*~) 


earns in that year $210,000. Of this| Local production is at its peak 
he has to pay $165,000 in income | reaching the 60 mark of features, 








taxes, leaving him with $45,000 for | produced or in the planning. ‘Tight- 
the seven-year hitch. 


ness of cash and lack wf good 
Now, let's take the case of John | ©duipment by most producers and 
Q. Executive who has made the | ©SPecially lack of well trained tech- 
same $210,000 in the same seven-| "ical staff and talent are the main 
year period, but who has made it hendicaps to quality production. 
by a salary of $30,000 a year. His} Local producers continually com- 
tax is $13,200 a year, or $92,000 Plain of lack of government sup- 
for the seven years. That leaves| port and high taxes. A lot of fuss 
him with $118,000 for the seven | was created on this matter in the 
years, whereas our producer friend Greek Parliament, the opposition 
was left whith only $45,000. In| arguing that imports should be cut 
other words, the producer by ven-| down ‘especially Yank pix) to sup- 
turing and risking has come off| port Greek production. There are 
$73,000 behind the eight-ball com-| signs that Greek producers will be 
pared with the executive who has | granted some benefits. 
played it safe and relied on a| More than 500 pictures have been 
steady income from year to year. | imported this season. Yank releases 
What is true of the producer is| continue to lead the pack with a 
(Continued on page 60) \ (Continued on page 60) 














THE MORE THINGS CHANGE... 


The late Sir Charles B. Cochran, in a memorable excerpt culled 
from his memoirs, borrowed from the French for his auto- 
biographical title, “Plus ca change, plus la meme chose.” It’s 
as true in this jet age of show business, as it was more than 
a decade ago when the great London showman detailed how and 
why “the more it changes, the more it remains the same.” 





The increasingly fast movement of communications has influ- 
enced show business in like manner. In actuality, Show Biz, 
with characterist: enterprise and tradition, anticipates things 
perhaps faster than any other mass medium. 





Post-midcentury global entertainment values are so highly 
attuned to jet age communication that it would seem as if the 
International Geophysical Year was geared to the electronic 
era of Show Biz. Almost with the same rapidity of interconti- 
nental ballistic missles and earth Satellites so fast has the 
American brand of entertainment traveled that no part of the 
world today is without its American show business influences. 





Show Biz has traveled far beyond the export market for 
Hollywood film entertainment. Television, vidpix, in-person 
bookings on Br-tish and other overseas networks of Yank com- 
modities are standard. Music, which traditionally knows no 
boundaries, has long seen the evolution of mass-production, 
home-entertainment appliances that have traveled from 78 to 
45 to 33 rpm, and now into stereo and ultimately tape. Bob Hope 
makes a telemission to Moscow and with the same facility Ed 
Sullivan does a one-nighter on the Caribou Circuit in Alaska. 
Video stars gravitate between the British and U. S. airwaves 
with almost the speed of the latest Atlas launching from Cape 
Canaveral. 





As the American population and global audiences increase, the 
whole world is truly an electronic stage for Show Biz, and appar- 
ently the American brand continues dominant. If feature films 
on home telescreens usurp the impact of the former American 
family habit of “going to the movies,” there are still sufficiently 
rich rewards for cinematic entertainment (1) with the block- 
busters and (2) the continuing $2,000,000,000 global boxoffice. 
At an average rental of 25% that’s still a gigantic $500,000,000 
yield for Hollywood from the overseas markets. 





The astounding !mpact that the American brand of video 
entertainment has made in Great Britain, and elsewhere, in the 
past two years is a concrete sample of what sponsored home 
entertainment can achieve for Yank showmen and show busi- 
ness. De-colonization has eclipsed the once proud observation 
about the sun never setting on the British Empire but global 
Syndication, in combination with electronic forms of transmis- 
sion, only makes it truer that the sun never sets on the American 
brand of entertainment. 





Show business is show business whether under a crude tent, 
off the back of a medicine showman’s wagon, on a makeshift 
podium, or in its plusher environs. Only today there is more of 
it. It may depress one aspect but it has boomed in other direc- 
tions. The more it changes the more it remains the same. Only 
bigger, and better, and to broader audiences. The Bard’s nifty 
of more than 350 years ago was never truer than today—all the 
world’s a stage, and the American techniques are supreme. 
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eee 100 George S. Oppenheimer.. 87 
Erick.Gorrick .......... 9 Wilfrid Pelletier ........ 175 
Lester Gottlieb ......... 88 We ee 2 es ake 176 
George Gould .......... 93 Jim Powers : Bare 3 
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| Customer Antics 
The Real ‘Show’ 


Gerald Pratley ......... 43 

ee SPOR ao kccases 34 

Romer Price ......<cccee 99 In R Ni lif 
Henry Rahmel ......... 89 t 

Milton M. Raison ...... t ome l e é 
Robert Reinhart ........ 260 

eee 90 Rome. 
Dick Richards ae The Rome nitery belt has this 
Hubbell Robinson Jr. ... 90 past year come in for its share on 
John Roeburt he ae notoriety, mainly via a series of 
W. C. (Dub) Rogers .... 96 ircidents which have thrown the 
ere ee 17 international spotlight on the noc- 
Norman B. Rydge ...... 177 turnal doings in the Eternal City. 
William Saroyan ........ 5 Most notorious of these is pere 
Robert Savdek ......... 91 haps the unexpected striptease 


NS EE Te 262 performed at a private party in a 


Dave Schoenbrun ...... 91 Rome boite by a Turkish dancer, 
Stuart Schulberg ....... ll | but other after-dark activity in the 
ES er 10 form of fancy fights between w.k. 
Sherwood Schwartz ..... 99 customers, or between them and 
Ween GOMEy 2... iccace 46 newsmen and/or photographers, as 
eee. 8 4 well as a drug scandal or two, have 
Maxwell Shane ........ 24 helped complete the local picture. 
Henry Sherek .......... 176 Some of these happenings have 
Michael Sillerman ...... 96 resulted in the closing of the clubs 
Jolm UL. Simm .....cccce 99 involved and the public or police 
H. Allen Smith ......... 28 censuring of the persons concerned. 
Harry Sosnik ......... . aa Rarely if ever has a nitery act, as 
Sieur Mier ... .... 5.0000 42 }such, provoked a shuttering or 
Caskie Stinnett ........ 6 similar incident. The real “show” 
Sam’! Steinman ........ 214 |—the true “draw’ of many Roman 
Al Stillman ............ 211 boites—are the customers. One of 
Hannen Swaffer ........ 262 the “Rome By Nights” tours, for 
Maxwell Sweeney ..-... 43 example, minces no words in sell- 
Samuel W. Tannenbaum.. 14 | img one of the night clubs to be 
Fred Thrower Jr. ...... 96 visited on the strength of its being 
Dimitri Tiomkin ....... 212 “frequented by the offsprings of 
Oliver Treyz .......-.s. 90 the Roman patricians as well as 
Ernest Turnbull ........ 177 by the international celebrities and 
Leon Uris eae eke a 17 movie stars.” 

Gerard Willem van Loon. 39 Show-wise, Roman night clubs 
Irene Velissariou ......, 4 are limited by stringent regula- 
Jerry Wald ee 2 tions and proximity to the Vati- 
Stanley Walker ........ 24 can and with few exceptions, such 
Glenn Wallichs ........ 213 as some orchestras and singers, 
Herman G. Weinberg ... 11 they do not draw customers on the 
Robert M. Weitman .... 89 strength of the presentation. The 
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ceateiee 25 | Italian seeks his spicy shows else- 
Randy Wood 


213 | Where, as in Paris, Hamburg, and 


Lawrence L. Wynn ..... 91 so on, hence the double-shock im- 
Maurice Zolotow ,...... 8 pact of the above-mentioned semi- 
Jesse Zousmer it roe (Continued on page 58) 
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SILENCE IS NOT GOLDEN 


By EDDIE CANTOR 
Hollywood. 


In an American city, which shall be nameless for 
reasons you will instantly perceive, citizens who seldom saw 
eye-to-eye were in complete agreement on George Golden. 
Oldtimers, once firm in their conviction that no one could 
equal the eloquence of William Jen- 
nings Bryan, and the not-so-old-tim- 
ers who had been spellbound by 
F.D.R., conceded that George could 
roll rhetoric with the best of them. 

With the same spectacular ease that 
Caruso’s high notes had shattered 
glass, George’s silver-tongued speeche 
es crashed city limits and reverber- 
ated throughout the country. Any- 
thing but modest, he didn’t hesitate 
to point out that, “our town—the 
most glorious example of our Ameri- 
can way of life,” wouldn’t even be on 
the map were it not for him. 

On or offstage, George held the spotlight. “I wouldn’t 
say he’s a ham,” wisecracked a local politician, “but he's 
the only man I know who uses cloves for shirt studs.” 

During a press conference, George didn’t share in the 
elbow-bending, but did more than his share of ear-bend- 
ing. A young reporter somehow managed to wedge in 
a line that was picked up by a national news magazine. 
“You'll be remembered long after you're gone, George— 
who else could prove that silence is not Goldcn” 

“Comes by it naturally,” was a cracker-barrel conclu- 
sion “After all, his father was an auctioneer, and his 
mother—a woman” 

But that didn’t explain his brilliant memory He not 
only refused to read a speech, a cardinal sin to George 
(not otherwise concerned with the subject), but he 
never wrote one Whettier he talked half-an-hour or 
half-an-evening, his references were the same—notes And 
the notes of Bach, Beethoven, or Belin, never made more 
beautiful music A Heifetz at one with his violin, or a 
Benny Goodman playing on his clarinet, displayed no 
more artistry than Golden playing on the emotions of his 
audience. 


| Golden Words Indeed | 


Warming to his work, he would sketch breathtaking 
designs—slash daring patterns—weave intricate  tapes- 
tries of words—and such words! Many’s the time Web- 
ster must have turned over in his grave muttering, “How 
did I overlook that one!” 

A dapper little man, Golden seemed 10 feet tall in 
his towering control of his audiences—making them laugh 
or cry at will, or, I should say, George. His sentimental 
side, expressed in extravagant, orchidaceous phrasing, 
was saved from sloppiness by a neat balance of barbed 
wit—an enviable air of reckless abandon—and audacious 
indifference to criticism. Bigtime comedians appropri- 
ated his ad libs and used them until they became 
“classics.’ 

Take the time he was in the middle of a speech and a 
cat wandered onto the platform. This quick, Georgie said, 
“Scat! This is a monologue, not a catalogue.” And the 
day the Governor was inaugurated in the stadium out- 
doors. Interrupted by a crackle of lightning and a clap 
of thunder, George bowed to the elements with, “You 
see? George Golden speaks, and even the Heavens ap- 
plaud” 

City officials became aware that important functions 
were unimportant if the Golden boy was not at hand. 
Conversely, a ‘“Your-for-Better-Stationery” gathering as- 
sumed significance by his presence. George graduated 
from, “A little something to show our appreciation,” to 
a nice fat fee, and he dropped the pretense of doing 
anything else for a living. 


} ‘Very Improbable Praise’ | 


V.LP.'s made no bones about pulling strings to be the 
guest of honor, and Georgie never let them down—always 
coming through with tributes that were strictly V.1.P.— 
very improbable praise—and, what's more, every word 
rang true. 

There were a few “conscientious objectors,” the most 
outspoken of whom was Charles Starbuck, president of 
the bank. To a newcomer in town, he sardonically com- 
mented, “If you think Georgie goes over big at banquets, 
you should catch him at a funeral.” There’s no denying 
that every Golden eulogy was, indeed, a four-handker- 
chief affair. Professional ushers, who had never heard of 
the deceased, stumbled through their duties with blurred 
vision and wilting, tear-drenched carnations. George 
himself was usually too choked-up to continue without 
— sips of water raised to his lips with trembling 

ands. 

There were those who were cruel enough to hint that 
George was not sincere. The banker did more than hint, 
“Golden's not fooling me,” he said to friends, “dropping 
by the bank every morning—asking how I feel. His whole 
day's ruined when I tell him I’m fine.” Starbuck’s assist- 
ant laughed, “True, and that’s not just jive talk Georgie’s 
using when he says, ‘Good, I'll dig you later.’” Some- 
one else mentioned the rumor that Golden kept a card 


(Continued on page 33) 
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By ERIC JOHNSTON 


(President, Motion Picture Association of America) 


Washington. 

On a wall in the motion picture studio in Tashkent in 
Asiatic Russia appears a legend in gold letters on a red 
background. It says: 

“Of all the arts, the motion picture is the most import- 
ant to us.” 

The lJegend is an old one. It was 
first set down in 1922 by Vladimir 
Lenin, disciple of Marx, leader of 
the Bo!shevik party, founder of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

In communist Russia, founded on 
the doctrines of Lenin and Marx and 
Engels, these words of Lenin are 
virtually holy writ. 

In the vast stretches of the Soviet 
realm, this legend of Lenin is taken 
quite literally today. By doctrine 
and actual practice, the motion 
picture is the Kremlin's chief method 
of reaching the masses of its people. 

Through 5,500 regular theatres and another 50,000 
places where films are shown, the motion picture reaches 
out to each of the 15 republics of the Soviet Union. There 
is hardly a village from the Arctic to the vast deserts of 
the south that is untouched by the motion picture. 

The Soviet’s Hollywood is in Moscow itself, on a high 
hill overlooking the city. But there are also film studios 
in such distant places as Tashkent and Alma-Ata, which 





Eric Johnston 


‘ produce a regular flow of feature pictures and documen- 


taries. Here and elsewhere in the Soviet hinterland 
there are technical crews to dub in native languages to 
replace the Russian dialog. 

During our film negotiations, I visited the Mosfilm 
Studios in Moscow, the major production centre of 
Soviet motion pictures, the focal point of Lenin's “most 
important art.” Many questions were readily answered 
and I'd like to pass the answers along. 

Mosfilm produces about 25 pictures a year and employs 
some 3,500 persons. It has seven old stages, which are 
well-equipped, and three new ones, two ot which were 
being completed when I was there. 


State-Run Monopoly 


As a state-run monopoly, Mosfilm comes under the 
Soviet Minister of Culture, who appoints a studio director 
and his deputy. A studio council, consisting of depart- 
ment heads and leading directors, passes on the accept- 
ability of story material for filming and makes its recom- 
mendations to the Minister, who has the final word. 

The key man in Soviet film-making is the director, who 
combines the duties of director, producer and even wri'‘er. 
The studio employs no writers regularly. When a writer 
submits an acceptable idea, he is paid to write a story 
treatment. 

If the writer is experienced, he also writes the film 
script; if not, the director may either work with him, 
write the script himself, or hire another writer. 

The writer is paid 80.000 rubles (about $8,000) when 
the film is completed. He is paid an additional 80,000 
up to 240,000 ($24,000) for every additional 500 prints 
made of a picture he writes. The average number oi 
prints per picture is between 1,200 or 1,500. Some go as 
high as 3,500 for the most popular films. The good 
writers do not average more than three pictures in two 
years. This would mean a maximum income of $72,900 
in three years, but this is very rare. 

Except for a few leading personalities, the actor is 
low man on Mosfilm’s to em pole. The studio has about 
250 actors regularly on its payroll, but they are mostly 
bit players and receive only nominai wages. Extras make 
between $3.50 and $10 a day when working. 

Soviet film makers deliberately discourage the star 
system and even the stars seldom receive as much as 
100,000 rubles, or $10,000 per film at the foreign exchange 
rate. A total annual income of 200,000 ($20,000) is un- 
common even for leading actors, although there are othei 
perquisites provided by the state—perhaps a three-or 
four-room apartment, an automobile with chauffeur, even 
a dacha in the country. 

Moscow’s actors and actresses are principally stage 
performers and act only occasionally in films. A top stage 
part pays about $600 a month on an annua! basis. Mos- 
film operates a legitimate theatre in the Soviet capital 
where it employs a number of actors who are available 
to it for films. 

For example, the star of the film version of “The Idiot” 
also plays the role on the stage. The female lead of “The 
Cranes Are Flying’’—unique as she is svelte and appeal- 
ing-—came from the stage and acts regularly on the stage 
between films. This is also true of the leading ballerinas. 
Shooting Schedules 

The government runs an institute for acting, directing, 
writing znd technical professions. Students start at 17 
and it is a five-year course. The institute furnishes most 
of the talent for Soviet stage and screen. Everybody 
doubles for tv, which is rapidly growing, being highly 
valued as a propaganda medium. 

A film takes about eight months from conception to 
birth. The actual shooting time is 60 to 90 days. The 
work week is six days. Mosfilm usually has about six 
pictures on the boards at any given time. 

Mosfilm may be a long way from Hollywood. What 




















No Ode To The ‘Over-Willing’ 


By WILLIAM SAROYAN ———_emeeed 


Malibu, Calif. 

As usual it is a squawk. Every man has got his acquan- 
tances, friends, and enemies. You've got yours and I've 
got mine, for instance. Some of your acquaintances are 
my enemies and some of my friends are your acquaint- 
ances, and vice versa if you want to 
go to all the trouble. 

Squawking is futile unless it's 
something else at the same time, 
such as art, which is also futile unless 
it is something else at the same time, 
such as willing. 

All of Shakespeare for instance, is 
willing, and therefore, well-known. 
The e«anwilling writers of Shake- 
speare’s time are almost entirely un- 
known, scarcely more than names in 
a few forgotten books: Alpley, Tin- 
der, Craypole, Elf, to mention only 
a few..A hundred or more others 
have long since fallen back into the oblivion from which 
their fathers and mothers suddenly appeared. 

They knew how to write, but they weren't willing. 
There was so much crookedness in the world they refused 
to become a part of it, eyen as poets. 

This refusal was also futile. 

It was arrogant, it sickened them, and it transformed 
them into bums and bores. But still they refused to 
become willing. 

They went to their graves, or they went mad, contemp- 
tible of a phoney world and a pathetic race. Of course, 
all the others went to their graves, and went mad, toa, 
but as they had been willing, and had made names for 
themselves, and fortunes, they had large funerals and 
their madnesses lacked loneliness. 

Now, in the fourth month of my 50th year, not vet the 
central character of a funeral, or the hero of an asylum, 
still willing, or at any rate half-willing, I find my soul 
more and more unimpressed by the long and illustrious 
line of the willing, each carefuly named, weighed, and 
measured; and more and more grateful and devoted to 
the unwilling. Every day somebody new dies that I used 
to know; an acquaintance, a friend, or an enemy, and 
each was willing. Or worse yet, eager, over-eager, or 
frantic. 

The survivors have had heavy dentistry thrust into 
their faces, and consequently no longer look like acquaint- 
ances, friends, or enemies. I have frequently taken one 
for the other, and it hasn't mattered. 

I know I remain willing. 

In case you don't quite follow, I'm cursing the govern- 
ment. (Of ancient Greece, of course. We know our 
government is the noblest of all time. We can tell by 
just glancing at the photographs of the members of it. 
They are a willing lot.) 
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brought me to Mcscow, however, was our government's 
hope of shoriening the distance. 

Our government feels that our country’s future may 
be decisively influenced by how well and how soon we 
can ease the cold-war tensions between the Communist 
and Western worlds. It was for this reaser that the 
United States a year ago reached a gonerai agreement 
with Soviet Russia on cultural, technical and educational 
exchanges. It was for this reason that I was sent to 
Moscow this fall. 

Under the broad terms cf that agreement, we under- 
took negotiations with Sovict Union on the sale and pur- 
chase oi films between our two countries. The negotia 
lions were successful. We reached an accord in which 
Soviet Russia has agreed to purchase 10 selected Ameri- 
can films for screening in their country and the United 
States has agreed to buy seven selected Soviet films for 
exhibition here. 

This is only a beginning, but I think a significant be- 
ginning. For the first time since World War Il, American 
motion pictures will be shown in the land of the Kremlin. 
From this start, I hope will come the regular and com- 
mercial exchange of films between Russia and the United 
States. 

But I also hope for something more—for a deeper 
awareness in each country of what make the other tick, 
for a key to the present deadlock. Beginning with films 
and expanding through other cultural media, we may 
perhaps find ways and means of getting our world off 
dead cenvre in a time of deadly peril. 

Is this too much te ask for the motion picture, that 
it serve as a bridge of better understanding? Isn't this, 
in fact, what motion pictures have always done, what 
great motion pictures have always done greatly? is there 
any other medium of communications, telling the human 
story, that can reach out to so many with such immediate 
and graphic effect? 

If a confirmed capitalist may borrow and modify a line 
from a Communist, let me close with this thought: 

“Of all the arts, the motion picture can be .. . may well 
be ... the most important to us today!” 
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MY FAIR LOLITA 


By SAM KURTZMAN 
‘ Hollywood. 


When Lolita Doolittle, the 14-year-old girl who in two 
years had skyrocketed into becoming one of the top 
comedy writers in television, shot her benefactor Paddy 
Higgins all of Hollywood was shocked. Especially stunned 
was Hal Pickering who felt somewhat responsible for 
this amazing tragedy. 

Hal Pickerin® recalled clearly that afternoon only two 
years ago, when he was leaving the big television studio 
after a wearisome rehearsal of the Milton Buttons show. 
In a moment his face brightened when he spied his friend 
Paddy Higgins leaving another part of the building. Pad- 
dy, who had been working on a dramatic script for “Play- 
house 98.6,” was glad to see Hal too. 

After the usual pleasantries, they got into one car and 
drove off for a belated lunch at a Beverly Hills delica- 
tessen. As usual, the talk soon turned to the business of 
writing: and as usual, both complained about the rat race, 
the upkeep of swimming pools, the lack of appreciation 
for writers, corporate setups, and the stupidity of all the 
people in control of their respective shows. 

“Still,” Paddy said, “you comedy writers have it soft. 
Six writers for one lousy half hour. With only nine min- 
utes of comedy at that.” 

“Twelve minutes. We get a three-minute spread,” Hal 
corrected. 

“All right,” Paddy gave in. “What gets me, though, is 
the money. There is just no comparison between the 
writing budgets on comedy shows and all the other pro- 
grams on television.” 

“Well,” Hal explained as he had explained hundreds 
of times before. “Comedy writing is a very specialized 
talent. Not everybody can write comedy.” 

“What!” Paddy was incredulous. 

“Not everybody can write comedy. You heard me the 
first time,” Hal spoke authoritatively. 

“Look,” Paddy said. “I once read a book, saw a play 
and watched a musical where what I’m going to say was 
said. But I'll say it anyway. How about a little wager? 
Suppose I can prove that with a certain amount of train- 
ing anybody can write comedy?” 

“Don't be silly, Paddy,” Hal cajoled. “Don’t you realize 
that it takes a special kind of talent? A special kind of 
brain? A rare gift.” 

“And that’s why they’re so highly paid?” 

“Exactly!” Hal agreed. 

“Then it’s a bet! Make it $100,000!” Paddy shouted 
convinced that he was right, and having just intercepted 
Michael Anthony carrying $1,000,000 to a starving song- 
writer in desperate need of music paper. 

“It’s a bet,” said Hal Pickering, who had just collect- 
ed his week's salary. 

“I shall prove,” said Paddy, “that with gag writing, 
no more so than with painting or sculpturing or glass 
blowing, talent is nothing comvared to hard work.” 

“Pick your candidate,” prompted Hal. 

“Fine,” said Paddy. Then he stood up and pointed, 
“The next person to walk in this door is my candidate.” 

The two sat waéching the door to the delicatessen for 
minutes that seemed hours. Suddenly tre door opened 
and in walked a little girl. 

“That's your comedy writer!” laughed Hal. 

“We didn’t say childrer,” Paddy complained. 

“You said ‘person,’ and you're stuck with her!” 

Exactly how stuck Paddy was is now a matter of record. 
Not only did the little girl have no wish to be a comedy 
writer, she didn’t even know about taped laughtracks, 
and believed that comedians: made up the funny stuff 
as they went along. 


| Enter Lolita, Age 12 


Her name was Lolita Doolittle, age 12, and her only 
ambition was a charge account at the hoop petticoat de- 
partment of I. Magnin’s. Paddy Higgins convinced Lo- 
lita that if she did as he directed, she could have that, 
plus another account at Saks’. 

Having received her parents’ consent, Paddy hired a 
gag writer presently between premises for a half-hour 
situation comedy ‘show. Paddy had to swear never to. di- 
vulge the gag writer’s name, and to pay the minimum 
Guild salary. 

The writer insisted on no guarantees as to results, for 
he too repeated the dictum that only a gag writer can 
be a gag writer. 

Another thing the writer demanded was protection. 
Being discovered in this occupation could mean ostra- 
cism. The gag writer and Paddy Higgins devised a plan. 

To protect the gag man from being caught with an 
under-age girl learning to be a comedy writer, it was 
agreed that they would pursue their studies in the dark 
of night at out-of-the-way motels, moving to new ones as 
soon as any Writers Guild member became suspicious. 
It was the only safe way. 

Holding up a hoop petticoat, and promising more, the 
writer was able to get Lolita to sit at the typewriter for 
two hours each day. In two months, just as they were 
running out of Ventura Boulevard motels, Lolita had 
written four sonnets and sold two articles to the Atlantic 
Monthly. 

The writer felt that at least she was trying. 

He wired Paddy that Lolita was about to get the first 
lesson. They registered at a glamorous motel in Santa 
Monica where the roliing waves of the ocean made teach- 
ing and learning an unforgettable experience for both. 

Lolita was an excellent pupil. She learned that the 
average person makes up maybe one joke in a year be- 
cause he does it on inspiration. Not understanding in- 
spiration, he thinks he can never do it again and places 
gag writers in the genius class. 

Little does the average person know that he, too, 
could make up jokes if he would just sit and sit and sit 
and think and think and think. This Lolita wrote a hun- 
dred times and when she ran: out of wall they got inio 
the ear and drove south toward San Diego. 

At a motel near Del Mar, Lolita learned her second 
lesson: Since there are no entirely original ideas but 
combinations of ideas, then her job was to keep com- 
ag and combining and combining. Some -would be 
geod. . . . « , . ‘ 

The third lesson consisted .of inserting-jokes into ideas; 

lich made it easier to make up the jokes. As she was 








nearing her 30th birthday, Lolita sold three stories of 
childhood reminiscences to The New Yorker. 

The gag writer wasn’t too discouraged. He felt she 
could be a television comedy writer yet. 

A Tijuana motel provided the setting for Lolita to 
complete a sample Jack Benny script, two Milton Berle 
monologs and a Phil Silvers half-hour. 

The writer taught Lolita how not. to make the mistakes 
that most wouldbe writers commit. He advised her not to 
include cheap jokes or troupe references for Jack Benny, 
for the regular staff must have tried millions of varia- 
tions on those themes. Similar advice went for most other 
comics. Lolita was a good student. Her mind was on the 
hoop petticoats and charge accounts. At the end of 4,268 
miles and 107 motels the writer told Paddy Higgins that 
Lolita Doolittle was a gag writer. 

At very private commencement excercises, the writer 
delivered the valedictory 

“We comedy writers are willing to deprive ourselves of 
glory, of credits. We have learned not to despise the com- 
ics when our brilliant jokes get printed by John Crosby 
and credited to our boss. We learn to be sly enough to 
inform the comedian that it was our joke that got that 
big boff. We learn to laugh up our joke and to keep a 
straight face when another siaff member reads his ma- 
terial at a conference. We learn how to duck the knifings 
and how to administer them.” 





Henny Youngman Breaks Ice | 





Within weeks she sold several jokes to Henny Young- 
man, and that was the start she needed. Then she studied 
the oblique style of phrasing, mimicked it successfully 
and sold an entire monolog to Bob Hope, including tick- 
ets to Ghana. Lolita soon was hired to write an entire 
Jerry Lewis special, and at this point Hal Pickering ad- 
mitted that Paddy Higgins had fairly won the bet. 

There was quite a Hollywood party at Romanoff’s when 
the $100,000 check changed hands. Life and Look sent 
their photographers and every newspaper in the country 
printed the pictures and the story. 

For the photographers Paddy Higgins gave Loli a 
fatherly kiss on the cheek and congratulated her on ctvle- 
brating her 14th birthday and admission to membership 
in the Writers Guild of America at the same time. 

No sooner were the newspapers on the stands and the 
magazines at the printers’ than a second, larger headline 
streaked across the front page of every paper in the 
United States: Lourta SHoots Pappy. 

The nation was in an uproar. From tract house to tract 
house, from farm to farm, not a fence was left idle. Even 
parents were using the telephone. The buzzing of gossip 
drowned out all hi-fi, stereo included. 

The morbidly curious began pilgrimages to the west 
coast. Enterprising motel owners displayed signs, “Lolita 
Studied Here.” 

What 160,000,000 people wanted to know was: Why? 
Why? Why? 

Why did she do it? 

That was what the lieutenant at the police station asked, 
but received no explanation. 

At the inquest two days later, Lolita Doolittle readily 
admitted to the crime, but would not divulge any reason. 
All kinds of rumors began circulating about the strange 
relationship between the late Paddy Higgins and his 14- 
year-old—what—protezgee? 

The trial was the sensation of the year, ty and news 
reel cameras were set up ail over downtown Los Angeles. 
The freeways were congested all the way to Santa Ana, 
and the radio stations had to abandon their helicopter air- 
watch programs. There was no moving traffic in all of 
southern California. 

Edward R. Murrow, Chet Huntley and John Daly were 
positioned at the steps of City Hall. Ralph Edwards was 
there too, just in case. A hush had come over the entire 
United States as everyone was awaiting the judge’s words. 

Finaily the decision came. 

It was death in the gas chamber. 

When the kindly judge told Lolita there was still some 
chance for her if she would only speak, if she would only 
tell why she did it, the 14-year-old child said nothing. 

The weeks on death row did not cause any change of 
mind. The governor openly stated that if she would only 
speak, there might possibly be reason for him to use his 
power of clemency or pardon. 

Lolita did not speak. 

On the morning of the execution the governor did the 
unprecedented. He visited Lolita. He walked into her cell 
and pleaded with her as if she were his own daughter. 
“My dear,” he implored. “Please tell me why you did 

Finally Lolita spoke. 

“Because of what he said,” she explained, looking 
straight into the governor's kindly eyes. 

“But what did Paddy say?,”’ the governor wanted to 
know. 

Lolita stood up proudly. She looked straight ahead. She 
spoke slowly. 

“He said that anybody can be a comedy writer.” 


Even A Francophile Rebels! 


By ABEL GREEN 


Reports to this paper from the most ardent Fran- 
cophiles—about the 1958 brand of average French- 
man’s preoccupation wiih the franc is something 
which France should ponder most seriously. What 
price all the glamorous propaganda, advertisements, 
trailers and Tin Pan Alley buildups for La Belle 
France if a cross-section, as potent and important for 
spending and prestige, has become so sharply dis- 
enchanted with being “took?” 

Two showmen of international renown had a friend- 
ly verbal tilt with a VARteETy man one night at La 
Tour d’Argent about the HCT—hizh cost of tourism 
—in France vis-a-vis any other European country. 
One said, “The moment an American lands in Orly or 
LeHavre, it’s a license to rolls.” The other argued 
more resignedly, “Paris is ike a beautiful dame—she 
deserves to be expensively supported.” 

None the less, from the sidelines, this year’s gripes 
are of such proportions, it’s something for the French 
Tourist Bureau to worry about. 

Are the Yanks the prime patsies? Why and how 
do they differ from the conservative British, the for- 
ever-touristing Germans and Scardinavians? Seme- 
how, the’ American -telegraphs. his -linguistic .and 
emotional interiori'y or’ nervousness. He does seem . 
.to get—whether he invites—‘“the ‘business.” 

















France Can Sit There 


—QOn Its Cannes 
=== By CASKIE STINNETT= 


Cannes. 

A few days ago, while packing to leave Cannes, I was 
wrapping a hot copy of “Lady Chatterley’s Lover” in an 
old copy of the Paris edition of the N.Y. Herald Trib- 
une, when my eye fell upon a story which told how 
pleased “those who love France” were at the newly- 
acquired stability of the French government. With curi- 
osity, I read the entire news story because I wanted to 
see who it was that loved France. I, for one, didn’t, al- 
though I realize that not to admire it ecstatically is to 
announce yourself as being as devoid of culture as the 
forecastle of a whaler. But after spending four months 
in a villa in Cannes, where I had spent a large part of 
each day engaged in the flimsy business of writing a book, 
my affection for the country had steadily declined 
from the zero it began with. What alienated France and 
me was not so much the rudeness and hostility of the 
French people (‘although I always was accompanied by 
the feeling that a McCoy must have had upon stumbling 
on a Hatfield family picnic) as it was the single-minded 
preoccupation of the French for the franc. Let me ex- 
plain. 

My war with the French people seems to have been 
capped (pardon the upcoming pun) by the purchase of 
a radiator cap on my last day in France. I was headed 
for the Italian border and had stopped in Nice for a 
tankful of 93c-per-gallon gasoline, when I noticed my 
radiator cap was missing. The garage man obligingly got 


one for my car from his stock, screwed it on, and handed 
me the following invoice from which I now read: 








1 Bouchon de Radiateur 1,940 francs 
Pe ha ne Sek erdinna ca arate seks Bhan hake ae 61 francs 
SIR ere ‘ 130 francs 


The labor consisted of turning the cap clockwise one- 
half a turn. The man with the golden arm. 





| Man Against the Frane | 





The costs of the villa were staggering, not so much 
in rent as in what the rental agent came to refer to as 
“incidental closing expenses.” These included gas, elec- 
tric and telephone costs which would have easily pro- 
vided all utilities for a city the size of Richmond, Va., 
as well as the tax de sejour, which, in effect, was a tax 
imposed upon me for the privilege of exposing myself 
to Cannes as a new source of revenue. The final coup of 
the “incidental closing expenses,” however, was an item 
of 2,600 francs described as “rental for electric meter.” 
This was inviting me not only to be the victim of a hold- 
up but also asking me to bring the gun. 

Early in my visit, of course, I was understandably 
naive. I even managed a wry grin when a 100-franc cov- 
er charge was added to my check at a roadside hot-dog 
stand, and I was only mildly outraged when I was charged 
15 francs for resting a few moments on a Cannes park 
bench. But gradually my resistance increased as new in- 
cidents provided fresh antibodies. I protested bitterly 
when charged 50 frances for seeing a friend off in the 
Cannes railway station, and the people in the Nice air- 
port knew they had been in a fight afier they pocketed 
my 300 francs for using the airport to board a plane 
for Paris. It will be difficult, too, to erase from my mind 
the freight clerk in Marseille who added 4,100 francs to 
a bill for handling a trunk, although he admitted he didn't 
honestly know what the charge “was for. “Incidental ex- 
penses,” he explained. 


Rubbing It In | 








There was no way to ‘beat it. I would hold the line 
here, only to discover a flank crumbling there. But what 
began to occupy my attention was the dissatisfaction of 
the French with the official (sic!) sources of revenue 
and their ingenuity in creating new ones. Serious errors 
in addition became commonplace in the markets, and 
more often than not a high percentage of items bought 
failed to show up upon delivery. 

My experiences with my newsdealer best describes this 
phase of Franco-American relations. A dignified, grave, 
white-haired man in his sixties, my newsdealer provided 
me each day with a copy of the Paris edition of the Her- 
ald-Tribune, the cost of which was 45 francs. Now this is 
an awkward sum to produce as it requires, say, two 20- 
franc pieces and either a five or five ones. More often 
than not I gave him a 50-franc piece and got a 5-frane 
piece in change. But one day after tossing the 5-frane 
piece in my pocket, I was suddenly struck by the fact 
that it was small, just as small as the 2-franc piece that 
it turned out to be. When the same thing happened the 
next day, I called him on it. Without a word of apology, 
he took back the 2-franc piece and gave ime the proper 
change. No shame, only a trace of frustration. Each aft- 
ernoon throughout the summer the same curious transac- 
tion occurred. I called the error; he made restitution. 
My vigilance not only failed to halt his efforts, it seemed 
to strengthen his determination. 


Can’t Break the Habit | 


My last night in Cannes I stopped by the newsdealer 
to tell him goodbye. “I’m leaving tomorrow,” I said, “I 
don’t guess Ili see you again.” 

He’ was distressed. He hoped I had enjoyed the sum- 
mer and that I would return to Cannes. It had been a 
real pleasure to know me, and if my book had a French 
edition he would certainly sell.it vigorously. Did I want 
my Herald-Tribune? 

Although I knew I was going to be busy. packing, I 
took it anyway, passing him the customary 50-franc piece. 
He reached into his coin drawer, and hesitated. It was a 
sentimental moment..He drew out: his.band and pressed 
a coin into. my: palm..I. pocketed it- and. we shook hands 
warmly. When } got home J. took out the coin and looked 
at it. It-was.a 2-frane:piece, t* 


‘ 
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British Film Makers Look Ahead To 
Expanding Co-Production Markets 





Chairman of Federation of British Film Makers, With Eye On New Cinematograph 
Films Acts in 1960, Stresses Main Objective Must Be Quality Pictures 
To Command Global Boxoffice Support 





Crying In Their Fort Knox | 


By HARRY HERSHFIELD 











Some years ago a producer, down on his luck, griped to a fellow 
Zroadwayite: “It just doesn’t figure. Here I am born in America and | 
I can’t make a living—Morris Gest has been here only three years and 
already owes $600,000!” 

Today, most of them are making big money and still moaning. Ex- 
emplified by the star who wrote to the Income Tax Bureau: “Gentle- 
men: I have not been able to sleep at night, because I cheated on last 
year’s income tax. Enclosed find my check for $1,000. If I find that I 
still can’t sleep, I'll send you the balance!” 

This brings up the subject, spurred by the wails, lately, of dig-dough 
stars, crying how they're deprived of big earnings by the Government. 
In the lush days of Hollywood, one’s standing in the community was | 
measured by how much he lost, in gambling, the night before. With 
witnesses at the gaming table the loser was the big topic of conversa- 
tion. Anybody losing so heavily without batting an eye must be making 
plenty more. And hasn't been lying about his saiary. Gag at the time 
concerned the boasting star who was finally forced to do jury duty. 
Got plenty publicity on how he was doing his duty as a citizen. But he 
was a “ham” still. Though the jurymen were getting only $4 a day— 
this guy was telling everybody that he was getting eight, with options. 

Our present stars bemoan that, with the terrific moneys they earn, 
they're practically broke because of the heavy income tax. Some claim 
they have to borrow to pay their taxes. One of America’s most success- 
ful composers actually cried, “I’m making a fortune a year. So what? 
With the Government taking a tremendous bite out of it, the Govern- 
ment won't be blamed for my plight years later—all people will say 
years from now: ‘With all the money that guy made, what did he do 
with it?’” 

Measuring it in calmer mood, however, the short-end of the “take” 
is not to be sneezed at. Let’s barb the point by the current yarn con- 
cerning the supposed “recession-depression” in the country. To get to 
the truth, a pollster asked a pedestrian: “How do you find business?” 
“Well,” came the reply, “business is like making love—when it’s good 
it's very good, and when it’s bad, it ain’t bad!” 

Getting down to the root of all evil, which everyone roots for—money 
and the earning of same. To begin with, a controversial question: “If 
this country had no income tax, would performers, or for that matter 
would most endeavors be getting the fabulous salaries they now re- 
ceive? Isn't the economy such that everybody “passes the buck,” so 
that he or she won't be trapped with the bundle to pay taxes on? 
Haven't you heard it a hundred times, by some star: “I'm not going to 
take the next assignment—why should I be working for nothing?” Yet, 
an artist like Bob Hope gets many of his top laughs razzing the Gov- 
ernment about the devastating taxes. And the more laughs he gets on 
his programs, because of it, the more money they pay for his appear- 
ances. He sure is in a fix! (I should be so trapped). Bemoaning our fate, 
economically, has crept into ordinary dialog: ‘Hey, you look like a mil- 
lion dollars.” “Yes, I know—with the income tax taken out!” 











In Another Era q 





A headliner getting from $1,000-$2,000 a week was happy on ail 
counts. True, without the tax then, (which was the original fortune- 
building of many of our present, retired performers) and living costs 
much lower, the star of his day wasn't harassed by the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue to explain an item here and there. But in spite of that 
former, supposedly happier state of affairs, I doubt that our top-priced 
stars would change places, even to have that supposed peace of mind. 
The complaining topperoo of today probably knows of the evicted ten- 
ant, sitting out in the inclement weather, the picture of utter dejection. 
A good Samaritan asked the reason of his plight to which the victim 
cried: “My hard-hearted landlord threw me out—I'm out of 2 job and 
can’t pay the rent!” “Don't worry, old man. I’m an employer and I'll 
give you a job and you can pay your rent.” “No, no, that’s very nice of 
you, but I don’t want it—I'd rather have mv grievance!” 

Occasionally you get an actor who doesn’t try to put on a “front.” 
When he tries to genuinely work for less, to tide him over til! another 
“break” comes along, he finds himself in another form of trouble. I 
heard a producer say to a needy actor pleading for any kind of a part, 
and for “coffee-and-cake” salary: “How greedy can you get, with that 
big bankroll of yours stashed away?” 








Irvin Cobh’s Nifty 





Irvin S. Cobb once argued: “There should be a law preventing a rich 
man from griping. He isn’t entitled to both—invading the poor man's 
only privilege and main form of entertainment, the complaint.” 

Only when the high-salaried performer is suddenly reduced, does 
he take cognizance of the state of affairs of thousands of his confreres, | 
who have never tasted the heights. He can’t understand, when his op- 





| ommendations 


| distribution facilities and person- 


By LORD ARCHIBALD 


London, 


Our Cinematograph Films Acts | 
expire in 1960, but we do not yet | 


know whether the new measure, 
whose draft is probably in a very 


advanced state | 


at the Board 
of Trade, will 
be coming up 
for Parliamen- 








sicu 

the next 
months 
whether it 
will be kept 
for the ses- 





sion beginning 
in October 
1959. On the 
whole it is more likely that the 
new bill will come forward in the 
early part of 1969, but in any 
event the various trade organiza- 
tions have submitted their views | 
and recommendations and are now 
waiting for the new bill to appear 
and for the debate to open. No 
doubt many readers of VARIETY 
have reason to be interested in 
what is going to be proposed, as 
changes may affect the prospects 
of American films entering the 
United Kingdom and the  pros- 
pects of Anglo-American coopera- 
tion in production. 

Informed opinion is that the old 
Acts have worked with a very 
considerable degree of success and 
that no fundamental changes are 
likely. This time last year, how- 
ever, one would havé prophesied 
a determined effort by some 
groups to secure a radical modifi- 
cation in the definition of a Brit-| 
ish film, as they wanted to exclude | 
from the British screen quota, and | 
certainly from the benefits of the 
British Film Production Fund, most | 
if not all of the films produced | 
through some form of Anglo-| 
American cooperation. The legacy 
of that mood can be seen still in| 
some parts of the submission made | 
to the Board of Trade by one trade 
association, but even so the rec-| 
made were not 
nearly so severe as some that had 


Lord Archibald 


| been discussed and even favored | 


at an earlier stage. 
The heat has now gone out of 


| 











Hollywood. 
Some years ago, many more than 
I care to remember, I turned in my 


tary discus-| press agent’s shingle, and hune out 
within! a shiny new one reading, “Wr °r.” 
12| As a writer I was bright and eager 
or|and full of ambition, while as a 


press agent I was allegedly full of 
other things. My greatest desire 
in my new profession was to 
cleanse the air of cliches. 

Since those dear dead days two 
decades :iave drifted away, and the 


| passing years have altered my am- 


bition and attitude. I now want 


| to cling and cleave to the cliches 


They are old friends. 
what the people want. What the 
producers want. What the spon- 
sors want. What everybody wants 

When the current broadcasting 
season burst upon us last fall, filled 
with promise, I sat with my two 
young sons watching a new series 
make iis debut. In one scene a 
lawyer assured his comedian client 
that he had never lost a case yet. 
As the scene slowly started to dis- 
solve, Steven, my younger son, 
said, ““‘Watch—the next thing he'll 
be in jail.” Hardly had the last 
syllable left his mouth when the 
scene faded in showing the comic 
in the c’/ink. 

Steven laughed heartily at this 
predictable turn of events, and he 
was joined in the merriment by 
his brother Alan, who is elder and 
should know better. Exceedingly 
exasperated, I asked them why 
they laughed at what happened 
when they knew exactly what was 
going to happen. Steve explained 
with all logic of a 12-year-old, 
“Well Dad, it’s funny because after 
the lawyer said he never lost a 
case, the man wound up in jail. 
It wouldn't be funny if the next 
scene showed him playing base- 
ball.” 

While I pondered this wisp of 
wisdom I had the disiinct feeling 
that Alan was drawing large im- 


They are 


the controversy, however, for hos-| aginary squares behind my back. 


tility towards Anglo-American Co- | 
operation has significantly weak- | 
ened. 
British Film Makers can claim | 
some credit for helping to bring | 
about this change in the climate | 
of opinion, but the most persuasive 
factor has been the critical state | 
of the British production industry. 
It has been increasingly difficult 
to find finance for new produc- 
tions and because of falling at- | 
tendances at home it has been} 
more and more imperative to mar- | 
ket our films abroad. In conse- 
quence the old attitudes of insular | 
purity have been recognized as | 
ridiculous and it is now generally 
accepted that American finance, | 


nel do help the British industry in | 
selling British films in the inter- 
national market without prevent- 
ing the films from being British. 

There is little likelihood that 
any serious attempt will be made 


Well . . . there's no doubt that 
the kids are right. Many movies 


Perhaps the Federation of | and dozens of tv shows have proved 


that if the husband firmly says 
to his wife, “I definitely, positively 
will not go the Van Schermerhorn’'s 
party,” the next scene will provoke 
a mirthquake of merriment if it 
shows them at the party. Or, if 
the husband says, “This is a per- 
fect day for a picnic. My corns 
don’t hurt me and that means the 
weather will be beautiful” . 
then ... the next scene must show 
the family miserably huddled 
under a tree treading water in 
the biggest flood since Noah. 
Another new series which made 


| its debut this season brought back 


be- 
who 


best 
wife 


broadcasting’s 
characters—the 


one of 
loved 


| patiently and lovingly rectifies all 


of her bumbling husband’s mis- 
takes. And just when I thought all 
such portrayals were lost in limbo, 
she came along and epitomizes the 


tion isn’t taken up, how his employer could lie to him; when he was to persude the government that) pect of them. 


told to go ahead and buy a large home and autos and yachts, that he | 
would be the star for years to come. And when suddenly forced to sell | 
all (read the ads to show how inany are in that fix) he is hurt even | 
more, with a second shock; can’t understand why he has to take so| 
much less for the stuff than what he paid for it. Is there no sentiment | 
in the heart of the buyer? Why, he should be glad to give any high | 
price ta be the possessor of a house, auto or yacht that once belonged | 
to Mr. Big! 

When one in this papier mache game gets too smug and feels safe 
forevermore let him hearken to the story of the rich man who swal- 
lowed the chickenbone. He couldn’t breathe. The doctor arrived in 
the nick of time, removed the bone and the life was saved. Soon as | 
the victim found himself breathing easier, he asked, “Doctor, what do | 
I owe you?” “At least half of what you were ready to give me, when 
the bone was still in your throat,” replied the knowing medico. 





the growth of Anglo-American co- | 
operation should be obstructed. 
There may well be, of course, |} 
changes of detail designed to pre- 
vent abuses, but these will be de- 
bated on their merits and without 
partisan bitterness. 

Just as the crisis in the Brilish | 
industry has made many previous 
eritics seek cooperation with those 
they have previously condemned, 
so also has the crisis persuaded 
many others to seek new allies on 
the Continent where previously al- 

(Continued on page 52) 





||__ Follows The Script 


I really enjoyed it when she | 
rearranged her busy doctor-hus- | 
band’s schedule so he could spend 
the weekend with her and her two 
lovely children. I anticipated in | 
advance, if that’s not redundant, 
that she would straighten things 
out when it seemed their brief 
vacation would be spoiled because 
hubby had to appear as a witness 
in court. But what bothered me 
ever so slightly was when a mys- 
terious disease bedded one of her 


THE CLICHE HALL OF FAME 


By MILT JOSEFSBERG 








husband's patients and defied all 


the medical 
pi_xed up 


knowledge he had 
through several years 
of pre-med, medical school, intern- 
ing and Lord knows how many 
years of practice she cured 
the patient in less than 10 seconds, 

Please understand. I'm not be- 
littling the lady with the cure-all 
qualities. She was cute. She was 
personable She was likeable. 
And ber of all she was an old 
friend. A cliche character, And 
yet, 20 years ago, the younger me, 
the bright brash boy, would have 
wanted to eradicate her and all 
the other loveable ladies of like 
nature from the entertainment 
scene. 

I hope this confession will 
cleanse my _ sou). Piease don't 
judge me harshly. Not only am I 
confessing, but I'm going the whole 
hog I am forming an erganiza- 
tion known as the SFTPOKTCC— 
“The Society For The Prevention 
Of Killing The Classical Cliches.” 

Below I have compiled list 
loveable scenes in pix and tcle- 
vision which shall and must be 
preserved If necessary we will 
lobby in Congress so there wifl be 
no open season when critics may 
snipe at and kill off any of these 
faithful friends. The organization 
is open for membership. There 
will be no dues. Contributions 
will be welcomed in the form of 
famed cliches which have won our 
life-long love and therefore most 
certainly deserve our protection. 

Here are my first 10 nomina- 
tions, not necessarily in the order 
of antiquity or loveableness: 

1. The Sea Picture. The philo- 
sophical drunken doctor . de- 
spised and dcerided by the crew 
until he performs an operation 
(always during a hurricane or 
monsoon) so advanced that the 
Mayo Clinic won't learn about it 
for at least 50 vears. 

2. The War Picture. The young 
soldicr who is afraid to die, but 
who eventually saves the hero's 
life by covering a just landed live 
hand grenade with his body. (Note: 
This is even more effective if the 
kid is from Brooklyn, or Jewish, 
or colored, or betier yet, a com- 
bination of all three.) 

3. The Western. The dude who 
comes to town quietly and is 
tricked by the cowboys into rid- 
ing the most vicious horse in 
h'story (alternately named “Mid- 
night” or “Dynamite.”) The dude 
breaks the beast with the utmost 
of ease and as he dismounts asks, 
“Haven't you a beast with a bit 
more bounce?" 

4. The Backstage Story (With 
Music). Ya see, the husband and 
wife are beating the bushes with 
a vaudeville turn, and the hus- 
band thinks he’s the star when 
everyone can see it’s the wife who's 
loaded with talent while he's just 
loaded most of the time. So this 
Big Broadway producer gets 
stranded in a jerkwater town be- 
tween trains and goes to this thea- 
tre to kill time between trains, 
and catches the act and wants to 
sign the wife but not the husband, 
but she don’t wanna leave him, ya 
see, but he realizes he's standing 
in the way of her big chance, but 
he doesn’t let on, so he slyly acts 
like a heel to her so she'll leave 
him and become the new Mary 
Martin. (An excellent touch is 
to have her show's Broadway open- 
ing on a particularly snowy night, 
and as everyone comes out of the 

(Continued on page 54) 
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The Day ‘JB’ Started To 


Believe His 


Own Script 


By DUDLEY NICHOLS 


Hollywood. 
J. B. Pollywigg was the most 
amazing man I’ve ever known in | 
show business. He was the most. | 
successful producer, stage or 
screen or tv, that any of us have 


known or will ever know. His rise | 


was meteoric and his fall was — 
3ut I get ahead of my story. There | 
was no fall. He simply and sud- | 
denly disappeared from our m‘dst 
and I am the only living man who 
knows the cirmustances. I feel 
an obligation te reveal the facis 
and record them for- posterity. 

JB was a producer par excel- 
lence. Not that he had taste or 
any perception of quality. Indee:|, 
that could have been the ruin of 
him. What he had was an infallible 
hunch, a sure instinctive know!- 
edge of what the public wanted. 
It was an 
insight. He could almost weigh a 
‘script in his hand and tell you 
what it would gross with such- 
and-such a cast, or what it wouldn't 
gross with another cast. 

We have all said at one time or 
apother that nobody in show busi- 
ness ever truly knows what the 
public wants, that the only thing 
to do is to write or make or pro- 
duce shows which excite our own 
enthusiasm and then pray for luck. 

We must admit this procedure 
works better than blindly trying 
to please that Hydra-headed mon- 
ster, the public, which ever re- 
mains a mystery to show produces 
—and even to the polister w zard. 
Mr. Gal'up. In fact, 
utterly when he tried to read te 
golden horoscopes of boxoffice fu- 
tures. Hollywood and Broadway 
failed with only slightly less cate 


and had to return to the old hit-or- | 


miss system of putting on what you 
like yourself or what you think 
the public will go fer. 

Not JB! He knew infallibly in 
advance, What his secret was no 
one of us ever figured out. Be 
seemed to contain the pubijic, to 
be the public itself. Or he had a 
built-in mass-libido. I don’t know, 
so why guess. In any case ite 
couldn't fail. In a few short vears 
he rose from office boy at Para- 
mount to fame and fertzne as the 
most successful independent pro- 
ducer in history. 

When I met JBI was fascinate. 
He seemed to have very litt’e of 
intellect, yet he spoke in ax‘’oms. 
Every word he uttered seemed like 
a headline—out of tomorrow's 
newspaper. It was as if the publie 
spoke, out of a sinsle mouth—biut 
with prescience. He must haye 
been clairvoyant, needing no labor 
of thought or intellection to arrive 
at right decisions. I became fesci- 
nated by th's remarkable man that 
I quit my work altogether just to 
be with him and study him. 

To do this I had to work for him 
and I must confess he exploited 
my fascination by paying me al- 
most nothing. You see, he was also 
clairvoyant about me and so quite 
properly victimized me. 


What I wanted to get at wes his | 


secret. How did he do it? What I 
first discoveréd was this—JB him- 
self didn’t know how he did it. it 
just happened. He would look at a 
playscript, immediately cast it in 
his mind as perfectly as possible, 
and out weuld come the infallible 
verdict. If the play or film were 
meant to be a tear-jerker, he would 
touch his throat and say, “It don’t 
give me the lump.” If it were a 
comedy he would touch his paunch, 
which money and success had 
swiftly bestowed, and say, “It don’t 
jiggie here.” If it were a sex-story 


—well, let’s skip that, but he ren- 
dered immediate judgment elo- 
quently. 

The next thing I discovered, 


after learning that h‘s inner oracle 
was self-starting and entirely auto- 
matic, was that JB himself was in 
awe of his powers. Every day he 
felt himself more and more aloof 
from other men, felt himself to ve 
a special creation, unique in the 
midst ef humanity and other fum- 
b’ \g producers who had to use 
their wits or their passion for 
achievement. 

In the third year I knew him he 
made the mistake of trying to ac- 
count for his gift—fer his unique 
supremacy. Now that I look back, 
I think it was like possessing Alad-— 
din’s lamp and then, made drunk | 


' | the right one, for all I know. 


immediate unlabored | 


Mr. G. failed | 


by having. the treasures of the 
world within his reach, trying to 
|find out the secret of the Genie 
who magically procured everything 
for him. 

Perhaps he came to the wrong 
|conclusion. Or it may have been 
He 
|began to suspect that, far from 
being merely tuned in on the de- 
|sires of the spending-mass of 
| humanity, he began to suspect that 
there was something godlike within 
his breast which made everything 
he thought or decided come true 
If he decided to do a thing its 
| suceess was ordained by the very 
process of thinking it. 

I remember the day this hap- 
pened in his consciousness. Sud- 
denly, after all those wonderful 
‘years of not thinking at all, 
began to think. Thought stirred in 
his massive skull like an uncoiling 
serpent. It gave him an immense 
sense of power. Heretofore he had 
possessed the power of money and 
fame, but these were nothing com- 
pared to the power of thought and 
| imagination. Now he dreamed of 
| infinite power. I remember that 
| day. He looked 10 feet taller. He 
was like a man intoxicated. His 
eyes burned. He walked on air. 

Then “Came ‘The’ | Thought! 


~ For now be knew that whatever 
he thought would happen. What- 
ever cressed his mind, concerning 
himseif, would come to pass. He 
felt like an emperor. Then some- 
thing ‘happened which made him 
fee] Eke a god—I'm sure he’d have 
spelicd it with a capital. He won- 
dered if his thought would not also 
affect the lives of others. 

It is strange how he tested this 
ophidian idea. JB at this time had 
ony one competitor, Max Zenith, 
| who owned a chain of theatres JB 

wanted. When one of the Rocke- 
| fellers, who were then acting as 
JB's agents, called JB to report 
thet Zenith had turned down an 
offer of 50 million, JB started to 
double the offer—then caught him- 
self. A thought had flashed into 
his mind. 

“Hold on, Rocky,” he exclaimed. 
“Wait'll tomorrow. We'll get it for 
| half the price.” 

The gentleman on the other 
|phone was flabbergasted. What 
made JB say such a wild thing? 








“T think,” said JB mysteriously, | 


“that my dear old friend Max is 


he | 


| soon - going to be out of the pic- 
ture. 

That was all he said. 
| Next day. the Times reported 
that Mr. Zenith had suddenly and 
shockingly succumbed to a heart 
| attack! 

That was when JB went off the 
deep end. How he knew he was 
That Thing—with a capital 
Whatever he thought, would hap- 


pen! 


7 


His Undoing 





He left his office that last day 
for lunch at “21.” He didn’t need 
cocktails. He was already subli- 
mated. He walked withovt seeing 
anyone else in the streets. 


G. 





Every- | 


where he looked he could see only i 


his own 
quering 
window 


magnified, deified, 
image. Every plateglass 
refected JB. Even the 


con- | 


blank air reflected JB to his cloud- | 


walking imagination. 
And then, just outside “21,” the 
damned serpent within his head 


raised its own spectral head and | 


JAY GATSBY AND MIKE TODD: 
A LITERARY FOOTNOTE 


By MAURICE ZOLOTOW 


| hissed: What if the thought should 
enter his mind that he himself 
might die? No sooner had this 
awful query struck him than of 
course the thought did enter his 
| mind. J] was at his side and didn't 
divine this et the time, but I re- 
member his turning pale and mut- 
tering wildly, “No, I mustn't think 
that, I mustn't think that!’ Though 
he did think it with inereasing 
force and terror. He looked in 
panie at every passing pedestrian, 
every passing car and taxi. Every- 
one had become an occult mur- 
derer with a knife or gun con- 
cealed. I tried to help him as he 
crouched back in terror against 
the wrought-iron railing, but now 
I'd become an enemy and he 
pushed me off with a scream. In 
five minutes he had become a 
blubbering lump of terror-stricken 
idiocy. 

I called an ambulance. We got 
him to hospital and summoned the 
seven most expensive psychiatrists 
in the country. It was no use. JB 
is still locked up in a lavish booby- 
hatch, poor fellow, and the psy- 
chiatrists have his fortune. 

I have disburdened my soul by 
making public these heretofore 
hidden facts. I reveal them at long 
last not only to rid myself of the 
guilty secret but to spread cheer 
among my many friends in show 
business who are doomed to go 
on with their old hit-and-miss, by- 
guess-and-by-God method of prof- 
fering public entertainment. This 
confession, thank heaven, will cure 
them of their haunting fear that 


|} tered men 


|erystallized an essential part of 
| this country, 


some day JB might return to their | 


battleground with 
powers, 








Sureseater—That Was and Is 


Among the coined wordage that came naturally to Variety 


staffers, becattse of pithy, 
tic descriptions or sumup of some 
er Sime 


Silverman’s invention of 


pungent and expedient short-cut linguis- 


show biz phenomenon, was found- 
“artie” and ‘“sureseater.” This 


told everything about the art house, which usually played imports 


or highly 
plot theme or approach. 


The appellation “sureseater” 


“nervous” boxoffice entries, usually with an esoteric 


was almost contemptuous in its im- 


port since show biz is geared to the one dominant key—that of box- 


And where there’s b.o. 
seat. The yesteryear 


office. 
ting a 


there isn’t always certainty of get- 
artie was synonymous with surely 


getting a seat, at any and all time. Not so today. 


Tempus fugits, 


time marches on, and all that sort of thing, and 
today’s downtown deluxer is more likely to 


be the sureseater while 


the class artie or nabe house now usually has a healthy queue. 


Such has been the change in 
York, Chi and L. A., 


lem anywheres. Downtown, 


glamor and giory when 


thing. 


as it’s true in Boston, 
Dewntown is downtown in any ke 


b.o. attitudes. It’s true in New 
Buffalo or Detroit. 


y city. Parking is the same prob- 


too, is synonymous with rundown, once 
pretentious deluxers but often shabby 
“firstrun” 


echoes of yesteryear gilt, 
and “pre-release” meant some- 


Today it is the class nabe which has that personalized touch, 


the customer conveniences, the 


fancy wrinkles that meant and 


went for healthy customer appreciation. Sureseater doesn’t live 


here any more. 


Abel. 








This season in which the 
bitterly ironic personal life of F. 
Scott Fitzgeraid has been explored, 
in a play, “The Disenchanted,” 
and in a book, Sheilah Graham's | 
story of her four-year affair with 
Fitzgerald, “Beloved Infidel.” Of 
course, there has never been a 
season for me since I first began 
reading the stories and novels of 
Fitzgerald in which he has not 
been real and vivid to me and I 
have, over and over again and es- 
pecially in show business, encoun- 
and women who had 


walked right out of the pages of 
the writings of the master, and 
above all, Mike Todd. In all of his 
writings, but most of all in “The 
Great Gatsby,” Fitzgerald, I think, | 


s 


a 


its terrifying mobil- 


ity, its infinite possibility of secur- 


|ing wealth and success and fame, 


of rising to an aspiration and a' 
dream, and then dying suddenly or 
being killed when the dream is 
attained or almost attained. 

On the Saturday afternoon when | 


his diabolical a friend told me that he had heard 


on the radio that Mike Todd's 























| BOHEMIANS” — 


—“THE CUTLASS EMPIRE”— 
cou NTR" 


“THE SOUND AND THE FURY”"— 
“THE LOST COUNTRY”— 
PAGE ONE’—“SONS AND LOVERS”—“HIGH DIVE”"— 
“LET IT COME 
—"RETURN TO PEYTON PLACE.” 


JERRY WALD 


DOWN”"— 





Jerry Wald Productions, Releasing through 20th Century-Fox. 
“THE BEST OF EVERYTHING’—9#'BELOVED INFIDE L"—"THE 
“THE HELL RAISERS”’—“THE BILLIONAIRE”’—"STORY ON 
“THE JEAN HARLOW STORY’-—“HIGH HEELS” 
“WINESBURG OHIO”"—“WILD AND THE 
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plane had crashed somewhere in 
the southwest, a chill of recogni- 
tion ran through me. I had ex- 
perienced this before. But it had 
not happened to Todd. 

It had happened to Miles Cal- 
man. Miles Calman is a film pro- 
ducer who goes to South Bend, 
to see the Notre Dame-Cali- 
fornia football game on Saturday. 
You can read about him in “Crazy 
Sunday,” a short story Fitzgerald 
published in 1932 . the plane 
fell just this side of Kansas City. 
The body of Miles Calman has 
been identified and . And if yeu 
want to know who Mike Tedd was 
and what made him go, you will 
read it in “The Great Gatsby,” 
which was published in 1925. You 
will see his life and his dreams in 
the ambitions ef Jimmy Gatz, the 
midwestern boy, who had a plan 
and a schedule when he was 14 
years old, exercises and study and 
saving at least $3 per week and 
“read one improving book or mag- 
azine per week.” And just as 
Jimmy Gatz becomes Jay Gatsby 
and has a big house on Long Island 
and plenty of money and gives big 
parties and finally, and most of all, 
wants the impossible girl of his 
dreams, whose name is Daisy 
Buchanan in this case, so Avrom 
Hirsch Goldbogen came out of the 
middlewest and became Mike Todd. 

Mike Todd was the most roman- 
tic person I have known and I am 
using the word romantic not in the 
sense of being head over heels in 
love with a beautiful girl, although 
he was that too, but in the sense 
of forever dreaming of the unat- 
tainable and for sincerely believing 
that it was possible for a person 
with sufficient will-power to do 
anything, to make a million dollars 
or 10 million or marry a beautiful 
screen actress, to do anything, to 
do the hardest things. 

And he did it, too, like romantics 
so often do it. He succeeded in 
making life fit into his romantic 
pattern, and in doing so he 
changed the course of the movie 
industry. In a curious and sad way, 
he was bigger than almost all of 
the people with whom he came in 
contact, for under the mask of the 
hard-talking carnival grifter, he 
was the most incurable romantic 
that existed in his time and in his 
circle, and when you were invoived 
with him, whether it was in a busi- 
ness deal or writing an article 
about him for a magazine or just 
sitting around and talking with 
him, you were excited and stimu- 
lated and this was the secret of 
his famous charm. I always came 
away from a meeting with him 
feeling stirred up, feeling that 
nothing was impossible, nothing 
unattainable. 

Mike Todd’s life was the con 
summate incarnation of the Amer- 
ican success story, and his death, 
as F. Seott Fitzgerald had foreseen 
a long time previously, was one of 
a long time previously, was a su- 
per-dramatic capping climax. 
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1958: YEAR OF © 





Blue Chips’ Volume (58) 


Herewith a breakdown on how the various distributors fared in the 
1958 sweepstakes. 
which have grossed, or promise to gross, $1,000,000 or more in United 
i Canadian film rentals, plus the total revenues jor each. 


NUMBER OF ESTIMATED 


States a 


COMPANY PICTURES TOTAL 
20th-Fex SS aate beadcn a saaw oie +knaeeea: ae $46,600,000 
Wetted. Artists ccccccccccces Simeeee mae ae 36,950,000 
Warners ..... SP tien ee Heine rai: wae 33,350,000 
0 abdebbabsas jeneenacame A 32,050,000 
Columbia ieee pele dade Ae ee ae 24,000,000 
ET 24 tne gama nen (edenmennde! ae 20,500,000 
EE. Sadlaiat wee a6 aa csenduencse 11,150,000 
.” <is0xéneaeaetnaaeeee a ctens 10,400.000 
ss hei bonded aces eae ee ho kane 6,400,000 
EE,” sb dias wreatamein ate 2 coos eae) 6,500,000 
Ce S50 Sih pa eegn ey betan om Seucace” a 4.000.000 
Benbaesny, Mestem 5. .cccscscce —ineeeeen” oe 2,000,000 
PC Ge ere ee! 8 1,200,000 
Bee! ign ehenianien Se re 78 $404 290,000 
HOAXERS IN HOKUM-LAND 
i By HY HOLLINGER 
Nobody has ever been able to evaluate with any degree of accuracy 


the boxoffice results of “publicity stunts.” Deviations from the normal 
have been an essential tool of the film pressagent’s trade though there 
are stunts that click and there are stunts that backfire. 

A stunt very often is employed as a last resort. It is pulled out of a 
hat or a pressagent’'s fertile brain when good copy is lacking or when 
the pressagent has exhausted more legitimate means of publicizing a 
picture. Its aim is to “break” the newspapers, perhaps humorously, 
but more important with a mention of the picture. Pressagents dream 
up stunts and “announce” them with great fanfare without the slight- 
est intention of following the.gimmick through. 


| 

Buena Vista, for Walt Disney’s “Tonka,” stated straight-faced that 
it sought ‘accredited amateur Sioux bareback riders who specialize 
in the taming of Indian ponies ... for a special exhibition in New 
York prior to the opening” of the picture. It cautioned that “profes- 


Only Sioux Need Apply 





sionals and bareback riders from other tribes need not apply.” In 
other handouts, the company sought Sioux Indian pottery makers 
horseowners who had named their steeds “Tonka, Sioux bead and 
trinket artisans, Sioux Indian war bonnets “worn during the time of 


Custer’s Last Stand, “qualified amateur Sioux Indian tomahawk,” etc 
BV undoubtedly would have found a way out if any of the ‘“‘accredited” 
or “authentic” amateur Sioux Indians showed up. The reward: attend- 
ance at a special screening of the picture. When BV was promoting 
another Disney film, “Old Yeller,” it set up a screening for all depart- 
ment store Santa Clauses in the N.Y. area. Only one shewed up. 


Maharaja and or Phoney Napoleon ~ 

Then there is the hoax type of stunt. The pressagent assembles the 
ingredients, organizes a set of conditions and stands innocently on the 
sidelines hoping that the newspapers will fall for it. They frequently 
do, but pity the poor pressagent if the hoax is exposed and the in- 
s6tigator is fingered. 

Gotham newspapermen recall the incident of the phony Maharaja 
of Barata. The “Maharaja,” was Albert Schwartz of Brooklyn, who 
showed up at a 20th-Fox premiere of “The Egyptian” several years 
ago in the full regalia of an Indian potentate. His beard and turban 





(Continued on page 14) 


Given is the number of each company’s pictures 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| each 


‘KWL,’ ‘PEYTON, 


‘SAYONARA LEAD 


By GENE ARNEEL 


It was the of the block- 
busters for the picture business 
There were the boxoffice casual- 
ties, as there always are, and along 
with them some impressive money- 
makers to make 1958 distinguished 

The previous year was a rare 
one, for it saw the coming of two 
giants—Cecil B. DeMille’s “10 
Commandments” and the late Mike 
Todd’s “Around the World in 80 
Days,” both of which rate high in 
the all-time roster of revenue 


year 


champs. 
Adequate, indeed, as the 1953 
followup was Sam Spiegel’s stir- 


ring production of “Bridge on the 
River Kwai.” It was top grosser 


for 1958 by a wide margin. And 
with a domestic distribution gross 
of $18,000,000 its commercial suc- 


cess matches the posies tossed by 
the critics, unanimously, and the 


Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
& Sciences. In other words, this 
Oscar winner proved a nifty com- 
bination of art and commerce 
Curiously, despite the interna- 


tional character of Spiegel’s pris- 
oner-of-war drama, which was 
lensed in Ceylon, the foreign mar- 
ket yield is short of commensurate 
with domestic. Rentals from abroad 
are figured at $8,060,000, which is 
fancy, of course, but still less than 
half of the United States and Cana- 
dian take. 

For contrast, Kirk Douglas’ “The 
Vikings” will reach $8,000,000 in 
foreign distribution money as 
compared with $7,000,000 domes- 
tic. (This entry, incidentally, had 
United Artists execs shaky at the 


start because Douglas had gone 
$1.000,000 over budget. The total 
negative investment went to $4,- 


000,000 


In second place for ’58 is Jerry 


Wald’s production of ‘Peyton 
Piace,” an adaptation of Grace 
Metallious’ click and sexy novel, 


with domestic rentals tallied at 
$12,000,000. This lofty coin would 
have meant the b.o. crown in many 
previous years but, to repeat, the 
blockbusters were in abundance 
during '58. 

All in all, 78 productions quali- 
fied for attention in the roster, 
grossing a minimum of 
(Continued on page 50) 











BLOCKBUSTERS 


All-Time B.0. Champs 


[EXPANDED AND CORRECTED | 


With each Anniversary Edition VaRIETy revises its compila- 
tion of the biggest grossing pictures of all time. The figures 
represent gross rentals collected from exhibitors in the 
United States and Canada, as estimated. 

Actual gross in-actual number of theatres is given in the 
case of “Around the World in 80 Days”; responsible sources 
say it’s impossible to predict the tally for the full market 
playoff. 

Parenthetica ly following each title is the distributor and 
year of initial release. 


PICTURE ESTIMATE 


Gone With the Wind ‘Selznick-MG ree .. $33,500,000 
Ten Commandments (Par) (1957) oceeebaneeee 32,000,000 
Bridge on River Kwai (Col) (1958) .... ... ...ccscccccseces 18,000,000 
Around the World In 80 Days (UA) (1957) ........... 17,600,900 
(Actual gross 
for 1,800 
theatres) 

The Robe (20th i ite ss On a again aa ae 17,500,000 
Greatest Show on Earth (Pa: SEE 6G saber ante emehee a 12,800,000 
ese -Biere Go Biereily (Col) (1958) ...ccccccecesccsseees . 12,500,000 
This Is Cinerama (‘C’rama 1952 cin coreere wseeee 12,500,000 
White Christmas (Pa 1954 ‘ sas ..» 12,600,000 
Peyton Place (20th-Fox) (1958 . 12,000,000 
Giant (WB CC Te tee ee eee 12,000,000 
Duel in Sun (Selznic! 1947 11,300,000 
Best Years Our Lives ‘Goldwyn-RKO) (1947 11,300,000 
Quo Vadis M-G NS ne nn vse ue ws cheneueen 10,500,000 
Sayonara (WB I a 66 Wb dt ove baie es ak ales eee eee ae .. 10,500,000 
Capscemse Geemeeey (Crama) (1065) ..... .... .ccwccccnosec . 19,000,000 
Seven Wonders of World ‘(C’rama) (!9 9,500,000 
Samson and Delilah ‘Pa: 5 CRS Pee es ccna 9,009,000 
Guys and Dolls ‘Goldwyn-M-G SOOES sane casbuvdecetenens 9,000,000 
ee ee SEED CUIOGD ©, .'. oon aus be sbcba cess eeseeuaned 8,700,000 
King and I (20t! 1956 8.500.000 
Mister Roberts (WB De inwéwoaees oOetd dese seen eeores 8,500,000 
This Is the Army ‘WB) ‘194 8,500,000 
Battle Cry (WB BRSUD 3. a7 os 6 hill otk keaiee aa 8,000,000 
Bells of St. Mary’s (RKO) (1946 8,000,000 
PEE? vow Sncsb wk ead eenedeceadae 8,000,000 


Jolson Story ‘Col 
Shane (Pa! 1953 
20,000 Leagues 


} ; tobtencs Bee 
Disney-B\V 1955 bs : 8.000,000 


Snow White (‘Disney-RKO DEE <b s Sudans we~eeemeed 7,650,000 
Trapeze ‘UA 1956 : ..++ 7,500,000 
How to Marry Millionaire (20t! 1953 7 > 4-0 ait ble Te 
No Time for Sergeants ‘WB 195 ” ees 7,200,000 
Not As Stranger (UA 1955 ..+ee 7,100,000 


7,100,000 
7,100,000 
7,100,000 
7,000,000 


David and Bathsheba (20th 1851 
For Whom Bell Tolls 
Oklahoma ‘Magna 1957 

Glenn Miller Story ‘1 1954 


Vikings (UA 1958 eer a 
Search for Paradise ‘< n ST 4 ssuedteateenet aus . 6500,000 
High Society ‘\M-G 19 6,500,000 
rll Cry Tomorrow (M-G 1956 6,500,000 
Country Girl ‘Par BT Sc Ras << o> 5.0 Pan eee oe 6,500,009 
re en re” ee ee... wcecusced ua peenepena 6,500,000 
Lady and Tramp ‘Disne\ 195 os ..+» 6,500,000 





6,500,000 
6,400,000 
6,300,000 


Snows of Kilimanjaro ‘20th 
South Pacific ‘Magna 1958 
SEP D Tt ce eo i es 


Continued on page 48 
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Australia Just 
A Repeat: Video 
And % Contracts. 


By ERIC GORRICK 


Sydney. 

Australian film showmen per- 
haps have a tendency to echo the 
opinions of their American and 
British counterparts—-say, a year or 
so later. Hence the current stress 
in thinking may sound “familiar”: 
namely the thought that the future 
lies with blockbuster product at 
hard ticket retailing. 

This is the rub here as previously 


in America and currently in 
Britain: television set ownership 
has reached ominous ‘for exhibi- 
tors) proportions. Australia now 


counts 500,000 video receivers. If 
this is projected to mean 2,000,000 
citizens in their homes tuned :to 
telecasts it implies a _ potential 
absence from the pay-boxes. , 
More sending stations are due, 
two in Brisbane, two in Adelaide, 
one in Tasmania. Continent-wide 
Australian television is approach- 
ing reality. Spell that out as a 





deadly rival to the theatre screen. 

Biggies of the calibre of “Around 
the World in 80 Days” (UA), 
“Bridge on the River Kwai” (Col) 
and “Ten Commandments” (Par) 
have reconfirmed beyond doubt 


that the public is willing to pay 
(Continued on page 50) 
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US. Product As 
1958 Pace-Setter 
In Switzerland 


By GEORGE MEZOEFI 
Zurich. 

Put 1958 down as the renaissance 
year of U.S. pictures in Switzer- 
land After an  uneven-to-poor 
showing in previous years, 1958 
saw a comeback of Yank product. 
Unusually high number of 13 
American films paced the b.o. pa- 
rade with good to smash grosses, 
partly in individual cities, but 
mostly in all five key cities of 
Zurich, Basle, Berne, Geneva and 
Lausanne 

Way out “Bridge on 


front were 


River Kwai Col), the year's un- 
rivalled boxoffice champion with 
a total playing time of 45 weeks in 
the five cities; “Ten Command- 
ments” (Par ‘Around World in 
89 Days” ‘UA) (40 weeks Love 
in Afternoon” Allied Artists); 
“Brothers Karamazov’ (Metro) 
and, though a bit uneven in some 
situations Young Lions” (20th). 

Other. big U.S grossers in- 
cluded: Par “Funny Face” and 
| “Wild is the Wind,” both partic- 
ularly at Zurich smallseater ABC, 
less so in other situations; “Sheep- 
man” (M-G), “Albert Schweitzer” 





| (Hill-Anderson), “Merry Andrew” 
(M-G), “Perri” (Disney-BV) and 
(Continued on page 59) 
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On Critics and Criticism 
By a Vet Pix Pro 


By ARTHUR L. MAYER 


Many years ago when I was young and innocent i wrote 
a piece entitled: “Some of My Best Friends Are Critics. 
The day after it appeared I had no frierds left—critics 
or critics of crities. Writing about motion picture criti- 
cism is like trying to intercede in a bar brawl. You 
land in the alley after being gleefully slugged by every- 
body. 

We all have the right to make an occasional mistake, 
but to return to the scene of the crime—as I am now 
about to do—proves that you are either a halfwit or a 
hero, and I certainly am not a hero. 

The relationship between the picture industry and the 
picture reviewers closely resembles that between men and 
women: we can't live with them but we certainly can’t 
live without them. The only more grusome fate we could 
suffer than having critics would be not to have them. 
You'll get in dutch if you say that yeu do not like your 
wife’s new hat but you'll be in even hotter water if you 
do not notice that she has one. We movie introverts 
crave favorable attention in the press, but attention we 
must have—even though it breaks our hear‘s when we 
read it. 

Indeed, it is high time that we got it through our thick 
skulls and thin skins that if every picture was hailed 
by the critics as a masterpiece, we could not sell genuine 
masterpieces (and a few ersatz) at $3.50 per seat on 
Broadway or $1.50 on Main Street. Bad reviews are 
much like short selling. They help stabilize the market. 
The ideal situation envisaged by every distributor and 
exhibitor, although he never acknowledges it even to 
himself, is rave reviews for his pictures and mediocre 
reviews for those of his competitors. 


Freedom of Expression | 


And did you ever notice how the distributors and ex- 
hibitors who damn the critics most violently are’ the same 
who use their reviews, if good, most profusely, plastering 
them all over their ads and their marquees? They even 
use them when they're bad, taking what little grains of 
comfort they can find in “magnificent scenery,’ “superb 
photography.” “a memorable performance by Joe Doakes.” 

The custom of reviewing movies is in itself a subtle 
compliment. - It puts our still comparatively youthful 
craft in the same category as the ancient aris of painting, 
drama, literature, sculpture and music. The press re- 
ports the advent of new auto models or the replacement 
of the sack by the trapeze but it does not venture to sug- 
gest whether the new product should be cheered or 
jeereé. whether it should be bought or rejected. 

Even in the midst of ‘ts current love affair with tv it 
is not so infatuated as to deem it essential to review 
every show No picture, however, regardless of its merits 
or lack thereof, goes unnoticed, although persenally I 
think a lot of them, including a recent one of my own, 
are no more entitled to space in the dailies than the latest 
breakfast food or deodorant. What the newspapers choose 
to write about, however, is their busiress, rot ours— 
although in passing I cannot help expressing my bewilder- 
ment at their addiction to murder, rape and adultery on 
the front pages and their pious rejection of sex and 
sadism on the amusement page. 

If we are to have critics, obviously they must be free to 
say what they think, however fatuous or far-fetched. By 
the same token, we must have the right to advertise as 
we see fit. And if a paper’s reviews seem so consistently 
cockeyed as to offset the value of our ads, there is no law 
by which we need to use it. 

The, American press, and let’s thank God for it every 
night, can say what it thinks. We, on our part, can do 
what we desire. Doing what we desire, however, should 
not include trying to have critics fired because of the 
opinions they express, if for no other reason than the 
pragmatic one that such attacks only prove boomerangs. 

With any publisher who has money in the bank and pride 
in his institution they serve to entrench his critic rather 
than to harm him. If a newspaper is in such financial 
straits that it must yield to the blackmailing of an ad- 
vertiser, the probabilities are that its circulation is so 
impaired that its reviews cannot substantially affect wus. 
Moreover, if a newspaper capitulates to pressure, as one 
New York daily is supposed to have a few years ago, 
the second critic can well be, as he was in this case, even 
tougher than the first. We ignominiously projected our- 
selves from the frying pan into the fire. 


eZ The Dissidents | 


Having said all this, let me add that critics, like all 
other human beings, have in their ranks a few particularly 
obnoxious types. There is the smart-alec reviewer whose 
major interest is to show how clever he is rather than 
to show what sort of a picture he is writing about. He 
would any day rather coin a wisecrack than help his 
reader reach a wise conclusion. 

Closely allied to him is the critic who is under a com- 
pulsion to display his erudition. He awells at length not 
on the nature of the movie as a movie, but on the extent 
to which it deviates from an original play or book with 
which his readers probably have no acquaintance and 
even less interest. . : 

Then there is the critic to whom Hollywood is a dirty 
word. His obsession is that if a picture has been made by 
a Frenchman or an Italian, it is ipso facto better than if 
it had been made by an American, even an American 
who only recently arrived from Budapest or Vienna. 

I have persynally sufiered through too man) atrocious 
foreign films to have anything but contempt for this 
unjingoistic (to coin a word) attitude. Lastly, there is 
the critic who really hates the movie medium. Why, for 
example, should the smartest weekly in the US. have a 
picture reviewer who would be far happier conducting 
a column on bourbon or broads? 

Actually, in New York City, not to mention Dallas, 
Louisville, Detroit and points west, we have no reasonable 
basis to complain about our critics and 1 say that is as 
one whose pictures and whose person have been more 
roughly manhandled by them than any other living man. 
I have never heard anyone question their integrity. In- 
deed, they would probably be more popular if they were 
































industry. They look at more pictures per week than 
should be asked of any man’s eyes or any woman's pos- 
terior. I have never heard anyone question their intelli- 
gence—at least when they were talking about other things 
than motion pictures. 

Why then do we get hot pants and hot-headed over 
whether the critics turn their thumbs up or down? 
Aren't we all overimpressed as we breathlessly await the 
press verdict? I have been in the picture industry for 
over 40 years and I cannot recall in all that time a 
single film aimed at mass circulation which was made or 
unmade by the reviews. On the contrary, an “artistic 
success,” from “Intolerance” to “The Goddess,” is synony- 
mous in movie parlance with boxoffice catastrophe. “The 
Ten Commandments” did not make a dent in the critics’ 
superlatives but it will break the all-time boxoffice record. 
Currently, “The Vikings” is sailing to success on a rough 
critical sea. 

After you have spent umpty millions to produce an epic, 
it is understandable that a brace of bad reviews agitates 
your ulcers, but ii’s your pride and not your procketbook 
that has been hurt. As Shakespeare once almost said, 
“The fault, dear Brutus, lies not in our critics but in 
ourselves if we are underlings.” 
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| THE DEFIANT ONES 
i saat By AL SCHWARTZ Semen sass 


(apologies to Stanley Kramer) 


TIME—Midnight 

SCENE—Underbrush at Griffith Park. A bright moon 
shines overhead. Suddenly the underbrush parts, and 
two wild-eyed figures some hurtling through the dense 
thicket. They drop to the ground. As they lay panting 
their wrists seem to gleam in the moonlight. Slowly 
we become aware that the two figures are handcuffed 
together. In the B.G. we hear the distant howling 
of a bloodhownd. One of the figures finally speaks: 

FIRST FIGURE. Must you exhale? You'll give away our 
location. 

SECOND FIGURE. (bitterly) Go ahead. Why don’t you 
say it. You'd like to see me stcp breathing com- 
pletely ... you... you... .you one-shot writer ... you! 

FIRST FIGURE. Look, we might as well face it. We're 
stuck to each other. I don't like being handcuffed to a 
producer any more than you like being chained to a 
writer. (The siience of the night is pierced by the howl- 
ing of the bloodhound). 

SECOND FIGURE. Doesn't 
give up! 

FIRST FIGURE. I wouldn't be in this lousy spot if it 
wasn't for you. Did you have to talk me into doing 
speculative writing? 

SECOND FIGURE (indignantly). 
You writers are al! the same. 
anything. All I said was “tell me the idea” 
all I said ... “tell me the idea.” 

FIRST FIGURE. Yeah but while you were saying it, 
you held up the TV section of the Times, ard pointed 
at a program called, “KEEP TALKING.” 

SECOND FIGURE. There's nothing in the Guild rules 
against pointing! 

FIRST FIGURE. That didn’t even satisfy you. 
me act out the story line as a charade. 

SECOND FIGURE. Nothing in the Guild rules against 
charades, either. ‘(They @re once more interrupted 
by the yelping of the bloodhound. This time it is 
terrifyingly close). 

FIRST FIGURE. This is no time to argue. 
we better get moving. 


that damned Guild ever 


I talked you into it! 
I didn't talk you into 
‘2a eee 


You made 


Come on, 


o * 

(As the Writer, Producer, hobble off, two 
Officers of the Guild appear in hot pursuit. They 
are dragged along by a fierce looking bloodhound .. . 
however, as they draw into closer focus, we see thet 
what appeared to be a bloodhound is really an Agent 
on a leash). 

FIRST OFFICER. (watching the Agent sniff the ground) 
I sill think we'd be better off with a dog. ; 

SECOND OFFICER. In this particular situation an 
Agent is better. 

FIRST OFFICER. How do you figure that? 

SECOND OFFICER. You ever try escaping from en 
Agent while you still owed him a commission? It 
can’t be done. Even if you take it with you, it doesn’t 
help. They run a vacuum cleaner over your grave. 

FIRST OFFICER. We're wasting time. 

SECOND OFFICER. Relax. We're bound to catch them 
sooner, or later. 

FIRST OFFICER. You seem confident. 

SECOND OFFICER. I am... remember, we're chasing 
a producer and a writer . . . even if they escape us, 
they can’t escape from each other. (Suddenly the 
Agent lurches forward as he picks up the scent. The 
two Guild officers race after him). 

* + * 


and the 


WESTLAKE PARK—A heavy fog sits on the lake, and 
like two ghostly figures the Writer and Producer swim 
into view. Their heads barely bobble over the water 
as they are held down by the handcuffs. Painfully, 
with flesh shredded fingers they clung to some nearby 


Tocks. 

FIRST FIGURE. 
separate. 

SECOND FIGURE. Are you nuts? How we gonna get 
out of these? (he indicates the handcuffs). You're a 
— writer . .. maybe you should have brought your 

e. 

FIRST FIGURE. 
I've got an idea. 

SECOND FIGURE. Don’t tell it to me. 
trouble with the Guild now. 

FIRST FIGURE. Not that kind of idea. Why don’t we 
take one of these rocks and try smashing the hand- 
cuffs apart? 

SECOND FIGURE. Qh, no you flon’t. You're not pick- 
ing up any reck unless I pick up a rock; I don't like 
the odds. 

FIRST FIGURE. Okay, ekay, we'll pick ap a rock to- 
gether. (They lift up a huge boulder . ... hold it over- 
head a moment, and then slam it down with all their 
strength. They both shriek out in pain). — 

SECOND FIGURE. “(in agony). “The handcuffs didn’t 
come off. 

FIRST FIGURE. No, but our hands did! (joyfully) At 


(gasping) No use. We've got to 


Very funny. (lost in thought) Hey, 


I'm in enough 





GREAT AMERICAN INSTITUTION 
OF NAME-DROPPING 


By RUBE GOLDBERG 


“T was sitting in the club the other night with J. 
Effington Scragg—you know, he’s chairman of the board 
of Consolidated Magneto—when Jim Gormley dropped 
by—of course, you know Jim, he’s president of Gormley 
Blivets, furnishes all the blivets for 
the army, very close to Eisenhower— 
and I was called to the phone by a 
message from Sherman Dabb—good 
old Sherm, he controls Dabb Venetian 
Blind, biggest in the world—and who 
should walk in but Sam Doople—Sam 
owns oil wells all over the world, pal 
of King Saud of Saudi-Arabia. Sorry, 
got to leave now. I've got an ap- 
pointment with John McTowel, head 
of the great McTowel Hotel Chain.” 

This name-dropper is a very special 
type because he has to qualify all the 
names that he drops. Otherwise you 
would never know any of them. He must continually re- 
mind the listener of the lofty estate of his unknown 
buddies. 

But a more prevalent type of name-dropping sycophant 
is the one that drops names of show business greats none 
of whom he has ever met. A theatrical name carries with 
it the implication of greatness and glamour with a touch 
of licentiousness. This particular name-dropper is the 
victim of self-identification, the vicarious type. His stream 
of conversation flows something like this: 

“Who do you think was on a plane with me last week 
—Elizabeth Taylor. She looked even better than she 
does in her pictures. My dentist has Marlon Brando for 
a patient. He doesn’t say a word when he’s in the chair. 

“I was paying my bill at the Beverly Hills Hotel on 
my last visit out there and could hardly write a check 
because I was so excited. John Wayve, Dean Martin, 
Bing Crosby, Groucho Marx, Sophia Loren and Lassie 
all walked through the lobby at the same time. The 
fellow who has the apartment next to me in New York 
has a very good friend whose father used to sit in the 
same bar with Eugene O'Neill in Greenwich Village. I 
have a summer place up in Connecticut that used to be- 
long to Theda Bara. Some of the original furniture is 
still there. One of the chairs was actually sat in by 
Rudolph Valentino. Want to see my autograph book? 
I've got Rex Harrison, Frisco, Maxie Rosenbloom, Caruso, 
Bob Hope, Lawrence Welk—.” Well, that gives you the 
general idea. 

We do not have to give much space to the next type 
of name-dropper but he must be included in our special 
list of offenders. His association with celebrities is purely 
a figment of his imagination. In other words, he is a 
plain liar. It is not unreasonable to think that he really 
believes what he says for the simple reason that he says 
it so often. You meet him for the first time at a cocktail 
party. With no encouragement at all he will say: 

“I'm a little tired because I was up late last night 
playing poker with Nelson Rockefeller, Bert Lahr, Gypsy 
Rose Lee and the Duke of Windsor, deuces wild with 
one-eyed Jacks. On the way up here I ran into Billy 
Gaxton and Victor Moore and they insisted that I go te 
Sophie Tucker's rehearsal with them but I had to turn 
them down because my schedule is so full. I can't stay 
here more than a minute. Josh Logan is waiting for me 
at the Waldorf. Cole Porter wants me to hear some 
of his new songs tonight. Excuse me. I left this phone 
number with my butler, I’m expecting a call from Winston 
Churchill.” 

In spite of these unpleasant aspects of name-dropping 
it must be admitted that, without it, there would be no 
newspaper columns, very little dinner conversation, not 
much love-making, and hardly any barroom camaraderie. 
The urge to toss names around comes from the craving 


(Continued on page 33) 

















Rube Goldberg 





last we're free of each other. All we've got to do is 
pi.4 up our knuckles and go our separate ways. 

SECOND FIGURE. It was worth it. We never have to 
look at each other again. (they climb out of the water, 
and stand on the shore). 

FIRST FIGURE. Well, goodbye. 
wooden brain. 

SECOND FIGURE. Goodtye. And may all your residuals 
be little one. ( Neither makes a move to go). 

FIRST FIGURE. I thought vou were leaving. 

SECOND FIGURE. I though you were leaving. 

FIRST FIGURE. Strange. I don’t seem to know where 
to go without you. 

SECOND FIGURE. That's funny. 

FIRST FIGURE. Is it possible . . 
other? 

SECOND FIGURE. Maybe we do. 

FIRST FIGURE. If that’s the case, what are we running 
nar ae Why don't we give ourselves up to the 
Guild? 


Don’t pick up any 


I feel the same way. 
. Maybe we need each 


. . . 


BACK AT GRIFFITH PARK. The two officers of the 
Guild slowly trudge their way along a path. They both 
look tired, and unhappy. This time they are alone. 

FIRST OFFICER. (disgusted) I told you we should have 
gotten a real dog. 

SECOND OFFICER. I said I was sorry. 

FIRST OFFICER. Wasting all that time. 

SECOND OFFICER. There was nothing else to do. We 
had to stop and call the ASPCA. 

FIRST OFFICER. What a lousy break. With hundreds 
of agents in town, we had to pick one that was rabid, 
(they walk a moment in silence) We'll never get them 
now. They must be miles away. (They are interrupted 
by the sound of voices singing in harmony). 

SECOND OFFICER. What's that? (The singing voices 
draw closer. The officers of the Guild stare in bewild- 
erment at the unexpected sight. Approaching them, 
armn-arm, the writer and the producer come forward 
joined in a duet). 

WRITER AND PRODUCER. “WE'RE POOR LITTLE 
LAMBS WHO HAVE LOST OUR WAY 
BAH, BAH, BAH 
WE’RE BACK IN THE FOLD NO MORE TO STRAY 
BAH, BAH, BAH.” 
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SCREEN SEX SANS SUBTLETY 


INAGINATION VS, | What Chinatown Film Fans See 
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‘Soviets, Celluloid, and C-54’s | 


= By STUART SCHULBERG 


Now that Berlin is once again a black, unhappy headline, I find my 
memory poking back through the ruins and the rubble to 1948, when 
Joe Zigman and I set up a sort of motion picture command post for 
Military Government in that drawn and quartered city. We had been 
sent over originally by Pare Lorentz to produce a documentary rec- 






































BOSOM, THIGHS 


By HERMAN G. WEINBERG 
(The following learred discourse 
on the good old days when writers 


Imports From Hong-Kong Long on Morality, Magic 
—Evil Is Always Punished—Good Heart Extolled 


By SOL C 


HANELES 


(Sociologist at N.Y. City College) 

















ord of Nazi crimes to “reorient” the German people. Before we had|a@nd directors used art rather Mothers’ tears, ancient glory and 
even spliced in the end title for that horrific film, we were ordering than anatomy to get across the | just desert for saint and sinner are 
4 up the main title for a new chapter in German history—The Blockade | presence of cx values 1% e€X-| 11, principal courses served regu- 
of Berlin, Overnight our littie film unit at the gutted Tempelhof stu- cerpted from a _ chapter of his larly at New York’s three Chinese 
| dio became a Western movie headquarters operating nearly around | Jorticoming book. “Sin and Ci 
the clock to turn out newsreels and documentaries which not only | "¢ma.”) movie theatres. Judging from the 
beefed-up the morale of the Berliners themselves but also explained The “new look” in screen sex fact that one out of seven motion 
their plight to their less political cousins in Western Germany. is down to its own basic fact, | pictures and one out of four foréign 
Because of our presence there, the studio was declared a Military | e.g., the anatomical differences be- lanuage features shown annually 
Government installation, and cold, hungry personnel were given one tween men and | women. — The | in New York is a Chinese product 
hot meal per day in the dilapidated canteen, and enough coal to pipe | screen’s “new look” (read: “Movies stamped with a “made in Hong 
some heat into the rusty radiators. Fifteen hundred calories per day | are beiter than ever!"’) is really Kong” label, it would not be ex- 
and a bit of steam heat were rare luxuries in that pre-Hilton era of | very old, indeed, and could come aggerated to state that while this 
Berlin, and Joe and I therefore won the studio popularity poll hands | as a surprise to no one save the fare may not be pleasing to the 
down. Our mornings began with a stream of grips, electricians, sound- perennially sheltered. i ,, |oecidental palate, it is a staple in 
men and secretaries filing into my office and Joe’s cuttingroom to Time was, though, when it wasn't | the Chinese-American’s film diet 
shake hands with us. The same ceremony was repeated every morning, | thought necessary to dwell lecher- Themes recur in these films with 
until we learned to schedule half an hour of each working day just for | ously on the bosoms of actresses! ouch persistent regularity that the 
the “Guten Tags,” and the “Guten Abends,” the customs and courte- | nor to find endless pretexts to un- neophyte is likely, at his first ex- 
sies of Germans at their best. dress them, when sex per se WAS | nocure, to be assured of sampling 
Meanwhile, between handshakes, they were pasting and wiring their | the issue. An ironic smile, a kiss what is most typical. Whether in 
studio back together again. The lot had a proud tradition dating back | behind a fan, the close-up of 4) piack and white or color, the 
to the dawn of the industry, when one-reelers were shot in great glass | bedroom door meaningfully being | characters and places and the tech- 
stages there and a young Berliner named Ernst Lubitsch was feeling | opened or closed—such | trifles nique of moving them on and off 
his way to comedy touches. Finally the day came when the first post-| Were once enough to make their | the screen are essentially identical 
war feature was announced. points. When Lubitsch had Mi- jin Chinese films, at least for the 
It was to be a Hans Albers picture called “Ueber Uns der Himmel,” | Tiam Hopkins, bored playing a 509.odd the author viewed during 
and Eric Pommer, who was chief of the M. G. film section, had not |24ame of checkers with Maurice | j95. 
only licensed it but nursed it and coddled it from its inception. The | Chevalier (in “The Smiling Lieu-|  yjsyally static, unconcerned with 
plot escapes me now—as, in fact, it seemed to escape the director |fenant”), suddenly throw the transitions which heighten the 
° while it was in production—but it had something to do with the re-|Checkerboard on the bed, the | time sense of the viewer, an ap- 
turn of a weary soldier, Albers, to the war-torn capital just after the | Poimt was succinctly made. When | parent lack of interest in light gra- 
war. Its theme was Hope and Optimism, which were about the only | Monte Blue drew Marie Prevost’s gience or perspective, Chinese 
two possible ingredients of a movie in those discouraged days. At any | Scarf closer around her in the chill | ¢jjms move slowly but unswerving- 
. rate, a working camera was cannibalized from three damaged models, | "ight air during their garden ren- | jy towards the unfolding of the 
ancient lights were soldered back into flickering operation, and set | 4¢2vous, she contemptuously flings | pjo¢ 
construction began. I'll never forget the morning Joe and I wandered | *t Off because she is warm, not cold With little stylistic or plot in- 
onto Stage One to look over that first set. It consisted of a shattered |—2"4 another point has been ventiveness from one film to the 
street, some bombed-out buildings, and piles of debris everywhere. |™ade. And when Florence Vidor | next the Hong Kong product falls 
We stared in disbelief. In a city where an undamaged building was a| ‘the film is “The Marriage Cir-| neatiy and humbly into three slots. 
rarity and rubble still clogged half the streets, the diligent Germans |°!@”) Subsequently looks for her ee ae 
had created their ruins with plaster of paris, lath, paint, and monk’s husband ‘Monte) in the acest a _-----/ 
cloth. The set was a miracle of the scenic artist’s skill, erected some | ¢? Slipper catches in the scarf aS| The “Over the Hills and to the 
500 feet away from the real thing outside the studio gates. j it Scuds across the grass In a TIP- | Poorhouse” approach, in such films 
Sa =~ > _— pages pling wind and, since it is a scarf as: “Hard Won Love and Justice.” 
iW oe. There’s a Distinction! ao of the sheerest crepe-de-chine, she “Qyr Doctor's Mother.” “Real 
When we asked the producer why it was necessary to build new ruins ; does not notice it and continues to | Love,” “Shadows of Flowers and 
in a city glutted with authentic ones, he looked at us incredulously and | Search for her errant spouse with | Death,” and “The Unlucky Song 
replied, “But Meine Herren, we are making a feature film, not a doc-| the silent evidence of his marital | Girl,” drive with unremitting force 
umentary.” He had not yet heard of de Sica and Rossellini shooting | defection carried along by her. | to depict the suffering of the in- 
their little masterpieces in the “open city” of Rome, and could not | This kind of movie eloquence (‘the | nocent at the hands of the un- 
anticipate George Seaton’s realistic “The Big Lift” which was to be | cinematic equivalent of the Wild-| ¢onscienably amoral and immoral. 
shot here six months later. By the time two stages were filled with ar- | ean epigram) has long since been | These films delight in portraying 
tificial rubble, the blockade ‘was on in earnest and the airlift had be-| forgotten, this gossamer stuff of|jn painful detail, the social evils 
gun to ferry in the daily provisions for 2,250,000 West Berliners. Un-| Which screen sophistication once | which the Chinese associate with 
fortunately the studio was ‘situated at the edge of Templehof Airport, | Was made. . the well-springs of injustice. 
the hub of the entire U.S. ferry operation. Planes roared in and out Surely, it is not sophistication| Gambling, lechery, disrespect for 
every two or three minutes, sustaining Berlin but bringing on a nerv- | to revel in bosoms and behinds—| elders, desertion of a mate, pros- 
ous collapse for the unit's sound engineer in the process. In short,| amd how far, in the last analysis. | titution, cowardice and avarice take 
they were trying to shoot “Ueber unds der Himmel” with the “Him- | Can you go on the screen, with all | their toll in human suffering and 
mel” filled with C-54’s and C-47’s. its taboos? If the current vogue | are: properly punished. The vic- 
Meanwhile, the sound effects of the planes synchronized nicely with | for a literal renderinz ef sex via|tims of man’s inhumanity turn 
(Continued on page 52) i (Continued on page 52) | grey, eventually stoop with age but 
—_* = 
ACLU Opines On 
Free Speech 
United States Supreme Court 
continues to duck the main issue 
concerning motion picture censor- 
ship, ie., whether or not the basic 
principle of prior censorship is in 
violation of constitutional free 
P speech. This is noted by the Amer- 


ican Civil Liberties Union in its 
year-end review. i 

Instead, comments ACLU, the 
nation’s highest tribunal continued 
to confine its verdicts, as it has 
done in the publishing field, to the 
individual merits of each film blue- 
pencil case ‘on the basis of a nar- 
row definition of obscenity.” 

No surprise to the trade is the 
ACLU finding that Brigitte Bar- 
dot's “And God Created Woman” 
gave city officials across the coun- 
try their biggest migraine since 
Warners’ “Baby Doll.” 

The ACLU report does little 
more than reprise censorship cases 
of the year (the period covered is 
July 1, 1957, to June 30, 1958, ac- 
cording to the publication, al- 
though some actions mentioned ac- 
tually were subsequent to the lat- 
ter date) 

Underlined is the continuing ac- 
tivity of the Chicago city police 
censor panel which, among other 
things, saw to it that “Desire Un- 
der the Elms” could be viewed 


only by persons of 21 and over 
despite Production Code approval. 











SHIRLEY MacLAINE 


never sour towards their basic val- 
ues or purposes. 

The family appears in these films 
as the main arena in which man's 
corruptibility is tested: the family 
is pummeled and repeatedly bru- 
talized, but it is indestructible. 

In “A Mother's Tears.” the mem- 
bers of a family are literally torn 
aparts, separated by illness, death, 


kidnapping, war and bodily sale, 
but ultimately, against a musical 
background of Beethoven, Tschai- 


kovski or Jingle Bells, the remain- 
ing members are reunited—family 
survival assured—at least until the 
next film 

In “Bitter Tears” for example, a 
poverty-stricken girl is betrayed by 


her lover; an illegitimate son be- 
comes a burden fcr her and in 
desperation, she- sells the child 
for adoption After passing 
through several unhappy years 
with an adoptive mother whose 


sole interest in him is based upon 


her wish to keep her husband's 
wealth from f:lling into the hands 
of his concubine’s children, the 
boy runs away. He is given shel- 


wife of a research 
physician. The boy trained in 
medicine and, in turn, becomes a 
doctor who discovers a technique 


ter by a kindly 


is 


for performing a corneal trans- 
plant On the very day when his 
colleagues are to bestow on him 
the highest lourels of their pro- 
fession, the hero’s three “Mothers” 
appear to claim a share cf his 
kudos. 

In what is a rare and gracious 
piece of didacticism, the natural 
mother states before the assem- 
blage thet in order to merit the 
title of “real” mother, a woman 
must: bear, care for and teach her 
child She waives her claim to 
her son as her funct’on was only 


biological; the boy's first adoptive 
mother mere!y cared for him and 
so is but partially qualified. The 
third mother, on the other hand, 
the most deserving as it was 
she who performed the most im- 


is 


portant function by teaching the 
boy and guiding him into a life 
of humanitarian service 


No Smeoch ng | 
ever shown, nor 
skirts raised or knecs petted; the 
secondary com:c figures take their 
prattfalls, doors are s!ammed and 
windows broken; potential fathers- 
in-law consume large quantities of 


No kissing is 


| “3-star Hennessy” to drown con- 
| vention in the face of their de- 
| termined offspring Late model 


convertibles glitter on the boule- 
vards against a background of 
sampans; disgu:sed young men 
sneak into women’s college dormi- 
tories causing Dean Prude to shud- 
der and faint; jealous husbands 
and suspicious wives energetically 
dart out from closets breaking into 
song, high-pitched, nasal commen- 
taries on life, love and nature. The 
inevitable happy ending is high- 
lighted ty the cast queuing on the 
imaginary apron of the screen, 
blissful in renewed social solidar- 
| ity while Benny Goodman's rendi- 
tion of “Deep Purple” crashes in 
crescendo. 

| The viewer will find the pres- 
| ence of male and female magicians 
| in Chinese films a source of some 
| interest. No mere prestidigitators 
| these Chinese conjurers. In “The 
Emperor Came to the South,” 
| “The Magic Knife,” “Blood Roots,” 
}and “The War Lord,” adventure. 
the internecine manipulations of 
a unwieldy bureaucracy mingle 





with the enchantment of human 
transformations, rivers welling 
from saucepans, sudden disap- 


pearances and bewitched women 
of overwhelming beauty doing the 
bidding of the sorcerer. 

In none of the Chinese films is 
there an attempt to develop “sus- 
pense.” The viewer has no trick 
endings to expect. The viewer 
knows all along what will happea 
to whom and why—he does not 
have to be titilated into varying 
degrees of uncertainty regarding 
the ending 
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Remembrance of Things Past 


——— By ARTHUR KOBER 


Naves of sound flooded the rowdy little room as shrill 
high-pitched voices, lubricated by liquor, broke against 
the brassy blasts of music which peppered the eardrums 
in what seemed like an unremitting attempt to shatter 
them once and for all. 

Suddenly the voices were stilled. The music, too, 
softened and went.limp. Necks craned, awed whispers 
were relayed from table to table, and people openly gaped 
at the young movie star who stood framed in the doorway, 
a smile frozen on his face. 

Russel Sherwin allowed himself and his fine chiseled 
features, his dark touseled hair, his strong broad should- 
ers to be passed iike a football from two men in dinner 
clothes (although he knew there was some subtle distinc- 
tion in their rank, they were both headwaiters to him) 
to their superior, a third man in dinner clothes. The 
latter unveiled his teeth in a _ swift, fleeting smile, 
elaborately waved Sherwin and his three friends to a 
table facing the orchestra. 

Russel and the thin, palefaced man in silverrimmed 
spectacles helped tie two extremely self-conscious girls 
out of their wraps. (One looked slowly about, proud of 
her prize, the other studied the white tablecloth, em- 
barrassed at the attention.) There was the usual inde- 
cision over the crder. As Russel struggled with the 
various items on the menu, *mangling the French in an 
endeavor to translate it into something intelligible, an- 
other man in dinner clothes came to the table. 

“Good-evening, Mr. Sherwin,” he said, extending his 
hand. “I'm glad to see you here. If there’s anything you 
want, anything I can do for you, just let me know.” 
Russel’s smile, s.ill pinned to his face, remained un- 
changed. “I’m Freemont Wilson,” said the man. Then 
glancing around the recom, he added “I own this place.” 

“Oh. Oh, yes.” The movie star turned on the full 
effulgence of his smile as he pumped Wilson’s hand. 
“I heard a lot about you. Newspapers and columns.” 


[____"Tie Works 









A photographer appeared, brushed the women and the 





thin man out of camera range with his hand, and called’ 


out to Sherwin who looked over in time to hurl! his smile 
at the white explocicn of the flashlight bulb. Wilson 
again thanked Sherwin and tur#ed away to whisper to 
an assistant who hurried off toward the bandleader. 

“Freemont Wilscn, owner of The Nest,” said the thin 
man, his bespectaciec eyes trailing the man. “I pictured 
him a thinner fella.” 

“Well, Buck.” The older of the two girls gazed ad- 
miringly at the movie sar and shook her head. “Who'da 
believed it? Why, ii seems like yesterday when you used 
t call at the house to take Bess out—” 

“All right, all right, Henuah,” said the other girl 
sharply. “You went all over that territory before. Now 
drop it.” She turred te Sherwin who moved his tilted 
profile slightly, and said apologetically, “It was Hannah’s 
idea, phoning you at the hotel. She saw that interview 
in Monday's paper. That’s how she—” 

“It's all right, Bess,” the film star said magnanimously. 
“Boy, I just can see them back home, their eyes popping 
out when you tell them about this. About being with 
me at The Nest, I mean.” His smile expanded and then 
suddenly vanished. “My brother siill works at Randall's?” 
he asked. 

“Yeah.” said Hannah. “Old man Randall wouldn't fire 
him. He's proud of Ben, points him out to everybody 
who comes initio the store. ‘That’s Russel Sherwin’s 
brother,’ he says. Randall wouldn't let him go no matter 
how many times Ren—” 

The embarrassed girl, the one called Bess, tried again 
to explain. “I told Hannah and Joe I didn’t want to 
bother you. I told them you must have a million things 
on your mind—” 


The Commercial | 


Russel wasn’t listening to her. At the mention of his 
name over the night club microphone, he whipped out a 
comb from his inside pocket, ran it swiftly through his 
hair, tugged at his collar and adjusted his tie. The 
smile, for a quick moment lost, now reappeared, 

“—Hollywood’s good little bad boy,” the metallic voice 
announced, “that killer-diller of pictures who steals hearts 
as well as scenes, that fugitive from Hollywood’s gold 
mine—” 

Bess shifted her gaze from her sister’s face and its rapt 
expression, to her brother-in-law. “I don't get it,” Joe 
said critically, surveying the room. ‘“What’s all: the fuss 
about? This place is just like any other joint. Maybe 
ig so.* Must be the celebrities—that’s what: pulls ‘em 
n, 

“Quiet, Joe!” admonished Hannah. . 

“He’s here with us tonight, folks,’ continued the band- 
leader, “and maybe if we give Russ a nice big hand, 
maybe he'll stand up and take a bow. How about it, 
Russ?” 

He was on his feet before the announcer had finished, 
before the downpour of applause showered on his ears. 
Bess studied him closely, noticing his practised bow, the 
siow swivel of his head, the meaningful glance around 
the room as he bestowed a small but equal portion of 
dental charm on the eager upturned faces. 


It was hard for her to reconcile this lacquered young 
man, se perfectly poised, so sleekly groomed, with the 
boy she used to know back home. He was sloppy and 
careless then, wearing the same stained suit day after 
day and only on Saturday nights, when he took her to 
the dance, did he make a gemuine effort to look present- 
able. Buck smiled a good deal in those days, too, but 
there was something ;to smile about then, a joke he had 
made—half-apologeticaliy, or something they had seen 
which amused them both. 

What she couldn’t understand was this grim: resolve 
to keep his teeth bared in a perpetual smile. What made 
him do it? she wondered. Wasn't it a tremendous effort? 
Couldn't he feel a strain on the facial muscles? She found 
herself forcing her features into a smile to test the 

















effect, and promptly erased the grimace when she caught 
Joe’s eye spearing her in bewilderment. 

“Look, Buck—fans!” Her sister’s voice broke into her 
consciousness, scattering her thoughts. Several girls came 
timidly forward, extending slips, menus and pencils, and 
giggling nervously. 

Bess marveled at the facility with which he siphoned 
out charm. 

“I bet they must be thrilled through and through,” 
commented Hannah when they had finally captured 
Russel’s attention. “I bet they never expected to see 
you here in person.” 

“That's something for their memory books, all right,” 
boasted Joe. 

“And the way they begged you for your autograph!” 
Hannah chuckled loudly. “Seems to me they’d rather 
have that than—well, than money.” 

“Gonna be worth more than money some day,” proph- 
esized Joe. He removed his glasses, wiped the lenses 
with his napkin and donned them again. His eyes, slits 
when undressed, became ovals once more. “You know 
something, Bess,” he said, waving his finger at her. “Those 
letters from Buck you have back home, I wouldn’t lose 
them if I was in your shoes. No, sir! Gonna be pretty 
valuable some day.” 

The Scrapbook | 

“I keep telling her to start a Buck Sherwin scrapbook,” 
said Hannah to the actor. “I’d start it off with your letters 
and then I'd paste in any pictures of you or stories in 
newspapers amd magazines. Mighty nice thing to have 
around the house when the neighbors drop in to visit.” 
She turned to her sister. “You gota lotta snaps of Buck 
around the house. I'd paste them in too if I was you.” 

“Look, Buck.” Bess knew she was blushing and avoided 
his eyes. “I told Hannah I didn’t—” 

“How'd you like to have a brand new picture of me 
for that collection?” he interrupted. “Soon’s I get back 
to the Coast I'll send you one, the latest. And I'll sign 
it myself, too. No press-department signature for you. 
Not you, Bess.” 

He learned forward to take her hand. “There it goes 
again,” she said to herself. “Faucet charm.” 

“Buck.” Bess took a deep breath before she asked it. 
“Don’t you get tired of it—the smile I mean? Aren't 
there times you'd like to tell them not to annoy you, you'd 
like to eat quietly, you want to talk to your friends? There 
must be times you want to tell them to get the hell away 
from you” She heard her own voice rising. 

“What kind of talk is that?” snapped Joe, scowling his 
disapproval from behind his silver-rimmed glasses. 

“Pay no attention to her, Buck,” Hannah said quickly. 
Before Sherwin could summon a fitting reply, the waiters 
were at their table, excha ng plates, transferring food, 
and fluttering over them like a flock of agitated pigeons 

Hannah and Joe, to make up for Bess’ tactlessness, plied 
Sherwin with questions. “What’s Hollywood really like?” 
they wanted to know. “Is it true what they say about you 
never can save money there?” And in between mouthfuls: 
“Is Kim Novak the same off screen the way she is on 
screen?” 

Bess made an effort to eat, but it was useless. Her 
mind tried desperately to cling to a picture of a shy, 
clumsy youth she knew so well and liked so much only 
a few brief years ago; this newly polished, highly glisten- 


















ing young man sitting beside her, prattling foolish answers 


to ridiculous questions, telling of fabulous characters 
in an unreal world, was shading that mental picture so 
that its outlines grew dimmer and dimmer. 

When that long, dreadful evening was finally over, he 
had managed to blot out forever all remembrance of 
things past. 


A Pitch For Culture 


Author-Lawyer’s 14-Point Program For 
Practicing 7 Lively Arts 





By MORRIS L. ERNST 


This is the time of year when people make what they 
call “resolutions.” What they are really doing is editing 
their dreams and ambitions. Since only old men have 
ever written Utopias because they alone know that dreams 
are potent makers of history, I 
thought I would put down very brief- 
ly a few of my dreams, all easily 
attainable, to help the culture of the 
people of ovr Republic: 

1. A half century ago we decided 
that no railroad could own a coal 
mine and we now won't let a rail- 
ro2d own an airline. Let’s divorce 
the radio networks from the televi- 
sion networks. Any one but the 
present owners can make real money 
out of radio. The present owners 
cannot do so because the top man- 
agement lcoks across the hall at tele- 
vision and says: “There is the field of gold.” Just look 
at radio personnel turnover. eu 

2. Why shouldn't we abolish all tariffs on First Amend- 
ment material—books, movies, etc. 

3. Can’t we break up the big museums in metropoli- 
tan centres so that with many branch museums artistic 
wealth can circulate into the local areas which comprise 
each big city. The big museums, moreover, might ride 
circuit with their art to the towns presently starved. 

4. We shouid prepare at once for the evil day when 
Russia joins the Copyright Convention since, under that 
odd document, Russia may join to prevent the publication, 
ues years, of its technical books in English in our 
and. 


r 


5. With very little persuasion the censorious groups, 
which are mainly Roman Catholic, may shift their censor 
activities from a negative to an affirmative approach. We 
should help them shift so that they will tell people what 
to see, to read, and to hear. They might enjoy the com- 
fort of affirmation instead of negation. 


6. Let’s hope that some Foundation will make studies 











M. L, Ernst 
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‘THERE OUGHT 10 BE SOME LAWS’ 


By BENNETT CERF 

The Society for Purifying the Atmosphere in the World 
of Art and Entertainment is urging Congress to pass 
four laws in its next session. 

Law No. 1: Beginning immediately, all film compa- 
nies and independent producers 
MUST pay the prices announced by 
their publicists for all story buys. If 
an author can prove that he has re- 
eeived only $7.98 for a story that, ac~- 
cording to a studio release, was “ob- 
tained, after frantic bidding by four 
other major studios, for $300,000, 
plus a percentage of the profits,” the 
difference must be deposited imme- 
diately to the welfare fund of the 
. SPAWAE, 

Law No. 2: Film companies and in- 
dependent producers, furthermore, 
henceforth will be required actually 
to produce all pictures announced by their publicity de- 
partments. (It is estimated that if this law becomes ef- 
fective, one publicity-mad producer will have to produce 
267 full-length pictures in the next eight months). Fine 
for every original announced and then forgotten, $10,- 
000: for every classic thus abused, $20,000. There will be 
an additional fine of $5,000 if the blurb for the mythical 
picture includes “Mr. X has submitted the script to 
Greta Garbo, who has expressed extraordinary interest 
in the project.” 

Law No. 3: All gossip columnists must reveal within 
24 hours the identities of personalities hinted at in blind 
items like “What blonde film bombshell is chewing hash- 
eesh like mad with what millionaire hoop manufacturer 
in a Far Rockaway pad—and does her producer-husband 
care?” (The gossip columnist shall be held entirely re- 
sponsible for all costs and damages in ensuing libel suits). 
For every blind item proven a figment of the columnist’s 
imagination, a $5,000 contribution must be made to the 
SPAWAE., 

Law No. 4: Any sports writer beginning a column in 
the second person (“You are Canvasback Crumplebaum, 
Last night, as you heard the referee counting ‘ten’ over 
your prostrate carcass .. .”) shall contribute in penance 
to the SPAWAE treasury the sum of $1,000. 

If these four laws are indeed enacted, it is believed 
that before you can say Swifty Lazar. the Society for 
Purifying the Atmosphere in the World of Art and En- 
tertainment will be richer than the Getty, Ford, Rocke- 
feller, and Gabor families combined. 

Vying with the SPAWAE for public favor is an admir- 
able organization whose praises I first heard sung by 

















Bennett Cerf 


playwright-preducer Howard Lindsay. 
Whenever Mr. Lindsay is interrupted in his work by a 
phone call, and a syrupy voice begins, “I am calling you 


at the suggestion of our mutual friend, Judge Schnickle- 
fritz. The Judge just knows you will want to take a table 
(it’s only $600 for a banquet ... ,” Lindsay interrupts, 
“But, my dear fellow, haven't you HEARD? I've just been 
elected vice president of the Anti-Solicitation-by-Tele- 
phone Association.” Then, cheered and inspired beyond 
reckoning, he slams up the receiver and rejoins Russel 
Creuse at the community typewriter. 





to find out what casual relationship, if any, exists be- 
tween publication of obscenity or sadism and human be- 
havior. 

7. Bar Associations should explore the practice of the 
law by lawyers in the offices of the big talent agencies and, 
at the seme time, reexamine the positicn of the Bar in 
relation to lawyers whose primary duty is to act as entre- 
preneurs and agerts for talent. 

8. With Alaska, our 49th State, we have a chance of 
developing sufficient water power to use those vast for- 
ests to increase ovr paper supplies for books, magazines 
and newspapers, 

9. Let’s reduce the international postage rates so as to 
aid the spread of our culture. All international mail 
should go by air and the subscriber or reader throughout 
the world should only pay the modest postage rates re- 
quired fur transmission by boat and train. 

10. Why shouldn’t copyrighted material, a form of 
Governmental monopoly grant, get the same capital 
gains advantages as are now lawfvl for any useless gad- 
get patented under our monopoly patent laws? 

11. Is there no way of creating public pressure so that 
the prestige symbols of the networks shall not be limited 
to Jayne Mansfield’s dimensions and sixshooters? 

12. Since the book trade, unlike any other industry, 
consciously helped abolish its retail outlets by supporting 
book clubs, can’t we use Our remaining 8,000 weeklies as 
cultural outlets for books in small towns? 

13. Our tax law should be reappraised. At the mo- 
ment all entrepreneurs are given high tax advantages. 
Surely discrimination against creative people—writer, 
painter, opera singer, baseball ployer, etc.—should be 
abolished. 

14. There is a myth in the U.S. that we have 1,000 
dailies and 5,000 weeklies because communities cannot 
economically stand the cost of competing papers. All 
that I ask on this score is that the misguided who sub- 
scribe to that myth should take a look at Nantucket Island 
which has two competing weekly papers serving a winter 
population of only 3,500 without unbearable economie 
burdens on readers or advertisers. If anyone is really 
interested’ he can there see how competilion enriches the 
market place. 

I could add another score of suggestions. I am per 
suaded that our leadership in the world depends on what 
we do to encourage the creation and diffusion of knowk 
edge. Creative people have the best and mosi dramatic 
lobby in our nation, Any.time that they want te be 
imaginative and daring they. can lead us to a spiritual 


revolution. Must the organizations of creative folk remain 
impotent? 














January 7, 1959 
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‘Bottle I?—Prescription 
For Marketing Int'l Hits 


By GEORGE MARTON 
(European Story Editor for 20th Century-Fox) 
Paris. 

In the early part of the 18th century in Hamburg there once lived 
a writer whose name was Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. He was a good 
writer and his play, ‘Nathan The Wise,” is still a classic. 

Lessing wrote a book entitled “Hamburgische Dramaturgie” in the 
German original which, in a free translation, could be cal.ed “Drama- 
turgical Advice From A Man In Hamburg.” 

In one of the chapters on instructions to actors, Lessing says: “An 
actor who wants to portray a Turk on the stage does not have to be- 
have like a Turk but like the audience imagines a Turk to behave.” 

This maxim is not as true today as in Lessing’s time. The difficulty 
today is that audiences throughout the world do know what a Turk 
looks like and acts like. Remember, there is a Hilton Hotel in Istan- 
bul. Therefore, an actor who plays the part of a Turk has to be either 
(a) a Turk, or (b) exactly like a real Turk. This makes the operation 
of an international impresario a little difficult. 

If you want to export a play successfully, my advice is to “bottle it.” 
Name'y, you take the original cast, the original play in the original 
language and present it “as is.” Or. you take the original play, make a 
literal translation, keep the original background and characters and 
approximate as much as possible the play as perfertned in the coun- 
try of origin. 

Your third possibility is to turn the play into an entirely new one. 
Get yourself a top-grade adaptor and call it a play by the adaptor, 
based on some obscure original, and transfer the background from 
Marseilles, France, to Peoria, Ill. 


Let me explain what I mean by the “bottie it” process. If an audi- | 


ence can identify itself with the play by looking at something that re- 
sembles a real American play, you are safe. Or, if you present “Irma 
La Douce” or “La Plume de Ma Tante” or the original cast of the 
Theatre National Populaire in New York, you have in front of you 
something typically French; something with which nobody in a New 
York audience can identify himself. If and when that thorough non- 
identification is pessible, you are all right. Also, if you know that you 
are looking at an exotic piece of nonsense from a different Continent 
where no identification of any kind is possible, you won't have any 
worries ? 

But you are in trouble when you do a play or a motion picture where 
your audience does not know exactly in what part of the world it takes 
place. Plays in which some kind of identification is possible, to a cer- 
tain degree, and which do not underline the fact that the play's action 
is on a different planet are the most dangerous. The audience gets lost 
in this no-man’s land of yes or no-identification and the play is bound 
to flop. 

Of course if genius is at work—I am thinking of John Huston’s 
“Moulin Rouge”—you can forget all I've said. Geniuses are the ex- 
ception to the rule. 

Unfortunately, we don’t have many geniuses anywhere. Perhaps that 
is why there are less stories and plays sold by European authors to 
motion picture companies in Hollywood and to theatres on Broadway 
than before the last war. The sum total of monies paid to European 
authors is probably not less then “in the best years.” This is due to in- 
flationary prices for first-rate material and not to the higher quantity 
of material sold. It is true that the French picked up over $1,000,000 
for “Bonjour Tristesse,” “That Certain Smile.” by Francoise Sagan, 
‘River Kwai” and “The Other Side of the Coin” by Pierre Boulle, 
“Patate” by Marcel Achard, and “The Roots of Heaven” by Romain 
Gary. It is also true that these are prices for “blockbusters,” i.e. in- 
ternationally very successful books and plays. 

The two most important developments on the story market are 
these: First, no European book or play exists for practical purposes 
in the conscious mind of an American producer before an “American 
version” becomes available. For instance, this means that Francoise 
Sagan might sell 2,000,000 copies of her new book in France and this 

(Continued on page 54) 
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REAPPRAISAL OF 
DECADE'S SHIFTS 


By HAROLD MYERS 


London. 

How has the British show busi- 
ness altered in the last decade? 
The easiest way to answer this 
complex problem seems to this re- 
porter to look back on his engage- 
| ment books over the last 10 years. 
| The changes that have developed, 
many quietly and 
have altered the entire pattern. 

Ten years ago West End vaude- 
ville was a thriving and competi- 
tive segment of the show business 
scene, with the London Palladium 
and 
vigorously for international talent. 
| Ten years ago television was 
still in the luxury class of enter- 
| tainment and a long way from be- 
|coming the mass medium. The 
BBC had the field to itself and its 
regular service, resumed in 1946 
after the war was still in its in- 
fancy. 

Ten years ago the British motion 
picture industry was going througn 
its first major postwar crisis, con- 
ditioned by the government squeeze 
on foreign currency which led to 
the imposition of the ad valorem 
duty and whic’: was followed by a 
45° British quota. 

Ten years ago also saw the be- 
ginning of the might club and 
cabaret boom which was to reach 
its peak in Coronation year. 

Ten years ago “Oklahoma!” and 
“Annie Get Your Gun” were set- 
ting the pattern for the new type 
of Broadway musical show. Today, 
“My Fair Lady” and “Where's 
Charley?” are carrying on the good 
work. 

TV’s Big Impact 








How has the situation changed? 
West End vaudeville today is vir- 
tually non-existent. The Palladium, 
which became the _ international 
variety flagship, now features 
vaude for just a few weeks a year, 
more or less as a stopgap between 
its Christmas pantomime and iis 
annual summer revue. The Casino 
bowed out of the contest some 
years before and has now become 
the home of “Cinerama.” Occasion- 
ally, and purely as a fill-in, there’s 
| vaudeville at the Prince of Wales. 
| Looking back at one’s 1948 en- 
gagement book one recalls that 
salmost every Monday in the year 
was taken up with a vaude open- 

i (Continued on page 54) 


imperceptibly, | 


the London Casino bidding | 








Washington. 

| Outlook for motion picture in- 
| dustry in 1959, according to Com- 
merce Dept., is more of the 1958 
story, when theatre boxoffice re- 
|ceipts rose to an estimated $1,200,- 
|000,000 (compared to $1,116,000,- 
1/000 in °57) and feature film pro- 
| duction nosedived. 

| Further increases in b.o. receipts 
|are likely in '59, Commerce Dept. 
| believes, largely because of tax 
|break going into effect Jan. 1. 


In Washington's 59 Crystal Ball: 
B.0. & Attendance Up, Fewer Films 


| the revenue of the U.S. film indus- 
try is accounted for by foreign 
distribution.” 

Commerce noted “evidence” In 
industry reports and statistics that 
‘58 film theatre attendance topped 
57 “slightly.” During past three 
years, report said, average weekly 
attendance has been between 45,- 
000,000 and 46,000,000. But an 
industry check claimed that week- 
ly attendance attained 68,818,000 

(Continued on page 61) 


| Then, first $1 of admission price, | 


regardless of total is 
| federal tax exempt 

Commerce experts see no rea- 
son total attendance at film thea- 
tres will jump in '59. 

Noting that feature film pro- 
duction fell from 325 in '57 to 225 
in '58, yearend Government report 
anticipates no significant reversal 
in this trend in ‘59. And this 
means, report continued, neighbor- 
hood houses and other smaller 
theatres, miffed with Hollywood 
for slim pickings available to them, 
will keep on screening greater 
number of foreign films 

Foreign market for 
tures should continue 
Government said. Earnings from 
abroad for U.S. comovanies are 
estimated about $215,000,000 
for °58 and should hold to about 
same figure in ‘59, report said 
It was also almost identical in ‘57 

“U.S. films,” report added, “con 
tinued to be the preferred product 
with foreign audiences throughout 
most of the world during 1958 and 
dollar remittances were main- 
tained at a high level Film 
agreements with the United King- 
dom, Italy and France continued 
unchanged throughout 1958 and 
the imvortent German market was 
free of triction 

“It always difficult to fore 
cast trends in the international 
market for motion picture films. 
However, it would appear that the 
outlook for 1959 is bright. Barring 
unforeseen difficulties and legisla- 
tive obstacles in foreign couniries 
foreign business for U.S. films and 
remittances of film earnings from 
abroad should continue to expand 
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The U.S. film industry is the most 
important film producing industry 
in the world market, and the for- 
eign market is of great impor- 
tance to its wellbeing and eco 
nomic health. It has been esti- 


mated that approximately 45° of 











Aina Good, Ir 
If ‘Abused,’ Fans 


By EMIL W. MAASS 
Vienna. 

A visiting showman attended a 
performance in a local film house. 
Upon learning that the film was 
being held over, he asked the 
manager why, since the house was 
but little more than half full. 

“Oh,” said the Viennese exhibi- 
tor, “I doubled the admission 
price, so the gross will be like 
capacity.” 

This is the sort of story, dis- 
paraging to the local operators of 
film houses, which is enjoyed lo- 
cally. It is one way of emphasizing 
that Austrians resent the private 
managements of the cinema, ruled 
by suck caprices. What makes the 
contrast here in Vienna is the 
paternal regard shown the ticket- 
buying publie at the state-oper- 
ated opera and repertory theatres. 

State theatres see to it that the 
queues are protected from rain 
and open well ahead for advance 
sale. 

Yet Austrians are good film fans. 
From Rust, .a village on the 
Neusied! Lake in the Burgenland, 
come statistics, showing that each 
inhabitant went 50 times last year }: 
to the cinema. 1 
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PON VACATION 


By GEORGE JESSEL 
Hollywood. 


actor 
Is 


Every 
another, 


at some time or 
called upon to write 
a column for some columnist who 
is on vacation I find that this 
particular one serves me 

“Mr. Smith is on vacation.” 

This line has a very warm Ameri- 
can sound. 


Mr. Smith—a typical and most 
familiar American name—being on 
vacation, means he is in good 
health, the people he is working 
for are sa‘isfied with him, he has 
left everything on his desk in 
order, there is no doubt about his 
return to office Yes, the 
Lord’s in His Heaven, and all's 
well! 

Now, the average Mr. Smith, 
in the plumbing cr the hardware 
or almost any oher  business-- 
from furniture to Elvis buttons—- 
would throw all business thoughts 
aside as he leaves to go fishing, 
take it easy in the mountains, or 
loll around at the seashore and Ict 
the sand dribble through his fin- 
gers, without a care in the world. 

Whether this “forgetting about 
everyihing” for two weeks is the 
kind of vaca ion “our” Mr. Smith 
is having. I don’t know I know 
that peopie in show busing par- 
ticularly the kind 1 have been 
brought up with—never actually 
have had a vacation 

If I go on a boat to Europe, I 
must be prepared to get a show 
ready for the Seamen's Charity 
Concert ... If I get toa place where 
there are Americans, where my 
face is familiar, I must be ready to 
go on at any time, for some cause 
or other Tf it is not that, I 


have got to be thinking aboui the 


next speech or the next teievision 
appearance—and there are times 
when, even if I am swimming in 
the ocean, and a good line comes 
io mind, I have to. swim back to 
shore and race for my pad and 
pencil. 

I do hope tnat “our” Mr. Smith 
can completely forget for a little 
while about velevision that 


sweet dreams will occupy his sleep 
in which Jackie Gleason, Milton 
Berle, quiz shows and spectaculars 
}do not jump around bis pillow 
and that he can rise in the 
morning leisurely and walk in the 


| sunshine without wondering about 


the operation of quiz shows 
|or whether the system of tv rat- 
ings will continue, where the ca- 


reer of an actor or an actress or 


|an artist can be killed completely 


overnight just by someone making 
a few hundred telephone calls in 
a nation of 170,000,000 people. 

I met “our” Mr. Smith only 
once, and I was very favorabiy im- 
pressed. The conditions were con- 
ducive to goodwill and good food 
—we lunched together at the Hill- 
crest Country Club. And I found 
Mr. Smith very literate, easy to 
talk to, and much more receptive 
to the mood of a veteran showman 
like myself than most of the news- 
paper writers who have to do with 
the newest of the aris—television 
—supervised completed by the ad- 
vertising business. 

Therefore, 1 wish Mr. Smith 
all that’s well, and I hope that in 
the next decade you may again 
see this byline by me, beginning 
and ending with: 

“Mr. Smith is on 


vacation 
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Problems in the Uses of ‘Titles 
For Works in the Amusement Field 


By SAMUEL W. TANNENBAUM 


(Former President, Copyright Society of U.S.A.) 


During the past year, the num 
ber of claims and lawsuits in the 
entertainment industry involving 
the use of titles (names) for mo- 
tion pictures, radio, television pro- 
grams, musical compositions, lit- 
erary and other works equaled or 
exceeded those in prior years. 

If as much thought and atten- 
tion which had been given to in- 
vestigating the copyright status of 
material intended to be used in 
the entertainment field, were de- 
voted to a search of the prior 
uses of contempla‘ed titles, the 
costs involved in tke settlement 
of such claims, and the expendi- 
tures for advertising and publicity 
could have been substantially re- 
duced. 

It has become a mat'er of rov- 
tine for the motion picture and 
broadcasting industries to institute 
a search to determine the valid- 
ity of the copyright of the work 
before the rights are purchased, 
in the same way that the pur- 
chaser of real esiate has the con- 
veyanee records examined befcre 
he parts with his money. 

According to the last published 
Report of the Register of Copy- 
rights for the fiscal year ending 
Juhe 30, 1957: “Almost 25% more 
notices of use (of musical com- 


posiions on mechanical instru- 
ments) were recorded, and 12% 


more assignments 2nd other docu- 
ments were recorded during fiscal 
1957 ihan during fiscal 1956.” 
While this increase refers to sta- 
tutory copyrighted material, it is 
also true with respect ‘o the abun- 
dance cf other maierial. 

The recent increase in the num- 
ber of television programs, popu- 
lar songs and paperbeck book edi- 
tions has added to the perplex- 
ity. Every channel is searched for 
a new title or for zn old title with 
which the present generation is 
not familiar. 

Scientific developmen‘s, inven- 
tions and progress in the amuse- 
ment field like those in the com- 
mercial industry, bring with them 
new and more intricste probiems 
in ascertaining the evailability of 
a title. 

Nevertheless, while many of the 
leading firms in the amusement 
field do take the precaution to 
find out if the contemolaied title 
had been previousiy used, many 
frequently make the fatal error of 
relying on a cursory cheek in some 
of the current entertainment year- 
books, a few other sources, and let 
it go at that. In some instances, 
no search is made. They believe 
that as long as the title had not 
been used recen ty in the same 
area as their particulzr operation, 
it is safe to use. It msy just hap- 
pen that the other sources they 
failed to check would have dis- 
closed the danger ci appropria‘ing 
the title. 
| Title Miscoxceptien | 

It is a common misconception 
that the copyright of a book gives 
the author the exclusive rigat io 
the use of its title, This is not so, 
for copyright protects only the 
method of expression and ireat- 
ment of the plot end incidents. 
There are many plays, the texts 
of which have no statutory copy- 
right but are held in manuscript 
form under common law copyright. 
Therefore, don’t think that if you 
find no copyright. play bearing 
your proposed title, you are in the 
clear. If the pley hed an exten- 
sive run outsice cf New York or 
even a brief run cn Broadway be- 
ware of the use of thet title. 

An author can safely use for his 
book the title cf a previously copy- 
righted book, provided the plot, 
incidents and ciaraciers ere dif- 
ferent, as long as the subsequent 
use of the same or similar title 
would not create in the public 
mind the belicf that the latter 
book is the work of the prior user 
of the title. The deception of the 
public is the test 

The tendency of the courts to- 
day is te prevent ene from earning 
“his bread by the sweat of seme- 
one else’s brow,” as a U.S. Dis- 
trict Court has recently said. The 
misappropriation cf property 





which was acquired by another 
person’s effort, money and “sweat,” 
is the basis of relief. The law is 
becoming more concerned with 
“commercial immorality.” 

The field of music can no longer 





be considered an exception te|no other presentations. The court 
the general rule. For a long time, held that the dramatist owned the 
many copyrighted songs bore the title, as it had acquired a second- 
identical or similar titles. As long | ary meaning by reason of its hav- 
as the words and music were dif-| ing been publicized in three of the 
ferent, it was claimed nobody was largest cities and production no- 
hurt. Today, the situation is quite | tices were published in trade 
different, due to the popularity and | papers. The small attendance was 
extensive use of music for records, | held to be important only in fixing 
in motion pictures, radio and tele- | the amount of the damages. 


vision. | “How ta Avol ia 
In spite of the old idea that a | |_How to Avoid Complications _| 
song could not be deemed to com-| How can the expense, em barass- 


pete with a movie or play, substan- | ment and annoyance arising from 
tial sums are paid by motion pic- | the conflicting use of a title be re- 
ture companies not only for the | duced to a minimum? — 
use of the music but also for the! Check ail possible prior uses in 
use of the title of the papular | the literary and amusement field, 
song. Such was the ¢ase with | not limiting it to the area in which 
“Young at Heart,” “Slaughter on | you contemplate your use of the 
Tenth Avenue,” “But Not for Me.” | title. 
Songs are becoming closely iden- | t 
tified with movies. The pictures,| had only one or two prior uses, 
“Three Coins in the Fountain” and | especially if fairly recent. Where 
“Love Is a Many Splendored | there are a number of prior uses, 
Thing” are typical of the use of | if there are one, or possibly two, 
the same titie for the picture and | by prominent or popular authors, 
the popular song used in the pic- | or the title covered a popular story, 
ture. | book, play, movie, broadcast (radio 
There has recently grown up aj and television) or song, avoid its 
close tie-in between the motion) use. ; 
picture industry and paperback; Don't think of using the title of 
book publishers. To promote the a book published 20 years ago un- 
movie attendance and book sales, til a search disclosed that it had 
wire wall racks holding paperback | not been used recently for a paper- 
books upon which the local movie | back book or popular edition. The 
or television show is based are set| same is true w.th respect to an 
up in the neighborhood drugstores | old play, moiion picture, yvadio or 
and bookshops. This was the case | television program, or song. There 
the “Dragnet” program cn NBC-TV. | may be recent revivals of the play, 
with “Tne Bridge of San Luis Rey,” | reissues of an old motion picture, 
“Jane Eyre,” “Junior Miss”: also| or television use, rebroadcasts of 
Just because a play was a flop,| radio or televis.on programs or old 
do not think you can safely use the | songs which are on popular records 
title for your piay, picture or in a modern arrangement. 
broadcast, even though the plet,| After you are satisfied that i 
dialog, characters and incidents, safe to use the titie, keep using-it 
are entirely dissimilar. A verdict | in connection with your movie, ra- 
for $17,500 wes upheld by the high-} dio, television program, song or 
est court in California in favor of | other work. A title not conflicting 
the dramatist against a motion pic-| with a prior one becomes your 
ture company whic» used the same | property as long as you keep using 





occasion where I might be in- 


\ talk about, that was the press- 


By all means, avoid a title which |’ 


| pretty fascinating questicn myself 





| analyst, 
hat it is | Complicated. 
7 | said, works in mysterious ways to 


| 


title “Slightly Scandalous,” even| it. It thus becomes identified with | 
though the play, characters and in-| you and is associated with your} 


cidents were difi2rent. The play | motion picture, play, radio or tele- 


Philadelphia and after seven per-| period of time, the title may be 
formances in New York; there wer« ‘freely used by others. 








Reaxers In Hokum-La 


st Continued from page 9 jaa 
caught the fanev of the newspaper photographers end they insisted 
on photographing h’m without being urged to do so by the 20th rep- 
resentatives. The precsagents pretended that they were unaware of the 
“Maharaja’s” identity. The next day the phony ruler’s picture was 
displayed in most of the New York papers, with the notation, cf course, 
that he had attended “The Egyptian” premiere. 

It was then arran<ed to “tip” the City Desk cf the N.Y. Times which 
ran a split page story exposing the hoax. Other papers also picked it 
up. The exposure did not, however, lessen the hoaxer. He was tem- 
porarily in demand for television appearances a~d he showed up on 
various shows siill dressed as a Maharaja. In the meanwhile, “The 
Egyptian” continued to cbiain plugs. 

About a yecr lrter—this time at the premiere of “Desiree,” in which 
Marlon Brando played Napoleon—seme Brooklyn refugee made ap- 
pearance. Describing himself as a bastard ¢esconcent of Napoleon, 
garbed weirdly and accompanied by a French-speaking family, he again 
got the lens treatmert, along with plugs for “Desiree.” A newspaper 
editor, however, recognized Napoleon's “offspring” <s the former phony 
Maharaja and the film company was warned that if it ever pulled the 
stunt again, it would be blacklisted from the paper’s pages. End of 
tale. 


| The Chicken & The Fox | 


Sometimes the best-conceived stunts—on paper, at least—are never 
executed because a higher-up turns “chicken.” This occurred, oddly 
enough, with the aptly named “Chicken Every Sunday” which was 
playing at the Roxy, N.Y. An imaginative praiser conceived the idea 
of having a truck loaded with chickens pass the Rexy on Sunday after- 
noon. Accidentally, cf course, the truck would have a mishap in front 
of the theatre and coops, conveniently opened, would tumble off the 
vehicle, the a'm being to swamp the area cf tze Roxy with chickens. 
The purpose, cf cource, was obvious, but the executive charged with 
alloting the coin for the stunt thought twice and ruled against it. 

Some siunts happen fortuitously and press2cents, although inno- 
cent, are ofien blamed or credited—as, for example, when a fox was 
loose in New York just as a film company was releasing “The Prince 
of Foxes.” A pressegent was promised a bonus if he could arrange 
such an occurence. One of thos rare cases of pure coincidence worked 
in his favor and he duly accepted the accolades of his superior. 

Luck and proper timing are frequently a p-essagent’s best ally. 
Warner Bros, corralled some nice space for “Damn Yankees” when a 
telegram signed by Gwen Verdon, the star of the picture, was sent 
to Basebail Commissioner Ford Frick, the presidents of both leagues 
and the inhabitants of the press box during the World Series com- 
plaining that a woman has never been permitted to throw out the first 
ball. Some stories appeared that Miss Verdon, who played a she-devil 
in the picture, was hexing the N.Y. Yankees. 

Stunts designed to create goodwill some times have the opposite 
effect. A group of newspapermen were junketed to Little Creek, Va., 
to witness the activities of the Navy’s frogmen in connection with a 
picture titled “The Frogmen.” As a demonstration of ihe unit’s activi- 
ties, the Navy exploded an underwater bomb. It went off a little too 
close to the assembled newsmen and most of the observers were splat- 
tered with mud. This caused a Navy officer, in full hearing of the press, 
to remark: “Now those s.o.b. civilians have an idea what we have to 
go through.” 





























|was panned by newspapers; it, vision program or literary property. | 
{closed after 15 pcorformances in| Once you discoutinue its use for a| 





| the nine-year-old from cursing and 














Hollywood, 

I must tell you at the outset 
that I’m new at this sort of thing. 
The duties and privileges of a best 
selling author are still novelties 
to me. Until very recently I en- 
joyed the luxury of being con- 
fused about almost everything; 
nobody wanted my opinion about 
anything, not even the perform- 
ance possibilities of certain horses 
on which I’ve done considerable 
research. 

Shortly after my book, “Seidman 
and Son,” appeared in the book- 
stalls, I was invited to speak at lit- 
erary luncheons. My conception of 
a literary lunch could only be an 


-vited to eat my own words. What 


ing question? 

I decided to make a little survey 
@mong some close friends who 
were gathered around a table 
with me recently. I said to them, 
“What would you be interested in 
hearing me talk about—frankly?” 
They said, “Frankly nothing. Shut 
up and play cards.” 

On my own, therefore, I've 
elected to answer a few questions 
which I've been asked from time 
to time. For instance: How did 
I become a writer? I find this a 


—about writers whose work I’ve 
come to admire. It’s not an easy 
question to answer. It postulates 
a larger question—how does any- 
one become anything? Husband, 
father? That's easy. That’s the 
cosmic swindle in which we're all 
involved. But brain surgeon, nu- 
clear physicist, hairdresser, psvcho- , 
writer—that gets more 
God, I’ve heard it 


perform His wonders. Sometimes 


By ELICK MOLL 





the results are even more mysieri- 
ous than the ways. 

In any case, I think for me a} 
significant milestone was the time | 
when I was nine years old, at P. S.| 
163 in The Bronx, I was given a 
red, white and blue pencil by my 
teacher, Miss Fianagan, for writ- 
ing an essay entitled “‘Why I Love 
My Parents.” Those of you who 
are parenis will rightfully con- 
clude that this was a number of| 
years ago. Things have changed. 
Today the essay would be titled, 
“Why I Detest My Parents,” and 
the prize would conceivably be a 
red, white and biue Thunderbird | 
with raised foot pedals to keep | 


carrying on like Rumpelstiltskin. 

But in that Age of Innocence, a 
red, white and blue pencil was 
Eldorado. It symbolized all the 
wealth and glory that might be 
mine if I continued to win prizes 
with my essays. I had another} 
such experience some years later 
when I got my first check for a 
story—from Story Magazine—for 
$20. Another milestone marking 
the primrose path of the successful | 
author. Just imagine—$20! Once | 
or twice a month! Just for writing 
stories! 

Well, despite many subsequent | 
disappointments and heartaches, I | 
feel that the symbols have not! 
played me false. There's nothing | 
I can think of that I'd exchange 
for the satisfactions and rewards 
of writing a bestseller. I’m with 
Joe E. Lewis in this regard. I’ve 
been rich and I’ve been poor. And 
rich is better. 

But in spite of having had some 
success as a writer, I remain as 
naive as any reader about the en- 
tire business of writing and writ- 
ers. When I've finished reading a 
book that I've enjoyed or been 
excited by, I find I’ve construed an 
image of the author behind it.) 
Usually a rather romantic image. 
That's why I particularly like the 
pre-Raphaelite period. Those poets 
had the grace and charm to lock 
like their work. Byron, Keats, 
Shelley, Rossetti. And one of the 
moderns who really belong back 
there—Rupert Brooke. “Breathless 
we flung us on the windy hill. . .” 
You look at Brooke’s picture and 
he really looks like someone who 
might have flung himself breath- 
less on a windy hill. In our time 
so many writers of exciting books 
only look as if they would fling 
themselves breathless into the 
bank or the finance company or a 
bar.. Take this Nabokov. If he 
had any sense of the fitness of 
things he’d look like a depraved 
Bacchus with vine leaf hair. In- 
stead he looks like the manager of 








Confessional of a Rewilderaal| 
Author of a Bestseller 





a supermarket. I think it’s another 
one of the things we can blame 
on the Machine Age. The making 
of writers ought to be strictly 
handwork. 

| Typed! | 

This desire on the part of read- 
ers to match the story with its 
creator is fairly universal. I had 
my first experience of it when I 
published a piece many years ago 
in Scribner’s Magazine. It was 
about an eight-year-old boy who’s 
been crippled by polio and his 
friendship with a lady of easy vir- 
tue at a mountain resort in the 
Catskills. A sort of early model 
Lolita, in reverse, as I think of it. 
(I'd like to say, parentbetically, 
that I'm amazed to hear Lolita dis- 
cused as a pornographic book, 
rather than as a serious and re- 
markable work on demonology. For 
myself, I'd certainly a deal rather 
be locked in a room with Dracula 
or the Werewolf of Paris than any 
of the 12-year-old girls I come 
across in the homes of my friends. 
The mere thought of getting into 
bed with one of them could send 
me screaming to an analyst.) 

Anyway, abcut this story of the 
crippled boy and the demi- 
mendaine of the Borscht Belt. A 
friend of my wife’s called her to 
say she'd read it and found it very 
touching. “But I never knew,” she 
said, “that your husband had polio 
when he was a boy. He hardly 
limps at all.” 

With this new book I feel I’ve 
rounded out a rather eclectic (I 
hope that’s the rizht word) career 
in writing. I've written short 
stories, long siories, novels, tele- 
vision shows and, just now, a 
Gramatization fer the stage of 
“Seidman & Son.” And, of course, 
the usual number of letters ex- 
plaining why I've had to defer pay- 
ment. And movies. I've lived in 
Hollywood for a dozen years or 
more and [I could go on a bit about 
n.y relationship with the “Indus- 
try” as it is called —rather repul- 
sively, I think. 

But you've probably heard it all 
before. I do intend to write a mon- 
ograph some t'me, however, on the 
relationship of movies to literary 
material. 


! Story _Coni f erence Talk | 











Out here I quickly ran into a 
nomenclature that dazed me. First 
of all I heard from a producer who 
wanted to kick a story around with 
me. When i'd relaxed with him a 
bit, in his office, he proposed that 
he bounce a few ideas off my head. 
(Off the tep of his head. Which 
curiously enough didn’t come to a 
peint. He was not a stupid man 
at all). From time to time I’ve 
been invited to goose up the 
heroine, punch up the role of the 
hero, draw a bead on certa’a 
characters. I’ve been congratulated 
en licking a story and once there 
was great jubilation because I'd 
broken the back of a story. Ac- 
tually broken its back. No one 
ever seemed to worry that the 
story might be lame afterwards, 
or entirely paralyzed. Mysteriously 
they all seemed very happy about 
the whole thing—even the people 
with the money 

Perhaps I should say a word 
about “Seidman & Son.” I hope 
you've all read the book, I hope 
you’ve liked it. I'm very fond of 
it myself. I’ve never had more fun 
writing anything. I guess it’s be- 
czuse I’m fond of the people. Some 
of my best relatives are Jews and 
I suppose that the characters in 
the book, in one fashion or another, 
mirror my feelings about them, 
From the mail I’ve received, I con- 
clude that many people share my 
fondness. I’ve had letters from 
people, Chr’stians, who make me 
feel that the book has perhaps 
done a mite to foster sympathy 
ard understanding and affection, 
rather than the reverse. But I 
didn’t intend the book to carry any 
messages or propaganda. Oddly 
enough some Jewish periodicals 
have taken me to task for not deal- 
ilng more seriously and profound- 
ly with the subject of “The Jew 
In America.” To all of these I 
rrust reply as I did to a critie in 
the New York Post. All I really 
wanted to do with this book about 
a garment manufacturer and his 
family, was to make a nice little 
summer dress for $3.95. Anybody 
who insisis on a literary two-pants- 
suit, should please leave me alone 
and go read Balzac. Or Proust. 
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Love Letter To A Working Stiff 


By CARL FOREMAN 


London. can’t make movies without peo- 

A little over a year ago, I was|ple like Cookie, and I don’t think 
looking in the windows of the | they get anywhere near the re- 
leather shop across the street from cognition they deserve. You find 
the Grand Hotel, in Rome, and he/|them ali over the world, wherever 
tapped me on the shoulder and| films are made. And thiey’re all 
said, “Hi, boss.” I turned, and it | alike, somehow, calm, professional 
was Cookie, looking not a day old-| enthusiastic off-handed'y dedi- 
er than he had six years before, | cated. 
when he was setting the barn on Hollywood of course, has al- 
fire for Gary Cooper to run | ways been terribly fortunate in 
through it (safely) during the gun-) jts technicians. What's going to 
fight sequence in “High Noon.” happen to them, I wonder. Is the 
He was a lifelong and solid citizen | industry going to shrink, cast them 
of Burbank, California, and here | off, let them slip away into tele- 
he was, incongruously I thought, | vision into what Mike Todd used 
in Rome, of all places. to call “civilian” pursuits? Or is 

We got to the Excelsior bar as} it going to meet the challenge it 
quickly as possible, and Willis | faces today, maintain its reservoir 
Cook told me all about it. He’d | of experts and build cadres for the 
gone to Spain to do the special ef-| future? It will be tragic, and not 
fects on “The Pride and the Pas- | just for Hollywood alone, if it 
sion,” liked Europe, stayed on for | doesn’t. 
“Farewell to Arms,” and now he| @p the other hand, it would be 
was in no hurry to get back t0| wonderful if Cookie’s experience 
Burbank, at all. !eould be duplicated, multiplied, 

It was a pleasant hour, bitter-; expanded. 
sweet in its way, as we reminisced! embers of the ministry and 
about “Champion” and “The Men” | educators in Britain and America, 
and Cyrano” and, of course.| nq other countries too, I pre- 
High Noon” which has special/ ume, exchange posts for a year. 
memories for both of us. Then | Why not the same exchange in the 
had to go, because I was flying! Vsrious film industries? Why not 
back to London that evening. I'd/ pritich, French, Russian, Japanese 
have loved to be able to take him technicians, for example, working 
on “The Key,” because He was a in Hollywood on an exchange basis, 


terrific special effects man, of an/| with American technicians helping | 


terrifying expertise, and | 
friends. 


almost 
because we were 
_ Three weeks later, with produc- | answer to so-called “runaway” pro- 
tion at an all-time high in Britain, | quetion which has caused so much 
we found that there wasn’t a sin-| real concern. By broadening the 
gle effects man free or available | horizons for technicians there 
for our picture. I thought of Cook- } eould be full employment every- 
EY yn | where for those best fitted in their 
| _ Almost Too Circumspect || particular film craft. I suppose it’s 


to make films in Britain, France, 





~ | gave him a long lecture on|a day-dream. I suppose it can’t | 


the necessity of walking quietly | be done, but it would be nice if 
and behaving modestly, on British | the unions and the countries in- 


national pride, on all the possible | volved gave it a try. Perhaps they | 


traps and pitfalls. He took me so/| will someday. 
literally that in the first few weeks| If the miracle can happen again 
of preparation his British co-work- | with British production booming 


ers mistook his reticence for un- | . . 
sureness, and Carol Reed began | 224 no local special effects men 
to look worried. I started to me Pa ag and if the Labor Min- 
ry ano = ~~ -_ months - istry, Board of Trade and Bank of 
extremely difficult location work | : eree- 
before us, and if Cookie had lost ewe —a 61 ae en or 
his grip we were in trouble. able, I'll see Cookie again soon. 
“The Key” was a difficult story | We've got a big one called “The 
to tell which is what attracted me| Guns of Navarone” which will re- 


to it. quire the touch of a master. 
I needn’t have worried. By the} 1% the meantime, with Cookie 
first day of actual photography, 


going off as he did, I never did 
| have the chance to thank him, 


he'd proved himself, and his Brit- so Tm doing new. 


ish unit was in love with him. 
Explosions, bombings, fires at sea, | «vaaegrresp ea ET 
mines sinking ships, strafings, ev- | = 

erything went off on schedule and 
beautifully. In a country where 
overtime isn’t particularly liked, 
his men wou!d cheerfully all night 
long te be ready for us first thing 





ton 





in the morning. To Carol, to whom | * OL 
only the impossible is interesting, | 
Cookie became an abiding joy. . seeereees sar eemtass:s axcnmeaene 


He did things to parts of Her 
Majesty’s Navy that were all but 
unbelievable, and returned the 
ships as good as new, or almost. 
If you saw the film, I think you'll 
agree that he did a rather re- 
markable job. 

Working from the Royal Navy 
Yards at Portland as a base, Carol 
Reed guided, in the stormy waters 
of the North Atlantic and the Eng- 
lish Channel, the complicated 
maneuvers of a fieet of freighters, 
tugs and submarines, as they en- 
gaged in the indicated activities of 
demolition and rescue. Behind the 
scenes was Cookie an all-important 
segment of naval warfare on his 
hands, with all of the crucial prob- 
lems of recreating the havoc of 
war as his responsibility. It was 
a demanding technical chore, but, 
as usual and expected, Cookie 
came through. 

When the film was finished he 
didn’t wait to say goodbye. After 
six months of the intimacy that 
a happy, well-organized film com- 
pany develops, I suppose the part- 
ing all round would have been too 
painful for him. He left a noted: 
“So long, boss. Let me know when 
you're ready for the next one.” I 
haven’t seen him since. 

The point of all this is that you 


monthly organ, “Films in Review’ 
ing to pay lip service to the fact 
art of the 20th century. 
capable of sifting, arranging and 


What I have just said, and what I 


home. 


arts is a vested one. 
grant-in-aid, fellowship, or other 


phony. 


as instituted by Walt Disney. 





| Russia and Japan? It might be the | 


An exploitation chief of a big 
motion picture releasing organiza- 
tion is holding forth in a Manhat- 
tan restaurant. He is saying-—“A 
film theatre is a retail shop which 
is provided with what it sells, its 
lobby displays, its angles, news- 
paper mats and half or more of its 
advertising budget by the distribu- 
tor. In return for all this service, 
the exhibitor complains that the 
terms are too high on percentage 
and the fee too much on flat rental 


and that the picture is no good and | 


only the popcorn concession is 
worthwhile. An exhibitor is a lazy 
and ungrateful man.” 

The head of a big circuit is in 
a thoughtful mood, after returning 
from a trip to Cannes, or Miami, or 
around the world. He is saying how 
tough it is. Producers are imbe- 
ciles. They do nothing but buy 
zebra-striped limousines for stars. 
They pay a million dollars for a 
drawing room light comedian and 
then have him drag a big cannon 
across Spain. All the money the 
producers over-spernd on _ their 
scripts and stars and directors, all 
the tropical rainstorms they never 


anticipate and the sequences that | 


have to be re-financed because the 
first rubber whale’s glass eye was 
showing, are passed along to the 
theatres. The circuit head gives it 
as his considered judgment that 
features should be twice as good 
for half the price. 


The Federal Agents | 

Typical of the divided heart of 
cinema are the attitudes toward 
the Dept. of Justice. “Stop, you're 
choking off our supply,” cries one 
body of exhibitors. “Choke harder. 
lthe thugs are breaking loose,” 


economies, with the Federal Gov- 
lernment, the Legion of Decency 
and Television lurking in the} 
foyer. One irony of the situation | 
is that television, the rival me-| 
dium, more and more proves its} 
absolute dependence upon filmed 
| program material. Toward the end | 
of 1958 ali of the Top 10 (Nieisen) 
rated tv shows were on celluloid, 
| and the eight of them were west- 
'erns, a circumstance that would 
| delight the late Tom Mix. (in the 
next Nielsen, one live show sneaked 
in.) 
| Accent cn Irony 
| But nothing is so commonplace 
} in the film industry today as irony. 
| Television is the big enemy and 
|the big customer simultaneously. 
New films in theatres are clob- 
| bered by old films in homes. Presi- 
|} dents of theatre-founded, theatre- 
| oriented film-producing companies | 
are calculating their next year’s 
dividends on product made 20 to 
30 years ago. Man, that’s irony. 
And include in the paradox show- 
;}men of the film theatres—though 
| otherwise competitors of the home 
} screen—joining forces with the 
broadcasters to fight tollvision. 
Yet when all is said, the film 
|}industry is not moribund. Rather 
it is very much alive with fresh 
| ideas and fresh slants. What is ex- 
| piring before our eyes is not the 
art form. As Henry Hart of the 
| National Beard of Review asserts 
elsewhere in this issue, the mov- 
ing pictures greatest days lie ahead. 
Going down the drain of the 
present transitional period are the 
jold soft touches. The change started 
| with divorcement, a dandy cover- 
j}up, let it not be forgotten, for | 
mediocre features. You've only to} 


| exterior pressures. 
| television 


FILMS—TODAY’S MOST DYNAMIC ART 


ONLY SNOBBERY’S VESTED 
DER ARTS PREVENTS ACKNOWLEDGMENT E | 


(Henry Hart, formerly with Fortune Magazine, 
Scribners and other book houses its now Treasurcr 
of the National Board of Review and editor of its 
"—Ed.) 


Though it is true practically everyone is now will- 


picture is an art, practically no one is willing io 
espouse the further fact that it is the most dynamic 
Indeed, it is the only art 


new knowledge and experiences of this century. 


applies equally to a motion picture projected in 
a theatre and a motion picture telecast into the 
And to the three-dimensional apparitions 
in fluorescent gas that are still to come—in a glass 
tank on the stage of a legitimate or film theatre. 
The reason intellectuals, and academicians, are 
unwilling to exalt the motion picture over the other 
It is possible today to get a 


year’s study of Chaucer's use of the comma; or a 
two-year on-the-spot investigation of pre-adolescent 
dance rhythms among the. Matabele; or a three- 
year panel probe of the neufoses of Corbusier's sur- 
faces, Mark Tobey’s truncations, or Varese’s caco- 


But it is impossible to get a dime for serious 
elucidation of the directorial genius of D. W. 
fith, the psycho-sexual allure of Clark Gable, the 
camera magic of Gregg Toland, the American ethos 


There are other reasons why intellectuals and 


cries another group. Uncle Sam is | ‘#2e in some of the old releases | 
either too tough, or not tough | "OW showing on television to reg-| 
/ enough. Conflict and contradiction | ister that point. 
leonstantly hang the jury. Circuit} If 1958 clarified the confusion of 
heads deplore the lack of new) the transition cycle, this may be 
faces, but their bookers won't give | the sum of it: many of the troubles 
them dates. A big film is one with | besetting the film industry are ex- 
Sinatra or Grant or Gable or/ terior, not interior. Government 
| Brando. The decline of the family-| tampered with the original eco- | 
| appeal picture is vocaly lamented }nomic system. Put aside the merits. 
by house managers s.anding in| The revolutions and the convul- 
|front of a bigger-than-life cutout | sions of imposed reform were ex- 
of Bardot in a bikini. i terior—pressured. Television and 
Nothing happens the way it! America’s new stay-at-home com- 
should happen. So shoot another | plexes magnified by inflation are 
leritic. Remake Jesse James. Have/ also exterior to the question of 
| him an escaped psychopathic killer film quality. So, in considerable 
with a sweet smile. He pushes old | degree, is the shift of population 
ladies down stairs, then sobs when and the new patterns of the auto- 
|his mother loses her job in the| mobile age. The world in which 
| bawdy house. The offdeat angle is | the film exists is a dizzyingly-rapid 
the ticket. Jack the Ripper at The | changing world. 
| Golden Nugget Saloon. | During 1958 it was abundantly 
It’s an uneasy marriage, this; apparent that the “nervous hit” 
shotgun-arranged union of art and! which had cost much too much 


SRR: RES ER SE SS 


INTEREST IN . 


* By HENRY HART! 


academicians exalt the other arts above the motion 
piciure, and the best of them is genuine love of 
the o’her arts. 

Venal or benign, however, the reasons are mere 
ra‘ionaiization for mental and cultural inertia. 

The prime fact of the matter is: today the forms 
of the other arts are inadequate for the representa- 
tion of the content of an individual psyche, not io 
mention society. 

For example, let us assume today's writers, paint- 
ers and poe‘s had net quailed before the multipli- 
city of the twentieth century’s new knowledge and | 
experience and were capable, as Homer, Michael- | 
engelo and Shakespeare were in their times, of 
summing up the human situation. How would their 
utterance be brought to the ever increasingly 
literate masses of mankind? | 

| 


that the motion 


explicating the 


am about to sav, 


Only the motion picture can bring it. 

You will say there are no Homers, Michaelangeloas, 
or Shakespeares working in the motion picture. 

That is true. 


But there will be. 

Depend upon it. 

No other art form will enable them to handle the 
dynamic influences on the human being of post- 
Marxian idealism, post-Freudian mechanism, world | 
unity, negative-mass physics, moon-residence, C-plus 
velocities, “absolute” ethics, and a new awe before 
the mystery of the universe. 

To mention but a few of the subjects awaiting the 
Homers, Michaelangelos and Shakespeares of the 
future—via the motion picture. 


subsidy, for a 


Grif- 





'on the cold 


money was carrying the fate of top 
managements. One reaction to that 
condition was the big plot to create 
more geetaring Elvises, more teen- 
age monsters, more high school 
marijuana - set dramatics Walt 
Disney meanwhile glorified the boy 


and his dog, the girl and her 
squirrel, the Federal ranger and 
his pet deer. 

Sins cf Daddies | 


| Back - to - block - booking talk, as 


heard in 1258, is understandable 
nostalgia. But it will get nowhere. 
Today's realit‘es domand films able 
to stand on their own individual 
quality and appeal. That goes for 
the sensationals, the fake documen- 
taries, the deathhouse blues melo- 
dramas as well as the truly great 
sagas. Cone forever is the era of 
so many numbered items, with 
interchangeable plots and tit!es, 
an uncrit’cized snowfall of hokum. 

Actually it can be argued that 
the film industry is surviving quite 
well in transition despite all the 
The trend in 
itself makes the moral 
that the know-how of the film men 
is by and large beyond television's 
own matching. That compliment 
has been insufficiently recognized 
amidst the gloom of Hollywood 
which so “shocked” Darryl Zanuck 
when he popped in on his old 
haunts there during the recent 
holidays. 

Put the optimistic long-pull pre- 
diction in slightly morbid phras- 
ing: the film medium is so great, 


|so convenient, so universal a me- 
dium that it 


must rise from the | 
ashes of its own arson, and/or 
the bones of its own cannibalism. 


Let’s not be afraid to use the 
| word—“art.” Thet is what sells. 
Not, of cours artsy-craftsy art, 


not self-conscious, esoteric art, 
but the magnificent cinematic art 
of story-telling, still the greatest 
export value in entertainment ever 


| invented. 


The arson idea prevailed during 
1958 because there scemed to be 
gentlemen in the trade quite will- 


ling to burn down hundreds and 
'hundreds of little film 


situations 
(though there wes more reason to 
believe it was the barns which 
were the true su~e ""meraries in 


ithe theatre count). The canniba!- 


ism analogy relatcs to the devour- 
ing of the library, «r cold stor- 


|} age, product. One veteran theatre 


operator offered a wry comment 
storage stuff. He 
thought most of the oldies in the 
vault tough turkey. He was willing 
to let television chew on that fibre 
indefinitely. His advice was for 
the distributors to selloff but keep 
the really good, reissuable fea- 
tures for future theatre showings. 

One thing remains erystal bright: 
story-telling know-how will not go 
out of fashion. Financial deal- 
makers ard corporation liquidators 
were getting the headlines in 1958. 
They were acute about capital 
gains. But in the end they would 
create nothing new after they had 


| milked what had been created long 
ago. Diligent search of the archives 


of Variety d'sc’oses no reported 
instance of a banker, a liquidator, 
a merger-manager who ever pro- 
duced, directed, wrote or starred 
in a successful motion picture. 





Iselin’s Avto-Vision 
Reopens, IA Pickets Back 


Albany. 

The reopening Christmas (25) 
of the Auto-Vision, in Westmere— 
after a 10-day pre-holiday shutdown 
—was marked by the resumption, 
in zero weather, of picketing by 
Projectionists local 324, [ATSE. 

The union has been “out” of the 
booth for several weeks, after ex- 
tended negotiations for a new con- 
tract broke down. The local, 
claims owner Alan V. Iselin, ree 
quested concessions which it could 
not make—“in effect, one man in 
a booth.” 

Troy, six miles from Albany, 
now has a one-man-in-the-hootk 
setup. Albany theatres reportedly 
would like to achieve it, but Local 
324 vows no yielding. 
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Vet Exhib ‘Auditions’ New 1959 Film 
Product, Predicts 22% B.O. Upbeat 


Dallas. 

Product, being the whele blood 
and plasma of our industry, has 
long been called upon to cure all 
of the ills of the business. This 
is as it should 
be with any 
basic mer- 
chandise of 
any establish- 
ment which 
operates the 
sale of a com- 
modity. 

But there has 
been an im- 
position. Prod- 
uct, either 
good or bad, 
has been ei- 
ther acclaimed or blamed for 
maintaining or losing the public’s 





Eob O'Donnell 


interest. We who conduct produc- | 


tion, cistribution and exhibiiion 
sales of motion picture entertain- 
ment ip theatres throughout the 
world, have abused this easy way 
out, perhaps quite unconsciously, 
in our gest to account for a re- 
cessive boxoffice during the past 
half decade 

I was so determined to explore 
the possibilities of the forthcom- 
ing releases that I arranged to 
spend three weeks in Hollywood 
for the sole purpose of personally 
looking at all of the new product, 
finished and in pre-production and 
and current production. I saw two 
and three films daily during this 
period. 

To be sure, there is nothing 
startlingly new and revealing in 
screening an incoming season’s 
product. It has been done as long 
as I have been in the motion pic- 
ture business but there is a differ- 
ence when it is viewed with the 
kind of motive I had. 

I felt the compulsion of learn- 
ing precisely how far we could 
go in relying on it to retrieve our 
patrons who have been straying 
alarming!y during the past few 
years. 

After seeing it ail, I am eager to 
state herewith, unreservedly, that 
there has never before been any- 
thing like, the array of pictures 


By R. J. O’DONNELL 
(V.P. and G.M., Intersiate Circuit) 


now so varied and so austere will | 
continue to be just that—the in- 
numerable sports, basketball, bow]- 
ing, football, baseball, boating, 
water sports, etc., all are in their 
thriving heyday. He doesn’t ex- 
| pect the motion picture to elimi- 
|mate any of these. He does know 


that the motion picture can hold 
an affinity for even all of these 
devotees of the varied diversions 
that cannot be substituted for any 
one of them. He also knows that 
this affinity can be formed only 
if he takes advantage of the priv- 
ilege of displaying his attractions 
| with the pride, energy and integ- 
jrity that is so justly due all of 
lthe new season's product. 


The astute men of every branch 
|of the motion picture industry 
will also concede that the avenues 
of all competition have their un- 
paved stretches which bring prob- 
lems and trouble, as wiiness the 
sad plight of the once dreaded 
voracious monster, Television. To- 
day’s alerted showman will, how- 
ever, know what he has to offer 
and how to offer it and will there- 
fore realize that his share is there 
for the taking. 

For factual evidence of new pos- 
sibilities for the motion picture 
industry, the tax cut which goes 
into effect this year will mark an 
appreciable assist for this and 
forthcoming years. 

Another meaningful and dramat- 
| ic point is the monumental achieve- 








|menis of the medical profession 


| which have a direct bearing on the 
;}motion picture theatre. Incidental- 
lly, showmen 
| played and are playing a vastly 
|important role in aiding in the 


“ee ’ 
|eradication of polio and several 


everywhere have 


‘other fearsome maladies. These 
have invariably kept people out of 
crowds, thus affecting the theatre. 
The blight of 1957-58 was the 
Asian Fiu epidemic. 

We can only hope and continue 
to cooperate in every possib!e way 
for the extermination of the vi- 
ruses along with any others which 
may come to plague and involve 





now produced and now in produc- | so seriously the individual and, in 


tion. 

Ve can depend wholly and com- 
pletely on this asset for the forth- 
coming year and many more to 
follow. There is semething magi- 
cal about these wonder films and 
the fact that they are coming to 
just at the propitious time when 
the leon years have leveled off. 
They provide the propulsion need- 
ed to get our new season soundly 
into orbit. 

However, the exhibitor who is 
industrious and hes a capacity for 
honest inventory will not depend 
upon this handsome new product 


alone. He will take in‘o considera- | 


tion the existing habit conditions 
of the public and utilize to utmost 
advantage the technical changes 
and improvements that have been 
mede in our industry. 

By calling upon his Ingenuity to 
compile and put into force a list 
of effective selling ideas, we shall 
see success beyond any previous 
season of what must be called just 
wishfu! thinking. 

At the top of the list can easi)v 
be placed equipment, the new 
screen, which may have become 
so well established in our minds 
that it is overlookec. It happens 
to be an item unmatched in power 
and potential to anything else in 
the entertainment world. 
| Up To The Exhibitor Also | 

Also high on the List is the 
attitude of the exhibitor himself. 
He has, in the majority, been 
alerted to his own needs and those 
of his industry. He is thus reveai- 
ing a new and effective apprecia- 
tion of his merchandise; extra en- 
deavor in ils campaigning and pre- 
sentation plus an aroused realiza- 
tion of the physical appearance 
of his theatre itself and. the pos- 
sibilities he can utilize for the 
comfort and desires of his patrons. 

Another high and mighty nota- 
tion is the recognition of the fact 
that there is now and will continue 
to be an almost incredible increase 
in population—many, many more 
people with much, much more 
leisure time. 

The honest man will concede at 
once that the competition that is 


; the long run, the motion picture 
| theatre. 
| To state that 1959 looms so ex- 


| citingly rewarding for the motion 
| picture industry and promises to 
|mark the beginning of the ascent 
jto the place it so gallantly de- 
'serves in the world of entertain- 
ment, may be a repetition and a 
| reflection of words that have been 
| expressed and heard before, hope- 
|fully and perhaps, at times, care- 
|lessly. Actually, this is not so. It 
| can be real and it can be true when 
| all of the assets are compiled and 
put to work. 

If all of these assets are account- 
ed for, put to use in their proper 
| places, I predict here and now that 

1959 will see at least an approxi- 
;mate 22% increase over 1958 at 
‘the boxoffice. 





Not Too Bad: 
Chicago's Tale 








aoe By JACK PITMAN — 


Chicago. 

Chicago exhibitors cleared 1958 
in better fashion than Filbn Row 
had expected. It was, to be sure 
a tight-rope proposition for many 
a neighborhood theatre, but, thanks 
in part to some. exceptionally 
strong product, the mortality rate 
was surprisingly low. The year 


began with 171 situations, and 10} 


months later the count was 164. 
Condition of survivors ranged from 
poor to good, and just to confound 
the dolorous decimations trend, a 
small nabe house went from a 
weex-ender to a full time operation. 

All things considered, the col- 
lective Windy City boxoffice was 
oke for the year past, per tax col- 
lections (at 3° which at the 10- 
month mark showed a yield of 
$849.529, compared to $860,852 for 
the like °57 period. 

Just possibly, 58 might have im- 
proved on the previous year, but, 


coupled with the usual pre ‘Christ- | 
mis slump, December uncorked the | 


worst cold spell here in seven 
years. Another, and purely eco- 
nomic, woe was the . prolonged 
walkout, since mid-November, of 
some 20.000 International Harves- 
ter workers in the area. 

Prospects for 1959 appear, at the 
least. hopeful. For one thing, that 
3° admission impost on the first 
90c ‘a millstone around exhibitor 


necks for 10 years) was deed as of | 
The nabes, with their | 


Jan. 1. 
lower tariffs, are sure to benefit, 


| though to what extent remains to 


be seen. Meanivhile, there's talk 
of further legislative action to 
wipe out the remaining levy. 

For another, tradesters point to 
impreved Hollywood product (and 
the promise of continued artistic 
upbeat), though against this are the 
plans, at several lots, for reduced 
schedules. The former considera- 
tion gratifies just about everyone 
in the trade here but the art houses 
who, generally, see improved do- 
mestic pix siphoning off some of 
the snob trade which has bul- 
warked them 


Censors Curbed 

A glance back also finds 58 to 
have been a year of setbacks for 
what’s reputed to be the country’s 
oldest film censorship setup. The 
courts reversed the police bans on 
“Nana” and “Mom and Dad.” The 
city backed down in its judicial 
battle against “The Case of Dr. 
Laurent” and finally granted the 
pic a pink slip (adults), while Para- 


mount doggedly pressed its case | 


for a full permit for “Desire Un- 
der the Elms” ‘withdrawn after its 
pink-slipped firstrun here). 


In}mieres heic 











ARE YOU A GOOD SHOW BIZ WIFE? 


By HAL KANTER 





Hollywood. 


Inasmuch as American periodicals frequently oblige their readers 
with self-testing quizzes to help establish their relationships with the 
| world, herewith is a test which may prove of some yalue to its readers 


and/or their lawyers. 


Take this quiz home to your wife. (That’s where she should be. If 
she is not, take off 40 points). In scoring your wife, give her 10 points 
for each question she answers with a “yes.” A “sometimes” counts 


five points. 


Before you begin, any growing fears cultivated during the test peri- 
od should be allayed in advance that a passing grade is 65 and fur- 


ther, any wife who gets that much 
x 


Are you satisfied with your 
Are you satisfied with your 
Are you satisfied with your 


. Do you allow your husband 
personal pleasures? 


eo Nhe 





place? 


he’s the boss, right? 


. Is your husband's salary sufficient to meet his needs? 


is probably lying. 
* * 


Are you satisfied with your husband's career? 


husband's business associates? 
husband's show business friends? 
husband? 


Is your husband’s salary sufficient to meet your needs? 


to spend a portion of his salary on 


. When he has a fight with the boss, do you take your husband's 
side and agree that he should have had the boss’ job in the first 


9. Your husband is the boss and he’s always right and that’s why 


10. Are you glad you gave up that secretarial job? 
11. Do you have a shaker full of cold martinis waiting on the bar 
for your husband when he comes home every night? 


12. Does your husband come home every night? 


| 13. Do you defend your husband against the children? 


it without reminding him of 


14. Do you listen to all of his problems and then know enough to 
keep your mouth shut when he asks for an opinion? 
15. When he is telling a story at a party, do you allow him to finish 


the parts he is ‘eaving out? 


16. Do you still laugh at the stories? 


17. Do you back up ail his lies? 


to liverwurst sandwiches for 


to talk shop”? 


18. When he insists on grabbing the check at a restaurant, do you 
allow him to do so even though it means cutting the kids down 


lunch the rest of the week? 


19. Did you remember to pick up his suit at the cleaner’s? 
20. Do you read the trade papers so you can talk shop with your 
husband on those nights when he comes home and doesn’t “want 


21. Do you regard this quiz as an invasion of privacy and feel that 
you have wasted the few minutes it has taken to answer these 


questions? 
Total your score. 
ing, have proved to be a normal, 
husband. 





If your total is below the passing mark, you have fziled and, in fail- 


happy wife of a normal, neurotic 





prospect early this year: a City 
Council bill to radically overhaul 
the censorship code, limiting its 
moral “protection” to juveniles 
only. It’s passage looms dubious, 
but the mere introduction of such a 
bill would have major significance 
all the same. 

| Otherwise, the year past will be 
remembered by locals for the 
aborted revival of the celebrated 
“Jackson Park” anti-truster. 

| It was the year CineMiracle’s 
“Windjammer” glided into town 
but never got up enough boxoffice 
wind for its sails, and pulled out 
for good when it vacated the 
Opera House in favor of the Lyric 
Opera stand. 

The Oriental, 3 400-seat deluxer, 
failing for the most part to land top 
product, ran upon protracted dol- 
drums, and even converted to a 
live showcase briefly for the Mary 
Martin concert tourer. 
| Boffo Brigitte 


Here, as most everywhere else in 
58, Brigitte Bardot was boff b.o., 
land at one point three of her pix 
|were simultaneous on the Main 


| Stem. 
Increasing number of world pre- 
(“Defiant Ones,” 











i 
—- 








“Tunnel of Love,” “I Want to 
Live!” among them) reflected the 
growing conviction of producers 
that Chi’s initial reaction was more 
representative than most other 
keys. Stanley Kramer, helping 
“Defiant” kick off to a new Roose- 
velt Theatre record ($53,000 debut 
week), said the tewn had been a 
charm for him whenever his pix 
preemed here. 

| The late Mike Todd's monument, 
“Around World in 80 Days,” finally 
departed after a hard-ticket run of 
90 weeks, in which it racked up 
(with a $3.50 top) a whopping 
$2,500,000 gross. Whispers in the 
trade insisted it would have con- 
| tinued well into 59 had Todd, who 
called Chicago home, been alive. 

The year demonstrated conclu- 
sively to downtown cinemas that 
Michigan Ave. parades (by the 
Shrine, Legion, etc.) may benefit 
merchant coffers, but, as a gratis 
divertissement, only hurt firstrun 
biz. 

And a suburban indie, marking 
its 30th anni, rolled back admis- 
sion and concession prices to 1928 
for one night. Samples: adults 35c, 
kids 10c, with candy and popcorn 
|}from a penny to a nickel. Biz 
boomed. 


_BRAUNER SEEKS INT'L 
STATUS FOR STUDIOS 


Berlin. 

Artur Brauner’s CCC Film is 
becoming Germany's most inter- 
national lot as Brauner is pitching 
harder than ever for that foreign 
market. 

CCC today is Germany’s most 
active outfit and it has attracted a 
lot of ex-German American direc- 
tors who find this a still-fertile 
field in comparison to Hollywood 
where the going is rough and the 
scope more restricted. 

Robert Siodmak, who has a cou- 
ple of top German productions to 
his credit, is directing for C€C. So 
is Fritz Lang, currently shooting 
“The Indian Tomb” (with Debra 
Paget in the lead). Curtis Bern- 
hardt is going to do “Grand Hotel” 
in early 1959, and Gottfried Rein- 
hardt has taken over the job of 
CCC production chief and, tn addi- 
tion, will direct one CCC film per 
year. 

Brauner is constantly on the 
prowl for foreign star names to 
appear in his films. He’s hired 
James Mason for two. Vivien Leigh 
and Michel Morgan are being 
talked to for possible parts in 
“Grand Hotel.” 
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SCREEN STYLES VS. PARIS RIOTS 





THE EACE THAT LAUNCHED 
A THOUSAND QUIPS 


[Or Why Was I Born?] 
By HARRY RUBY 
Hollywood. 


Fellow tellurians, if, as Mons. Voltaire tells us, this is the best of 
all possible worlds, it behooves you, me and the rest of us to make 
the best of what we’re stuck with—or face the alternative of walking 
around with a couch strapped to our backs so as to be ready for con- 
sultation just in case we happen to bump into a psychiatrist. 

Having -been blessed with the serenity to accept that which I can- 
not change, I’ve got what it takes to take everything in stride; to meet 
all unpleasantries and minor disturbances with a shrug of resigna- 
tion. Whether the remaining years of my alloted span be two or twenty, 
I aim to live them without letting anything annoy me; nothing, that 
is, except people. 

People are tie only ones I have ever had trouble with. It all started 
back in my salad days when J teamed up to write some of the nation’s 
songs with Bert Kalmar. It was he who nicknamed me “Hook and 
Eyes,” a sobriquet which not only clung to me throughout my Tin Pan 
Alley days, but encouraged others. , 

This, the above quip, was followed by a couplet entitled: “An Ode to 
an Aquiline Beak!” which appeared in F. P. A.’s widely-read Conning 
Tower column of those days: 

A veritable colossus 
Is Ruby’s proboscis. 

Groucho Marx, who gets off a good one now and then, was irspired 
to quip: “Ruby is the only man I know who can smoke a cigar un- 
der a shower without getting the cigar wet.” 

They were coming thick and fast. To get away from it all I took off 
for Hollywood. There I soon learned something I shall never forget: 
The trouble with running away from a problem is, you take yourself 
along, which is the problem you’re trying to run away from. I didn't 
fare any better in Eollywood. For my particular case, the only differ- 
ence between Hollywood and New York was the“climate. 

The first week I was there, Bert Wheeler came dashing into the 
Brown Derby looking for me. He came upon Bugs Baer who was at 
one of the tables regaling his listeners with his nimble wit. Said Whee- 
ler to Baer: “I'm looking for Harry Ruby. Have you seen him?” said Baer 
to Bert Wheeler:“‘The last time I saw Ruby was on top of a totem 
pole in Seattle, Washington.” 

It was in the Movie Mecca that I had the pleasure of dining with 
Alexander Woollcott. Throughout the dinner he kept looking at me. 
Why does he keep looking at me? I kept asking myself. I soon found 
out.” 





| ; a No Lueullus, He | 


“Ruby,” said Woollcott, “You look like a dishonest Abe Lincoln. 

During a story conference on “Horsefeathers,” which Bert and I 
wrote for the Marx Bros.. iust as I got finished making a suggestion 
one of the Marxes named Groucho, quipped: “Not to listen to Ruby 
is a liberal education.” 

Back in 1935, when I was between marriages, I gave a dinner at my 
home. If there is anything I know less about than nuclear fission, it 
is ordering a dinner. The dinner that was set before my guests is not 





what might be called an abundant repast: There was a notable lack | 


of what goes to make up a dinner—namely, food. 

After the dessert course was over, such as it was, the guests repaired 
to the living room where coffee and brandy was served by the butler. 
Oscar Hammerstein 2d who, throughout the dinner had been strange- 
ly silent, looked up at the butler and asked: “Is brandy good on an 
empty stomache?” 

Surely, I thought, there must be some place I can go where I will 
find peace of mind, so I went to Biloxi, Mississippi, the then spring- 
training camp of the Washington Senators. Meeting the great Walter 
Johnson would make up for all the suffering I'd had. I met him. His 
greatness as a pitcher was surpassed only by his gentleness and hu- 
mility. The autographed picture he gave me read as follows: 

“To Harry Ruby, who could do anything on the ball field except 
go to his left and right.” 

So—I made a sudden change of plans and headed for a town in 
Florida where the Red Sox were training. My good friend Joe Cro- 
nin, whe occupies a niche in the basebal! Hall of Fame, was the team’s 
player-manager. Joe, the kind of fellow who wouldn't hurt a fly, also 
favored me with an autographed photo of himself which read: 

; oe Harry Ruby: By far the best second baseman outside of base- 
all. 

Without even donning a uniform, I broke camp and flew to New 
* York, went directly to the Algonquin and crashed the famous Round 
Table, where the wits and wags of those glorious days were lunching. 
I was mot in a very talkative mood that day. Heywood Broun, whom 
I had known only slightly, looked over at me and said: “Harry, you're 
a man of few words, aren’t you?” Robert Benchley answered for me. 
He said: “Yes he is, Heywood, for which we should all be thankful.” 

The courage I inherited from my Dad in lieu of money, has enabled 
me to stand my ground against the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune. But they do leave their mark. The beating I have taken may 
account for my hair being prematurely gray at 63. 


‘80 Days’ $2,264,000 L.A. 


Gross in Two Year Run 


Hollywood. 

“Around the World in 80 Days” 
chalked up a terrific gross of $2,- 
264,000 at the close of its 104th 
week or two years on Friday (19) 
at the Carthay. 

The Mike Todd opus is expected 
to run until at least March. For 
the first 52 weeks, the picture did 
$1,358,000. The second year’s to- 
tal was $906,000. 


Up-Status for Evidon 


Los Angeles. 
William Evidon, sales manager 





45th FOR ‘BIRTH OF NATION’ 





Brother Wallace Walthall Rents 
Print For Dallas 





Dallas. 
Dallas will put on a celebra*ion 


for the 45th anniversary for “The 
Birth of a Nation,” the D. W. Grif- 
fith “classic” about the Ku Klux 
Klan. 

Harold C. Novy, prez of Trans- 
Texas Theatres has rented print 
(presumably post-1930) from Wal- 
lace W. Walthall of Dallas, who con- 
trols rights for Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona and Okiahoma. Walthall, a 





of Columbia’s branc’: here, has 
been promoted to 
branch manager ty Rube Jackter, 
Col’s sales v.p. 

Evidon suceeds Norman Jackter, 
who réecenfly was named Southern 
California and Recky Mountain di- 
vision manager. 





film distribution executive here, 


the post of ;:is a brother of the late actor Henry 


B, Walthall, who was immortalized 
in Dixie as “the Little Colonel” 
hero of the picture and the Klan. 


Novy plans to roll Jan. 22 at the 
Fine Arts Theatre. 


WORLD GLAMOUR 
VIA HOLLYWOOD 


By KAY CAMPBELL 


Hollywood. 

foticn pictures, despite the in- 
roads of television and the fanfare 
accompanying the haute couture 
collections in Europe, are the rul- 
ing influence in the establishment 
of world-wide fashion trends. As 
Hollywood goes, so goes the fash- 
ion world. And while Paris is hav- 
ing its ups and downs in hemlines, 
bosomlines and waisilines screen 
designers will cling to the glamour- 
lines. 

This contention was voiced by 
Charles LeMaire, chairman of the 
screen designers’ Board of Gover- 
}nors, and echoed by Edith Head, 
| Helen Rose ard Jean Louis—Hol- 
lywood’s “Big Four” stylists. 

“The vagaries of European head- 
line-hunters are not for us,” Le- 
Maire expounded, “Hollywood styl- 
ists are going to make girls look 
like girls and not like freaks. 
Everyone who has anything to do 
with creating movie fashions will 
design clothes 
figure of an actress and which can 
be photographed. You’ can’t 
photograph a cross nor a pyramid 
silhouette. The garment industry 
keeps a sharp eye on films because 
it recognizes the fact that until 
Hollywood puts its seal of approval 
, on radical variations in design they 
| will not be accepted as legitimate 
| trends. No matter what Paris has 
| to say about the width of sleeves, 
| where the belt should be, or the 
| length of skirts, whenever a ney 
movie with a name actress is re- 
leased—in Rome, England, Paris 
j)or any of the fashion centres ir 





| America—the designing staff will | 


|}show up by at least the second 
day, if not the first night, to see 
what we have got on the screen.” 

} Balloons & Sacks | 

“Women are tired of looking 
like balloons, bubbles or sacks,” 
Helen Rose acded, “they want to 
look romantic and beautiful. This 
will be the greatest fashion period 
in Hollywocd history, because 
screen stylists are going to insist 
on glamour. We are featuring a 
renaissance of femininity and we're 
united in our thinking. Paris is 
divided.” 

“There's no place in films for 
fads—sacks, chemises, Empire or 
trapezes—"” Jean Louis said, “and 
classic, well-cut clothes have never 
been replaced. They guide the 
woman away from stodginess, but 
never succumb to the merely freak- 
ish. Iu the fashion world, gener- 
ally speaking, extremes right them- 
selves in a few seasons. But Holly- 
wood can’t afford to be dated with- 
in anything less than five to seven 
years. The long run of a movie 
prohibits clothes that will soon 
be dated.” 

“Women are beautiful, feminine 
and lovely,” Edith Head concluded, 
“and no screen stylist is going to 
make them look otherwise. I’m 
not concerned with the arbitrary 
and capricious rulings of Paris. 
Primarily I’m selling glamour. jn 
Paris, any little dressmaker may 
bring out ten or twelve numbers 
in one day, which if accevtable to 
a limited number of the ‘right’ cus- 
tomers may start a new vogue. 
Then, Seventh Avenue manufac- 
turers copy these in less expensive 
models and prepare to do a volume 
business on them. Not until 
months later, however, does the 
garment industry know for cer- 
tain whether or not the consumer 
will accept them. This is depen- 
dent upon Hollywood's reaction.” 


| Dawn Of Example | 


This is a comparatively recent 
development. In the beginning, 
when the motion picture industry 
was in its infancy, razzle-dazzle and 
somewhat hysterical thoughts of 
the moment in designing prevailed. 
Then, during the "30s, the indus- 
try brought in new designers who 
began to steer a middle course be- 
tween style-rightness and individ- 
ual star-studded tastes and Holly- 


} 














wood fashions toek on a sort of | 


| epidemic eharnt so that tremendous 
| vogues dating back to the release 
t (Continued on page 84) 


Seolds 


Hollywood. 

Now that your novel is in the 
bookstores; now that you have 
left the legion of the damned to 
join the league of the published, 
I would like to hip you on a swell 
gang of guys and gals who are 
going to be invaluable to your 
|career—the book reviewers. 








gent, kindly, friendly, construc- 
tive, informative, openminded and 
always ready to lend a hand, In 
i fact, some of my best friends are 
*eviewers. 

Reviewers come from many 
places. A reviewer can be a crime 
reporier, a copy boy, a secretary, 
a student, a public-spirited, liter- 
ary-minded citizen, a schoolteach- 
er, a night watchman, retired folk 
(who are swell bets for jury duty, 
too), hustlers, patients at mental 
institutions taking reading thera- 
|py, sex deviates, and so forth. 





that enhance the} That many book revewers are pro-| 


|fessionally unqualified as literary 
judges is of secondary nature. 

Never autograph a reviewer's 
copy. This is bad taste. The re- 
viewer probably has a deal with 
a local bookstore to sell it after 
he finishes and if it is autographed 
land he is forced to eat the book 
it may bring some particularly 
nasty comments on your writing. 

Bear in mind that 98% of all 
reviewers have never written a 
book. They are unaware of the 
struggle, the torment and _ the 
stamina demanded by the writing 
of a novel. 

A reviewer 
know more about 
than you do. I put in 50,000 miles 
in search of my story. This is 
beside the point. The reviewer 
knows more about it than you and 
he proves it. 

Some of your reviews, you will 
| observe, are written with a byline 
| but are actually a rewording of 
the blurb on your dust jacket or 
canned material from releases. 
Publishers always write nice things 
on we dust jacket. It’s our little 
secret. 

Every time I get a bad review, 

|I know exactly why. 
On “Battle Cry,” the reviewer 
|was either an army or navy man 
who hated marines; besides, he 
didn’t read the book. 

On “The Angry Hills”. . 
no one read that one 

On “Exodus,” I suspect the re- 
viewer is anti-Israeli . . . besides, 
he didn’t read the book. 

A competent reviewer will stick 
tc a few basic truths. What was 
the author attempting to say? Did 
he succeed or fail? How well? 

The same ones who spell your 


always seems to 


. well, 


you should have written the book 


|. . . how it should have been) 
edited . . . how they would have 
written it . . . why the author is 


a shiftless skunk who should bet- 
ter be shoving a pushcart. 

But! If you take the time tc 
study. your reviewers and accept 
the advice of the reviewer in the 
constructive attitude and courteous 
manner it was rendered then you 
will become a better writer and 
| a better citizen for it. 


| Bouquets & Brickbats | 
For example; I was not sure 
wh, I spent three years on 
“Exodus” and looked to the re- 
views to give me a clearcut pic- 
ture. I quote. 
“A gap (in 
cently filled.” 
“Uris’ reasonings ere tortured.” 
“The story of humanity itself 
throwing off the shackles of en- 
slavement and ignorance.” 
“Written for the movies.” 
“Remarkable ... noble, a near 
perfect blend of fiction supported 
by fact.” 
“Lacks purpose” 
“Presents Israel's 
spellbinding force.” 
“Trash.” 
So, thats why I wrote it in con- 
\cise, uncluttered thinking. 


literature) magnifi- 





cause with 


Bestseller’ 


You will find them alert, intelli- | 


your subject | 


name wrong will point out how) 


s Author 
Reviewers 


By LEON URIS 


t Every author wants to know 
how well his fictional creations 
turn out. Here again, the reviewer 
is an invaluable source of insight 
into characterization 

“Sterotupes, none of them is 
successful as a literary creation 
or memorable as individuals.” 

“Unforgetteble people.” 

“Most of the women are uncon- 
vincing.” 

“Characters with whom the 
readers becomes inseparably in- 
timate.” 

“Trash,” 
| As eraficmean, you and I are 
| responsible to our audience to 
| constantly try te mprove our style, 
jto sharpen our skills. If we look 


| hard we will find subtle, friendly 


little clues f-om our friends the 
reviewers. 

“iiTris) lacks basic literary 
skill.” 


| “Related with breathtaking skill.” 
“Alternately good and bad writ- 


|ing. A jumbled form.” 
“Sweeving word pictures ... 
Bible-Li'e cadences that indicate 
mas‘erfu!l writing.” 
“Overions, cliche—ridden and 
fuzzy ... plot lacks both suspense 
and climex.” 


“350,000 words of Jewish propa- 


ganda . . ke allows his plot to 
stagnate, a hymn of hate... reads 
like a movie synopsis ... char- 
acters cre fiat and unbelievable 


. . belligerent intolerance.” 


“As sweeving and dramatic and 
poignant as ‘Gone With The 
Wind’.” 

“Trask.” 


If this seems confusing to the 
naked eve, it all sort of squares 
away in the firci analysis for critics 
always seem to agree on the big 
question cf whether the book suc- 
ceeds or not. Here, you will find 
unity of thought. 

“An epic novel.” 

“A classic.” 

“Necdlessly prolonged .. . too 
often mutdles fact with fiction.” 

“There is no story in history (un- 
less it be the Bible story itself) to 
compare with this.” 

“Zeal and enthusiasm, aren’t 
enougi to make this a good novel.” 

“A magnificent addition to the 

literary world.” 


“‘Exodus’ is an unforgettable 
| saga.” 
“No other novel I have read 


recently has had the same capacity 
to refresh Gur memory, to inform 
our intelligence and to stir the 
heart.” 

“Trash.” 

It is a cardinal sin to answer a 
reviewer back. One must hold 
;one’s tears back and be a brave 
little soldier. You see, reviewers 
| bruise easily. They are extremely 
sensitive. They justify their exist- 
lence by gzerble about the right to 
critize and may even get into a 
routine about freedom of the press. 
|And remember, they DO protect 
their readers from false advertis- 
ling of the publishers (those few 
publishers who advertise, that is). 

Well .. . Steinbeck, Hemingway, 
Sinclair Lewis, a!! had their apers. 
| Want to win a bet. Bet anyone’ 
| they can’t name five critics of the 
i\“Grapes Of Wrath,” “The Good 
Earth” or “The Old Man and the 
Sea.” No one remembers the 
critics but the books live on. 

I cried like a wounded tiger 
when I come in for some clobber- 
ing six years ago with “Battle 
Cry.” Well, it sold 150,000 copies 
last year and is going to do as well 
this year end somehow the names 
of those who butchered me simply 
slip my mind. 

But there are wonderful and 
kind people reviewing books, too. 
I am often touched and moved to 
tears. One, I read recently seems 
to sum up everything good and 
decent and wonderful in critics. 
The men (or woman) simply signs 
modestly reviews with initials. 
This was his closing remark. 
can be purchased or 
Phar- 


“ ‘Exodus’ 
ordered from Blackstocks’ 
‘macy, 


' 
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Neuroses, Hypertension, Palpitations 


[Or 7 Easy Steps to Success In The Writing Game| 


By KEN ENGLUND 


Hollywood. 

This won’t be very long because I don't feel very 
good and I have to lie down. Yoa see I get these 
dizzy spells—just oh these last 25 years—just since 
I've been writing for a living. 

Many of the old fairy tales used to begin, “A 
father had two sons, a big one and a small one—” 
Well that’s how this is going to begin. I have a big 
son, George, and a small son, Steve. The big one 
won't fit in to this article because he—well for one 
thing he’s a preducer-director «and they're more 
prone to give ulcers than to get them. 4 

Which only leaves the small son to talk about— 
Steve who wants to be a writer like his Big Daddy. 
That is he did until just recently when I came down 
with a severe case of “live TV poisoning.” 

Standing solemnly over my bed of pain, uncon- 
sciously blowing a home-made oxygen tent out of 
bubble gum, Steve piped: “Gee, if show business 
is this bad for people, I think I'll be one of those 
rich Beverly Hills doctors instead—and just take 
care of sick writers.” 

I could only agree and encourage him in every 
way possible. I've allowed him to drop all courses 
in English and his mother taught him to carve the 
turkey this Thanksgiving as his first credit in Pre- 
Med. Yesterday I bought him an old skeleton to 
practice on—from the closet of # columnist friend 
—and increased his allowance. It did this old heart 
good to hear his cries of pride and joy as he joined 
his fellows in the schoolyard, with a shout of “Gee, 
look gang! Dad bought me a scalpel!” 

* ™ * 

Home Remedies for Writers or What to Do Till 
The Play Doctor Comes. 

Men! Let’s begin at the beginning with a frank 
discussion of The Facts of Life as they affect The 
Creative Man—allow me to assure you boys that 
our little talk will be kept completely confidential. 

(You'll notice that your Anniversary Issue came 
to you this time in a plain wrapper). 

Let's plunge right in by admitting that the Most 
Dangerous Age For A Writer is when he gets the 
urge to Go West. 

But one picture, men, will teach you more than 
a thousand of my words. A film alas that is un- 
pleasant and even ugly, but these graphic scenes 
showing the Seamy Side of Show Business are ne- 
cessary as a warning to you writers and a safeguard. 

The title of our little educational film seems 
harmless enough —- “Speculative Writing” — but 
when you see the scenes of degradation and suffer- 
ing it can cause you, you wll all realize, I hope, 
that one mad moment of joy, one free meal with a 
producer—who is no better than he should be—in 
a back booth at Romanoff’s, can only lead to con- 
tinuous heartache for you and your loved ones. 

So remember, Writers, when first you get off the 
train in Los Angeles ignore those: wildcat producers 
hanging around the depot with their pomaded slick 


BING CROSBY’S FIRST 
‘NEW ACTS’ NOTICE 


(From Variety, Oct. 6, 1926) 
CROSBY AND RINKER 
Songs 
Granada, San Francisco 

Two boys from Spokane and not 
new to show business but new to 
picture house work. They ap- 
peared with Will Morrissey’s Music 
Hall Revue, and were a success in 
a show that was a flop. Bringing 
their methods to the Granada, they 
regis‘ered solidly and on the 
crowded Sunday performances 
practically stopped the show. 

The duo works with a piano 
and minus orchestral accompani- 
ment. Blues of the feverish va- 
riety are their specialty. They are 
well equipped with material, pre- 
sumably their own. Young and 
clean cut, the boys found a quick 
welcome. When they have com- 
pleted their weeks locally, they 
will unquestionably find a market 
for their wares in other presenta- 
tion houses. 

Wherever the public goes for 
“hot” numbers served hot, Crosby 
and Rinker ought to have an eusy 
time. Land 

(The above probably may be the 
first national, and/or tradepaper, 
Teview of Bing Crosby ever 
printed. It predates the million- 
“ire-to-be forming a trio with the 
said Al Rinker and Harry Barris 
within the Paul Whiteman 
jamily. Of some interest, is the 
jJact that in 1926 San Francisco 
was still so important theatrically 
that Variety then had a salaried, 
jull-time reporter-reviewer there, 
Robert J. Landry, the present mun- 
aging editor of the paper.) 

















hair, European topcoats and taking ways. 

Instead seek out those decent men—the kind that 
are willing and anxious to pay for your services 
before you put anything down on paper—the kind 
of producer you're not ashamed to take home to 
your mother. 

Or would you rather hate yourself in the morning 
when he calls up to give you the brush with, “Sor- 
ry. sweetheart, read your stuff but I’m afraid, baby, 
that isn’t exactly what I’m after. I’m going to 
shop around some more—I'm marinating some new, 
cute notions of my own with Cliffy Odets at Cha- 
sen’s so I’m all tied up tonight—and tomorrow I 
can’t see you either—flying east to meet with Betty 
and Adolph—they told me a real coockoo approach 
at Sardi’s that’s forced me to revise all my thinking 
However, don’t think I’m not deeply grateful to vou, 
kid, for all tha’: spade work—take care—see you 
around the Gaiety Delicatessen— Oh incidentally, 
sweetheart, I ha’! to reverse this call—you don't 
mind—no change and I’m in a booth—” 

And now you wished you'd settled for a cold 
shower in the first place. 

However, men—if any of you do slip we want 
you to know we have a pro-station right outside the 
Writers Guild of America West. 

We also maintain a Writers Workshop whérs 
those weak souls who have stumbled can be helped 
on the road back. Here the therapy consists of The 
Writer With Speculative Tendencies making tables 
and chairs for sale, giving him something to do with 


his hands so he doesn’t want to strangle himself |boards on Park Place. The paper | 


continually. We also rent a booth at the Pomona 
Fair to display his wares, and where he seldom seils 
anything either. This serves to teach him the value 
of a dollar. 

As for our Women Writers who have slipped, 
they put up preserves and pickle cucumbers, and 
are kept away from their typewriters for at least 
three weeks. Nicknamed “The Cold Turkey Treat- 
ment” by the inmates, it’s tough but effective, and 
soon they can be trusted in the next phase of re- 
covery with sharp objects such as pencils. 

Of course, the whole emphasis is on getting their 
minds off creating unsolicited stories for episodic 
tv shows and running into film studios with free 
samples of their handicraft. 

We iry to get them as often as we can to con- 
centrate on turning out novels for the bestseller 
lists and hit plays. 


I’m happy to report that some of our boys and 


well in these fresh 
therapy—‘“Strength Through 


girls have done remarkably 
fields we call this 
Money.” 

But I see my nurse beckoning and whispering 
“We mustn't overdo, must we?’ So I will have to 
continue this during another rest period when my 
next chapters will be about: 

Writers’ Wives and Other Complaints 

Death From Tazes 











— 





T hirty Years Later 








By JIM BISHOP. 


Any era is the wrong one in|armory. He was hit with stones 


which to be born. 
louk attractive over the shoulder. 
My editorial birth occurred on 


Most of them |and died in a gutier. 


I interviewed the police, and 
|the dead boy’s parents. Then I 
jhurried back to The News and 





Jan. 2, 1929. | wrote the story. Mark Hellinger 
There W4S/stood behind me murmuring: 
nothing of the |New paragraph, kid. Break it. 


good - 0ld-| New paragraph.” My first sentence 
days about the |ran the length of the page. Frank 
Twenties, then | Carson, day city editor, read it and 
or now. It was|called Nick Kenny. He looked at 


a cheap and 
tasteless time 
of life; a dec- 
ade of the few 
giants and the 
many pygmies. 

The words 
which made 
the news were Daddy Browning 


and Goldman Sachs; Texas Guinan 
and Herbert Hoover; Broadway 
Brevities and Bishop Cannon; Mah- 
jong and John Gilbert; marathon 
dances and apples; Dolly Gann 
and Renee Adoree; gin and spats; 
Al Jolson, George White, James J. 
Walker, Izzy and Moe, juniper 
drops, miniature gold, Andrew 
Volstead, George Olson, Charles 
Lindbergh, the shingle. 

I went to work for The New 
York News. The editorial depart- 
ment was a collection of loose 














Jim Bishop 





| believed in nothing and nobody 
;except Captain Patterson. It was 

big and wild and irresponsible and 
jit talked out of the side of its 
| mouth. 


It had good men. There were 
| Johr O’Connell and Jack Miley 
jand Red Dolan and Irene Kuhn 
jand Frank Carson and Forrest 
{Davis and Mark Hellinger and 
| Martin Sommers and Paul Gallico 
land Harry Nichols and Harvey 
}Deuell. My salary was $12. The 
|job was to respond to a call of 
| “Boy!” and to carry copy, run for 
| Sandwiches, attend the first five 
jminutes of fights and ballgames 
| with photographers, and stay away 
|from typewriters. 


Two men sensed my longing to 
| write. One was Frank Carson, a 
| bald head sticking out of a green 
j}eyeshade, and Mark Hellinger, a 
|kid who wrote a Broadway col- 
umn. Carson gave me my first as- 
signment after two months of look- 
jing at him in silence. He sent me 
ito West 168th St. There had been 


the clock. “Rewrite this for page 
|two,” he said quietly. “Give it to 
|me in takes.” 

| That night I died. Since then, I 
j|have died many times, but never 
with that much shame. I was 21 
and worthless. I hadn’t even 
thought to interview the boys who 
had run against the colored boy. 
Their names were on the program. 
I could neither get nor write a 
story. 

| The second break came when a 
legman phoned the story of an 
old actor who had been found dead 
in a rooming house. The ambu- 
lance doctor said that the man had 
died of malnutrition. I said noth- 
ing to Carson, because he would 
have ordered one paragraph on it. 
Instead, I went to the morgue and 
researched all the plays the actor 
had been in; I checked the old 
N.Y. Daily Mail clippings and 
studied the days of glory for the 
actor. 

Then I sat at a blank sheet of 
paper and thought about this man. 
The lead came easily. So did the 
rest of the story. Carson read it. 
He didn’t smile or say anything 
| kind. He called me and said: “Give 
this to John Chapman. Tell him 
to run it in drama.” It was done. 
Mr. Chapman didn’t alter a word. 
He read it and beckoned to me 
and said: “Kid, this is good enough 
for a byline but Burns Mantle 
doesn’t permit any on the drama 
| page except his and mine.” 
| In the morning, I sat on the 
copy boy’s bench and waited for 
the ring of applause. Nothing hap- 

ened. Two of my confreres on the 
bench—Bill Meurer and Red Bera 
*_did not know that I had written 
a story. Mr. O’Keefe did. He was a 
retired policeman who was in 
charge of copy boys. He said that 
I would have to keep away from 
the typewriters. 
| “If they want to promote you 
to be a cub reporter, all right,” 
jhe said. “Let them get me a new 
boy. But if you're a copy boy, 
then you're a copy boy and I can’t 


Devils, Drugs and Agents. Plus a special section | some indoor sprinting by public | have you dreaming at a machine.” 


devoted entirely to The Maladies of The Television | school boys in an armory. A few} 


They wouldn't promote me. Mr. 


Comedy Writer entitled: “Your Laugh Organs—-|white boys had warned a colored | o Keefe knew it. I knew it. Later, 


When to Use Them.” 
Take Care. 


boy not to extend himself. He won. 
They waited in a lot behind the 














ROBERT RYAN 


DAY OF THE OUTLAW” 
Security Pictures—U.A. 


| Harvey Deuell called me into his 
| office. He was a big man with a 
\big face and he thought big, He 
| was the city editor. 

He rolled a pencil back and 
|forth across his desk blotter. “We 
need copy boys,” he said, “not re- 
porters. You can’t write here. I 
don’t mean to say that you cannot 
write. Carson tells me you can. I 
mean that you cannot write on 
this paper.” 

He spoke softly, masking pain. 
“My advice is to quit.” 

I didn’t. I stayed. The news was 
whispered to Carson, and he shook 
his head. In the afternoon, he 
clipped my story and pasted it 
carefully on two sheets of copy 
paper. A grease pencil danced un- 
der his fingers. He took two thumb 
tacks and pinned the story to the 
bulletin board. 

“Read this,” the notice read. “It 
shows how a human interest story 
should be handled. It was written 
by a new copy boy. F. C.” 

Since then, thirty years have 
raced down the corridors of time 
on gum soles. They're all gone. 
Carson went quietly, in bed. Deu- 
ell drove a car down Route Four 
in Teaneck, N.J. His heart stopped 
and the car kept going and it 
swung to the right and flipped a 
curb and went through the hedges 
and the trees and came to a stop 
in bright morning sunlight. Mark 
Hellinger sat up in bed in Cedars 
of Lebanon Hospital im Hollywood 
and looked at his doctors and said: 
“I hope you guys know what the 
hell you’re doing!” and he fell 

ek dead. 

i'm 51 now. I write a few good 
ones and a lot of bad ones. Now 
and then, when a sentence will not 
come, I think of Carson and Hel- 
linger and I mumble “Have mer- 
cy on them.” 

It’s a short sentence. 
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‘iss Ingrid Bergman 


‘welcomes you 
to 


The Inn OF The Sixth Happiness 


“; would like to tell you about a motion picture 

which I sincerely believe you will not easily forget. 
It is called “The Inn Of The Sixth Happiness’ — filmed 
against the turbulent and troubled background of old China. 










It tells the dramatic story of Gladys Aylward— 
who is still living and working in China today. She is 

the woman whose courage and humility made a miracle 
happen in the face of almost bverwhelming danger. 













It is the story of three people from different worlds... ~~’ 
the past ...the present ...and the future —who meet and.gs 
each in their way affect one another with their own ~ vj vf 


meaning of life and death—of love and happiness. 4 












The Chinese will wish you five happinesses — health... 
wealth...long life...virtue...and a peaceful death in old age. 
There is also a sixth happiness which each of us must find 
in our own hearts. This is the story of that sixth happiness 

- and how it came to the inn that bears its name!”’ 
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SURT ROBERT 
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DIRECTED BY 


MARK ROBSON 


SCREENPLAY BY 


ISOBEL LENNART 


OQINemaScoPE 


COLOR by DE LUXE - 
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THEY TORE ‘THE ROOTS OF HEAVEN” 
FROM THE VERY EARTH ITSELF! 








re a a a esti 


- sitemnsianeseilicegiiadaaatn a ovecee » JOHN HUSTON 
% THE MAMMOTH ADVENTURE 
THAT NEEDS ALL THE 7 FILMED WHERE NO 
IMMENSITY OF THE CAMERA HAS EVER 
SCREEN TO HOLD IT! PENETRATED...IN THE if} 
| CRADLE OF CIVILIZATION! 


OL FNM -ALETIE GIES. 
TREVOR HOWARD DE ALERT 
RN HELE 


DARRYL F.ZANUCK - ROMAN GARY - PATRICK LEIGH-FERIMOR 


GASED ON THE NOVEL BY ROMAIN GARY + A DARRYL F. ZANUCK PRODUCTIONS, INC. » RELEASED BY 
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NOW LEO McCAREY BRINGS YOU 
ALL THE HEART, ‘1UMOR AND ) -_ 
HAPPINESS OF THE NATION’S PAUL 


#1 BEST-SELLER! i EWMAN 
Another wonderful motion picture 
from the man who gave the world JOANN E 
A, 
JACK 


“‘Going My Way’’, ‘The Bells of St.Mary’s”, | WOODWAR [) 
S5Y ere Fo 
fF Ve CAR S fe N 





























“An Affair To Remember” | 
+. JOAN 
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LEO McCAREY 
CINEMAScCOPE ; CLAUDE BINYON 
COLOR by DE LUXE LFO McCAREY 
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©THE STORY OF HOW 
A MILD-MANNERED 
ENGLISHMAN 
BECAME 
THE TOUGHEST 


DANIEL M. ANGEL 


presen 


KENNETH 


MORE 


JAYNE 


MANSFIELD 


Dorr? OF 
FRACTURED 


Cinenaacscome Py HENRY HULL- BRUCE CABOT- RONALD SQUIRE 


Produced by Directed by Screenplay by 
wands = |) ees DANIEL M. ANGEL: RAOUL WALSH : ARTHUR DALES 


@ELEASED BY¥ 20th CENTURY-FOR 
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4 Even the birds and the bees 
= are taking lessons from— 


—e MAN PENNYPACKER! 












Can you match his record? 
17—kids count ’em—17 . 
He had two wives and led two ee 
lives ...with one family in 
Philadelphia, another 
in Harrisburg! 







CINEMAS OPE 
COLOR by DE LUXE 


WEBB MeCUIRE-COBURN-S'JOHN-ELY 


Based on the play by 


CHARLES BRACKETT-HENRY LEVIN WALTER REISCH- LIAM ORIEN 
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Ex-B’way Boulevardier’s Design 
For Living Deep-in-the-Heart Of 


Fained Former City Editor of the N. Y. Herald Tribune, Author of “The 
Night Club Era,’ * pells It Out for the City Slickers 


BLACK SHEEP RETREAT, 
LAMPASAS COUNTY, TEXAS.— 
In response to a small though in- 
sistent demand, I herewith report 
to Broadway and the world on the 
state of my mind, the flavor of life 
hereabouts, with sidelights on The 
General Situation. 

Since getting a farewell haircut 
at the Astor barbershop and a last 
mess of egg rolls at Lum Fong’s 
on Dec. 28, 1945, most of my en- 
ergies—though by no means all— 
have been devoted to transforming 
a little rundown Texas ranch into 
reasonable sort of Paradise where 
I can grow old, and then older ana 
older, without unduly annoying my 
fellowmen. My fellowmen, on the 
other hand, would do well not to 
annoy me too much, for we have 
no Sullivan Law here and I am 
well-armed and a dead shot though 
hospitable enough to any old pals 
who drop by. 

My place reminds me a good 
deal of Central Park, with several 
important differences. I have better 
sheep than dear old Shepherd 
Hoey used to tend in Central Park, 
and my Hereford cattle are better 
than any I recall seeing in New 
York. Instead of being surrounded 
by buildings, full of disagreeable 
people, my place is encircled by 
purple hills, where almost no one 
lives. 

Instead of cooping up our wild 
life in a zoo, we let them roam at 
will—white-tail deer, fox, raccoon, 
possum, skunk, squir -1, armadillo, 
dove, quail, plover, blue heron and 
so on. It’s a bird paradise. One 


By STANLEY WALKER 


“Oscat jof considerable importance around 


a table under a cottonwood tree 


I try not to be gabby, but some- (it’s a sort of al fresco ‘Tammany 
times 1 amaze visitors by saying |Hall). I experiment with odd 
that I knew Eugene O'Neill in the dishes (Brunswick Stew according 
village before he had written much |to Irvin S. Cobb’s recipe was the 
of anything; that I saw Frank| latest). I am one of the world’s 
Bacon in “Lightnin’” three times; | ™ost accomplished gardeners. In | 
that I was a great admirer of the|26 years in New York I never) 
stage didoes of Raymond Hitch-| raised a turnip, and never wanted | 
cock, and that I was the close |‘. ? 
friend of Wilton Lackaye, DeWolf| The really big thing about this | 
Hopper and Antonio Scotti. They | joint, and the life here, is the feel- | 
sometimes doubt me, but it’s all|/ing of freedom—part illusion, I 
true. |know, but still not all phony. I 

People are always saying, “Don’t | read what I like. I correspond, 
you miss New York?” and “What without urgency, with many per- | 
do you miss most?” Well, I miss|sons in many places. When I 
the conversation of Gene Buck, | Want to sleep a little late, I do so. | 
which was very racy indeed. Gene is |! belong to nothing except the 
dead. I miss having my hair cut by | human race, so that 1 am not 
Fritz Gutman, in the first chair at bothered with board meetings, con- | 
the Astor. Fritz is dead too. I miss| ‘erences, or calls to suy a few) 
watching Jimmy Walker trying to words at some alleged do-good con- 
down a poached egg with toast and clave. Our visitors are few, but 


cellent performance in 
Wilde.” 








|where’s Hollywood? 


| Montclair, N.J., on a Sunday morn- 
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Hollywood. 

I’m sure that Harry Cohn, re- 
quiescat in pace, will get a big| 
chuckle out of this story when he | 
reads it in the Elysian edition of 
the annual Variety special. 

It was the first time I saw Holly- | 
wood—June 24, 1922. I had ar- 
rived in Los Angeles the night 
before, a wide-eyed cinemaniac of 
15. And I said to my cousins, “So 
What are we 
waiting for? Show me Holly- | 
wood.” 

One of the cousins owned a 1918 
Model T. He offered to show me 
Hollywood. We drove out Sunset 
Boulevard. It was Sunday morn- 
ing. Aside from the orange groves 
in full blossom which occupied 
long’ stretches between sparsely 
built business sections, the quiet 
town looked little different from 


ing. Until we arrived at the corner 
of Sunset & Van Ness. 

There, reaching from Van Ness 
to Bronson, was a large pillared 
bulding, an antebellum plantation 
mansion on a grand scale, still in 


Confessions of a Hollywood Primitive 


st By MAXWELL SHANE == 





beautiful, noisy bird is forever 
calling out “Spyros Skouras! 
Spyros Skouras!” What’s on his 
mind I have no idea. 

We are also abundantly supplied 
with Western Diamondback rattle- | 
One of 


snakes (crotalus Atroz). 
these deadly reptiles actually 
crawled into my cabin one Gay 


last June. We are not, however, 
bothered by muggers and pan- 
handlers, and I am told that the 
nearest sex deviates are in Austin, 
80 miles away. Only one taxicab 
has been on the place in the last 
13 years. The occupant was a well- 
oiled oil man from Dallas who had 
lost his way. 

Although the place has its as- 
pects of beauty, we have nothing 
like the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. And if any visitors want to 
see statues, such as abound in Cen- 
tral Park, they will be disap- 
pointed. The original boss of this 
area, the great sub-chieftain Cries- 
for-Dames (of the Lipan Apaches) 
had many good points, but he was 
not artistic, and left nary a statue. 
He died of a broken heart after 
the disappearance of his beloved 
Princess Plenty Lice. 

Food good on our place, though 
not so fancy as The Colony. We do 
things with beef, pork, lamb and 
chicken, with seasonal changes to 
venison, frogs’ legs and quail. 
Friends in many parts of the 
world oceasionally send us packets 
of fancy foods, so we are far re- 
moved from a chili con carne and 
sowbelly diet. 


x Booze and Show Biz | 


Our county is officially dry (pro- 
hibition by local option) but there 
are several wet counties in easy 
driving distance, and we are gen- 
erally well supplied with whiskey, 
wine, beer, gin and so on. The 
Texas law and the oprevailing 
morality forces drinking in the 
home. I miss the old bars (the 
Plaza and the old Waldorf were 
the best) but we manage to worry 
along. 

There is little “amusement” here 
in the New York sense. We have 
no television set, though we do 
keep in touch with the world, in 
a vague and skimpy fashion, with 
what's going on in the news, Some 
of our richer and culture-crazed 
citizens often drive to Austin, 
Waco, Dallas or San Antonio for 
concerts, opera performances, re- 
citals anc such didoes. I have not 
seen a picture since “Ruggles of 
Red Gap” probably 20 years ago. 
I was never much of a theatregoer. 
The last play I saw was with Nun- 








tea at lunch at the Lafayette, while 
I tore into lamb chops. Jimmy ts 
dead and the old Lafayette is gone. 
I miss the long conversations at 
Jack Bleeck’s on 4ist Street; Jack 
is retired and somebody else owns 
the joint. I miss sitting with Jim 
Moore in the back of his fine place 
on 46th Street and listening io his 
grumbling. Jim is dead. I miss go- 
ing to Moneta’s (run by Cesare 
Antonio Moneta) down in Mul- 
berry Street with Henry Mencken 
(Mencken thought this one of 
world's greatest restaurants, and | 
he was right). A Chinese place is | 
there now (or was when I last | 
checked) and Papa Moneta is dead. | 
I feel as old, sometimes, as Chaun- 
cey Depew (well, I knew him too, 





| believe it or not). } 


|___ Beaucoup Jolly Moments | 





I miss Tim Costello, the great 





frequently wonderful. If I want to/|the process of completion. The 
wear a 20-year-old Homburg, I go|impressive facade was almost fin- 
ahead and wear it. If I decide to| ished, but the scaffolding was still 
wait two months for a haircut, I/up and building materials were 
wait. If I wanted to grow a spade | scattered around on what was soon 
beard and carry a sword cane (I/to be a wide front lawn. And, to 
don’t) there’s no one to stop me. | my delight, a movie company was 
If I decide it’s time I boned up| busily at work in front of the 
on the Greek philosophers, the | building. 
French novelists, and the history My cousin explained that this 
of the Renaissance I just go ahead | was the new Warner Bros. studio. 
and do it—much to the benefit of | We watched two zany comics climb 
that spotty, windswept cavern /the scaffolding, as an energetic 
which I am pleased to call my|director shouted instructions 
mind. If I want to refresh my|through a megaphone. A camera- 
musical memory (poor at best) I/ man, just as I’d seen him pictured 
play some records. If I have a|in the fan magazines, wearing his 
sound idea for a magazine article, | peaked cap backwards, was crank- 








which is seldom, I sit down and | ing his camera. 

write it. I don’t worry about the | The tall thin comic slipped down 

butcher’s bill, for our beef is walk- Fe scaffolding and P ~ at his | 

ing around here on eee T\ trousers on a nail. He grabbed | 

suppose it would be possible to 80 | the ankle of the short fat comic | 

nuts here, but it won't be because |..4 that one tumbled head first | 
“ } 


man who still ho!ds out on Third |of gas fumes, the jostling of gar- 
Avenue. Around the first of every | bage barrels, honking taxicabs, or 
year Mr. Costeilo ships us ajpeople trying to tell a_ story 
great slab of Irish bacon, which is|that you don’t want to hear or| 


into a vat of oozing wet cement. | 
Both the director and I were de-| 
lighted by the action. 





much appreciated. I learned to 
like Irish bacon in the winter of | 
1919 at Jack’s on Sixth Avenue | 
(run by Jack Dunston, and don’t 
spell it “Dunstan’’). I was intro- 
duced to this delicacy by Wilson 
Mizner, who has been dead for 
more than a quarter of century. 

Well, some colt may ask, what 
do you do for fun? Many things: 
I have taught my cattle to come 
running when I blow a police whis- 
tle, a handy little gadget sent me 
last year by Miss Ann Honeycutt 
and Joseph Mitchell of The New 
Yorker. I practice taking pot 
shots at Kleagles of the Ku Klus 
Klan. I get the New York papers 
two days late, read then thorough- 
ly, and sometimes write private, 
bitter complaints to the editors 
(not for publication). I read a 
great may magazines. I hold 
small, secret political conferences 








An eager afficianado, I made 


























nally Johnson one night when we 
went to see Robert Morley’s ex- 


VIRGINIA MAYO 


tepresenvation 





~~ arent you raga yee. inquiry and learned that the comics | 
Sure I miss New York. I know | were known as Percy and Ferdie | 
men who swear they miss Sing | ang that they were making a one- | 
Sing. |reeler for a series called “The Hall 

Room Boys.” The young director 

° ° was a man named Harry Cohn who 

Kling, Nee Chaplin, Now | was shooting nis lm tor, « new 
. company whic s br . 
Called AMCO Studios Jack. and Joe Brandt had formed, 
then known as Waldorf Produc- 
Hollywood. | tions. 

Amco Studios is the new handle; afl this I learned that Sunday 
for Kling Studios—nee Charles | morning long ago, and even to my 
Chaplin Studios—with takeover by | 15-year-old mind it seemed —e 
American International Pictures. ba — Ry eee My weed 

AIP execs, headed by prexy|ture on a Sunday morning on the 
James H, Nicholson and v.p. Sam-| front lawn of a studio called 
uel Z. Arkoff, move to lot from pole “tga - a — 

é stran at, w y § - 
present Sunset Bivd. headquarters tions at Percy and Ferdie, the 
following completion of a new ad-| director kept looking over his 
ministration building. shoulder somewhat apprehensively 

toward the corner of Van Ness 
Avenue. 

We watched for an hour, then 
proceeded on our tour of Holly- 
wood. 

Dissolve. Time marches on. Seven 
years, in fact. 1929. By that time, 
Waldorf had become C-B-C, for 
Cohn-Brand-Cohn, and then, final- 
ly, Columba Pictures Corp. And 
I, at 22, was publicity director 
for the studio. 

I was sitting in Harry Cohn’s 
office, listening to him expound on 
the publicity campaign for “Sub- 
marine,” the company’s big milion-| 
dollar Frank Capra special. Harry 
was sitting behind what was then 
already the largest desk in Holly- 
wood. And suddently, for no ap- 
parent reason, the picture of the 
seven-year younger Harry Cohn 
directing Percy and Ferdie flashed 
into my mind. I broke into invol- 
untary laughter. 

Harry cut off in the middle of a 
sentence and glowered at me, 


“What's so funny?” he _ de- 
manded. 
I told him. I suddenly knew 


why he had been looking over 
his shoulder so apprehensively 
that day on Sunset Blvd. I ac- 
cused him of it. He had been steal- 
ing, rather borrowing, the front 
of Warners Bros. new stuio as a 
location for his “Hall Room Boys” 
comedy on a Sunday morning 





MICHAEL O’SHEA 


WM. MORRIS 








Esesunneninggp unscreened 











when not one of the freres Warner 


| would be around to stop him. 


Harry looked at me blankly for 
a moment, then roared with en- 
joyment. 

“You're absolutely right, kid,” 
he said. “But you didn’t stick 
around long enough for the pay- 
off.” And that set him off again, 

“What was that?” I asked. 

When he had caught his breath, 
he told me. About hree o'clock 
that Sunday afternoon, while 
Percy was chasing Ferdie way up 


;on the second floor balcony of the 


Warner Bros. Studio building, Pop 
Warner, father of the brothers, 
came around the corner from Van 
Ness, where he lived in a little 
bungalow. When he spotted the 
alien company at work, he started 
yelling. 

Harry spotted him at the same 
time, called to Percy and Ferdie to 
jump down and to the cameraman 
to pack up and beat it. He wasn’t 
taking any chances on being 
caught and charged a rental fee. 

All hell broke loose. The cam- 
eraman heaved his tripod over his 
shoulder and ran for a car parked 
nearby. Harry helped him dump 
the camera in the back sea, vaulted 
behind the wheel, and off they 
raced. Percy and Ferdie fell out 
of the balcony to the grass, picked 
themselves up, and limped after 
the departing camera car. It was 
funnier than anything he got on 
film, said Harry. And the Warner 
Bros. never knew he'd used their 
studio as a prop long before they'd 
moved into it. (Jack is probably 
finding it out now for the first 
time.) 

Harry knocked himself out 
laughing when he finished the 
story. Then, suddenly, he quieted 
down, leaned back in that colossal 
leather chair and sighed. 

“No studio, no stars, no over- 
head,” he murmured. “No writers, 
no directors, no nothin’. Just a 
beat-up Mitchell and some film.” 
He shook his head nostalgically, 
“Those were the good old days.” 





Books, Records 
And Literati 


The book publishing business, 
already exposed to capital-gains 
projects from shrewdly guided 
authors, is itself in process of ex- 
ploring new avenues for under- 
writing, stock issues, and ultimate 
capital gains. This, of course, 
would apply to those closely held 
publishing firms which, if anything 
were to happen to their founders 
and/or senior executive officers 
and owners, would be in double- 
jeopardy. The inheritance tana- 
tion on the individuals and the 
manpower loss would be stagger- 
ing. 

Within a short time, the book 
business may see spinoffs and 
capital gains deals akin to what 
has been going on in show business 
and of course, in general industry. 
More than one major publisher 
may entertain the idea of a capital- 
gains sale and/or a stock issue for 
capital stock appreciation. 

Publishers have been most show 
biz-minded in the past decade. It 
started first with the renaissance of 
show biz books. For a time they 
were considered “poison,”’ much 
as Hollywood felt that a circus, 
a baseball, or an intra-film indus- 
try story was b.o. poison until 
“Greatest Shew On Earth,” “Damn 
Yankees,” “A Star Is Born” and 
kindred productions disproved it. 

The affinity of books with radio 
and television for exploitation and 
merchandising is now stressed— 
an author must have book and 
travel to any given deejay, AM-TV 
interviewer, panel and the like. 
It has greater impact than with the 
local sororities, book stores, “in 
person” autographing _ sessions, 
books-and-authors’ luncheons and 
the other time-honored but now 
comparatively stodgy techniques. 

The business has seen some bull 
market profits in family-held and 
privately operated publishing 
houses and it knows, from the 
market reports, how successful 
Prentice-Hall, for example, has 

(Continued on page 62) 
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MORALS AND THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


[Limitations of Copyright] 
By PHILIP WITTENBERG 


There is a vast field of literature 
and other works for which there is 
no protection under our copyright 
statutes. Generally this matter is 
referred to as being in the public 
domain, that is, available for use 
without legal restriction by anyone. 
This notion of public domain ex- 
ists mot only in the United States 
but elsewhere throughout the 
world. When the works of citizens 
of our country are used abroad 
without compensation and without 
legal redress our interests and feel- 
ings are aroused and indignation 
against the taking is stirred. Moral 
issues become involved, So much 
so that recently an unofficial am- 
bassador from the United States 
made a trip to Russia for the pur- 
pose of seeing whether or not he 
could obtain redress for Ameri- 
can authors whose works were be- 


ing largely printed there. Of 
course, the answer is that their 
copyright laws do not protect 


American authors. They have no 
legal redress. 

The only effective action could 
be by some moral compulsion 
or a change in the law. This 
same compulsion frequently 
causes friction between publishers 
in the United States, England and 
other countries, and even as be- 
tween publishers in this country. 
There is a feeling that even though 
material is in the public domain 
there nevertheless remains some 
protectible interest. 

Works in the public domain in- 
clude: 

(a) Works previously copy- 
righted in which the term of 
copyright has expired. 

(b) Works which were pub- 





lished with a presumed copy- 
right notice, but which was 
defective 

(c) Works published with 


no copyright notice. 

(d) Works published abroad 
in countries with which we 
have 10 copyright treaty, or 
who are not members of a 
common international union 
with us 

(e) Common topics, includ- 





310,000,000 IN 
FROM THlo MART 


By HAZEL GUILD 


Frankfurt. 
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(Continued on paje 60) If RKO and Republic definitely 
| stop distributing films, though, it’s 


ing historical facts and figures 
and public characters and 
news, This includes descrip- 
tions of natural phenomena 
and historic events and, of 




















Just so the minutes are up-to-| 
date, Arthur Schwartz, the cele- | 
brated popular composer (“Dane- | 
ing in the Dark,” “That’s Entertain- | 
ment.” “By Myself,” etc.) and 
Yours Truly, the c.p.c.’s lyric col- 
laborator, have spent most of the 
time since the last annual meeting 
looking for a vehicle that will} 
transport our muse from the par- 
lor to the stage. We have had | 
trouble finding same. | 

Trouble is considering the leni- | 
ency of our requirements. All we! 
ask for is a good plot on an orig- 
inal background, conducive to 
laughter and romance, freshness, 
interesting characters, perhaps 
containing a comment on our s0- 
ciety to prove it wasn’t conceived 
in a vacuum—in short, anything 
that will run at least five years. 
We'd even settle for another “Fair 
Lady,” so if any of you readers 
have another “Fair Lady” in mind, 
please send it along so we can | 
reject it. 

Actually, “Fair Lady,” or “Pyg- 
malion” as it was once called, was 
submitted to us by the late Gabriel 
Pascal, a contagious Hungarian 
with tremendous charm and a 
habit of not showing up for ap- 
pointments. He was the’ late 
Gabriel Pascal before his regret- 
table demise. 

I got to know him when M-G-M 
was peddling the film, “Pyg- 
malien,” starring Wendy Hiller. 
Pascal appeared in my office car- 
rying a huge statue of Shaw by 
Troubetzkoy (I believe) and this 
was the Pascalian trademark. His 
very existence was Cctermined by 
the curious sponsorsh’p of G.B.S. 

“Howard,” he said, addressing 
Arthur, “Make me a musical of 








Two Characters In Search Of A Piot 


By HOWARD DIETZ 


possible that the German govern- 
ment will clamor for a reduction 
in American import numbers—but 
| other member companies should 


is necessitated, since with RKO 
}and Republic out of the picture, 
. : c ; | they would have about the same 
agg aot my — to — / number of imports, 
e rights and we have. another | 
‘Chocolate Soidier.’” All I could | PR ging OM age ME ae 
think of was the amount of cock- | American Sie A rts: (b) limita- 
ney required in Eliza Doolittle’s | tien in age of dines brought in. te 
first act. I figured I'd write one | prevent .. market from being 
a je ah ee _and | swamped with oldies for television 
en be trough. No thank yOu, | or with oldies brought in by cheap 


I said. “This is the kind of thing) — 
(Continued on page 60) 








Lerner and Loewe will go for.” 
Events have proven that I was 


With currently about 6,600 film | 


not be affected if a small reduciion | 
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[Or How 





So you've joined VARIETY and on 
the very first interview you do 
there’s that kindly motion picture 
executive with the grandfatherly 
air who sits behind a big desk. 

“Remember, my boy,” he says 
expansively, stabbing you with his 
cigar for emphasis, “there’s noth- 
ing wrong with this industry that 
ingenuity and a bit of luck won’t 
cure. There’s always an audience 
for good pictures, and around here 
we’re full of optimism. We're beat- 
ing every record!” 

And — being a fledgling on the 
paper—you take that hot little 
quote and build a whole, long story 
around it, seeing how things are 
going so well and people still want 
to pay for the good pictures; and 
the yarn never hits page one, never 
even gets into the paper. You've 
learned your first “lesson” as a 
Variety news sleuth: beware of 
, hollow platitudes. 

Quite a few years have gone by 
| since, and a heap of copy has 
| streamed through the typewriter. 
|You’ve grown older and wiser 
watching the film industry make 
its periodic journeys from the 
peaks of enthusiasm (“Movies Are 





| of black despair (“To the bankers 
|we’re worth more dead _ than 
| alive”’). 

[Conned, Insulied, Bribed | 


You've reported on and suf- 
fered through the transition from 
standard screen to CinemaScope 
to Todd-AO, from the flats to eye- 
| killing 3-D, from Mike Todd the 
showman to Todd the hero and 
wisecracking sage, from the art 
of “Symphonie Pastorale” to the 
kittenish sex of Brigitte Bardot. 
| You've been to Cannes in the 
| sun, Berlin in the rain, the Coast 
| in the smog and Bartlesville, Okla., 
in 109-degree heat to watch a toll- 
| tv experiment which was to be a 
| failure. You've sat in on innumer- 
lable lunches, dinners and inter- 
views, listening to the witty and 
| the cynical and the opportunistic, 
| the persuaders and the I'll-punch- 
| you-in-the-nose guys, the suave 
| and the obvious and the frustrated. 

You’ve been cajoled and _ in- 
sulted, lied to and offered subtle 
bribes, taken into full trust and 
confidence and practically tossed 
out on your ear. You've been 
threatened more times than you 
can recall and Eric Johnston once 
told you you're a nice guy but a 
lousy reporter. Or was it the 
other way ‘round? You forget. 

Being a reporter for VARIETY 
has its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. Some people think you're a 








right. 

Every one in a while we get an 
idea that’s worth playing with, 
but in general the plots and proj- 
ects that are visited on us are| |: 
most peculiar, to say the least. | 
For example, an author who shall | 
be nameless (as a matter of fact, | 
he was Nameless — James P. | 
Nameless) buttonholed me in the 
Plaza Grill. “Here’s a dream come | | 
true,” he said. “Dietz you can new 
relax. The story goes this way: ke: 

“A young girl who considers | t: 
herself quite a marksman dares | 
to compete with the pistol-packing | 


| star of a travelling wild west show. 
|She beats him to the draw every | 
| time, but after falling in love she | 
| realizes that you can’t get a man 
| with a weapon.” | 
| I told him I liked the idea but | 
| perhaps it had been used before. | 
| “If you’re thinking of ‘Annie Get | 
Your Gun’ he said, “you're mis- 





| tackle it. 


taken. In ‘Annie’ they used rifles. | 
This one is about pistols. It’s | 
what’s up front that counts.” | 

We reluctantly decided not to! 


But Schwartz ard I ere in there 
searching for something. Mean- 
while we're available for tv shots 
or parties, industry dinners, 
cruises to the Indies or the Cats- 
kills. Schwartz plays the piano,.I, 
play bridge. | 








outs, Platitudes 
And ‘Don't Print That’ ! 
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demigod. Others wouldn’t trust 
you with a plugged nickel. There 
are those who think all the 
VaRIETY reporter does is sit in a 
typical newspaper office, chewing 
a cigar and waiting for the phone 
to ring and hoarse voices to 
whisper hot tips, which are writ- 
ten without checking and an- 
nounced to the industry via those 
colorfully puzzlingyheadlines which 
nobody understands and every- 
body loves. This is 100% myth. 
| __ Love The Telephone ay 

True, the reporters are on the 
phone a lot, digging, asking im- 
pertinent questions, trying to 
piece together the information puz- 
zie for which few like to supply 
the answers. True, there are oc- 
casional “tips” and you learn to 
wonder what lies behind a “fact” 
as promulgated in mimeograph or 
| the hidden meaning in a chance 
| remark. 
| Variety reporters dislike ex- 
|ecutives, who seek to talk the re- 
porter into not using—or he thinks 
| it may—interfering with his busi- 
|ness. The film business doesn’t, 
basically, like to be “covered” by 
|anything resembling a newspaper. 
It wants news to come out its 
| own way. Too often executives are 
| spoiled, and often spoiling for a 
| fight with the fellow who dares 
|to prick either their ego or that 
lelaborate balloon of inflated en- 
|thusiasm with facts—ignoring as- 
sertions. 

Angry protests don’t usually 
quarrel with the facts. They admit 
| they're correct. But, asks the man, 
|W hy did you have to print that? 
We hadn't announced it yet!” This 
is the press release mentality, and 
t’s poison for a VaR ETy man. 

An agreement involving the film 
industry of a foreign country was 
| the subject of intensive journa- 
| listic ferretting. Came Tuesday. 
| Tuesday is the day to remember 
| on Variety, That week's issue goes 
|; to press. By the following Tues- 
day, if you hesitate, you may lose 
the advantage of your own enter- 
| prise. In this particular instance, 
all the details then established 
were printed. Result? Roar ef in- 
dignation because somebody in Eu- 
rope accused somebody in New 
| York of a “leak.” It was “wrong” to 
report stories before completion 
and “release.” Again the “hand- 
out” mentality—expecting VARIETY 
to forego its own scoops. 

ae 


| Matched Tidbits 

You find out on a paper like 
Variety that if you know the facts 
and don't print them when you can, 
the solemn protestation to protect 
the paper, in return for delaying 
publication, is almost never re- 
membered—the “official release” 
will jump the gun invariably. You 
learn not to like being made a 
sucker. 

Stories originate sometimes via 
the knowing matching of odd bits 
of information. On a trip to Hel- 
lywood you chat with an old friend 
and he mentions having had a tip 
to buy a certain company’s stock. 
That doesn’t tell you much but in 
New York a few days later the 
vicepresident of the company 
mentioned inquires if you know 
who on the Coast might have an 
apartment to rent. 

That’s clue No, 2. Clue No. 
3 comes that same afternoon from 
a secretary who'd heard it from 
another secretary that her boss 
had gone to a certain top-level 
meeting with another outfit. Sud- 
denly, the pieces iail together and 
the sprouts of a good story emerge. 

As business gets worse, tensions 
grow, tempers flare and small lines 
in the paper are blown up into 
major issues. Executives who sel- 
dom look into the mirror become 
steadily more determined to sweep 
the dirt under the rug. Some of 
them see nothing wrong with twist- 
ing the facts—or try to twist them 
—for the tradepress as long as it 
Suits their purpose. If you try 
to set the record straight you be- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Milton Berle Debuts As Novelist With ‘Earthquake’ (Random House), In Collab- 
oration With John Roeburt—Excerpt From S pring 1959 Publication 


By MILTON BERLE and JOHN ROEBURT 


Foreworp BY JoHN Roesurt: The collaboration 
with Berle began mid-August of 1957, in Ocean 
Beach, Fire Island—a spa a hoot away from Manhat- 
tan, popular with pallid writers, combat-fatigued 
psychiatrists, showfolk, people, ang a certain VARIETY 
staffer. To say it at once: my initial meeting with 
Berle was across a poker table—Mr. Television “guest- 
ing” in place of one of our Island regulars. Late 
that night, while losers eaterwauled, Berle sprung 
his surprise on me. He had a book in mind, he 
avowed, a theme he’d been hoarding for that time of 
comparative leisure when he could pacticalize it. 

My second surprise was over the scope, weight, and 
motive of the story materials Berle outlined to me. 
No powdery comedy or slick magazine falderal, but 
think stuff. A tour-de-force making pungent comment 
on the manners, morals and neuroses of contempor- 
ary Society, and particularizing assorted vipers, scoun- 
drels and spoilers. 

While I gaped my astonishment, Berle popped the 
question. Would I collaborate? I didn’t ask the 
obvious question: Why in heck was a famous 
comedian dogging it afier Camus and Kafka? On 
the hovel of story ma’‘erials, anyhow. Nor did I ask 
why ‘ne’d picked me as co-author—I made the egotistic 
assumption about that. Like every writer alive, I bow 
to myself in daily worship. 

Our first weeks were given to refining and expand- 
ing the book materials, and deciding on some work- 
able dramatic framework. In these give-and-takes I 
came to know wiy Berle was suddenly activating 
cerebral muscles, striking an intellectual posture 

He was a grunt away from 50, a man in mid-passage, 
and restless and self-searching as the age is. The 
gambit of nightclubs, television and wasie-a-day buf- 
foonery generally, hed kecun to pali—that immutable 
law of diminishing returns had about set in. There 
were no longer any feire goals—Berle had scrapbooks 
enough to fill the essi wall of the 42d Street Public 
Library. There were no longer even money goals— 
annuities from NBC would continue, even to the 
’steenth generation. New goals and newer interests 
were sorely wanted—‘he aliernative was an untimely 
mouldering. Besides, there was that store of stuff 
observed but unexpressed—a mind of ideas, perspec- 
tives, insights, the other fellow’s secret personali.y 
and secrets. All unleavened weights in your psyche, 
unless you talk it cr write it. 

Berle and I have been both talking it and writing it. 
Fitting it all to characters and incidents in our novel, 
“Earthquake.” For about a year now, we've been . 
talking it and writing i‘, in hotel rooms, on trains, 
planes, backstage in nite clubs, back and forth across 
the breadth of America. And ch yes, for long hours 
over long distance telephones, and damn the tariff. 

The result is a novel, a Random House publication 
come April, 1959. 

P.S. A side-dividend for me, for the year of fun 
and toil, are copious s.otes on Berle himself. A first- 
rate guy, very soft in the heart. I could write a 
book, and prebably will. 


(Excerpt From Manuscript) 

On the faieful azy of the great Choluca earthquake, a 
limousine sped southward on the Pan-American High- 
way. The highwey was smooth 25 glass, and the mileage 
needle fixed at 80 m.p.h. with hardly a tax on the engine- 
power. It was a rented Cadillac, sleek and roomy and 
spotiessly shined. The windows of the car were closed 
tightly, so the airconditioning could be perfect. The radio 
was on with sound nicely muted—a string orchestra was 
performing a mariaches, broadcast from Mexico City, 40 
miles or so north. 

The car held a native chauffeur, Rufino; and one 
passenger, Richard Harding, an American. Harding sat 
up front, beside Rufino; for the companionship of it, or 
perhaps because he had that fine aversion for any vulgar- 
ity of wealth. 

Harding was handsome, proper in summer whites. 
There was a deep cleft in his chin, and that forward 
thrust of the jaw that was enduringly the classic face of 
the college athlete. Neither young or old, with that 
earliest grey-like flecks cf talcum at the sides of his 
temples. An integrated look at him, all in all, as if there 
were no really vexing questions in his mind, only answers, 
Just one flaw in his surface show: a tic in one cheek, 
camera quick and hardly noticeable. This single flaw in 
his generally imposing front showed him off even more 
favorably. It humanized Harding, made him cimpatico, 
frail as anybody. 

There was a downgrade now where the macadam lay 
as a valley between sheer hills. There were bulges on 
top—a natural symmetry that filled the senses with 
pictures of a gigantic, reclining nude. The colors were 
flame-green, bright orange, yellow and purple—a_ bou- 
- hot to the eye, baked in a tropical kiln by thousands 
or suns. 

The chauffeur’s eye flirted, and a hand motioned ex- 
citedly. “Look quick, Sener Harding, and you will see 
a woman!” 

Harding crooked a simile to Rufino, with no interest in 
it. His thoughts were cn another tack, on a flesh-and- 
blood woman. On Susan, his wife, and tie damned, un- 
ending perplexities of his marriage. He swiftly made a 
correction in his mind now—-what had been his marriage. 
There was in Interlecutery Decree now, for what uncon- 
tested Mexican djverces were worth. Susan was free; for 
- time, anyhow, slipped through his fingers, out of his 
11e, 

Harding dried sweated palms on a handkerchief, then 
mopped his brow. The inner heat he felt was mainly 
annoyance, the feeling of being put out. He’d get her 
back, he was sure—drag her’ back bodily to New Canaan. 
Anyhow, coax her back—Harding re-decided his tactic. 
“lay that well-grooved recerd about Sweethearts Forever 





in a cold, unfeeling world; bribe the neurotic babe with 
cash, furs, a cute foreign car. 

An old routine, and he was a practiced retriever. They'd 
played this same bit before: first in Arkansas, and after 
that, in Reno, 

His mind filled-up with oaths now. The stuff a man has 
to take... 

The road signed warned peligro and curva, and Rufino 
contrarily stamped down on the gas accelerator 

Harding yelled out, glad for a respite from his tiink- 
ing, “Pay attention to your driving!” 

Rufino smiled with a gleam of gold teeth, and slowed 
the speed of the car. “You are much too nervous, Senor 
Harding.” He added soothingly, “You will surely find 
your wife in one of the inns in the village of Choluca.” 

Harding said edgily, “Like I was sure to find her at the 
Del Bosque in Mexico City!” He dabbed the handkei- 
chief at his brow again. “ve got counted hours; I left 
a mess of work behind. I flew in from New York, hoping 
to hell I could fly right out.” 

The Madison Ave. Mafia 
Harding: shifted in the wide seat and turned his back 
in an injunction against further trespass of nuisance by 
the chauffeur. His mind was fretful now with the bigger 
stuff of his life, the truer crises; his inner eye scanning 
a paper-trove of memoranda, graphs, charts, rating reports 
—his brain cannily kneading the bread of survival from 
the mealy verbs, nouns, postulations, glittering generali- 
ties of Agency Row. 

As always before, the whirling audit of himself only 
produced its own special pain. The triumphs receded, 
blurred and erased—he s.ood pigmy-size in his mind’s 
eye, snafued by coiling ribbons of taye that marked the 
endless records of his failures and mistakes, 

He tried desperately now to project away from him- 
self. Not to be so subjective, so sel{f-flogging! He imaged 
his associates in Brant, Bellows, Appleby & Harding; stood 
Brant, Bellows and Appleby against one wall in the big 
Conference Room. He then ordered flannel-mouthed Zach 
Stachel and the Princeton prodigy Doobs into the lineup. 

He glared balefuliy at Siachel and Doobs, as if ha ing 
this pair more than his former associates in the Agency, 
Harpies. Show them a wound and they’re right in there 
pecking at your fiesh. One of them ever again patronizes 
me to impress Brant, or edits my ideas, damn me if I don't 
kick him right in the butt. 

He looked darkly at the lineup again, individualizing 
them each in turn, while his electronic eye clicked its 
discovery of concealed metal. 

Harding nodded clamly with the discovery, not one bit 
surprised over it. Bellows got a knife out for me; also 
Appleby, Stachel and Doobs. We dropped 5-million bill- 
ings last year—Chesterfield switched, Chrysler got econ- 
omy-complexed, Rector and Gumpel took their soap back 
to Radio. Bellows has me tagged for scapegoat, to save 
his own face. 

He now brought his summary wisdom to Appleby. 
Brant touted me into the firm, and Appleby’s never for- 
given that. Plus the fact that his drunken pot of a wife 
can't get close enough to me at parties. 

He wished Appleby dead now. The next ulcer attack. 
I hope and pray the b2boon bleeds to death. 

His stare fixed sternly on Stachel and Doobs; with a 
trick of the eye now, he saw them merged, as one face 
and body. They were identically the same, he told him- 
self. The hair cropped close to the skull, the baby skin 
and sincere eyes, and lean and muscled in their uniform, 
gray suits. 




















His Ace-in-the-Agency | 


As anger flooded through Harding, he let his fancy run 
wild. He stood now as an Executioner confronting the 
lineup. He raised his tommygun, shot them all dead, 
then sprayed bullets into the fallen for that extra-insur- 
ance. Except Brant—he left Brant standing unaarmed. 

I lose Brant, I’m in the soup. My one ace—I’m dead 
without Brant. Brant ever shuts down on me, I’m down 
at the Emergency Shelter begging for a flop. Brant’s 
my guarantor with the Bank, the Finance Companies. It’s 
by grace of Brant I’m permitted to be in hock for more 
than 50 grand. I’m a credit risk, thanks to Brant. 

Harding had a wincing afier-thought now; his secret 
eye trained on a regimental line of mink. I’m a Triple-A 
credit risk in boudoirs, too, thanks to Brant. 

Rufino completed a hairpin turn holding a mechanical 
lighter to the stub of a cigar. When the car was in 
equilibrium again, he grinned ear to ear over the bra- 
vado of his feat. 

Harding tried hard to shut down on his thinking. 

One worry at a time, mister. Right now, concentrate 
on Susan. Susan's why you're here in Mexico. 

Let the creeps in the Agency back in New York con- 
spire. Tear him to shreds in absentia. There was always 
another day. Another round coming up. 

Lose every battle, but win the final one. 

Damn it, where was the old moxie. Harding, the tough 
competitor; the wily in-fighter with more scalps in his 
trophy chest. 

Blame it on taxes, the old h.c.l. You put tomorrow in 
hock to pay for yesterday. 

Blame it on his father. Feed the kid with a gold spoon, 
and then go die $500 shy of the funeral costs. 

Blame it on the Analyst. He'd gone to consult about 
Insomnia, and the charac‘er had introduced him to Neuro- 
sis. The year with Barshak had knocked the ego-props 
from under him. 

You can’t keep to your feet with your bottom on a 
coucn. 

Blame it on Susan. 





The perennial Vassar graduate. 


Still reaching for his hand in darkened theatres; hot stuff 
in parked cars, Playing waliz music as the background 
to candlelight suppers at home, 

Always Juliet. And after 14 years of marriage. 

The trouble with modern women—no individuality. 
Every one of them Look-Alikes with faces by Helena 


Rubenstein, derrieres by Slenderella, their blessed natural- 
ness lost to Chanel and Lanvin. 

He refurbished his last scene with Susan, but unable 
to remember any of the dialog. Susar on the graded 
driveway of their home, in the bright morning glare, with 
packed suitcases already stowed in the stationwagon,. In 
clothes and a hat he hadn't seen her in for a dozen years— 
as if these neglected garments were a symbol of that 
Springtime she was forever trying to recapture. 

He'd listened to her with half an ear, hardly at all. 
And no strong emotion in him over it—fuming with other 
headaches as he'd been then. The big stuff, the truer 
crisis. 

Goodbye Again, he’d guessed Susan was saying all in all. 
the same fluttering speech Susan had made how many 
times before in their marriage? 

A speech and pose that was flagrantly bad casting— 
a 38-year old Juliet ridiculously trying to grow wings. 

Before the sounds of the Harding stationwagon had 
emptied into Laure] Hill Road, he was back in his study. 
On the long distance phone to Brant, Bellows, Appleby 
& Harding. On Brant’s private line. Making with ideas, 
pouring it on, goosing the old man into lover-like responses 





—stealing a march on Bellows, cannily damning Stechel 
and Doobs with small praise for their job on that beer 
account. He'd remembered about Susan late that night. 
He'd come off the commuter’s train, to find himself alone 
with Ingabord, the housekeeper. 

He hadn't missed Susan at all that first night, or the 
! cr the next 50. He'd, in fact, relished the freedom, 
like a man let out of jail after long imprisonment. Fun 
to the limit, and no shoddy lies, no morning-after guilts 
adout it 

He’d begun to miss Susan only lately. The fun had 
begun to pall; he’d begun to feel lonely in the midst of 


ety. 
_ 


He'd all of a sudden looked hard and sensibly at his 


life, and found it disorderly. 

He hated cdisorder—He took morale from starched 
linens, gleaming candleabra, spit and polish, pin-neat 
Surtaces. 


And so, es in those o‘her bustups, he was clear again 
about Susan’s role in his scheme. She was a vital link 
in his chain cf order—the alternative to Susan was de- 
moralization. 

And she was flesh of his young middle-age, he now 
told himself with wry sentimentality. The scar tissue 
faded and so blended with ihe skin, that the one-thousand 
wounds of their fourteen connubial years were at least 
hicden, if not altogether healed. 

Come hell or high water, he had to get her back. The 
sense of logic of his life @emanded it. He sorely needed 
her as an ally in his deaih-struggle against Bellows, Apple- 
by, S.achel and Doobs. 





Young Playwright's Guide 
To Philadelphia 


By AL MORGAN 


Don’t pay any attention to all that propaganda about 
the Philadelphia water. Drink as much of it as you can. 

As often as you can. 

As soon as you can. 

If you start with the drinking fountain in the 30th Street 
Station, you can be sick by the time you arrive at the 
hotel. This way you will spend two weeks in bed, unable 
to contribute anything to the preparation of your play. 
This way you avoid any blame for the resulting fiasco and 
can bank what royalties there are instead of endorsing the 
checks over to an analyst. 

Don’t take a night off and see any of the other shows 
trying out in town. This only leads to false confidence., 

Don't circulate in the lobby at intermission in the hope 
of overhearing some audience comments. You may be 
recognized—and lynched. 

Don’t rush backstage and embrace your star opening 
night and tell him how magnificent he was. It weakens 
your position later in the week when you threaten to 
punch him in the nose if he doesn’t forget his self-con- 
fessed genius for improvisation and start speaking the 
lines you wrote for him. 

Don’t write that piece for the Sunday paper in New 
York while you're still mad. 

Don’t forget to pay for the 110 tickets for the friends 
who come down to Philly, as a favor to you, to see the 
snow. 

Resist the temptation to say “Whyinhell didn’t you come 
coach instead of Pullman” when they present the bill for 
their railroad fare. 

Be nice to the fat old lady who tells you why your 
second act is weak. She probably has something to do with 
Theatres Parties and may solve your life later. 

Don’t go to a pillow or pajama party thrown by those 
two nice kids in the chorus. This only leads to divorce. 

Resist the temptation to go on one of those late night 
radio programs, with a couple of Variety Club double- 
Scotches under your belt, to deliver a long and brilliant 
denunciation of the New York Drama critics. 

Resist the double-Scotches at the Variety Club. 

Be tolerant. Don’t just assume your producer is a fool, 
an idiot and/or crook. You have two whoie weeks out os 
town to find out for sure. 

Don’t ask the usher’s opinion of your show. She'll tell 
you. 

Don’t send funny opening night telegrams to the cast. 
They'll hate you in the morning when they read the 
reviews. 

Don’t try to keep your capy of the script up-to-date. 

3efore you get it all in order your show will have closed. 

Don’t p"nch the 73d visiting fireman who says, “It needs 
work.” 

Don’t forget that he’s right. 

Don’t get a sudden attack of humility during rehearsals 
and say, “I don’t really know very much about this.” 
Neither does anyone else connected with the production 
but the first one to admit it is a dead pigeon. 

Don’t take your Diners Club card with you. That only 
leads to bankruptcy. 

In the immortal words of Abe Burrows, “Don’t worry 
if you lose your dinner between the first and second acts 
on opening night. That’s normal, But don’t feel inferior. 
That’s abnormal.” 

Finally—pawn everything, if necessary except a good 
blue serge suit. You may need that for your visit to the 
D.A.’s office to explain where all the backers’ money went. 
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STANLEY KRAMER PHOTOPLAYS LTD. 
1958 | 1950 


NOW IN RELEASE 





THE DEFIANT ONES 


Starring Tony Curtis « Sidney Poitier 


NOW SHOOTING 


DA 


I 





ON THE BEACH 


Starring Gregory Peck « Ava Gardner « Fred Astaire 
Anthony Perkins and introducing Donna Anderson 
Based on Nevil Shute’s best-selling novel 


IN PREPARATION 





INHERIT THE WIND 
Starring Spencer Tracy + Fredric March « Florence Eldridge 
From the Broadway Success 
by Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee 


INVITATION TO A 
GUNFIGHTER 


MY GLORIOUS BROTHERS 


Based on Howard Fast’s novel 
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Baldness Can Be 








Beautiful 


By H. ALLEN SMITH 


As Richard the Lion-Hearted once remarked, it is 
“darn good fun” to be a crusader. This Richard L. H. 
did his crusading with buckler, cuirass and hauberk and 
sometimes I try to emulate him, though I am restricted 
to using a typewriter as my weapon 
against no-goodmiks. 

Just a year ago, in this very space, 
I reached the culmination of my 
greatest and most glorious crusade 





have reference to the finger-snapping 
that goes on among singers of popu- 
lar songs. I brought the full weight 
of the free press against them. I had 
the cream of civilized man behind 
me. I- gave it to them hot and heavy, 
and groves te aoe ee 
finger-snapping looks on the een, 

+e i an shied Res that finger-snap- 
ping was the reason the nation was turning to westerns 
and panel shows. = : . 

But it all came to naught. Today they are still snap- 
ping; those who only snapped single-handedly are now 
snapping with both hands; those who previously snapped 
with both hands are now trying to figure out a way of 
taking off their shoes and snapping with their toes. This 
will not be believed, but I saw with my own eyes just re- 
cently a spectacle that turned my red corpuscles to lay- 
ender—The Old Groaner himself snapping away as he 
sang. Really. Crosby live-snapping from Hollywood. 





It is now clear to-me that finger-snapping is here to- 


stay, and that the future will find organized snapping in 
choir lofts, and when waltzes are being played. And so I 
turn to another matter, namely, the business of hair- 
pieces, or as they are known around the tv studios, 
“toops.” The time has come to recognize the slick fact 
that baldness can be beautiful. 

Understand, now, I’m not arguing this matter from a 
selfish, personal point of view. I’ve got hair, plenty of 
hair, all the hair I need. Naturally I don’t have as much 
as I had 10 years ago. Nobody does, including Lassie. A 
little bit of my frontal thatch may have disappeared, just 
enough to inspire vulgar remarks from certain of my 
fair-weather friencs. 

Just recently I sat in a chair while a television make- 
up girl worked on my face. She had been hanging around 
studio wise-guys so long that she fancied herself a wit. 
She said, for example, “This wrinkle you got right here, 
I may have to put some putty in it.” And then she gig- 
gled. Around tv studios everybody, but everybody, is al- 
ways making with the yocks. 

I put her out of my mind and began concentrating on 
witticisms I would utter once the program was on the 
air. Then suddenly I realized that she was doing some- 
thing to my scalp. I glanced in the mirror and saw that 
she had a thing Ike an eyebrow pencil with which she 
was stroking black lines on the forepart of my skull. 

“Hey,” I said, “what’re you doing there?” 

She made an effort to be tactful. “I’m just trying to 
take the shine off,” she said. “Your hair is getting just a 
trifle thin here in the front and if I don’t put these lines 
in and smudge it up, it will really look worse tham it is, 
I mean with the bright light on it and all.” 


| No ‘Toop’ for Him! | 

“Young lady,” 1 said, “you get yourself a rag and 
erase all thoze bleck lines immediately. It happens I have 
enough hair to suit my own taste and I’m not going on 
this program and present a false front to the American 
people with my scalp all phonied up.” 

She gave me en argument, but my sense of honesty 
and fidelity p-eva led and finally she rubbed out the black 
lines. A courle of days later I had a letter from a comi- 
cal friend in Chicago saying, “Caught you on TV. Boy. 
you’re beginning to look like an overripe casaba.” He's 
mow off my Christmas card list. 

This whole experience led me to do some profound 
thinking on the plight of men who actually are growing 
bald. There is much talk nowadays about the emancipa- 
tion of the human male from stiff and uncomfortable 
clothing. Men ave now turning up at semi-fashionable 
parties wearing foam rubber on their feet, pastel slacks, 
shirts whose patterns might have been copied from a 
housepainter’s dropcloth, and sometimes—no neckties. 

There are a few Old Guard dissenters but most of us 
consider this revolution in dress to be a good thing. It 
represents a major change in attitude and the social his- 
torians of the future will have to deal with it in the event 
there is a future. Yet this revolution is not complete. It 
extends only from the soles of the feet to the Adam's ap- 
ple. It needs to spread upward and take in the scalp. 
The time has come for the world to change its thinking 
on the subject of hair. As I said before, baldness can be 
beautiful 

Throughout history men have been prone to cover up 
their baldness w'th wigs. In the Roman Empire they 
even had hair painted on their scalps. The good philoso- 
pher Martial protested against this silliness, saying, 
“There is nothing more contemptible than a bald man 
who pretends to have hair.” 


: Plea for Au Naturel | 


In our own time the use of the hair-piece or “toop” 
is growing at an alarming rate. For a long time the pub- 
lic has known thet st2ge and motion picture actors, who 
are bald or growing bald, have affected toops. We can- 
not quarrel wiih them. They are playing a part. They 
are undertak ng the roles of younger men and it is al- 
together ethical for them to have a “rug” or “divot” 
glued to the'r scalps. 

In televisicn, however, the practice is bzcéming of- 
fensive. More and more announcers and commentators 
are putting on tsops. | am acquainted with a man who 
appears freqver ly on the tv screen as an arnouncer. He 
hasn’t much hair le‘t in front, yet he hes zl:vays looked 
quite handsor-e 2:0 Cocshing to me. He went o'ong for a 














few years wih hs noggin au naturel and then, just re- 
cently, some hrivy-heeded producer talked him into wear- 
ing a scalp-do ly. I saw him the first night he eppesred 
with it. He lees ‘1 28 if he had just engaged in a butting 


... against finger-snapping in tv. I 


contest with a grizzly bear. To my esthetic eye, all his 

e beauty disappeared. He had been, before, an at- 
tractive man in a slick, glistening sort of way. I simply 
don’t understand why he had to change. Heavens to Ad- 
lai! We work our fingers to the bone waxing floors and 
furniture and automobiles to give them the deep luster 
and sheen that makes for beauty; but let a man’s scalp 
glow and glisten and people apparently think there is 
something degrading about it. 

We hear now and again of complaints about certain 
men who appear on public beaches with their chests ex- 
posed. These protests, usually from women, are direct- 
ed against those men who have thick jungle growths of 
rich black hair on their bodies It is revolting, say the 
complainants; it is even disgraceful, and sickening. Yet 
it is only hair, and if it were transferred to the bald pate 
of another man, the same women would delight in run- 
ning their fingers through it. Hair’s hair. 

Mrs. Walter Ferguson once wrote a column in which 
she confessed she envied all bald-headed males, because 
they don’t have to put in all those hours taking care of 
their hair. Mrs. Ferguson pointed out that bald-headed 
men are just as popular as hair-headed men with the la- 
dies, and with the electorate. “ff men used their noo- 
dles,” she said, “they’d band together to make baldness 
fashionable.” 

And so I propose that men who are wearing toops to- 
day in television take them off and cast them into the 
fields so the birds might use them for nests. Men, I give 
you a slogan: TOOPS ARE FOR TWERPS! Bare your 


“sealps, boys, and defy your producers. And stop. that 


finger-snappin’. 


AGENTS ON THE AGENDA 


By VERNON DUKE 


According to my favorite lexicographer, Samuel John- 
son, an agent is: “he that acts, he that possesses the 
faculty of action; a person employed to transact the busi- 
ness of another; that which has the power of operating, 
or producing effects upon another 
thing.” As you see, nothing has 
changed since 1755, and Johnson’s 
definition certainly applfes to the 
theatrical agent: we, the clients, still 
look for the aboye sterling qualities 
in the man who transacts our busi- 
ness, especially “producing effects 
upon another thing’ — “another 
thing” in show business meaning a 
topnotch producer ready to hand 
us a fat contract and a fatter ad- 
vance. 

I began functioning on this side 
in 1930 and, in the course of my fair- 
ly long career, was represented or agented by nearly 
every known practitioner of the trate. In the ‘30s a 
Broadway or Hollywood agent was a rugged individualist, 
a character—the more colorful and less conformist, the 
better. Today, the “lone wolves” are a small minority— 
the pick of the crop being taken over by vannily organ- 
ized cartels. This, one assumes, became necessary with 
the advent of televison, the commercial exploitation of 
opera, ballet, even non-theatrical “longhair” music. The 
juggling of media—opera stars appearing in night clubs, 
ballet on tv, “serious” composers writing background 
music. for films, “unserious” tunesmiths musicalizing 

ne O'Neill and Somerset Maugham—necessitated the 
hiring of bright boys, familiar with this somewhat anomal- 
ous cross-breeding and possessing some knowledge of the 
seven lively, and a few other not-so-lively, arts that make 
up the contemporary amusement scene. 

The bright boys (often referred to as “junior execu- 
tives”), assigned to clients by the cartel’s masterminds, 
may specialize in entirely unrelated branches of the show 
game, yet they all Icok alike. I’m not sure whether 
Russell Nype, when he first clicked, patterned himself on 
agency “juniors,”’ or whether the juniors chose Nype for 
their model, rather like the nation’s teenagers bent on 
outpresleying Elvis, but I suspéct that the beys, hired 
to “produce effects” on a prospective buyer, are taken on 
more readily if their appearance conforms wiih 1958 
styling. A dynamic young client-handler, straight off 
the assembly line, is invariably dark, intense, hipless, 
bespectacled, hair butch—or crew-cut, the lapels of his 
coat diminutive, the trousers pleatless and extra narrow; 
the smile engagingly noncommittal, the manner ¢diffident 
yet firm, the sex-habits reasonably normal. Show me a 
fat blond agent in a loud sportscoat and I'll wager that 
his clients are either over 70 or steadily unemployed. 
| 20—Count ’"Em—20 | 








Vernon Duke 











Not less than 20 Nype-like young men were assigned to 
me by as many agent bosses since the end of World War 
II and, taken by and large, they were a pleasant loi. Their 
approach was always the same—each of the twenty pro- 
fessed to be a dedicated fan of mine, each respectfully 
referred to my Greatness. Having thus won my confi- 
dence and gratitude, they would go off to spread the 
Gospel and lay it on with varying degrees of thickness; 
the method, although one had difficulty telling one sales- 
man from another, varied too in each individual. 

There was the young tv expert who, after presenting 
five or six of my “properties” te the moguls and having 
each turned down, never failed to refer to said moguls 
as “sick, frightened people.” I finally got sick of it 
and frightened the expert into releasing me from my 
contract by writing him an uncommonly forceful letter 

There was also the goodlooking youth, freshly arrived 
from New York, blessed with all the graces of a Manhat- 
tan boulevardier, who came to see me in Pacific Palisades; 
after the customary opening eulogy, he took a two-hour 
sunbath in my garden. Then we had a gastronomic dis- 
cussion, the youth priding himself on being an accom- 
plished gourmet; having obtained a treasured recipe for 
the “Cassoulet Toulousain” from me, he departed. prom- 
ising “immediate action’”—presumably on an assignment 
for me, not on the Cassoulet. I never saw him again. 

Will I ever forget another bright junior, who, on hear- 
ing that l’ve written a number of unconventional songs 
with Walter Voltaire, the celebrated poet, had an ecstatic 
eruption, followed by three significant telephone conver- 
sations with “key” people (as he explained) and ran 
out, assuring me that a team like Duke & Voltaire was 


the logical answer to any worried producer's prayer, that 
he would sign Voltaire on the spot and that we “had it 
made.” Need I add, that Voltaire never heard from the 
young man or the agency he represented, and that the 
worried producer’s prayer remained unanswered? 

Lastly, and even more firmly engraved in my memory, 
was the admittedly “intellectual” junior executive, who 
said little about my music but laid stress on the “fine 
literary style” I exhibited in my autobiography; the job 
he offered me was the writing of a screenplay on the 
“Life and Times of Sourbelly Teahouse,” one of the 
jazz greats. I couldn’t hide mv genuine astonishment, 
but the figure the intellectual suggested for the assign- 
ment was so extraordinarily potent, that I would have 
agreed to furnish a musical version cf Spinoza’s career 
for that kind of money. Can you hiame me if I shrugged 
off all misgivings, uttered a playful “why not?” and shook 
hands warmly with the man? Never fear—both the 
agency inteliectual and the Sourbelly Sega vanished in 
the dawn's early smog. 

Of the cartels employing dynamic young specialists, two 
are particularly important: the first is known by its 
initials which resemble these of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the name of the other recalls a 
popular cigarette brand. For the purposes of this piece 
there is also a third organization known as “Geniuses 
Galore,” or GG for short. The story is true, the names 
have been changed to protect the guilty. 


Max & Maurice | 


Back in 1949, following three active seasons in Paris 
and three inactive ones in New York, I ran into a most 
persuasive tandem of agency operators—or, rather, they 
ran into me, because I was fairly dejected in those days 
and my Broadway promenades were more like ambling 
along aimlessly than running. Max and Maurice (the 
names of the tandem’s. members) literally dragged me 
into the old GG offices, in Manhatian, where they occu- 
pied adjoining cubicles. { 

They got along well enough” business-wise, e2lthough 
they were dissimilar physique-wise or technique-wise. (An 
anachronism; TV wise talk ‘was unknown in 1949). Max 
was big and dark, had lots of hair, an unusually resonant 
voice and made up in savvy what he lacked in savior 
faire; Maurice was of medium height, probably fair, judg- 
ing from his eyebrows, because he owned almost no hair 
at all, spoke quickly and radiated wisdom, suavity and 
acumen (radiating acumen must have been a strain). 
Max’s elothes were nondeseript, his taste in ties ques- 
tionable, while Maurice’s wardrobe was Edwardian to a 
degree that made the artfully pink cheeks of the gay boys 
of Upper Lexington Avenue turn an envious green. Maur- 
ice claimed to have introduced triple-stitching and the 
hook-vent, whatever that is, to Gotham’s tailors; his trou- 
sers were so narrow that they accentuated the fine bone 
structure of his legs, and short enough to permit a 
glimpse of gold-plated garters—an early Moss Hart ¢on- 
ceit, only Moss’ were solid gold. 














Real Sincere Guys 

They agreed, at least vocally, on two important points 
—Broadway and Hollywood were stagnating without me 
and I stagnated without Geniuses Galore. “Why, when 
I think of the honor of selling a commodity like Vernon 
Duke, tears come to my eyes!” boomed Max. Maurice’s 
eyes were already gently moist, while he preserved a 
dignified silence—a masterful touch. Naturally, I was 
deeply moyed and signed with GG en the spot. 


For the next week my life was so exciting I couldn't 
sleep from counting my blessings instead of counting 
sheep, in the words of Irving Berlin; the telephone rang 
incessantly. No sooner would Max get through shouting 
the happy news of Josh Logan wanting me for a musical 
version of “Adam and Eve” in modern dress, that Maur- 
ice would chime in with the tidings of MGM and War- 
ner Bros. joining forces to musicalize “Anarcharsis the 
Younger” with me the logical composer candidate. Owing 
the Government a largish sum in back taxes, I accepted 
both propositions and sat back comfortably, while the 
magnates—to hear Max and Maurice tell—fought savagely 
for my services. 





In the course of the following week, the savage fighting 


must have subsided somewhat, the telephone having _ 


quieted down a bit. At the end of the week Max an- 
nounced that a London producer was “considering” :>me 
for an operetta version of “Erewhon” which was going to 
revolutionize the “entire concept,” while Maurice spoke of 
an independent film-maker readying a series of musical 
Easterns. “And what may that be?” I queried “An‘au- 
thentic innovation, my dear fellow,” Maurice drawled 
languidly. “The producer, fearing that Westerns are out- 
moded, has hit on an idea that is bound to revolutionize 
the entire concept.” 


“I see.” I saw readily, “but what about MGM and 
Warners merging to give us “Anarcharsis the Younger’? 
There was a slight pause. “To be frank, dear boy, they 
are having some trouble clearing the rights—it’s only a 
matter of weeks, however,” Maurice explained. I then 
got back to Max and, while professing enthusiasm for 
tuning up “Erewhon” (which, as every butlerite knows, 
is “Nowhere” spelled backwards),- inquired about “Adam 
and Eve’s” status. 

Another pause—a shade less slight than the first. “No 
use kiddin’ you, kid,” Max finally conceded. “The director 
wanted Orson and Tallulah for the leads, but the backers 
are holding out for the Lunts. You know how it is.” I 
sighed and went back to a little staghating. I didn’t know 
then that Geniuses Galore had a rdund dozen composers 
under contract to whom an equally round half-dozen 
“junior executives” were assigned; it was—and still is— 
regular practice to “offer” all composing geniuses under 
contract, for the same job—and may the best genius 
win. A month passed, I completed a new symphony and 
stopped worrying. 

One evening I bumped into kindly Dave Earlybird, 
the beloved head of GG, in a hotel lobby. W- have 
known each other for years and got along fine at all 
times. Dave shook my hand warmly and cried out: “Say 
fella, where you been keepin’ yourself? Don't see you 
arcund anymore—how come you're not wriiing a show?” 
I explained that I repaired to Europe zs an aftermath of a 
resounding flop, but that I was back in circulation again. 
“Europe, schmoorope” Dave went co» c2erfully. “What 
you need is a good agent—better ¢~-  'd of the one you 
got.” “I'll try, Dave” I replied. “.. w you're talkin’~ 
who's handlin’ you?” Earlybird wanted to know. 
“Geniuses Galore,” said I. 
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PORK CHOP HILL 


Starring Gregory Peck - Directed by Lewis Milestone 
Produced by Sy Bartlett - A Melville Production 


ANNA LUCASTA 

Starring Eartha Kitt - Sammy Davis, Jr. 

Directed by Arnold Laven - Produced by Sidney Harmon 
A Longridge Enterprises, Inc. Production 

Based on Philip Yordan’s Broadway hit. 


LONELYHEARTS 

Starring Montgomery Clift - Robert Ryan - Myrna Loy 
Dolores Hart - Maureen Stapleton 

Directed by Vincent J. Donehue - Produced by Dore Schary 
A Schary Production 


ESCORT WEST 

CinemaScope - Starring Victor Mature 

Directed by Francis D. Lyon 

Produced by Robert E. Morrison and Nate H. Edwards 
A Romina Production 


THE RABBIT TRAP 

Starring Ernest Borgnine - Directed by Philip Leacock 
Produced by Harry Kleiner 

A Hecht-Hill-Lancaster Production 


THE LAST MILE 

Starring Mickey Rooney - Directed by Howard W. Koch 
Produced by Max J. Rosenberg and Milton Subotsky 
A Vangiiard Production 


THE NAKED MAJA 

Technirama - Technicolor - Starring Ava Gardner 

Anthony Franciosa - Directed by Henry Koster 

Produced by Goffredo Lombardo - A Titanus Films Production 





TEN SECONDS TO HELL 

Starring Jeff Chandler - Jack Palance - Martine Carol 
Directed by Robert Aldrich - Produced by Michael Carreras 
A Hammer Films-Seven Arts International Production 


THE MAN IN THE NET 

Starring Alan Ladd + Carolyn Jones - Dianne Brewster 
Directed by Michael Curtiz - Produced by Walter M. Mirisch 
A Mirisch-Jaguar Production 


SOME LIKE IT HOT 

Starring Marilyn Monroe - Tony Curtis - Jack Lemmon 
Directed by Billy Wilder - A Billy Wilder Production 

A Mirisch Co. Presentation - An Ashton Picture 


CRY TOUGH 


Starring John Saxon - Linda Cristal - Directed by Paul Stanley 
Produced by Harry Kleiner - A Hecht-Hill-Lancaster Production 


THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE 

Starring Burt Lancaster - Kirk Douglas - Sir Laurence Olivier 
George Bernard Shaw’s world-famous play 

Directed by Guy Hamilton - Produced by Harold Hecht 

A Hecht-Hill-Lancaster and Bryna Presentation 


TIMBUKTU 

Widescreen - Starring Victor Mature - Yvonne De Carlo 
Directed by Jacques Tourneur 

An Imperial Pictures, Inc. Presentation 


ALIAS JESSE JAMES 

De Luxe Color - Starring Bob Hope 

Rhonda Fleming - Wendell Corey 

Directed by Norman Z. McLeod - Produced by Bob Hope 
A Hope Enterprises, Inc. Production 
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OF THE INDUSTRY! 


TRATION OF TOP-QUALITY PRODUCT 


A minimum of 7 top productions per quarter! 
Balanced for your year ’round exhibition needs! 








SHAKE HANDS WITH THE DEVIL 


Starring James Cagney - Don Murray - Dana Wynter 

Glynis Johns + Produced and Directed by Michael Anderson 
Executive Producers George Glass and Walter Seltzer 

A Troy Films Prod. in Association with Pennebaker Inc. 


THE HORSE SOLDIERS 


De Luxe Color - Widescreen - Starring John Wayne 
William Holden + Directed by John Ford 
Produced by John Lee Mahin and Martin Rackin 
A Mirisch Company and Batjac Production 


CAST A LONG SHADOW 
Color + Starring Audie Murphy - Prod. by Walter M. Mirisch 
A Mirisch Company Production 


THE WOMAN AND THE PUPPET 


Starring Brigitte Bardot - Directed by Julien Duvivier 
Produced by Gray Film S. A. and Pathe Cinema S. A, 


THE SUMMER OF 
THE 17th DOLL 


Starring Ernest Borgnine - Anne Baxter - John Mills 
Angela Lansbury - Produced and Directed by Leslie Norman 
A Hecht-Hill-Lancaster Production 


THE WONDERFUL COUNTRY 


Technicolor « Widescreen - Starring Robert Mitchum 
Julie London - Gary Merrill + Jack Oakie 

Directed by Robert Parrish - Produced by Chester Erskine 
An MPL Production 


DAY OF THE OUTLAW 

Starring Robert Ryan - Burl Ives - Tina Louise 

Directed by Andre De Toth - Produced by Sidney Harmon 
A Security Pictures Presentation 





THE UNFORGIVEN 


Color - Starring Burt Lancaster - Audrey Hepburn 
Richard Burton - Directed by Jofin Huston 
Produced by James Hill - A Hecht-Hill-Lancaster Production 


A HOLE IN THE HEAD 


Eastman Color - CinemaScope - Starring Frank Sinatra 
Edward G. Robinson - Eleanor Parker - Carolyn Jones 
Thelma Ritter - Keenan Wynn 

Produced and Directed by Frank Capra 

A Sincap Production - From the Broadway hit play 


SOLOMON AND SHEBA 


Technirama + Technicolor - Starring Yul Brynner 
Gina Lollobrigida - George Sanders - Marisa Pavan 
Directed by King Vidor - Produced by Ted Richmond 
An Edward Small Presentation 


ANNIVERSARY WALTZ 

Starring David Niven + Mitzi Gaynor 

Produced by Joseph Fields - A Joseph Fields Production 
Based on the Broadway smash play 


ODDS AGAINST TOMORROW 


Starring Harry Belafonte - A Harbel Inc. Production 


SNAKESKIN 


Starring Marlon Brando - Anna Magnani 

Directed by Sidney Lumet - A Martin Jurow and 

Richard A. Shepherd Production in Association with 
Pennebaker, Inc. - Based on Pulitzer-Prize-Winner 
Tennessee Williams’ stage success, “Orpheus Descending” 


ON THE BEACH 


Starring Gregory Peck - Ava Gardner - Fred Astaire 
Anthony Perkins - Produced and Directed by Stanley Kramer 
A Stanley Kramer Production 

Based on Nevil Shute’s best-seller 
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-\ND FOR ‘60... 


UA WILL DELIVER A MINIMUM OF 


30 TOP-QUALITY RELEASES... 
Takedl fellate p 


Shooting starts in April, ’59 

TWO FOR THE SEESAW Starring Elizabeth Taylor 
Shooting starts in June, ’59 

THE WAY WEST Starring James Stewart - Burt Lancaster 
Shooting starts in June, ’59 

A TERRIBLE BEAUTY Starring Robert Mitchum 

Shooting starts in July, ’59 

MY SISTER AND | Starring Audrey Hepburn 

Shooting starts in July, ’59 

THE ADMIRAL HALSEY STORY Starring James Cagney 
Shooting starts in September, ’59 

INHERIT THE WIND Starring Spencer Tracy - Fredric March - Florence Eldridge 
Shooting starts in September, ’59 

THE ALAMO Starring John Wayne 


Shooting starts in November, ’59 
KIMBERLEY Starring Burt Lancaster 


Shooting starts in December, ’59 
THE GLADIATORS Starring Yul Brynner 
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Silence Is Not Golden 


Continued from pare ———— 























file on all his contemporaries—“under D-Day—day of 
devarture. You may be caught short—he won't.” 5 

Starbuck was not amused. “He’s not burying me,” he 
said grimly, and arranged for a clause in his will specify- 
ing that when his time came, Golden was not to speak, 

When this was relayed to Georgie, he shrugged, 
“Charlie Starbuck was always jealous of me—he knew I'd 
steal the funeral from him.” : 

Then came the big switch. Not two weeks after this 
incident, Charlie Starbuck was rushed to the haspiinl 
with pneumonia. It was touch-and-go for awhile, but 
Charlie managed to make a complete recovery. ‘he sy 
he was released from the hospital, George Golden died— 
a heart a‘tack. i 

Starbuck’s own Clore call may have had sometring to 
do with it, but no one was more shocked. “I see thin: s 
differently now,” he confessed. “Noth ng in life is bigger 
then death. It deserves the best—and—” here his voice 
broke—“that’s what Georgie gave. We can do no less 
for him.” 

There was not a dissenting voice. Forgotten were the 
crocodile tears, the card-file, rehearsed ad libs, the arro- 
ganee. There was only the memory of the sweet little 
man with the soul of a poet—the man weak enough to cry 
at the passing of a friend (but strong enough to stand 
up ond cive him a soaring sendoff on wings of words. 

“Oh yes, George must have the finest funeral—the 
finest eulogy, by a man worthy of their finest citizen. But 
who? Certainly no one in town. Maybe a Supreme Court 
Justice—or a member of the Cabinet. But it should be 
someone who knew and loved Georgie. Well, of course, 
the Governor of the State. Georgie’s incomparable cam- 
paigning had helped him win the election. It was the 
Governor who had dubbed Georgie ‘Toastmaster Gen- 


ere] of the United States.” They had to be friends. 
The Governor consented to speak. Affairs of state could 
wai With a six-motorcycle escort, His Excellency ar- 


rived at the services. In his pocket was a eulogy that 
would do George proud. Two of the highest-paid ghost- 
writers had worked all night, dramatically integrating the 
fac's of Georgie’s life. Everything was there—his humble 
beginning—his Horatio Alger struggles—hardly out of 
swaddling clothes, yet forced to sell newspapers in front 
of City Hall—having te quit school in the fourth grade— 
luis devotion to books—-his favorite author, Webster—his 
passion for words—his dedication to making them with 
such infinite care, they glistened like strings of perfect 
pearls, only to bestow them, in all their sparkling splen- 
dor on a friend, ad infinitum. 

Also the Master 





Oh, yes, this was a masterpiece! The governor could 
hardly wait to deliver it. He rose to speak. Then came 
the blow Bursting through a side door, wi:h the ex- 
pecied violence of a tornado, a fat little man, red-of-face, 
and out-of-breath, swept by stunned atiendants to the 
Governor. In a hoarse, embarrassed whisper, audible to 


the last row in the respectful stillness, he blurted out his 
identi.v—George Golden's lawyer—and apologized, 
“ —. . Don’t know how it happened, but just discovered a 
codicil to Mr. Golden’s will, forbidding anyone—even, as 


Georgie put, it, ‘a man of the cloth’ to speak at his funeral.” 

His werds hit like a bomb—shattering the silence— 
exploding gasps, buzzings, and babbling that drowned 
out the rest of the conversation between the lawyer and 
the Governor. Those who had been truly mourning, 
mourned the more. Those who hadn't liked George, but 
were present only because “It’s the thing to do,”’ suddenly 
found their eyes misting. George had been misjudged. 
He who had spent a lifetime speaking at the funerals of 
others, wanted no words at his own. Truly a man of mag- 
nitude! But what was the Governor up to—gesturing for 
quiet. Surely he ‘wasn’t going to disregard George's last 
wisn 

“There's more to the instructions left by our friends,” 
announced the Governor, “Someone will speak— some- 
one selected by George himself. The eulogy will be 
delivered by none other than—George Golden!” 

Dazed, the crowd watched numbly as a record-player 
was plugged in—a disk from the lawyer's briefcase drop- 
ped into place—and the needle lowered. 

“My friends,” Georgie’s rounded tones rang out, “For, 
lo, inese many years, I have realized, with sad certainty, 
that America’s gifted few—those rarest of men—the great 
orators—have leng since faded from our scene. I was the 
last. In our town, in our country, in our time, the only 
man blessed with the divine spark to keep the torch 
burning, was—your own Golden boy. Dear friends, I love 
you all too much to have you suffer through an inexpert 
eulogy, delivered by a run-of-the-mill man. This is the 
last time you'll hear my voice—the voice that has won 
the plaudits of people here, there, and everywhere— 
wherever good people gathered—for whatever function, 
glad or sad—‘Let-George-Do-lt’ was always there... ” 
and on, and on, and on. 

The eyes that had been shedding real tears, were dry 
and bewildered. The eyes that had temporarily misted, 
were now bright with the old cynical glint. Teeth bit 
inte twitching lips, but smiles couldn't be trapped. A 
giggle escaped here—a laugh burst out there—another— 
anc another. The crowd rocked as the voice rolled on. 
The laughter rose to a cresendo, but above it—loud and 
clear—were the trumpeting tones of Georgie’s voice, 
heralding his wind-up: “So mark you now these words. 

“To you, my neighbors, thou may arise-- 
Shed no more tears—dry thine eyes— 

The curtain fal!s—George must not be late— 
St. Peter—Open up thy Golden Gate!” 

There was a five-second pause. Then Georgie’s voice 
boomed: “There! Now let some S.O.B. top this!” 


’ 
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Name-Dropnine 
Continued from page 10 Seems 


to crawl out of one’s own lusterless cocoon and glow in 
the light of celebrity, real or spurious. 

While I have your attention I can’t resist the tempta- 
tion to drop a few names of my own in order to give the 
name-dropping industry a little more legitimacy in con- 
trast with the unfavorable picture I have presented of 
the other types. 

In 1916 I trailed along with one of the most memorable 























Only In Show Business 





(It is untrue that we have given up playwriting to 
publish a bi-monthly newspaper called The Malibu Is- 
raelite. But we're putting some imaginary clippings into 
a book; and if it becomes a bestseller, then we'll start 
the newspaper. Harry Golden could have saved himself 
a lot of time by working this way.) 

os om * 


The Lower East Side of Elyria, Ohio, is very interest- 
ing because is it right across from the Lower East Side 
of Cleveland, Ohio. We came from each of these neighbor- 
hoods, but we never happened to meet until we came to 
the Lower East Side of Show Bizness (i.e., Madison 
Avenue between 39th Street and Louis &. Armand’s). In 
our formative years. Elyria was a thriving Show Biz town 
There were three theztres: the Capitol, the Rivoli and 
the Dreamland. The Lunts came through Elyria every 
year, and sometimes the train slowed down so we could 
get a good look at them. Rudolph Valentino made a per- 
sonal appearance in Elyria once. He was on a train, 
too, but it was going the other way. Also, he was dead. 
But this didn’t dim the excitement of the show-minded 
folk of the hottest little no-night stand in Northern Ohio. 

Show Biz celebrities in Elyria were thick as knishes at 
a Ku Klux Konklave. There was Bert Ossicker, who got 
into movies by going west tic Detroit) where he became 
a prominent gaffer with Jam Handy. A local trumpet 
trio (of which one cf us was a member) triple-tongued 
to a fleeting kind of fame on Major Bowes’ Amateur Hour 
one muggy Sunday night during the Great Depression. 
Besides, Elyria boasts several residents who claim to be 
cousins of Lila Lee and Keefe Brasselle. How close to 
the heart of Show Biz can you get? 

Our own first memories of Show Biz go back to the 
combination auditorium-gymnasium where we acted in 
school plays. There was the breathless excitement in the 
Boys’ Locker Room as we got ready for “Curtain Time.” 
The pulse still quickens a bit at the mingled scent of 
sweaty sneakers and grease paint. 

It is said that the idea of the Teleprompter was born 
in the Elyria High School auditorium during a per- 
formance of “Smilin’ Through” in which Imogene Rada- 
baugh froze over solid and couldn’t remember a single 
line of Moonyeen Claire. During the second act, eToris 
were made to prompt Imogene with hastily-made idiot 
boards hung from the basketball hoops. 

But did some local Atkinson or Kerr deride the per- 
formances? Au contraire. The audience, consisting entirely 
of blood relatives of the cast, remained in their seats afier 
the show while the drama teacher explained certain plot 
points which had been obscured in the playing. Can you 
imagine this at the Broadhurst or the Majestic? It could 
happen only in show bizness. 








Nick Kenny's Rival | 


As for the Lower East Side of Cleveland, this was a 
hot-bed of the literati. Queen-bee of them all was Mama. 
Her bio could never be embraced with a title like “Mama 
Wore Tights” or “Mama Was A Welder.” The book that 
is already between covers inside our heads is called 
simply: “Mama Was a Mama.” 

To begin with, Mama was a poet. Not merely a closet- 
poet, Mama felt that there was laureate-blood in her veins 
and so she constantly contributed poetry to the news- 
papers (free) and sent commemorative verse to every 
President beginning with William Howard Taft. Coolidge 
answered. So did Truman. In prose, alas. But Mama has 
their signed letters framed. FDR was absolutely inun- 








galaxies of stars that ever gathered in one show. The 
occasion was a two-weeks tour in a private train of a 
minstrel troupe, the object of which was to raise money 
for the original Friars’ clubhouse on West 48th St., N.Y. 
City. Many who read this will remember the triumphant 
circuit of one-night stands we made from New York up 
through the state around Rechester, Buffalo, circling 
down and around to Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and back. 
At each town we would disembark from the luxury of our 
red-upholstered train and stage a glittering parade down 
the main street dressed in straw hats and dusters and 
swinging canes with a magnificent flourish. I will not 
attempt to recall the details of the actual tour as this 
piece is concerned principally with name-dropping. George 
M. Cohan pranced at the head of the parade followed by 
James J. Corbett, Willie Collier, Frank Tinney, De Wolf 
Hopper, Sam Harris, Julius ‘Tannen, Louis Mann, Irving 
Berlin and dozens of others including Bud Fisher, dis- 
tinguished creator of Mutt & Jeff, and myself. 

Bud and I did an act together in the second part of the 
minstrel show. Many in the troupe warned me that Bud's 
ego, which at times could manifest itself in physical 
violence, would land me in some out-of-the-way hospital. 
But we got along famously. 

One night on the train after the show I started to 
cut cards with Cohan for a dollar a cut. I kept losing for 
hours until the last cut involved $100,000. Berlin took 
me aside and pleaded that I quit because I would be 
ruined in trying to compete with a man like Cohan whose 
fabulous output in the theatre was bringing him untold 
wealth. Of course, it was all a frame and I don’t believe 
Irving will ever believe it was a gag, that is, if he re- 
members the incident at all. 

I have covered Presidential conventions with Williaia 
Jennings Bryan and Will Rogers sleeping in the same 
rooms and intermingling unpleasant bathroom noises. I 
have covered prizefights with Jack London, Rex Beach, 
and John L. Sullivan and, in a strange afternoon of pro- 
longed drinking during which I lost consciousness, had 
my hair cut by two of America’s greatest literary lights, 
Ring Lardner and,.F. Scott Fitzgerald. I saved John 
Golden's life in Palm Beach by yelling for help when he 
slipped in four feet of ocean water, and in San Fran- 
cisco I drove around town with Jack Johnson in his 
flaming red Marmon, while he was in disrepute over 
some undetermined charges of white slavery. 


I could go on but I think this brief inventory will 
qualify me for membership in the Ancient Order of Ruth- 
less Name-Droppers. 

On second thought a column about nobodies would 
= be read by nobody. So let's forget the whole 
thing. 


By JEROME LAWRENCE and ROBERT E. LEE 





date@ by Mama’s poetry and she has stacks and stacks 
of letters of appreciation signed by Presidential secre- 
taries. A staunch Democrat, Mama almost didn’t vote for 
Roosevelt the fourth time around because he never ac- 
knowledged the poetry in person. (Who wants to frame 
a letter from a secretary?) 

Mama wrote with great emotion, hoping her muse would 
inspire the ..ation’s leaders to great deeds. During the 
depression, Mama felt Herbert Hoover needed her help 
the most, and so she labored long over the poem she 
planned to send him. When we kids came in from Junior 
High School] for peanut-butier and jelly sandwiches ‘what 
a messy memory!) Mama wes in the throes of creation 
at the kitchen table. We spread the peanut-butter quietly, 
respecting our househo!d Eliz*beti Barrett Browning. 
With a flourish, she finished and showed it to us. We 
remember every word: 

Faith! 
Faith! ! 
Faith! !!! 

“Weil,” Mama asked, with the glow of the poetess still 
in her eyes, “what do you kids tiink of it?” 

“It's great, Mama,” our sister said, “but what are you 
going to use for a title?” 

Mama got angry and tore up the poem. It was Herbert 
loover’s loss. What might have ha»pened to the “Maestro 
of the Moratorium” if he had been hit by Mama’s full 
literary artillery? 


*According to VARIETY’ | 


Mama’s real connection wiih Siow Biz (other than 


happy memories of Eva Tancu and David Belasco) 
wes when we had our firsi hit plszy on Broadway. She 
lived in Santa Monica then, t lower East Side of 
Malibu. That’s when sie beg*n baying VARIETY every 


week. She learned the joyful habit from the best friend 
whose first name is Beairice and w.oce last name must 
be anonymous. Beatrice also has a p'aywright son. In the 
old days, before Mama was in Saow Biz, Beatrice would 
wander in of an afternoon. 

“I just happen to have a copy of Vartety here,” she 
would say with studied casualness. “ly boy’s play grossed 
thirtyone thou last week and there's talk along the Street 
of a Chicago company.” 

At the time Mama was sure “the Sireet” meant Ocean 
Boulevard in Santa Monica, but snc’s learned better since, 
Today she can talk Varietyese like a veteran. 

But the spiritual wounds were mony en route. Mama 
stings to this day about the time Beatrice wandered in 
and snorted that, according to Var sty, “Look Ma, I'm 
Pancin’” only grossed 26 ithcu ene week, and her son’s 
play did 28,600 and Paramount and Warners were talking 
about a picture deal that micht we!l go into six figures! 
Mama almost gave up Show Biz that week. 

But Mama had her moment of triumph after all. The 
week that there were four companies cf “Auntie Mame” 
running at full capacity, there wacn't a copy of VARIETY 
to be had at the corner newsstand. Moishe, who runs 
the newsstand, likes Mzma and told her (in strictest 
confidence) that Beatrice hed bought up all the copies 
so that Mama couldn't see it 

Along the Street ‘and we mean 
Mama walks like a Queen ihese days 

. 7 ad 


Ocean Boulevard) 


We finally found out how they keep that “refreshing 
orange drink” cool until interm‘ssion. They put it in 
the boxoffice—right next to the “Ice.” 

The tritest saw in Show Biz is: “Plays are not written, 
they are rewritten.” There’s some truth in it, of course; 
but how many plays have been obliterated by rewriting? 
How many respectable drafts have been “improved” into 
total disasters? 

This doesn’t mean that all changes which don't originate 
with the authors are lousy. A janitor may come up with 
something that couldn't occur to a fond author or a 
frantic director. But George Abbolt taught us that you 
must be money-in-the-bank cert?in that a change is for 
the better. Nothing punctures the morale of a cast as 
brutally as changing a “change” back to the way it was 
before you changed it. 

7 = 

Herman Shumlin taught us that the most important 
people on a stage are the people who aren't talking: the 
watchers, the listeners. “Method” actors please take note. 

A Show Biz sage once said thet there is only one thing 
more unsatisfactory than a flop, and that is two flops. This 
is not true. The two mot unsatisfactory things in the 
world are a clean limerick and a gentile pickle. 

There is a lot of talk about how harsh and uncordial 
Broadway is toward its practitioners. We think Broadway 
is the friendliest form of Show Biz. Where else are hits 
so fondly remembered, and flops so promptly forgotten? 
In motion pictures, we are all bedeviled by the re-runs 
of our failures on midnight television. In tv, a hit is 
dismissed with: “Swell: now what are we gonna do nezt 
week?” But on Broadway, blessed Broadway, the hits run 
on and on, while the flops are buried as totally as the 
1939 summer replacement for the Maxwell House Show- 
Boat. 

Can you think of anybody in Show Biz who started out 
where he is now? Everybody comes from the Lower East 
Side of somewhere else. That's why it’s the most demo- 
cratic business in the world. 


The Shuberts notwithstanding, Show Biz will never be 
an absolute monarchy. Because nobody cen be a king 
standing up; he’s got to have a throne to sit on. In Show 
Biz nobody can sit down except the audience. The minute 
some hot-shot actor or author or manager gets regal 
notions about his importance, he starts looking for a 
chair. Right then, he’s through. Because Show Biz is 
always on the road. The fellow who wants to sit in one 
place is going to end up with some nice real estate and 
an office full of autographed pictures of people nobody 
can quite remember. 


Out in California (where we vote) the tap roots are 
very likely to get tangled up in the swimming pool 
plumbing. And if a presumably creative character sits 
out 11 months inside Los Angeles County, without a 
flyer at least to La Jolla or San Francisco, the chances 
are he’s had it. There's nothing more “retired” than a 
tumbling weed that’s stopped tumbling. And where is 
it that nobody retires? ONLY IN SHOW BIZ! 
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MISSILE AGE OF PUBLISHING 


Paperback Bull Market for Books May Reverse Trend and Prompt 
Hardcover Publication After Pop Priced Editions 


Books, especially novels, are 
made into pictures, plays, and tv 
dramas. Thus their publishing sta- 
tus is presumably of interest to 

those fields, 





ing of partic- 
ular account. 
So this annual 
thesis for a 
master’s de- 
gree of D.C.B. 
(Doctor of the 
Crystal Ball) 
will now look 
into the fu- 
ture of one as- 
pect of book 











Ted Pratt 


publishing. 
The basis of this year’s uncanny 


prediction was started by Pocket |° 


Books in the late 1930s in the form 
of low-priced paperback books. 
That firm’s successful formula be- 
gan and mostly continues as re- 
prints, though it is now also issuing 
softcover originals. With others 
who got into both acts it has made 
the paperback business become big 
business. 

Nine years ago, as an author, I 
went into the original part of it, 
publishing most of my books, seven 
since then with an eighth coming 
up, in original paperback, which 
means it cuts out the first step in 
the usual publishing operation, and 
goes into paperback first and only. 
The advantage of this is that the 
author usually makes more money 
by not having to split the reprint 
paperback rights with the hard- 
back publisher, nowdays more fre- 
quently than not amounting to 
more than a combined hard-soft 
operation with the split involved. 
The disadvantage is that his book 
is printed only in rather expend- 
able form and is little reviewed. 

When I chose the advantage over 
the disadvantage I was told I was 
crazy. I have rot yet been able to 
agree. Two of my original paper- 
backs have already sold over 
1,000,600 copics apicce, others not 
less than 590,000, with regular re- 
issues of at least 150,000 copies 
apiece being made into the indefi- 
nite future. | never expected to see 
that day. 

At the same time I predicted 
that eventually there would be 
hole-in-the-wall bookstores dealing 
only in paper books. I was advised 
then to get myself safely com- 
mitted to the boobyhaich where [I 
could do no one any harm by such 
outlandish ideas. 

Now there are such stores in 
New York, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, among the known ones. 
There is also a large basement 
room in the biggest Chicago book- 
store devoted entirely to paper- 
backs which has carried the thing 
a step further in instituting a self- 
service regime, applying super- 
market methods to bookselling; if 
this is not a softcover bookstore by 
itself I don't know what is. There 
will be more. 

That's enough I-told-you-so. Now 
comes another deep gaze into the 
mysterious depths of the shining 
ball, another sticking-out-of-the- 
neck to be chopped off. 
| Reverse Technique | 

This is that original paperback 
book publishing, besides being a 
lucrative business, is also acting as 
a vast testing ground for books 
worthy to be issued in more lasting 
format, or hardcover, completely 
reversing the usual procedure. 

This switcheroo is not a new 
idea. In a different way than I 
mean it has already been tried by 
several imaginative publishers. 
These have issued books. either 
simultaneously in both format, or 
solely in high-priced paperback— 
95e to $1.75—with the thought of, 
if they proved themselves, issuing 
them later in more permanent 
hardbound form. 

So far the latter hardback even- 
tuality has not been much carried 
out, but that, perhaps, has been 
the fault of the books rather than 
the formula. It’s an excellent for- 
mula. 

Is it also practical? I believe it 
is, speaking of it in the way I 
mean. The way I mean is based on 
a straight low-priced paper opera- 
tion, at 25c or 35c. No one at this 
stage of the game is even thinking 
about hardbound publication. Most 
of the originals, in a literary sense, 











By THEODORE PRATT 


simply are not there. But a few| whom have on sale both ‘hard and 
have been, and are. A very small} low-priced soft books. Not long 
percentage of original paper books | ago, when one of my hard novels 
have not been blatant westerns,| which has remained in print for 
cheap sex thrillers, or contrived |many years, had a paperback ver- 
mysteries. Here and there a first-|sion issued, I noticed in his store 
class book has appeared that could | both formats of the book on sale 
have been first issued in any kind| within a few feet of each other. 
of format. lA a could je gaa see 
Some day a hardback publisher| both at the same time, ex- 
is going to be offered one of these Pressed my amazement. 
books and is not going to scream| “That’s done on purpose,” the 
or faint at the idea of issuing it bookseller explained, so custom- 
after it has already been published ers won't think I'm holding the 
in paper. His faint or scream, I’m| Cheaper edition out on them. But 
sure you know, would come from | ™ost of the reason is that the per- 
the horrible thought that there|S0m who wants the hard version 
would be no subsidiary paper | Will buy that; the one who wants 
rights to the book, they already | the soft buys that. I don’t say that 
having been used. jhaving the — — ne = 
Peas Ts <p +|sometimes resulted in the sale o 
eA. that in preference to the higher- 
The astute publisher, however, | priced hard, but that is just about 


if he knows not only his own busi-| 5yercome by those who first buy | 


ness but something of the quite |ihe soft and then buy a copy of 
different paper operation, may|the hard to keep because they've 
pause. He may take a look at the | read the soft. Or, being introduced 
book for the book itself, not its +t) the soft, know the book to buy 
publishing history. First, he may |is the hardbound for gifts.” 
see it for being a book worthy of| ; His ‘World’ 
being preserved in bound form.) is Worl 
Second, he may take an even more; Another bookseller I 
penetrating look and see that there | when I mentioned the name of one 
can exist a buying public for the|of my original paperbacks, said 
book even though it has already|he had never heard of it, never 
been sold for two-bits or add a| knew I wrote a book of this title. 
dime. This public will consist of Entirely removed in his hard 
those people who prefer to buy world, he was not aware that any- 
hard instead of soft books, or those | thing such as the book had ever 
who know the book and want a|been published. I ask: So why 
copy that is less expendable—there | couldn’t it be published for his 
might be a surprising already-| world? 
made bloc of purchasers for it—| In 1959 I am having, as well as 
and of libraries and other institu-|a new original paperback, a sec- 
tions which want it on the samejond_ book, this one hardbound, 
basis. | published. Part of this hard book 
Such a book will probably have | consists of sections from past orig- 
run out of its paper publishing|}inal paperback books of mine, 














contract so that the paper pub-|sections my hardbound publisher | 


lisher can no longer issue it. Or,| thinks good enough to include and 

if still in paper print, it may make! thus preserve. This is a minor ap- 

no difference whatsoever. Or, if | plication of my thesis. 

not in print. but still controlled by| My neck goes way out when I 

the paper publisher, a deal might | predict that ultimately authors 

be made between hoth kinds of} will be able to persuade hard- 

publisher and the author for the| bound publishers to issue. entire, 

paper edition not to be issued | certain previously published orig- 

again for some time and then, if|inal low-priced paperbacks on the 

done once more, for the hardbound | basis I outlined above. 

publisher to take the usual cut of | 

the paper income. ithe missile age. At least as seen 
These strange and unorthodox /in the crystal ball. 

thoughts have come not out of| See you about it later. 

thin air, but from some personal | What? No, those bars over the 

experience. I have a number of | window aren’t to keep me in here; 

bookseller friends, several of they’re to keep publishers out. 


DIVERSIFY: DOLLAR CUE 


By GEORGE GILBERT 


Faced by declining earnings in| companies to move out of its own 
Sencar rage ge — most a orbit was Stanley Warner Corp. 
effort to save the corporate bacon.|tres previousiy run by Warner 
So varied are the companies’ out-| Bros., it acquired International 
side interests that they range al] | Latex in 1954. This division makes 
the way from rockets and missiles | girdles, bras, baby pants, household 
to baby pants and pharmaceutical loves, swim caps and Isodine 
products. pharmaceuticals. 

An indication of how far afield | 2 : ? 
the majers have strayed from their | Latex for, as SW prexy Si Fabian 
once humming studio lots is seen| noted last month in his annual 
in a recent N.Y. Times “help report, sales of International Latex 
wanted” ad placed by a subsidiary | Showed a healthv increase in con- 








of Paramount Pictures. “Automet- trast to theatrical admissions which | 


rie Corporation,” the ad read, “is| were down. 
engaged in the development of| American Broadcasting - Para- 
unique tools and concepts for re-| mount Theatres has investments in 
ccnnaisance data reduction, re-| several Massachusetts electronics 
search into advanced astronautics,| companies. holds a 344% interest 
the application of optics and elec-| in Disneyland Park in addition to 
tronics to mapping and charting, | its broadcasting end theatre opera- 
and color television systems.” tions. Republ’c Pictures has long 
Paramount also holds a 90% in-| held Consolidated Molded Prod- 
terest in International Telemeter | ucts, a Scranton, Pa., plastics firm, 
Corp., a closed circuit pay-tv firm, | it its corporate fold. 
while ITC has a subsid of its own,} Diversification of other picture 
Telemeter Magnetics Inc. Latter | companies, however, generally has 
is active in the field of electronic | been within the limits of the thea- 
equipment for data processing. Par| trical field. United Art'sts, for 
additionally has a 22% interest;}example, has subsidiaries in the 
in Metropolitan Broadcasting, owns | television. records and music pub- 
Dot Records outright, holds a 51% | lishing fields but as yet hasn't 
interest in Famous Players Cana-| invested in a non-amusement biz. 
dian Corp. and its Chromatic Divi-;| Columbia Pictures, 20th-Fox and 
sion embraces the Lawrence color | Warner Bros. have similar subsids. 
interest in Allen B. Du Mont! going into the plastics or elec- 
Laboratories. ronies business could be explained 
While Par’s production and dis-| by prexy Jack Warner in Warner 
tribution wing racked up a tidy | Bros.’ current annual report: “We 
profit last year, nevertheless if| are convinced,” he said, “by the 
tueatrical profits should nosedive | boxoffice returns for many top 
‘in the future the company’s ex-/ quality films that there is a vast 
tensive diversification program | potential for profitable operations 
should prove a comfortable cush- | in the business of producing and 
ion. | distributing motion pictures for 
Perhaps one of the first film theatrical exhibition.” 


know, | 


Thus book publishing evolves in | 


It was a wise decision to buy | 


The ‘Romance’ of Amusement Shares 


By MIKE WEAR 


What ts an “amusement” stock? Varrety typically lists 26 of these 
shares from the Big Board each week, another 10 are carried on the 
American Stock Exchange and some seven which are traded in “Over- 
The-Counter.” 

The selections are arbitrary. That the major film producing-distrib- 
uting companies and picture theatre corporations should be included 
lis obvious since it was the Hollywood studios with their then system 
|of exchanges and theatres behind them which first made manifest the 
“big business’ aspect of American show business. Prior thereto amuse- 
ments had small status “industrially.” 

With the spread of film palaces in the 1920s and the vast accumu- 
lation of capital investment in brick and mortar, securities of equip- 
ment companies also came to attention. Currently this has expanded 
to television gear manufacturers. The era of electronics is of obvious 
— Then, too, there are such companies—and phenomena—as 

Magnoa Theatre, Cinerama Productions and Polaroid which furnish 
|special process pix to the exhibitors, General Precision Equipment, 
| Technicolor, Eastman, ABC-Vernding and American Seating which han- 
| dle supplies for theatres or the studios. 

General Precision, previously the General Theatre Equipment Co., 
| originally only furnished equipment to cinemas, but now it is so diver- 
| sified that the corporation handles television equpment and has sub- 
|sid companies supplying parts and equipment to the government's mili- 
| tary machine such as airplane parts—and even a subsidiary, which 
trains jet pilots. . 
\, ‘Romance’ of Radio—$549 High I 

Included are such disk companies as Decca and such radio-television 
conglomerates as CBS (A and B stock), Pilot, AB-Par Theatre, Zenith 
and Radio Corp. of America. Current common of Radio (RCA) stems 
| from realignment of common and preferred. The number of common 
| shares now outstanding is a far ery from the RCA of the 1920s. With 
| only a small number of shares in the public’s hands, wide daily swings 
in Radic (as then known) were possible. In 1929, RCA soared to a high 
|of $549. Intrigued by the potentialities of radio, traders boosted the 
price simply by mentioning the “romance” of the stock. 

Few of the currently listed film company shares represent the orig- 
|inal or even old stock setup. Probably Columbia Pictures and Republic 
come nearest to fitting into this category though few changes have 
been made in 20th-Fox setup. Present 20th-Fox stock is a result of the 
|major company divorcement proceedings, separating the production- 
| distribution from the theatre end. Theatre holdings are in the hands 
|of National Theatres. The original 20th-Fox Corp. stemmed from the 
| old Fox Film Co. Columbia Pictures, though close to the original align- 
|ment, has been expanded through numerous stock dividends until now 
| 1,210,000 shares are outstanding. Col for years had a 3% divvy or there- 
j abouts rather than any cash distribution. It split five for four in 1955, 
|but has added cash dividends until recently. Republic stock, too, is 
;much the same as the original. 

Sold Shares at Theatre 


az | 

Current Loew's shares also are close to the original Loew’s common 
although the number of outstanding shares has grown over the years 
until there are now 5,337,000 shares. Reminiscing over the “good old 
days,” John Eisen, veteran broker with Tobey & Kirk, one of the old- 
}est houses on Wall Street, recalled how Marcus Loew “was willing” 
|to let the public in on the then young, growing film company by sell- 
|ing shares of original company at the old Metropolitan Theatre in 
| Brooklyn. One could buy a ticket to the show and then had a chance 
to purchase a share of stock (selling around $23), according to Eisen. 
Me Street traders frowned on this practice, but it continued. 


























Eisen cited another gimmick, along the same lines, used in selling 
Fox Film stock. There was a “Professor” Irving Fisher who made a sales 
| pitch for Fox shares in a newsreel playing in numerous Fox Theatres. 








Divorcement Headaches | 
The film companies had barely come through the 77-B wringer when 
| they were confronted with the Consent Decree and divorcement of 
| production-distribution from the theatre end of business. This meant 
; all majors with cinemas (Loew’s has yet to list its two different types 
| of stock) had to form theatre corporations and separate producing- 
| distributing corporations, and list stock for the same. 
: Thus Paramount Pictures emerged to handle the latter while Amer- 
ican Broadcasting-Paramount Theatres was incorporated to take care 
of the theatre biz (and also, in this case, radio and tele). An odd thing 
about this split was that many in the Street leaned towards AB-PT, 
rather than Paramount Pix, because of the vast theatre holdings which 
represented tangible assets. However, the statement of a high AB-PT 
official admitting that it had to pay an enormous wire charge annually 
| to handle its tv sent traders scurrying into Par Pic stock. 
Just as Paramount split up, so did Warner Bros., with the Stanley 
| Warner Corp. emerging as the theatre company. WB shares represent 
i the producing-distributing end. Current Universal shares stem from 
the reorganization of the company under the J. Cheever Cowdin aegis. 
_ The United Artists stock on the Big Board covers production and 
distribution while United Artists Theatres on “Over-the-Counter” is 
strictly a theatre outfit. Skiatron, also on the American, is identified 
strietly with tv and toll-television. 


‘A Seidel of Vodka, Please Ivan! 


Khrushchev’s Curb On Too Much Nitery Boozing; 
Caviar Prices Also Up 














By IRVING R. LEVINE 
(NBC Moscow Correspondent) 


Oo f the bi ‘ eee they very well may find the effects 
ne of the bigges ows ever : ; eae 
struck Soviet night life was the} Auge of vedka wearing off 
proposal by Nikita Krushchev to —— drinks. However, another 
limit drinkers to one glassful per “oy in the Khrushchev propo- 
sestewwant. (Sal is — unlimited drinking of 
Although what Khrushchev pro- ce geo he peemitiod. Since 
g . Russians show few inhibitions (or 
poses, Khrushchev usually disposes, | effects) in mixing drinks, it may de- 
hopefully os At Pg Aas ae | vain ee the Scteradined drinker 
per S ' ~| will simply take a bottle of “Tsi- 
ance was intended as a warning to | nondoli” (a dry Georgian wine) as 
inebriates. |chaser between vodkas. 


Khrushchev himself anticipated 
certain difficulties in enforcing | There have been other develop- 


such a one-drink per man rule on| Ments in Soviet night life during 
Soviet night life. He allowed that _ me of caviar went up. 
certain determined drinkers would! , le e film industry the outlook 
take their one drink in the Aragvi | ‘5 !ess bleak—1959 will bring Rus- 
restaurant and then move on for rom the first Hollywood pix 
a second drink at the Sovietskaya | “€Y Ve seen for 25 years. 
and then a third at the Ararat.| These films are bound to be a 
However, it was Khrushchev’s hope huge success and to draw crowds. 
that alcoholics would at least sober Russians are eager for tontact with 
up a bit between restaurants. outside culture; the United States 
Service being what it is in most | continues to be well liked by many 
Moscow restaurants (slow, that is’! Russians. 
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Among the producers who wil be 
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ANSARK PRODUCTIONS 
Norman Krasna 














| WHO WAS THAT LADY...?. 
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ARWIN PRODUCTIONS 
Martin Melcher 


THAT JANE FROM MAINE. 
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CARLYLE PRODUCTIONS 
Otto Preminger 


ANATOMY OF A MURDER! 


ee ae 


|THE OTHER SIDE OF THE COIN 
| BUNNY LAKE IS MISSING | 







































































CORONA PRODUCTIONS 
Roger Edens 
orona- Vidor) 





‘THE BEACH BOYS 


“ONCE MORE WITH FEELING 
AGH 
























GIFT FROM THE BOYS 





GLOBE ENTERPRISES 
Samue! Fuller 


THE WHITE KIMONO 


GOETZ PICTURES William Goetz 


(THEY CAME TO cORDURA 
| THE FRANZ LISZT STORY | 


(Goetz-Vidor)—— 


) THE MOUNTAIN ROAD | 


HIGHROAD PRODUCTIONS 
Carl Foreman 


|THE GUNS OF NAVARONE 



































‘THE LEAGUE OF GENTLEMEN 








| INSURRECTION | 


HORIZON-AMERICAN PICTURES 
Sam Spiegel 


| SUDDENLY LAST SUMMER| 
| THE CHASE | 





























KINGSMEAD PRODUCTIONS 
Carol Reed 


OUR MAN IN HAVANA 


FRED KOHLMAR PRODUCTIONS 


THE LAST ANGRY MAN | 

















|THE DEVIL AT FOUR O’CLOCK| 
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GEORGE SIDNEY PRODUCTIONS 





























Dentro ee PEPE 
BABETTE GOES TO WAR HERE COME THE BRIDES | 


MORNINGSIDE PICTURES CORP. 
Charles Schneer SUDAN COMPANY, Inc. 


‘THE VON BRAUN STORY | addy Che 


eas Teds | MIDDLE OF THE NIGHT 














NORMAN PANAMA and 
MELVIN FRANK | UPA PICTURES 
in association with DANNY KAYE : Steve Bosustow 


“THE BAMBOO KID. _ |MAGOO’S ARABIAN NIGHTS ( 











WARWICK PRODUCTIONS 


RICHARD QUINE PRODUCTIONS _|rving Allen and Albert R. Broccoli 


| STRANGERS WHEN WE MEET | "THE BANDIT-OF ZHOBE 
5 IDLE ON PARADE. 














RD-DR CORPORATION 
Louis de Rochemont 


TEN YEARS A COUNTERSPY; = | THE GENE KRUPA STORY | 


ns 


PHILIP A. WAXMAN PICTURES, Inc 
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CHARLES SCh: /EE PRODUCTIONS 


| THE MALE MAKERS ( : C. V. WHITNEY 


LET NO MAN “THE YOUNG LAND 
WRITE MY EPITAPH ss LAND 
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No Volga, Or Any Other, Songs 
For Dean of Chi Columnists 


By NATE GROSS 
(Chicago American) 


Chicago. 

Ever since I returned from 
Russia I have been serenaded by 
fiddlers who play sad or happy 
Volga melodies remembered from 
éur schooldays. At first I could 
not understand why I was the cen- 
tre of this specialized attention, but 
then I realized I was being wel- 
comed home from the Krerslin. 
Only then, it struck me strange, 
that I had not heard any of these 
songs in Russia. In fact I'm Moscow 
mulish about their entire Dniper 
Hit Parade. 

All I remember in the music 
department is a pianist in the Hotel 
Moskva, who doodled a few bars of 
“Melancholy Baby” to attract our 
attention, and when we—the larg- 
est group of American tourists ever 
to enter Russia in a single body— 
asked for more, he turned his head 
and played something entirely dif- 
ferent. 

The shirt-sleeved, open-collared 
orchestra in this swank (or nearly 
swank) hostelry whipped into a 
lusty number which brought down 
the house and called for au encore 
from a table crowded with Egyp- 
tians. This was their national an- 
them. There wasn’t a single “Mel- 
ancholy Baby” lover amongst them. 

However, one night the music of 
“My Fair Lady” was played. We 
hoped it was for us. We didn’t like 
being ignored. 

The no-necktie, rolled-up sleeve 
routine is usual among the prole- 
tariat. Even at the fancy Bolshoi 
Ballet, men in the audience look 
like those in America’s baseball 
bleachers on a very hot day. 

It is strange to come away from 
a country without having heard its 
popular music. Folk dancing and 
singing usually are on the agenda 
for world travelers. In Sweden and 
Norway we saw dancers in native 
costumes. The Icelandie Choir en- 
tertained us in Helsinki. Every 
county and town in Ireland seemed 
to sing out at us because they all 
reminded us of songs. The lakes 
and mounta‘ns also contribute to 
our musical memory. Loeh Lo- 
mond was a song of our childhood 
and Scotland was just as lovely 
as I had imagined it. 

The Hindu monkev dancers in 
Bali last winter, the Siamese tradi- 
tional dancers in Bangkok, the 
Israeli folk dancers in Haifa, the 
happy sambas at carnival time in 
Brazil, the merengue in Caribbean 
—these are wonderful memories. 

But in Russ‘a we saw no folk 
dancing, except ballet in a very 
warm theatre—Tchaikovsky’s “Nut- 
cracker Suite.” 

I remember the Maori choir that 
bearded the Lurline at 
New Zealand, last winter. They 
stood starched and straight, and 
sang right out of a Mormon song- 
book. They added traditional me- 
lodies learned from their Poly- 
nesian forefathers. This was a 
great night for all of us. 

Then there was the China bor- 
der, where people sang and 
despite the adversity of their 
brothers in Red China, across the 
Kowloon line. Hawaii was another 
highlight. We heard Hawaiian 
songs we knew and learned others 
that we brought back as memories. 
Such a beautiful, serene place. All 
of us wanted to go back there. 

I like to jump around the globe 
to resurrect musical memories. 
One night in Santiago, Chile. I 
heard a girl sing in Spanish. 
translator repeated it line for line, 
but first he explained: 

“People here are so patriotic, 
thev slwavs pledge their allegiance 
to Chile in whaotever they do.” 

Then he translated. The exotic 
lady sang right from her heart: 
“Te has arms, he will not hold me. 
I have charms, he will not see me. 
I have love, he will not love me.” 


And just when the whole thing| } 


became increasingly futile, she 
stood up stra‘ght, almost saluted, 
and sang out: 

“Long live Chile!” 

i This brings to mind a_ very 
pleasant Intourist guide in Moscow 
who sat at my side during the per- 
formance of the famed puppet 
show and translated. Her name was 
Tonya, who said, “I Love Ameri- 
cans. I just don’t like your pol- 
ities.” , 

She translated as the puppet m.c. 
directed the show. The big laugh 
was when the puppet stagehands 








failed to remove a miniature piano 


which had been used in a previous 
skit. He merely pointed his finger 
and ordered: “Liquidate the piano.” 

It disappeared immediately—to 
the aceompaniment of laughter 
from the Russian audience. So in 
case you wonder what the local 
jokes are like in Moscow—there 
yeu have it. 

The Russians are not hilariously 
happy. However, they return your 
smile when you meet them on the 
street. Very few speak English, but 
those who do, do it exceedingly 
well. 

When I returned to Chicago, 
besides the outbreak of ” ussian 
melodies, one girl learned a few 
Russian words, but to me she was 
entirely unintelligible. 

“What’s the matter with Vir- 
ginia?” I asked. “Every time I'm 
near her, she goes into a douwble- 
talk routine. Has she been drink- 
ing?” 


“No,” was the answer. “She's 


That's the rest of the story. I 


never learned a word of Russian | appear 
while I was there. In other coun- lon,” 


tries, I not only came away with 
their songs, but I learned a few 
words of their language. In Russia, 


I was just there. I might just as| 


Pick-Up for Kids 
Des Moines. 
A package deal for young 
movie fans by Tri-States The- 
atre Corp. proved very pop- 


ular here. Chartered buses 
picked up youngsters in their 
school locations in areas some 
distance from the Ingersoll 
neighborhood theatre where 
“Tom Thumb” is playing and 
returned them to the schools 
when the show was over. 

The charge for the Satur- 
day holiday excursion that in- 
cluded bus fare and admis- 
sion was 50c. 


Paris’ Brocaded 


Not Likely For 

















By BILL 


Dallas. 

Barney Weinstein is better known 
as owner-operator of the Theatre 
Lounge, Dallas’ only burlesque 
house—in a suburban area near 
Fair Park. To elaborate, and dig- 
nify his title, he’s also an “enter- 
prising entrepreneur of exotic en- 
tertainment,” slang for a school 
for strippers. Not long ago, 
Weinstein made a flying junket to 
San Francisco, Las Vegas and Mex- 
ico City, seeking bookings in five 
other outlets for the 32 divesting 
dolls—all under 23—he personally 
manages. 








Stars Scandals. 


By GENE MOSKOWITZ 


Locally he has two outlets, his 
own Theatre Lounge and brother 
Abe’s midtown Colony Club where 
strippers are also a regular menu. 
But Barney shows Abe no mercy; 
he gets the same fee he demands 





Paris. 
An American in Paris with the 
|appropriate name of Kenneth) 
Anger is about to unload 40 years 
lof scandal en the doorsteps of | 





|taken up Russian at Berlitz espe-| Hollywood, where he once lived, 
| cially for you.” 


|for 10 years doing his own type of | 
Kinsey investigation. The soon-to-| 
book, ‘“Hollywood-Baby- | 
takes as its thesis the idea | 
that scandal is integral to the film | 
cclony. His footnotes are scholarly | 
but sizzling. 

Anger implies that in the Golden | 


well not have been there at all. | Age (the 1920s) of the silents Holly- | 





‘Stairs,’ ‘Angel,’ ‘Seesaw’ In 
Season at Puerto Rico 


Productions of three current 
Broadway entries, “Dark at the 
Top of the Stairs, “Look Home- 
ward, Angel” and “Two for the 
Seesaw,” will be included in the 
upcoming eight-week drama festi- 
val at the century-old Tapia Thea- 


tre, San Juan, Puerte Rico. “An- 


gel” will be the opening bill Jan. 
13-18, eostaring Fay Bainter and 
Albert Dekker. 


The two-character “Seesaw,” in| 


which Anne Jackson and Hugh 
Marlowe will appear, will be the 
windup offering March 3-8. It'll be 
preceded Feb. 24-March 1 by 
“Stairs,” with Kim Hunter head- 
ing the cast. Other productions 
slated include “Harvey,” with Joe 
E. Brown and Ruth McDevitt, Jan. 
20-25; “Country Girl,” with Nancy 
Coleman, Jan. 27-Feb. 1; “No Time 
for Sergeants,” with Charles Hom- 
man, Feb. 3-8; “Shadow and Sub- 
stance,” Feb. 10-15, and “Blithe 
Spirit,” with Eva Gabor, Feb. 17- 
22. 


The shows will play Tuesday- 
Sunday schedules, with Saturday 
and Sunday matinees. Barry B. Yel- 
len is managing director of the 
venture and Sidney Walters, on 
leave of absence from his chores 
as a CBS-TV staffer, wilt be ar- 
tistic director. 


| wood was as fantastic as the Olym- | 
}pus of Greek mythology with, pagan 
bathrooms up in the hills, boudeirs | 
| sprayed with Shalimar and queens 
like Barbara LaMarr wasting only 
two hours nightly on sleep. 

Then came the depression and | 
the Age of Anxiety (the 1930s) | 
with suic‘des, killings, sleeping 
pills. unsolved deaths like Thelma 
Todd. Anger proceeds into the 
|“Weird Forties” and the “Flaming 
Fifties” — by which he does not 
| mean the industry is burning down 
| but rather that Confidential Maga- 
zine wes a symbol of the decade. 

He speaks of the “New Barba- 
rous God” meaning Elvis Presley, 
linstalled in pasha style at the} 
| Beverly Hil's Hotel. 
| Anger’s Paris pvublisher, Jean- 
| Jacques Pauvert, it is to be noted, 
is well known for his De Luxe 
ledition of the complete works of 
the Mareuis De Sade. “Hollywood- 
|Bakylon” will be brought out in 
| the same luxury format as a recent | 
Pauvert best--eller, “L’Erotisme au | 
Cinema,” and will have over 300) 
illustrat'ons. Over 200 copies will | 
be available to subscribers bound 
in pink-geld brocade, boxed in cel- | 
luloid and including a “Supplement 
|of Hollywood Legends.” 

A special chapter is devoted to 
| filmland’s female gossip columnists, 
| with eyes peeled for weaknesses. 
| There are picturesque cameos of 
| Lollipop’s weekends, Hedda’s head- 
aches and Sheilah’s taped tele- 
| phone conversations. 





Professors of Pix, Unit! 


You Have Nothing to Lose But Your 
Growing Pains 


By ROBERT GESSNER 


(First Professor of M 
When George Pierce Baker de- 


MY | cided to move his famed workshop 


from its janitorial quarters in 
Cambridge to the sunny aviaries 
of New Haven 
an 18th cen- 
tury nt 
of Yale must 
have spun 
twice in his 
grave. Timo- 
thy Dwight 
had not only 
warned 


graduates 

against sin- 
=" ning in thea- 
tres, but he 
certainly nev- 
er conceived of drama as a fit 
subject for intellectual inter- 
eourse. “To indulge a taste for 
playgoing,” the good deacon ser- 
monized, “means nothing more or 
less than the loss of that valuable 
treasure, the immortal soul.” How 
religiously the Yales of that day 
adhered to the stricture isn’t 





Prof. Bob Gessner 


under- 


otion Pictures, N.Y.U.) 


from other club owners. Barney 
has been feeding takeoff talent to 
the Silver Slipper, Las Vegas, for 
years. His top “graduates” are Lee 
Sharon, who started as a waitress 
at the Theatre Lounge, and Candy 
Barr. Their square handles are 
Sharon Lee Doss and Juanita Dale 
Phillips. These sexotics draw $2,500 
and $2,250 weekly respectively. 
Miss Sharon was his first “pupil” 
seven years ago. Weinstein opened 
his successful burley house Nov. 21, 
1949, using a minimum of four and 
sometimes seven strippers in his 
thrice-nightiy shews (four on Sat- 
urdays). There's no dancing, just 
beer and setups, with comedian- 
ventriloquist Bill Hart serving as 
emcee in another of his sixmonth 
stints. 


Weinstein doesn't claim his 
school is an “idea born.” Girls 
came to him, asxing for the divest- 
ing deal. So he started his “school 


for strippers’ the honest way. 
“Audition nights” were skedded 
every Friday, and still continue. 


He has a backlog of applicants, but 
six aspiring Aphrodites get a stage 
exposure on Friday nights. En- 
trants include stenographers, car 
hops and femme taxidrivers. If an 


| amateur ecdysiast wins by applause 
| three Fridays in a row, she’s “in” 


for the free sehooling. That con- 
sists of absorbing “technical” fun- 
damentals two hours daily, five 
days a week. Top exotic Cindy Em- 
bers is the instructor, with Barney 
and his wife, Mae, as critics. 

These first weeks for -winners 
draw no pay. Those “passing” get 
a 16-week contract at $100 per 
week. Winners get special music 
arrangements by Ralph Rae; Mrs. 
Mae Weinstein devises the zippered 
eostumes. After 16 weeks at Thea- 
tre Lounge, they’re set for a mini- 
mum of six weeks work at $125 
weekly. If they don’t click then, 
it’s the back door. Weinstein has 
been so successful with his innova- 
tion that he doesn’t have to call 
for auditioners. 

He’s a soft touch to his under- 
graduates. His little ledger shows 
he advanced $2,340 to one top 
stripper “in trouble.” Book shows 
the girl had reduced the debt to 


bills he paid, totaling $890. The 
baring babes are allowed to pay 
back their debts at from $10 to $25 
per week, depending upon their 
earnings. (Since he has nearly 
every girl on the ledger working 
he doesn’t worry.) 








known, but a century and a half | 


\later Yale has one of the most 
devout departments of drama in 
| the country. Harvard plans to 


|eatch up by building a theatre, | 
Yale has | 


| but in the meanwhile 


been midwifing talent not only for 
|} the stage but for tv and motion 
| pictures as well. 

Now in the 20th century the 
Eighth Art, The Art of the Moving 
Image, has sat in no similar coven- 

| try. The baby, has arrived almost 
full grown, a bit Mongoloid mon- 
| sterish in spots, but sans incuba- 
|tor. The rapid acceptance of mo- 
| tion pictures, and lately tv, as 
craft and arts subjects is one of 
the phenomena in our fabuleus 
educational system. Teday 60 col- 
leges and universities offer over 
300 courses in motion pictures and 
tv; 10 universities offer degrees, 
eight of which include graduate 
degrees. 
There the rosy statistics and the 
; Chaotic colors begin. The craft 
' (Continued on page 86) 


| 





His ‘Line’ Toe Risque | 
Two years ago Weimstein was 
set for CBS-TV’s “What's My 
Line?” as a stripper school oper- 
ator. He went to Europe to arrange 
a “swap-out” with other burley 
house operators. While in London 
he was guest on the BBC version 
lof “What's My Line?”—billed as 
| operator of a “charm school.” 5 





Back 

in New York, awaiting his skedded 
| stint, he was cancelled an hour be- 
fore showtime— because his biz 
was figured a little risque. He’d 
listed himself as a stripper school 
operator. 

Weinstein has a great rep in Dal. 
las. For instanee: the sociology 
class from Southern Methodist U., 
for graduation wrote a thesis on 
burlesque as a “part of social 
study.” The class visited his Thea- 
tre Lounge for closeup observation. 
When Carol Channing, who does 
a semi-strip number in her nitery 
act, was laid low by laryngitis here 
last May—delaying her Statler- 
Hilton opening—she visited Wein- 
stein’s strippery three nights to 





School for Strippers 


$760. Another page shows hospital 








BARKER 


learn the biz. And three of the 
“Texas Copa Girls,” performing at 
the Sands, Las Vegas, expressed a 
desire to join Weinstein’s group 
when their Nevada stint ended. 
Grads and Sexquires | 

When Barney tossed his “home- 
coming” last October, he paid fly- 
ing fares, to and from seven cities, 
to get top “graduates” into Dallas 
for his fortnight celebration. Es- 
quire magazine shot the occasion, 
due for February exposure. He was 
presented with a gold plaque by 
present and former empldyees, It 
reads: “To the greatest; Barney 
Weinstein, the Ziegfeld of Bur- 
lesque, who has contributed more 
to encourage performers and his 
fellow workers than any other man 
in the nation.” It was signed by 25 
performers. 

Weinstein affixes catchy names 
| to his clients, such as: Nikki Joye, 
| Shari Angel, September Morn, 
Julia Diamond, Honey Rhodes, 

Linda Darling, Cindy Embers, 
| Holly Daye, April Flowers, Pixie 
| Lynn, Carla Raye, Dottie Carroll, 
|Melody Lane and Velvet Black. 
| He’s open to suggestions, but his 
| latest billing is “Silky Sullivan, the 
| Unpredictable.” 


4 Features Ready 
To Roll in Dallas 
United National 


Dallas. 

Four feature-length films will be 
shot in the local studios of United 
National Film Corp. during the 
first quarter of 1959, per Robert 
L. Madden, its board chairman and 
prez. 

Shooting will begin in January 
on two of the films by the newly 
organized Holly wood Pictures 
Corp. Gordon McLendon, operator 
of a group of radio stations and 
motion picture theatres, is prez 
of the new group. 

According to McLendon, the cor- 
poration will finance the two pic- 
tures 100%. “There will be no sale 
of stock and we are paying to bring 
in Hollywood talent,” he stated. 

Cast and crew of the two Holly- 
wood Pictures productions w'll be- 
gin arriving here on Jan. 3 with 
| shooting scheduled to begin on 
| Jan. 17. 


| Ken Curtis (son-in-law of diree- 
| tor John Ford) will be co-producer 
| with MeLendon for both features. 
Ray Kellog will direct both. Pro- 
| duction manager will be Ben Chap- 
| man. 

| The first of the two McLendon 
features, “The Attack of the Killer 
| Shrews,” is budgeted at $300,000. 
| Leads are James Best and Ingrid 
| Goude. The second feature will be 
|“The Gila Monster,” with new- 
| comer Don Sullivan in lead. 

The second pair of feature pics 
| te be made at United National's 
} studios will be produced by Pacific 
International Pictures, of which 
John Miller is prez. 

Pacific International is both a 
producing and releasing organiza- 
tion, and will handle the releasing 
of “Bronco Fury” for United Na- 
tional Films. The featurette was 
| recently eompleted by UNFC under 
a contract with Bob Hornberger 
| Productions, Ltd. Plans call for a 
Texas premiere. 

















Meanwhile In Houston 
Houston. 

“Five Bold Women,” the first 
feature ever made here by a local 
firm for showing in motion picture 
theatres, has wound up its shooting 
_ schedule. The final shots were tak- 
en at a western set up at Atascosita 
on Lake Hoiston. 

The company had been delayed 
tby rain, fog and overcast skies 
| While shooting at Fort Clark, near 
| Bracketville, Tex. 

Jim Ross Film Productions is 
making the pic headed by Ross, 
former local radio-tv performer 
turned film actor and film pro- 
ducer. Jeff Morrow has the male 
lead with Irish McCalla, Dee Car- 
roll, Kathy Marlowe, Lucita and 
Merry Anders in the top femme 
roles. 
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First Pakistani 


‘Co-Production 


Karachi. 


Co-production has been a hope for the badly-confused and un- 
impressively-developed “film industry” of this Moslem land, de- 
tached from the mainland of India. It remained for Britain’s Films 
de Lite to make a start with “Day Shall Dawn.” Shot here during 
1958, the feature is being laboratory-processed presen'ly in the 


United Kingdom. 


This film had an all-Pakistani cast and a native director, the 
British taking the technical responsibility only. Time wil! establish 
whether the finished result has any export value. 

Meantime there is talk going forward with the Japanese and it 
may also be that (1) Pakistani-Russian and (2) Pakistani-Red Chi- 
na co-productions will be undertaken. 

Some time back there was conversation that RKO might join 
in making a film entitled “Pakistan” but that came to nothing 
It is to be noted that some of the footage of “Bhawani Junction” 
(Metro) was shot here. Otherwise America has taken ro note of 


the Pakistani film dilemma. 


Yet the U.S. has helped Pakistan in many a field and earned 
immense goodwill in this country. They have the best chance of 
exploring the virgin land of Pakistan for filmic purpose. 
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Resolved: 











By HY HOLLINGER 


American theatreowners, long 
noted for their inexorable individ- 
ualism, will mark 1958 as the year 
of the great awakening. 
eral decades of bickering among 
themselves, exhibitors came to the 
realization that in the cliche-ridden 
phrase “in unity there is strength” 
rested the future of their battered 
businesses more prone to gyration 
than rock ’n’ roll dervishes. 

Fear of the selloff of the post- 
1948 backlogs to televisison and the 
trepidation that several of the ma- 
jor film companies were tectering 
on the brink of liquidation served 
as the seismical warning which 
bromght about the formation of the 
American Congress of Exhibitors, 
an umbrella organization which 
a'ms to speak for the nation’s ex- 
hibitors as the Motion Picture 
Assn. of America represents the 
major film companies. 

Although exhibition .s a whole 
has long realized the necessity of 
forming a common front to meet 
the problems of present-day market 
conditions, it took the president of 
a film company to light the spark 
that brought the highly vocal and 
individualistic exhibitor groups to- 
gether. Had it not been for the 
leadership of 20th-Fox prexy Spy- 
ros Skouras in practically dragoon- 
ing representatives of the rival ex- 
hibitor organizations to a meeting, 
it’s doubtful that exhibiters would 
have had the ability to do it on 
their own, bound—as they were— 
in internal squabbles and different 
outlooks on how the problems of 
the industsry were to be solved. 
| Theatres & Survival 

To be sure, Skouras’ mctive was 
not altruistic. He is one of the few 
film company toppers who is acute- 
ly aware that the future of the 
production-distribution companies 
is closely tied to the fate of the 
nation’s theatres. For without a 
sufficient number of theatres, the 
film companies undoubtedly will 
find it more and more difficult to 
obtain fair returns for their perish- 
able product. 

Skouras is one of the few indus- 
tryites who is convinced that the 
sale of the pre-1948 backlogs could 
have been prevented if the nation’s 
exhibitors had presented a solid 
and common front in dramatically 
and forcibly preventing this move. 
The 20th topper, believes, too, that 
if exhibitors served on the boards 
of directors of the major film com- 
panies, many of the actions, re- 
garded as inimical to the industry, 
pushed by bankers and Wall Street- 
ers could have been prevented. 





| Cengress’ Promise 

The American Congress of Ex- 
hibitors has gotten off to a good 
start. The different organizations 
involved—Theatre Owners of 
America, Allied States Assn., In- 
dependent Theatre Owners Assn., 
Metropolitan Motion Pictures Thea- 
tres Assn. and Southern California 
Theatre Owners Assn.—appear, for 
the most part, to be burying their 
personal interests in the hope that 
the Congress will evolve a pro- 
gram that will result in the arrest- 
ing of the general deterioration of 
the film business and one that 
will bring about renewed confi- 
dence and prosperity. 

The problems the Congress faces 
are enormous and involve every 
phase of operation of the motion 
picture business. What seems to 


After sev- | 


be the foremost objective, how- 
to keep the post-1948 films away 
from television. Apprehensive that 


in ar unrecoverable blow to the 
theatres, the American Congress 


ing this “suicidal” move. Officials 
of TOA are already occupied in 
implementing the formation of a 


“Everybody-itis” is a disease of 
the speech-pattern. It was thought, 
at one time, to be caused by fetid 
humors engendered in the Madison 
Avenue abattoir. High though the 
local incidence may be, semanti- 
cists now seem to agree that this 
illness is as old as speech itself and 
that the recent epidemic, which is 
nationwide, is directly connected 
to the prevalence of such malig- 
nant carriers as tv, radio, sign- 
boards, newspapers and magazines, 
te say nothing of the human tongue 
itself. 

Hardly a day goes by but that 
someone contaminates your very 
home with the words, “Well now, 
they say...” 

Noting the symptoms, you cut 





| 
| 


Films Need Theatres! 


in quickly, “They say? Who are 
they?” 

“Well, I don’t know. Just they. 
Everybody.” 

“Everybody?” 

“Yes. THEY. EVERYEODY. THE 
public.” 

If you behave like a gentleman 
at this point you’re sunk. You've 
got to throw the character out and 


| open the windows. No sense in try- 


. |tagious diseases, 
ever, is the evolvement of a plan) “ 


ing to cure him. Unlike other con- 
“everybody-itis” 
doesn’t build up its own immunity. 
Those who have once had it scem 


= ih! 
the post-1948 selloff could result | to be all the more suscepiible. The 


only thing to do is to immunize 
yourself, because a speec 


has undertaken the task of block-| ‘£ left to rum the course, can be- 


come a_thought-pattern. Once 


| “everybody-itis” reaches the brain 


trust whose aim would be to as; | 


semble a fund for the purchase of 
the backlog films so that they 
could, in effect, be placed in moth- 


balls after an extensive program | 


of theatrical reissue. 

Of equal importance to the Con- 
gress is an increase in a theatre’s 
lifeblood—the supply of films. 


it is too late. 

Biblical scholars have given us 
a clue, of comfort only to misogyn- 
ists, that Eve began the whole 
thing when she said to Adam, “But 
don’t be ridiculous, everybody likes 
apples!” and she kept right on with 


going to wind up as cave-dwellers 
again anyway, here’s at least one 
bright thought for the morrow. 
When we start all over again we 
can stamp out this scourge before 
it once more runs amuck. 

The great question from a so- 
ciological point of view is why this 
unfortunate speech - cum - thought 
pattern should have become en- 
demic in a country like ours. If you 
were to say that the Dutca or the 
Russians or the Chinese public 
likes such-an-such (and knows what 
| it wants?), one might give you the 
| benefit of a few lingering doubts. 
In those countries, tastes, formed 
by centuries of tradition, have had 
time to crystallize into given atti- 
tudes which run along pretty well 
established lines. (Recently these 
too have been subject to “change 
without notice”). We, however, who 
are Dutch-Russian - Chinese - what 
have-you Americans, foster no such 
traditions and we've been rolling 
along too fast to gather that sort of 
moss. Not even “everybody” in the 
USA really fosters the tradition of 
dernocracy itself. In a good elec- 
tion year, and in good weather, 
only about 60% of those eligible 
to do so care enough what form of 
government they live under 
| bother going to the polls! And if rt 
|rains, almost one-half of the lit- 
| erate Americans over 21 can’t man- 





|somehow or other, someone is 
| elected and the show goes on. 
| Ain't No Such Arimel | 





There's the whole thing in a nut- 
shell. It doesn’t take the participa- 
j tion of that mythical “everybody” 
|to keep a project going or make it 
| worth while. On the contrary. In all 
human progress it has been a 


to | 


THERE IS NO SUCH THING AS THE PUBLIC 


By GERARD WILLEM VAN LOON 


held a copy of Variety in their 
hands. 

The truth of the matter is sim- 
ple. There is no such thing as THE 
public. Ours is still, praise Allah, 
'a nation of public. Plural! The day 
| that stops, we all might as well 
quit too. Big brother will be at 
hand. 
| Baseball Vs. Ballet Public | 

There's a baseball public and a 
ballet public. There's a tv public 
and a reading public. There's a 
theatre public and a movie public. 
| There's a Saturday Evening Post 
| public and a Saturday Review pub- 
llic. The fact that one public may 
be numerically greater than the 
other doesn’t make the object of 
| its enthusiasm any the less valid 
| for no public anywhere ever in- 
|cludes “everybody.” (Yes, I even 
|know a guy who refused to see 
|“Around the World in 89 Days” 
| because he said he never liked the 
|pook!) if the Iedies ef the Flat- 
|}bush Poetry Reading Circle cleim 








|that “everybody is aflame for 
Marianne Moore” they are no more 
off their collective rocker than 


those baseball fens who maintain 
that “it’s dewnright un-American 
not to know who won the World 
Series.” 

| The surprising thing is not how 
| great but how re’at’vely small the 


h-patiern, | age to find their rubbers. Stil, | overlap between the various pub- 


ilics actually is. Sure, you would 
| hardly expect to sce the same [aces 
lat a hockey .match in Madison 
Squire Garden es you wou'd at a 
Pro Musica Antiqua rec‘tal in Town 
| Hall. But let’s just narrow it down 
| to the theatre vs. the movie public. 

A few years ago there was an 
|amiable comedy by F. Huch Her- 
|}pert called “The Moon Is Blue” 





| this line of talk, how “everybody | small, impassioned minoriiy that} that racked up a comfortable 924 


Many theatremen are certain that | 
this can be accomplished through | 


revisions of the Government's con- 
sent decrees so that the formerly- 
affiliated circuits may be permitted 
to enter production with pre-emp- 
tive rights for their own theatres. 
At the same time, they feel that the 
major film companies should be 
allowed to operate a limited num- 
ber of showcase theatres so they 
have a stake in increasing the pred- 
uct supply merely to maintain their 
own theatres. It is the hope of 
the Congress to come wo with a 
proposal with which the film com- 
panies would concur so that the 


industry can go to the Dept. of} 
Justice as a united group and/| 


with a single plan which has a 
chance of obtaining the suppert of 
the antitrust division. 

Perhaps for the first time, ex- 
hibitors, via the mewly-formed 
Congress, are giving serious con- 
Sideration to a maiter to 
they have long given lip-service 
but which they have never sup- 
ported seriously. This involves an 
industry research proztram — one 
that would nct only concern itself 
with technical advancements but 
also with audience research, man- 
agement controls, and distribution 
methods. 

The question of exhibitor-distri- 
butor relations, always a thorny 
one, is another problem within the 
scope of the Congress. 
category fall many issues. They 
were perhaps best pinpcinted by 
Spyros Skouras when he summoned 


simply adores this” and “everybody 
is crazy about that’ long a.ter it 
became quite apparent that her 
own two sons didn’t even like each 
other. 

There was also the time in pre- 
recorded history when Mrs. Pithe- 
canthropus maintained stoutiy that 
not to like roast, stuffed ptero- 
|dactyl was ridiculous because 


| carried the ball. Do you think that 
wnen George Washington 
Christmas Eve in a rowboat he had 
“everybody” lined up along the 

| Delaware river cheering him on? 
Read your history books. 

| Speaking of books, the amount 
of Americans who have ever read 

| anything between hard covers is 

| fractional. Yet books continue to 


spent | 


| performances on Broadway, hil the 
road and was then played in seem- 
jingly every summer theatre in 
| operation. When this same, pleas- 
| ant little play was made into a mo- 
| tion picture it hit the movie public 
| right between the eyes. The dia- 
log, innocuous enough by theatre 
| standarus, caused moviegoers to 
blush, sguirm and call for the cen- 


“everybody is eating it nowadays. | spill off the presses week after ery Even the clergy got into the 


They say it’s delicious.” 
just around the other side of the 
hill, in another cave, her 16th cou- 
|sin, thrice removed, was forcing 
dinosaur steak down the family 
gullet, using the same pitch. Since 
the two families weren't on grunt- 
ing terms, nobody was any the 
wiser. Thus “everybody-itis” gained 
a tongue-hold and was handed 
down, from mother to dauchter, 
from father to son. If, 2s the 
| gloomy nabobs predict, we're all 


Whereas, | week. The fact that a goed seg- | 


ment of the population can't ¢e la 
Miro from a Grandma Moses 
doesn’t prevent 57th Sireet art 
dealers from contributing a preity 
penny to New York City sales tox. 
An advertising man once informed 
me, ex cathedra from his swivel 
chair, that “Nobody gives a damn 
about opera!” Then how come when 
the Met cancels Callas this is news? 
I daresay there are even some few 
benighted citizens who have never 








Diversification’ ‘Audited Smog’: 


which | 


Can't Tell What's Losing or Winning 


The various diversification moves 
undertaken by many  publicly- 
owned film and theatre companies 
have had the effect of obscuring 
| what previously had been the facts 
‘of the trade’s financial ups and 
|downs. Specifically, the profits 


In this| and loss statements of the past 


|/made it clear how things were go- 
ing with production and dictribu- 
| tion; the companies were in this 


his reports to the knowledge that 
\the broadcasting and exhibition 
| branches do or do not improve but 
refrains from the facts as to which 
|contributes to the profits to what 
specific extent. 

Metro has leased oil rights at its 
| Culver City studio, as hed Para- 
;mount. Both also are in televi- 
ision, and Par is exiended into 
| broadcasting and exhibition in 


exhibitors to the 20th-Fox home-| business just about exc'usively and | Canada, broadcasting in the United 
office and told them to recognize | the quarterly and annual reports to 
the fact that their livelihoods were | stockholders made it c’ear whether 
at stake if they did not attemvt to; pictures were making or losing headed toward acquisition of a new 
do something to solve the problems money. 


confronting them. 


; 


Now, though, each outfit is en- 


In additions to the areas of ex- | gaged in a variety of enterprises 


Ploration already mentioned, Skou- 
ras also listed the following: 
Tolivision. 
Government aid for moderniza- 
tion and erection of rew theatres. 
Decentralization ef _first-runs 
and modernization ef the clearance 


Problems arising from competi- 
oo bidding and single picture sell- 





jand all are bunched together in 
the fiscal statements. Any kind of 
illuminating breakdown on which 
units of the corporate empires are 
the money-makers is avoided. 


The new report on Stanley War- 
ner’s fiscal year, for example, 
showing an overall drop of 38% in 
net earnings, mentions that theatre 
business has been off while income 
from the International Latex di- 
vision has gone up. But whether 
the “off” theatre revenue meant 
a deficit operation is not disclosed. 
Indeed, it might be guessed that 
the undergarment subsidiary did 
so well that its profits more than 
os for the theatres’ red 


In the case of American Broad- 
casting-Paramount Theatres a sim- 
ilar situation obtains. President 
Leonard H. Goldenson has limited 





| States, home toll tv, photographic 
| coramunication and now seems 


subsidiary, this being the Ansco 
| division of the General Aniline & 
Film Corp. 

Most other distribs are diversi- 
|fied, too, their expanded interests 
including tv, music publishing and 
| records, foreign theatres, etc. Ii’s 
clear, to name one, that Columbia 
|picks up a substantial part of its 
jrevenue from the Screen Gems 
subsid. But how much nei operat- 
ing profit from Screen Gems and 
how much from theatrical produc- 
tion? There’s no telling. 

Such breakdowns are not made 
mandatory by the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission and as a result 
the film companies, not being un- 
der compulsion to spill, aren't. 
| Consequently those accurate ba- 
_Tometers of Hollywood's fiscal 
trends are no longer available. 

Stanley Warner’s profit of $2,- 
333,100 may be due to a bulge in 
the girdle business that’s keeping 
losses in the theatre business from 
showing. 








act, denounced the film from the 
pulpit and there was heck to pay. 
The theatre publ'c sat up and 
rubbed its astonished eyes. Surely 
| “everybody” was inured to hearing 
}a young girl describe herself es a 
“virgin”? Obviously the movie 
public was not. Too, how often it 
happens that an actor or actress of 
long-established theatre f»me is 
suddenly “introduced” to the 
movie public as a startling now 
discovery. Just as though Broud- 
way and Holiywocd were in two 





different countries. I often sus- 
pect they are. 
In describihg his fiancee, a 


young man on the West Coast said 
recently, “Thank God she deesn't 
want to be an aciress. She just 
wants to be a.star.” Such honesty 
is as refreshing as it is rare. It 
would be nice if some of our so- 
called Broadwey aspirants would 
come as clean. (I use the term 
advisedly!) After protesting loudly 
that their hearts are only in the 
theatre, when they land a job too 
many of them .ignore the back row 
of the balcony and play exclusively 
to that gent in the front row who 
might juct possibly have a Beverly 
Hil's hacienda in h‘s pocket. Then 
they wonder why they wind up at 
Macy’s. 

| Nats to ‘Everybedy-itis’ | 

“Every body-itis” has thus ruined 
more incipient careers than water- 
on-the-knee and laryngit's com- 
bined. By not making up their 
minds in advance exactly which 
public they wish to cater to, a lot 
of very talented boys and girls 
grind to a premature halt. By try- 
ing, in a hit-or-miss fashion, to 
please “everybody” they please 
nobody. THE public cannot be 
played to because it doesn’t exist. 
The trick is to know which of the 
many different publics you wish to 
conquer. Then woo it and it alone 
for ail you're worth. Once your 
public loves you, you're in. 

I had the honor and the great 
good fortune to have been in the 
last “Ziegfeld Follies” in which the 
late Fanny Brice appeared. She 
said to me once, “Kid, my public 
is still the same one it was 30 years 
ago and it’s still sitting where it 
always sat, right under the roof. 
Ignore it and I’m dead.” She never 
ignored it and her public made her 
immortal. 
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Sports & Sportsmen in Theatre 4(-Plus, 5(-Plus 


From Cohan to Jolson and Cantor They’ ve 
Glorified Racing, Boxing and Others 





By SAM STARK 





The sporting world and athletes 
have long been a source of inspira- 
tion to playwrights. “Ben Hur,” 
from the novel of General Lew 
Wallace and dramatized for the 
stage by William Young, that 
opened at the Broadway Theatre, 
New York, on Nov. 29, 1899, fea- 
turing a chariot race, would prob- 
ably win hands down on the num- 
ber of perform ¢aces and revivals, 
in considering plays about sports. 

Discounting the many plays in 
which the juvenile rushes on stage, 
and asks, “Anyone for Tennis?” 
and, also, omitting all the musicals 
in which the lovely girls of the 
chorus batted pingpomg balls out 
into the audience, it appears that 
plays about horse-racing have been 
the most successful in the sports 
category. “In Old Kentucky,” by 
Charles Turner Dazey, had its first 
New York showing at the Peoples’ 
Theatre on Sept. 11, 1893. Al- 
though only ruvning one week at 
that house, it became very popular 
wth various revivals and returned 
to New York every year from 1893 


to 1901. “In Old Kentucky” en- | 


joyed more success as a roadshow 
and there were very few cities or 
towns throughout the United 
States and Canada that did not see 
at least one performance of this 
horse drama during those years of 
its popularity, a period extending 
more than 30 years. The winning 
horse’s name, in the original play, 
was Queen Bess, but some touring 
companies used the name Ashland 
Oaks or Black Bess and in some 
cases, a name would be chosen be- 
longing to a horse popular in the 
area—a horse owned by a local 
trainer or a recent winner at a 
State Fair track. 

“Going to the Races” was pro- 
duced in 1898 and the novelty of 
this play and its bid to fame was 
that six thoroughbred racehorses 
were used in the big scene. 

Henry Blossom Jr. wrote a play, 
“Checkers,” about a ‘horse with the 
unlikely name, Remorse, that was 
produced in 4903. This comedy 
only had a run of 84 performances 
in New York and, in 1920 “Check- 
ers” was adapted intp a musical, 
“Honey Girl,” that alfo became an 
also-ran, only achieving 32 per- 
formances. 

“Little Johnny Jones” 
along in 1904 with book. lyrics and 
music by George M. Cohan and in 
which he, Cohan, did a takeoff on 
Tod Sloan, the famous jockey, and 
from it stemmed the hit song, 
“Give My Regards to Broadway.” 

“Big Boy,” a 1925 mus‘cal. starred 
Al Jolson as a jockey. In this one, 
he sang “California, Here I Come” 
and “It All Depends On You.” 
| Racetrack Themes __ 


ne | 
“Three Men On A Horse” was 
the most outstanding success 
among the racetrack dramas. Writ- 
ten by John Cecil Holm and 
George Abbott, it opened on Broad- 
way at the Playhouse Jan, 30, 1936 
to enjoy a run of 835 perform- 
ances. “Banjo Eves” (1941), the 
musical version of “Three Men On 
A Horse,” starred Eddie Cantor 
but he could only ring up 126 pe 





came 


: boxer, 


O‘Neill’s drama, “Strange Inter- 
lude” in 1928. 

Chess was a feaiure in the plot 
of “Oh, Brother!” (1945). 

Golf had its day and a New York 
run of 119 performances in a 
|comedy, “The 19th Hole” (1927), 
| written and played by Frank 
Craven. Golf also was the basis of 
a musical “Follow Thru” in 1929 
| with Lawrence Schwab, Buddy De 
| Sylva, Lew Brown and Ray Hen- 
| derson responsible for the book, 
| lyrics and music for this hit show 
that chalked up 403 performances. 
| A comedy, with a track meet 
scene, “The Poor Nut,” opened in 
1925. Eliiott Nugent starred in 
this one, written by Nugent with 
| his father, J. C. Nugent. 

Pugilists | 
| Boxing seems to have captured 
the imagination of many of the 
| dramatists. “Tom & Jerry” was one 
of the early fight plays written by 
William Moncrief (1794-1857), an 
| English playwright, first performed 
‘in England in 1821. It was the 
|policy of the theatre managers 





then, and later, to engage two out- 
| standing pugilists to act the name 
lroles. “Tom & Jerry” had its first 
|showing in this country at the 
| Chestnut Street Theatre, Philadel- 
| phia, in 1822. In New York it was 
|given in 1824, 1825, 1827, 1841, 
|1849, 1858, i862, 1863, 1864 and 
/1875. Adah Isaacs Menken, an 
| American singer and dancer who 
|fascinated and shocked theatre- 
| goers of that period by appearing 
| many times in a play, “Mazeppa,” 
in which she was “strapped to a 
‘fiery steed in semi-nude attire,” 
/also undertook to play the role of 
Tom in 1862. It is not recorded <s 
one of her successes. She might 
‘have been influenced in choosing 
| this play by her husband, John C. 
| Heenan, who had won the first 
| uncontested title of heavyweight 
;champion of the world. After 
their divorce in 1862, Heenan also 


eo to the stage and acted in 


“Tom & Jerry” in 1864. 

Tom Hyer, boxer, who by de- 
| feating “Yankee” Sullivan, of Ire- 
land in 1849 te become one of 
America’s first champions, also 
| played “Tom & Jerry” at the 
| Bowery Theatre in 1849. 

Some other boxers-turned-actors 
of this period were: Joe Coburn 





|appearing in “Round The Clock” | 


| (1874) and “The Lottery of Life” 
| (1876). Joe Goss, popular in the 
| 1860s in “Lottery of Life” (1876) 
‘and “The Great Encounter” (1878). 
' James J. Jeffries (1875-1953) had 
| two seasons playing “A Man From 
| The West” (1900) and also sparred 
_ with his brother, in the play, 
| “Around New York In 80 Minutes” 
(1899). James Mace, an English 
with his brother, Pooley 
| Mace, made their American acting 
| debut posing in a “living statues” 
| tableau named “Poses Plastiques” 
| at Tammany Hall in 1869. Peter 
| Jackson acted the title role in 
| “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” (1893). Peter 
| Maher (1869-1904) was in bur- 
|lescue in 1900. Billy Edwards, 
Arthur Chambers, Homer Lane 
}and Jim McMahon, all listed as 


T- | pugilists, appeared together in 


formances with it. 'what must have been a spectacu- 


Other p!ays featuring horse-rac- 
ine were “The Hottentot” (1920); 
“The Sport of Kings” (1926); 
“Weather Clear — Track Fast” 
(1927); “Horse Fever” (1940) and 
“The Odds on Mrs Oakley” (1944). 

Baseball, as a theme, had long 
been a jinx to playwrights until 
“Damn Yankees.” a musical, that 
chalked up 1,019 performances, 
having opened in May, 1955. 

“Brother Rat,” combining a 
story of military school life and a 
baseball gyne (December, 1926) 
rang up 577 performances. 

Several more vlavs about base- 
ba'l have been “The Umpire” 
(1906; “Elmer The Great” (1928) 
with the late Walter Huston: play- 
ing Elmer in this comedy bv Ring 
Lardner: “The Life of Reilly” 
(1942); “The Sun Field” (1942) and 
“The Hot Corner” (1956). 

Wrestling turned un in, “Swing 
Your Lady” (1936), with the late 
great Joe Laurie Jr. in the cast. 

Boatracing has been the feature 
of “Dr. Svntax” (1894): “The Re- 
gatta Girl” (1900); of the very suc- 
cessful “Brown Of Harvard” 
(1906); “Naughty Naught ’00” (1937) 


and an important scene in Eugene | 


jIer frr its d-v, “Just in Time” at 


| the Bowery Theatre in 1874. Jem 


|Mace (1831-1910), also known as 
|“The English Boxer,” appeared as | 


“Charles the Wrestler” in “As You 
Like It” at Niblo’s in 1870. 
| John L. & ‘Gentleman Jim’ | 





acting career. 
his legit debut in “The Paymaster” 
in 1889 and repeated this role in 
1880, plus appearing in the drama, 
“Honest Hearts and _ Willing 
Hands.” His first stage effort, how- 
ever, was with Lester & Allen’s 


can” (1894) and “That Man From 


in New York, Brooklyn and Phila- 
delphia. 
James J. (“Gentleman Jim”) 
successful of the boxers who 
turned actor. He was managed in 


John L. Sullivan had quite an 
The champ made 


Minstrels in 1885. He gave other | aire” 
performances in “A True Ameri- | (1956). 


Boston” in 1892 and 1894. He also 1946), the 
appeered in classic statutory poses boxing champion from 1908 to 





Corbett was probably the most! end of his life he eked out a pre- 


| 


Male Stars, Like 





Wine, Need Aging 


By JERRY WALD 





Hollywood. 
Both the major studios and in- 
dependent producers have during 
th: past few years become increas- 
ingly aware of their seeming de- 
pendence on a limited number of 
top star names. Assuming that 


some dozen names — Brando, 
Cooper, Curtis, Douglas, Gable, 
Grant, Holden, Lancaster, Peck, 


Sinatra, Stewart and Wayne-—are 
the only ones that, in and of them- | 
selves, mean something at the box- 
office, “shortage” is self-evident. 
Twelve people can only be split so 
many ways in any one year. 

We all know that for possibly 
mistaken reasons of economy the 
studios let their contract stars go, 
and now the free-lancers, fully 
aware of their rareness, demand, 
and get, huge profit percentages as 
well as exorbitant salaries for their 
services. 

As a producer, I have no par- 
ticular bone to pick with the de- 
mand stars, for it is natural that 
they should turn an unfortunate 
circumstance to their best possible 
advantage. But what-I do advocate 
is that producers, having learned 
what the score is, now begin to 
make a concerted effort to restore 
some semblance of balance and 
reasonableness to the star situa- 
tion. 

It seems to me that there are 
two basic ways to do this. 

First, is to create new stars, and, 
second, is to supplant the star 
system as much as possible with | 
superior film making. Actually, 
these two efforts go hand in hand. | 

The need for creating new stars | 
becomes even more acute when! 
you realize that out of this list of 
12 names only two of the stars are 
under 40 and only five of them 
under 50. Of course, this may also 
be proof that it takes time to es- | 
tablish a star, and that the best of 
them, like good wine, boast age. | 
This emphasizes the importance of 
our taking the long term view 
when it comes to star-making. | 


iconsidered broadly 


Judging Obscenity 


By HORACE S. MANGES 


When a court or a jury is con. | 


sidering whether a particular book 


is obscene, the question arises— 


may the entire book be found to 
be obscene because the court or 
jury finds that it contains some 
obscene passages? 

It has long been the law of New 


York that a book may not be zon- | 
/demned as obscene on the basis 


of isolated passages—it must be 
as a_ whole. 
That view has been supported by 
cases in other states and in the 
Federal courts, too—the most no- 
table being Judge John Woolsey’s 
decision in the “Ulysses” 
(1933). 

It was not until last year, hew- 
ever, that the U.S. Supreme Court 
had its say on this subject. Then, 


in the well-known case of Roth 
v United States, the Supreme 
Court put its stamp of approval 


on this doctrine. The Court em- 
phasized that under constitutional 
requirements the whole work, and 
nothing but the whole, must be 
taken into consideration in judg- 
ing obscenity. That expression by 
our highest court was mighty wel- 
come news to publishers and to 
those of us who slug it out in the 
courts on behalf of publishers! 


Just where does this doctrine | 
lead us when we come to dealing | 


with the many state statutes and 


city ordinances which ban not ob-| 


scene works but works merely 
containing obscene matter? Such 
laws are frequently referred to as 
“containing” statutes or  ordi- 
nances. When the Michigan ob- 
scenity law was challenged in the 
Supreme Court a few years ago 
in the case of Butler v Michigan 


| (before the Roth case), one of the | 


points raised by the defendant and 
also by the American Book Publish- 
ers Council and the Authors 
League of America, as friends of 
the court, was that the statute 
was unconstitutional for that very 
reason—it was a “containing” stat- 


ute. The Supreme Court by- 
passed that one, however, and 


ruled the law to be unconstitu- 
tional upon another ground. 
significantly, when (before the 
Roth decision) the Michigan Leg- 
islature passed a new statute to 
replace the one which had been 





York in 1892, in “Gentleman Jack” | 
and he toured the U.S. until 1894, | 
then England and the Continent. | 
Previous to this he had made a 
brief appearance in the fourth act 
of Dion Boucicault’s play, “After 
Dark” as produced by Brady. Cor- 
bett’s career in the theatre also in- 
cluded: “Maine And Georgia” 
(1893), “A Naval Cadet” (1896 and 
1897), “Around New York in 80 
Minutes” (1899), “A Wise Guy” 
(1901); a play by George Bernard 
Shaw, “Cashel Byron’s Profession” 
(1906); a musical, “Doing Our Bit” 
(1917). In 1910 Corbett had been 
with George Evans’ Minstrals. 
“Toplitzky of Notre Dame” (1946) | 
and “Strongheart” (1905) revolved 
around football. 
Then, we have Bob Fitzsimmons | 
acting in “The Honest Blacksmith” | 
(1901); John Dwyer in “The Great 
Encounter” (1878); Millage Cornell | 
in “Tom & Jerry” (1864); Kid| 


boxers have turned to the theatre. 
William Tilden, one of the greats 
in tennis, took up an acting career 
seriously and made his debut in 
“The Kid Himself” (1925). He 
played New York in “Don Q. Jr.” 
in 1926 and the same year showed 


up in “They All Want Something.” | 


He was the author of two plays 
produced in Hollywood, “The Nice 
Harmons” (1942) and “New Shoes” 
(1948). 

Rube Marquard, baseball player 
and former husband of actress 
Blossom Seeley, appeared with her 


in the comedy, “The 19th Straight” | 


in 1912. 

Adrian (Cap) Anson, another 
ballplayer. was in “A Runaway 
Colt” (1895). 


Annette Kellerman, the famous 
swimmer, had a motion picture ca- 


reer as well as appearing in the | 


play, “Undine,” in 1911. 
William Muldoon (known also as 


case | 


But, | 


McCoy in “The Land of the Liv-|“The Solid Man”), a champion | 


ing” (1897); Tom Sharkey in “The | Graeco-Roman wrestler, was with 
Sidewalks of New York” (1899); | the Lester & Allen Minstrels in 


Terry McGovern starring in “Bow- | 
ery After Dark” in 1900 and 1901. 


Dempsey, Johnson, Tilden || 


Approaching a little closer to 
our present day, New York saw} 
Jack Dempsey in “The Big Fight” 
in 1928 with Joe Humphreys play- 
ing the announcer. Tony Canzon- 
eri was in “They Should Have 
Stood in Bed” (1942); Mickey 
Walker, ex-welterweight and ex- 
middleweight champion was in 
“Walk Hard” (1946); Lou Nova was 
in the revival of “Guys and Dolls” 
at the New York City Center Thea- 
tre in 1955 and had a prominent 
role in “The Happiest Million- 
opposite Walter Pidgeon 








The great Jack Johnson (1878- 
World Heavyweight 


1915 and winner of 69 fights, had a 
stormy career both inside the ring 
as well as out of it. Toward the 


earious existence in various ways 
including playing a bass fiddle as 


the ring and on the stage by Wil- a draw for a Flea Circus on 42d 
iam A. Brady, father of Alice | St., in New York, and he once car- 
Brady and who was later to be-| ried a spear in the opera, “Aida,” 
come a prominent producer on at the old New York Hippodrome. 
Broadway. Corbett opened in New | Of course, other athletes, besides 








1882. 

M. J. Kelly, another baseball 
star, tried starring in “A Hole in 
the Ground” (1888). 

The aforementioned John C. 
Heenan, who married Adah Isaacs 
Menken, the actress and after be- 
ing divorced by her, married Sara 
Stevens, a stage beauty, brings to 
mind other figures in the sports 
world who married actresses. Joe 


DiMaggio was married to Marilyn | 


Monroe. Tod Sloan, the renowned 
jockey, to Julia Sanderson, an 
equally well-known and popular 
musical comedy actress. Jackie 
Westrope, the jockey, to Nan Grey, 
actress. Jack Doyle, a boxer, to 
Judith Allen, actress; 
Dempsey, heavyweight champ, to 
Estelle Taylor, film actress, and 
later to Hannah Williams, musical 
comedy star. 

Many of the sports figure men- 
tioned above appeared to better 
advantage in vaudeville and in 
films, with special acts and 
scripts built around their appear- 
ance and accomplishments, which 
proved better than a straight dra- 
matic acting role. 

Was there ever a play about 
basketball? 


and Jack | 


invalid, it eliminated the provi- 
| sion banning publications merely 
| containing obscene matter, 


| Subsequent to the Roth case, in 
|December 1957 in Newport News, 
|Va., a “containing” city ordinance 
|was, in Varretyese, “k.o.ed” as 
} unconstitutional. A few months 
later it was replaced by a new law 
|which remedied the defect. A 
similar “containing” ordinance in 
| Lackawanna, N.Y., is under attack 
| tight now in a case in the County 
| Court of Erie County. 

‘10 North Frederick” | 

The doctrine requiring the con- 
|sideration of a publication as a 
whole is also involved when per- 
sons are indicted by grand juries 
on a charge of publishing or selling 
obscenity. Spscifically, in Albany, 
N.Y., at the end of last year, Ban- 
tam Books, publisher of the paper- 
bound edition of John O’Hara’s 
|*Ten North Frederick,’ was in- 
dicted, along with O’Hara and the 
local distributors, for conspiring to 
sell obscene literature. It seemed 
fairly certain that the whole 406- 
page book had not been read to or 
| by the Grand Jury. And so it was 
decided by the defense that the 
validity of the indictment would 
be fought out on that ground. 

A “one-two punch” s used, 
First, Bantam applied to the court 
to inspect the stenographic min- 
utes of the Grand Jury. Affidav- 
its were submitted showing that 
it was unlikely that the reading of 
the whole novel by that body could 
have taken place. Justice Hamm, 
in the Supreme Court, Albany 
County, agreed with Bantam’s 
|argument and granted the inspec- 
tion. By this move Bantam be- 
came legally entitled to a copy of 
the Grand Jury minutes, despite 
the rule of secrecy which nor- 
|mally applies to them. On read- 
ing these minutes it became clear 
that “Yen North Frederick” had 
never been “eyed or eared” by the 
Grand Jury. The book had been 
|offered as an exhibit before that 
body on a day when the session 
was taken up exclusively by the 
testimony of witnesses. 

The next session, according to 
the minutes, was consumed by the 
| testimony of another witness. The 
only two later sessions, the mine 
|utes showed, were devoted solely 
|to the consideration and voting of 
indictments. In the light of all 
i this, Bantam followed with an ap- 
plication to dismiss the indict- 
ment, on the ground that the min- 
| utes themselves clearly proved that 
it was impossible that the whole 
'of “Ten North Frederick” had been 
read to or by the investigating 
group. Judge Martin Schenck, 
of the Albany County Court (to 
|which the case had been trans- 
ferred), agreed with Bantam’s 
claim and last July dismissed the 
indictments. 


Incidentally, the same Court re- 
fused to dismiss similar indict- 
jments applying to certain mag- 
azines, on the ground that it was 
not necessary for the Grand Jury 
to read the entire magazines in 
order to decide whether they 
were obscene. The language used 
| by the Court in reaching this result 
seems to be inconsistent with the 
Roth case in which no distinction 
was made between books and mag- 
azines. 


‘Peyton Place’ | 


Anent the dismissal in the Al- 
|bany book case, when the novel 
“Peyton Place” was being con- 
sidered by a Grand Jury at New- 
| port, R.I., during the month after 
Justice Hamm's decision, the As- 
sistant Attorney General of Rhode 
Island who prosecuted the case 
took pains to read the entire 150,- 
| 000-word novel to the deliberating 
| group. taking a full week to per- 
|form his chore. 

In view of what has been said 
above, it seems as though in the 
future we can be fairly sure that 
when grand juries or trial juries 
or judges have to decide whether 
a particular book is obscene, they'll 
be mighty careful to read the 
whole book and nothing but the 
whole. And so—to the role of 
the whole—Skoal! 

















Charles Paine, recently appointed 
city manager at Beaumont, Tex., 
for the Jefferson Amusement Co., 
has in turn appointed Nathan Han- 


son to manager Jefferson Theatre 
and Bill Jones te helm Circle 
Drive-In. 
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The Clean, Hygienic, 


Unpressured Lile Of 


A Film Critic on Canada’s Radio 


By GERALD PRATLEY 


(Canadian Broadcasting Corp.) 


Toronto. 

1 always thought that to be a 
film critic in London or New York 
on one of the daily papers was 
indeed a position to envy and to 
aspire to obtain. But after reading 
the recent and disturbing reports 
first in Variety and later in Es- 
quire about the pressures under 
which these gentlemen work, of 
the critic’s wilderness outside the 
metropolitan centre, and the ter- 
rible hostility with which the film 
trade appears to regard them, I’m 
coming to the conclusion that to 
work in Toronto is a paradise. 

The fact that my life as a film 
critic here is made a pleasant one 
is partly due to the existence of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corp. 
which pays its speakers to review 
the arts (among other things), 
and the willing co-operation of the 
trade. For the past 10 years I have 
broadcast regularly each week a 
program of movie criticism, an- 
other on film music and its com- 
posers, and another dealing with 
film appreciation using interviews 
with directors, writers, producers 
and actors. 

Contrary to popular belief (this 
refers to people who think that 
a half-hour program only takes 
half-an-hour to make up) is 
easier to write a column a day for 
a paper than to write, prepare and 
broadcast this number of programs 
each week. 


| What Price Intelligence? | 


, (particularly Columbia, Rank, UA, 
j}and at times, 
| for a recording of an article which 
} one of their film makers has writ- 
'ten and had published in a news- 


| paper or magazine. The recording | 


of these articles entails only the 
| sitting down and reading of the 
material by the author. My hope 
now is that movie-makers will take 
to the pen as often as they do to 
the camera! 
| Not Spot Blurbs 
Nevertheless, I can understand 








the reluctance of publicity depart- | 


ments in going to great lengths in 
preparing material for radio. In 
the United States, and particularly 
Hollywood, radio is thought of 
only in terms of advertising— 
the screaming spot announcement. 
Other than this, the quickest and 
simplest technique is that of the 
interview, which involves only the 
amount of work requirec for the 
actual broadcast time. 

Why spend time, writing and 
preparing material for a medium 
which has no permanency, for a 
broadcast which the participants 
will never hear, and which, for all 
they know, will never be used? If 
screen personalities take the time 
| to write articles, such as Jerry 
| Wald, they do at least have the 
| Satisfaction of seeing the result in 
print, to be remarked on by read- 
ers. 





| ‘This is a disadvantage which all 
|of us who work in radio must ac- 


Metro) to requests | 


cause of these factors, a film com- 
mentator in radio must work in 
harmony with the trade to a greater 
degree than a critic on a news- 
paper; it has been possible for me 
to do this without having to com- 
promise critical integrity. 

Of course, it has been said that 
this lack of pressure could be at- 
tributed to the failure on the part 
of persons in the trade to listen to 
| the radio (being too busy watching 
| television) and thus being unaware 
|of what is being said and done! 
| Also to the fact that what is said 
over the air has not the lasting 
jimpact of the cold and printed 

word, and that the trade spends no 
| money advertising with the CBC. 

But I prefer to believe that so 
far as Toronto is concerned, no one 
| in the business will object to un- 
| favorable reviews of films as long 
as they come from a critic who has 





| proved his interest in and regard 
|for motion pictures and all they 

stand for, both as art and enter- 
| tainment. 


IRISH STUDIOS 
START FEATURE 
PRODUCTION 


By MAXWELL SWEENEY 


Dublin. 
First three stages of Ardmore 
Studios at Bray, 12 miles from 











| and went into production on series 


~ Once these facts are recognized, | cept. If a listener misses any of |of Abbey plays, using American 


you hope most earnestly that ine | my reviews of new films, they are 
people whom you have established | gone forever; if he missed yester- 
yourself with will not be fired ~ day’s paper, or last week's, he can 
from their jobs, which only means _ always find a copy. A carbon copy 
starting all over again. |of a radio-script mever seems to 
However, other difficulties with | have the authenticity or profes- 
the homeoffice still remain: it is | sional status of a clipping from a 
almost impossible — —_ to = | eee Loge gle —— 
range some means whereby « ii:m | and live only during the momen 
maker will record some inte’ligent they are spoken over the air. My 
comments about the —— = | reviews will never be quoted in 
his last film, or for em years to come in the history books, 
realize that such ——— | and may never be known today by 
go beyond the statement that “we | these other than regular listeners 
had a great time making this last in different parts of Canada. 
picture . . . it sure was a lotta). 





leads including Julie Harris, Ar- 
thur Kennedy and iormer Abbeyite 
Earry Fitzgerald, for Emmet Dal- 
ton Productions on contract for 
RKO-Television Associates. 

“Sally’s Irish Rogue,” first from 
Studio, went on release through 
British Lion. Troy Films, with 
Michael Anderson directing, also 
moved in to make James Cagney- 
starrer “Shake Hand. with the 
Devil.” 

Features made here rate «= British 
quota pictures, a considerable help 
on ie financial side to producers. 


Dublin, were completed in 1958 | 


of fun and we enjoyed ourselves 
. as for working with Bob 
Hudson and Audie Morphine, well, 
they're just the greatest.” 

Of course, we know that some 
film makers are not more eloquent 
than this; but a great many of 
them are. The next thing is to 
convince the publicity departments 
that as films are a continuing ac- 
tivity, so are these programs deal- 
ing with them; but their attitude 
seems to be that having provided 
one talk, to ask for more is an 
imposition! 
| Problems ef Radio 


Let me tell you of some of the 
problems which arise in working 
in radio for the purpose of film 
appreciation; without, I should 
add, the benefit of an expense ac- 
count or a budget to pay for ma- 
terial by contributing speakers. 

First, it takes many years to 
convince the trade in your own 








city that you are not Jimmy Fidler | 


the second, that you are not a 
disk jockey who has been to see 
some films, and that you are not 
interested in retailing alleged gos- 
sip about the stars’ private lives. 
It then takes a similar period of 
time for the trade here to con- 
vince New York and Hollywood 
of this fact when requesting ma- 
terial for the programs. 

In working with film people in 
the States it is often hard to make 
them realize that you are connected 
with the CBC, not CBS (although 
on visits to Hollywood I think it 
has sometimes been to my advan- 
tage to be introduced as being a 
CBS commentator); thet the CBC 
is not a private station but a 
national system of publicly-owned 
radio; and that it, in turn, is not 
part of the British Broadcasting; 
although, in my case, the BBC has 
provided a continuing supply of 
film programs. 

Rather, it seems that I should 
share their enthusiasm for open- 
end interviews, the provision of 
which, they appear to think, satis- 
fies all requirements-—both mine 
and the listening audience. But 
nothing on the air sounds more 
false than an open-end interview, 
nor more damning to the star in- 
volved for the questions they must 
answer are usually trivial. 

I have found though, that the 
studios respond extremely well 


The Satisfactions | 





But compensating for these dis- 
| advantages is the deep satisfaction 
| which comes from using radio to 
| present the voices of the people 
who make films, to play soundtrack 
| Scenes, to introduce composers and 
| their music; to bring them all to 
life in speech in a way the printed 
word can never do, not only for 
the present but for the future as 
well. I often think how interesting 
| it weuld be to hear the voice of 
| D. W. Griffith today, speaking at 
the time he made “The Birth of a 


| | Nation.” 


Added to this satisfaction is the 
fact that while Toronto may not be 
at the cross-roads, it does provide 
\the time for thoughtful and private 
interviews with those film makers 
who do visit here, it contains rec- 
ord distributors who are only too 
willing to provide recordings of 
film scores, book publishers who 
can bring you all the latest books 
| about movies, and a film commu- 
nity which tries to satisfy all re- 
quests for material (they too, have 
their troubles with New York), to 
provide interview time with visit- 
ing stars, and screening facilities 
at which to record soundtrack 
material. 

So far as films from abroad are 
concerned, the situation is improv- 
ing slowly, but until it is perfect 
they provide a good reason to visit 
New York. And we have five thriv- 
ing film societies (two of them with 
memberships close to the 1,500- 
mark) which continually provide 
the critic with historical perspec- 
tive and knowledge. 


| Never Pressured It | 


Thus the freedom of opinion 
which, in this case, the CBC pro- 
vides, and the absence of pressure, 
of wearying conflicts and tensions, 
can be put to good advantage in 
film criticism. During the years I 
have worked in radio for the pur- 
pose of film appreciation the in- 
dustry has never once—from gen- 
eral managers, publicity represen- 
tatives, or theatre managers— 
brought any of this “pressure” to 
bear upon myself or the CBC— 
and I have made comments which 
I later regretted. They could do 
this in the more subtle way of re- 
fusing to grant recording privileges 
|or obtain program material. Be- 











|The Irish government has also as- 
| sured film-makers that it will grant 


i“all possible aid” to units making | 


pictures in Ireland. 
Studio is controlled by Emmet 
| Dalton and Louis Elliman. Latter 
jis No. 1 man in show biz here. 
|He’s managing-director of Rank 
Organization’s Irish chain and also 
prexy of Gaiety Theatre, Dublin. 
Schedule for 1959 includes three 
major productions, one for Warwick 
Films, another to be produced by 
Raymond Stross and a third to be 
directed by Carl Foreman. 
Attendances at Ireland’s film 
theatres through the year con- 
tinued to drop by around 3% and 
according to Edmond A. Grace, of 
|the trade association, the “lost 
audience” which had disappeared 
|since 1954 now totalled over 
|3,000,000 gross admissions a year. 
He also estimated that every new 
|tv set in Ireland cut cinema at- 
|tendances by 100 a year. Heavy 
|campaign failed to secure cut of 
entertainment tax. Ireland did 
lift import duty on films which 
meant dropping of 714% sur- 
charge on rentals. Anti-tax cam- 
paign has now been renewed in 
| preparation for 1959 Budget. 
| Dublin's city-centre cinemas 
‘have felt slowing attendances: in- 
|erease in car fares from suburbs 
has meant more people staying in 
their own districts in the evening 
and going to neighborhood houses. 
Cork’s International Film Festi- 
val, which failed to get an official 
nod from International Film Pro- 
ducers’ Association for 1958, went 
ahead and proved a first-class op- 
portunity for Continental film- 
makers to garner publicity. Britain 
was not represented by any major 
film or star, U.S. sent only “The 
Old Man and the Sea” (Warner) 
but no star. Irked, Irish are show- 
ing increased interest in Conti- 
nental productions. Italy sent Vit- 
torio de Sica, while France and 
Germany also sent delegations. 
Main competitive aspect at Fes- 
tival was in documentaries and ed- 
ucational films. John Grierson 





headed jury which awarded main 
prize of the Festival to a 90-minute 
travelogue made by German direc- 
tor Hans Dominick about the Alas- 
| ka-Mexico Highway, 


i 


{of the World.” 





“Dreamroad 


Hollywood. 
Stage 5, where the sun comes 
down like Vermont maple syrup 
from Sweetwater ‘cross the Pan- 


swangely deserted street, gun hand 
spread lightly agairst his holster, 
strides Dirty Feet Banion, headed 
for the sheriff's office. 

Cut to Sheriff Arnett warming 
his hand over a Punsen burner. 
He’s got arthritis in his trigger 
finger. To stay is suicide. To run 
—ah, but there’s Kathleen, his 
fiancee. Would she marry a cow- 
ard? He hopes sc 

Just then he looks at his moth- 
er’s photograph on the desk. The 
picture comes to life showing the 
old lady shaking her head from 
side to side like she’s saying, “Don’t 
run son.” So he fastens his gun 
belt, ready fer the showdown. 
That's the title. “The Showdown.” 

On the street Dirty Feet Banion 
shoots at him just as he slips on a 
grease spot and the bullet goes 
through his hat, «nd he shoots 
Banion dead from a half crouch. 
Corny? Whatts:matta, nobody 
ever slipped on « grease spot? No, 
the fall doesn’t cure his arthritis 
hut that doesn’t stop him from 
giving the girl a big hug for the 


fadeout. Whaddaya mean unro- 
mantic? The arf’ritis is only in 
his finger. The musical score? 





We'll get Tiomkin to transpose 
“Traumerei” into Western tempo. 
With plenty of stock shots, the 
whole thing’li co.t less than half a 


| Bugs Bunny castoor. The story's 
unoriginal? Yeu wanna take 
chances? Go sta: Bobo Rockefel- 


r and Bobo Olson in a remake 
of “Smilir. Through.” 
| eat Bat 
| Look Himmelfarb, for over 20 
years I'm spilling my life’s blood 
| peddling scripts and I would take 
my place in the breadline before I 








| would unload a stinker en anybody, | 


|special an old friend like you. 
| Why, this is the first bullfight story 
that hasn't been lified from “Blood 
and Sand.” This boy knows what 
he’s writing about. He should. 
He worked two years in the stock- 
yards getting background. So 
here’s the story in a nutshell. 


and first class in every department. 

What a climax! In the arena, 
Manuel refuses a sword. While 
the crowd is tearing out its lungs, 
the bull keeps shining his horns on 
Manuel’s pants. That's why it’s 
called “Caress Of Death.” So fi- 
nal’y around 6:30 p.m. the bull is 
so wore out he collapses from a 
coronary and the girl races to a 
warm clutch with Manuel. In the 
stands Lucy Monroe is singing “La 
Macarena.” What happens after 
that? Who knows? This isn’t 


“Cavalcade,” just a simple love 
story. Maybe they go back to 
Baltimore and open up a fish 


store. It’s yours for 10 grand, 
lover. 

Meanwhile, back in the columns 
. . .« Olga Dimitroff, Miss Potato 
| Chip of 1957, created a veritable 
| flurry of excitement when she en- 
tered Ciro’s with a powder blue 


throw rug worn off the hips! 


Papoose-on-Rye | 

George, ]'ll tell you plain and 
open. This will be a sleeper that'll 
rock the industry to its inner- 
most fundations. If I did not per- 
sonally have such a high regard 
for you, Georgie, I'd be sitting with 
Zanuck. You know what the 
grosses were on “Chief Crazy 
Horse,” “Seminole,” “Cochise,” 
“Sitting Bull,” and the rest. Well, 
with this new treatment, we'll top 
them all. We'll take a little insur- 
ance and call it “Chief Dizzy Blan- 
ket.” Just hear me out and you'll 
bless the day I walked into your 
office. Here it is, sweet and simple. 

The Chief is a restless, ambitious 
Indian, tired and disgusted with 
the Florida swamps. So he packs 
up and beats it to L. A., where he 
bumps by accident into an old 
pal who has struck it rich in mus- 
tard plasters, and he backs the 
Chief in a business. 

“Chief Dizzy Blanket’s Ye Olde 
Cornbeef & Pastrami Shoppe.” 
Right smack on the corner of Bev- 
e..y & Fairfax! How's that for 
getting off the beaten path? Why, 
it’s an idea George Bernard Shaw 
would have been proud to call his 
own, believe me. 

So everything’s hunkydory until 











} the Chief and Sadie decide to tie 


handle, and down ine dusi-choked, | 


Here is the beauty, full of curves | 


SOME DAYS YOU CAN'T SELL 
A SCRIPT NOHOW, PARDNER 


By LOUIS LASCO 


;the knot. But they can’t gct mar- 
ried. His parents object They 
take him back to Florida. What a 
|fadeout! The Chief and his par- 
ent on the Beverly Boulevard bus 
headed for Union S.ation—and 
|}on the corner, Sadie weeping and 
jterching it up with a ftarewell 
|}number that’s a cinch to head the 
| Hit Parade—“Cornbeef Isn't Corn- 
| beet When You're Not Around.” 
Why it’s got more sock that way 
than “Madame Butterfly!” They'll 
| be leaving the theatre in rowbcats, 
| Georgie macushia, I’m so high on 
| this one you can leave out my sul- 
| ary completely. For sentiment’s 


sake I'll take a small percentage 
of the gross. How about 10°). 
oa Theme Song | 

Blast it man! I've got $4,000.- 
000 sunk in this property and you 
want to louse it up with a tricky 
arrangement of Wagner! If you 
can't steal with better taste, you're 
through! After all, I'm not asking 
you to be original. Now I'll tell 
you once mere. The picture's suc- 
cess hangs on that final scene, 
which has no meaning for the 
audience unless the score lays it 
out cold. 


Now here's this dame, the world 
renowned pianist, Rosa Muscatel, 
who has just told the love of her 
life she can’t marry him. Her 
eyes follow him down the road, 
her heart breaking, and don't palm 
off “Humoresgu.e” on me. I want 
a musical heartbeat, a subdued, 
throbbing bass drumbeat 

Then she looks at her hands. We 
superimpose her concert triumphs 
with a few arpeggios on the sound- 
track. Now she turns to the house 
where she has chosen to devote 
the rest of her life to her invalid 
father. This is where the music 
makes or breaks the picture. You 
| gotta understand that what this 
dame has just done is a spiritual, 
sacrificial triumph, a noble genu- 
flection to the commandment— 
}“You shall honor thy father and 
| mother.” A gesture that'll make 
every sucker in the pews feel like 
a heel by comparison. 

Lead in with vielins in 
| tempo backed by wailing wood- 
| winds, and then build! Build! 

I want 150 kett!edrums 





march 


BUILD! 
and at least 75 fiutes for the finale 
with enough brass and cymbal 
crashes to make them think the 
gates of heaven have crashed open. 
And remember Puccini, pal, your 
option comes up in three wecks. 


[Get The Lei-of-the-Lana | 





“Miss Jelly Latour? I am Ced- 





ric’s father. I have conie here to 
ask you to give up my son.” 
“Ya mean just ‘cause I'm a 
burlesque dancer, I'm not good 
enough for your jerk son?” 
“Well Miss Latour, you can 
|hardly deny that a woman of 
your—ah-—intensity, could not 
jlong endure the inadequate re- 


| sponses of a youth who before 
j}almost anything else is a rabid 
| philatelist. Herve is a ticket on 
| the Lurline and a blank: check. 
|Am I going to Hawaii too? Well, 
jnow that you mention it, I've al- 
| ways had a curiosity about pine- 
japples in their mative habitat. 
| Meet you ot the dock, Jelly?” 
“Right, daddy-o.” 
| The Last Mile T 
Sure the kid goes to the chair. 
Didn't he murder his girl friend’s 
banker-father when he refused to 
give his consent because the kid 
had spent seven years in Sing 
Sing on a larceny rap? Downbeat, 
| Shmownbeat! Look at me, Rifkin. 
| The final scene will reach out like 
long skinny fingers and squeeze 
the hearts of the audience to a wet 
| pulp. 
| Here the kid is going to the 
chair. Is he scared? Sorry? Angry? 
| Bitter? No. He just sits there 
| stonefaced with his head in his 
hands and we werk in this mon- 
tage showing him as a liit'e boy 
on Christmas Eve, a ragged dirty 
snotnose kid, pressing his nose 
against a department store window 
his eyes glued to a pair of roller- 
skates, while the snowflakes fall 
over him. Then we fade-in with 
“Silent Night,” just am organ, and 
a 500-voice choir on the sound- 
track as we cut back to the jail 
where the kid is getting ready to 
walk the last mile. Here, use my 
handkerchief, Rifkin, and God 











bless you. 
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dependence, His Excellency Harry 
S. Truman, commented wryly | 
about Viacheslav M. Molotov: “He | 
is the p:gheadest man that I’ve) 
ever come in contact with.” 

If I had known that in 1945 I 
would not have said no to Mr.| 
Molotov wken I came in contact | 


Last February that man of od 


with him at the San Francisco | 
Conference presided over by 
Alger Hiss. 


I was at the Conference at the | 
invitation of our State Department 
to the Mo.ion Pic.wuie As-ociaion 
to provice hospitality and film 
services to delegaies from 40 
nations on behalf of all the U.S. 
producers and disiributors. One 
of a task force of three, including 
Howard Dietz. of M-G-M and 
Claude Lee of Paramount, we were 
belatedly trying to get the project 
rolling: daily newsreels of con- | 
ference events and daily changes | 
of features at the United Nations | 
Theatre and showings of docu-| 
mentaries from overseas at the} 
Conference Theatre. Dietz and| 
Lee were at the United Nations | 
Theatre which wes. being re- | 
modeled from its previous phase | 
as a burlesque house called the} 
Alcazar. } 

In a board room at the Civic | 
Center about 30 peop‘e were giv-| 
ing me ‘their lists of pictures 
whose ideologies were competing | 





for the minds of delegates building | 


a brave new world of lasting peace. | 
It was my responsibility to book | 
these films, with awareness of) 
international protocol, into the} 
United Nations Theatre or the! 
smal'er Conference Theatre which | 
we had established at the Sir 
Francis Drake Hotel. 

Russians Arrive | 


While engaged in that chore just 
before noon on that first Saturday 
of the conference, a tall blond 
Russian, whom we may as well ca_l 
Ivan. s enved vo en. iva red of | 
me, through a pert trunette inter- 
preter named Sora: 

“Do you represent the American 
film companies?” 

“Yes, I do, and is there some- 
thing we can do for you””’ 

“My compliments from Mr. 
Molotov, and would you be good | 
enough to arrange a screen ng for 
him and about 400 gucs's next 
Sunday.” 

“My compliments to Mr. Molo- 
tov,” I replied, swinting briskly | 
into the patois of international | 
dip'omacy, “and ploase assuve him | 
that it will be out pleasure to 
place the United Nations Theatre 
at his disposal at any time tomor-— 
row except between 8 and 11 in 
the evening, when we have an- 
nounced the first showing in this— 
country ‘of the Soviet feature’ 
‘Rainbow,’ recommended by your 
Artkino representative in New 
York as the finest current produc- 
tion of the U.S.S.R. studios.” 

They thanked me and left, and 

rewrned to ice Fin. by tice 
and running time, of some of the 
films from Latin-American cous- 
tries. | 

In about half an hour the Rus- 
sians were back, with the report | 
that Mr. Molotov had seen “Rain- | 
bow,” and was interested only in | 
screening this new picture, which 
had just arrived by air from Rus- | 
sia. Moreover, he wanted to see | 
it at eight o'clock Sunday night. 

1 explained that United Nations 
Theatre programs for the first four 
days had been printed and titles 
announced on the redio and in 
all United Nat‘ons publications, | 
and that it would be awkward to) 
change bookings now. I told them | 
that, with the approval end advice | 
of our State Devartment, we were 


| advice. 


opening the theatre with the! 
British feature “In Which We| 
Serve,” devoting Sunday to the 


Russian feature recommended by 
Artkino, Monday to the current 
Hollywood Academy Award pic- 
ture and Tuesday to a French pro- 
duction. 

“My compliments to Mr. Molo- 
tov, and please tell him that we 
could book this wew Soviet pic- 
ture next Wednesday night, with 
appropriate advance announce- 
ment to all delegations.” 

How about some other theatre 
for Sunday night, they wanted to 
know. ‘ 

I said that the Conference Thea- 


Compliments To Mr. Molotov 


By GLENDON ALLVINE 








ing 16 millimeter pictures, and that 
all the other theatres in San Fran- 
cisco, under capitalistic’ manage- 
ment, were looking forward to the 
usual large Sunday night audiences 
for their advertised Hollywood 
pictures. 

Recalling that Premier Stalin 
was reputed to kecp late hours, | 
asked them to inquire whether it 
would be convenient for Mr. Molo- 
tov to invite his friends to the 
theatre for an eleven o'clock 
screening, after the showing of 
“Rainbow.” 

After further consultation in 
Russian, they thanked me and left. 

In half an hour they were back, 
and, despite language barriers, I 
could sense that we three were in 
diplomatic hot water. Mr. Molotov, 
accustomed to getting what he 
wanted instantly, was annoyed at 
all this delay and quibbling. Could 
he, or could he not, see this pic- 
ture Sunday at eight? 

“What's the title of the picture?” 

“Don't know.” 

“What's the running time?” 

“Don't know. 

“Are there Engiish subtitles?” 

“Don't know. 

“Where is the print?” 

“At the Hotel St. Francis.” 

“Can you pick up the picture if 
I arrange for an immediate screen- 
ing for the three of us?” 

They could and I did. 


Acute, That Dietz — | 


While waiting for the projection- 
ist to get back from lunen I told 
Dietz and Lee about the incident. 
Lee, a good organization man, was 
aghast. He said he would have to 


| call New York and report develop- 
|} menis to Barney Balaban, presi- 


cent of Poramovunt, and get his 
The Dietz reaction was 
less complicated: “You got your- 


| self into this jam; now get your- 


self out.” (!' hope the advice 
this consultant to Loew's is cvr- 
rently giving those troubled cor- 
porations is es sound.) 


As I sat between Sonia and 


| picture to 


the delegates as the 
finest production from your studios 
when ‘Rainbow’ is so much better.” 





> 


The Noble Neighbor 





“And what is wrong with th’s’ 
picture?” | 
“Nothing that concerns story or | 


theme or direction, which I can-| 


Burien Ho!mes Carried the 





Biz From the Stockyards to Steckholm 


Role of Gentleman ‘in Show 








not judge because of my language 
limiiations. But technology is 
international, and I am referring 
only to the condition p Hag: ne Palm Springs. 
tive. This looks to me like a work i Aaeiaa? ie ‘ 

print, with the usual scratches and | mt a 3 Sa x. a aan 
flaws resulting from repeated pro- |, ;_ Re ee en Se re ee 
ae *. ; tis fulure was behind him. It was 
jection and editing. In my opinion | | ing tie era when FDR was 
it would be unwise to show this | a _-ts sy? _ 
vork print to worldwide audiences, | PUShing the good neighbor policy 
Reber ie land Burton Holmes was the pol- 

Counier-Diplomacy | |}iey’s chief travel agent. 

“Please tell Mr. Molotov that, | We were neighbors on Whitley 
with his permission, I will fly this | Heights, a hill not six blocks from 
print to Hollywood and have our | Hollywood and Vine, but so iso- 
technician remove the scratches | lated that even during the Second 
and re-record the soundtrack. They | World War with the Japs rumored 
will not make any changes except | to be landing on the West Coast 
to edit out technical blemishes | none of us feared they would ever 
and will return the print to you | find Whitley Heights. 
in a few days in a condition to re-| Having travelled millions of 
flect the high technical standards | milcs in h's lifetime (of 83 years) 
which I am sure prevail at the | Burton Holmes picked that hill tc 
studios of the U.S.S.R.” lend his romantic days, because 

After a conference they hurried; serenity, not progress, was its most 
out of the t)<atre and I continued | important product. The ghosts of 
watching happy days on a collec-| Valentino, Barbara LaMarr, Mic- 
tivist farm. | key Neilan, Jean Harlow and 

Claude Lee had not been able| Monte Blue roamed that hill. 
to loeate President Balaban at his | Othe=s like Naro'd Llovd, Chester 





office or home that Saturday after- | Morris, Ted Fio Rito, Helen Free- | 


| man, Iris Adrian, Josephine Dillon. 


noon. 
e , » |Jo2 Mav, Emerson Treacy and/| 
3 are y zoing to do? ba agin : , 
i ae ee *| Francis X. Bushman had left their 


' . _ | footprints on iis slopes. Still others 
“I won’t know until my Russian f “ . ow 


friends return; meantime why not 
watch the picture with me?” 

“No thanks,” he said, “it’s your 
problem.” 

The picture was in iis last reel 
when Sonia and Ivan returned. 

“Please, Comrade Molotov says 
he does not want the picture 
edited. Sunday night will you 
please show ‘Rainbow.’” 

In whatever Siberia you may be 
liquidating for your deviations 
from Khrushchevism, thank you, 
Comrade, for seeing things my 
way. I’m a deviationist, too. 


Cctta Bargain Locally; 





Rub Out ‘Art’; 
Substitute ‘Sex’ 


Lee “$y FRED HIFT 


The cuestion arises: What hap- 
veis when Brisiite Bardot stops 
being such a bie boxoffice attrac- 
| ton? Where wll the French go 
|frem there? “Meybe then a good 
picture. that’s got something to 
say, will get a chance azain,” com- 
mented on; af the indies at year- 
erd addine “That's if the French 
will still know how to make old- 














| behind the Russian dialog, I knew 


| the anti-Communist in me must 
' have 


| New York if Comrade Molotov ap- 


| try??” 


Labor Board Orders 


Ivan, trying to follow the aciion 


that I was sink’n¢ into an inier- 


national moracs. it wou'd have Washington. 
been so simple to have asreed 4 National Labor Relations Board 
immediate y to chance pictures, qy.ai examiner has found Butie, 


and so avoid tnis contretemps. How 


Mont., IATSE Loczl 94 guilty oi 
would I explsit. to Will Hays that “ , 


unfzir lapyor practices for refusing 
to bargain with Fox Mountain 
Thezitre Corp. and Clarence Golder 
Thea res. 

Local struck Butte houses of 
the two firms aifier refusing to 
open up for colleciive bargaining 
certain points of a siandard con- 
tract provided by the rorent union. 

Trial Ex*mincr William E. S»en- 
cer said the local’s recalcitrance 
vas based on the mis aken betie: 
that the NLRB could not aszert 
jurisdiction on the case and its 
rules of colleciive bargaining did 
not apply. C:ting NLRB’s decision 
in the Combined Century Theatres 
case, Svencer held that the Butte 
theatres, as part of chains, gross- 
ing over $500,000 a year, came 
under Board’s authority. 

Although locals are bound by 
IATSE constitution to include the 
vnion’s standard contract in any 
agreement with managemen!, Spen- 
cer recommended that local be 


modified my judgmeni? 
Would I be sent to the Siber'a of 


pozled to Conrade Hiss, Drec-or 
General of the Confcrence? 

I brooded as the picture droned 
on with its messave of happiness 
on a collectivist farm, conscious 
only of some technical crudities. 
After about an hour I spoke to 
Sonia: 

“My comp!'ments to Mr. Mo‘o- 
tov, and what is he trying to do, 
sabotage the Sovict film indus- 


Sonia aid Ivan conferred in 
Russian. There was incredu/ity in 
her translation. “Please, it sounded 
as if you said ‘What's Mr. Molotov 
trying to do, sabotage the Soviet 
film industry?’ ” 

“That's what I said.” 

Short consu‘tation. 

“Just what do you mean by that 


Butte IATSE to Talk 


fashioned films in which sex alone 
do*sn’t get top billing.” 

Having tested hlood, most of his 
eclleagues hope that day w'll never 
core. 


There are those who see in Bar- | 


cot the seed of evil, the lever that 
neset the entire foreign film mar- 
ket in the U.S., swinging the accent 
ty nure-imoure sex and bringing 
cn the wreth of the censors. 

More avd more the theory is ad- 
veneed tet Hollywood’s own, 
mveh-adverticed accert on the raw 
ard the shocking really is nothinz 
much more than an outgrowth of 
a Cesire to compete on an equal 
level, a deliberate or subconscious 
“meeting of a challenge.” though 

| American films quite often hone- 
| lecsly confuse the “adult” with the 
| “dirty.” 

On the whole, the cron of foreign 
films released in the U.S. this vear 
| has been disappointing. There have 
|} heen many more amazing failures 
| than amazing suecesses. “Gervaise.” 
| fer irstance. dd well in New York 
|kut disappointed out-of-town. Pic- 
| tuces like “Cabiria” and “Porte de 
| Lilas,” which came laden with 
| overseas laurels, laid an ege in the 
| States. The Swedish “The Seventh 
Seal.” generally considered one of 





tre was equipped only for screen- 


remark?” 


“Surely Mr. Molotov cannot be 
scrious in wanting to show this 





ordered to cease insisting on iis 
incorporation in the contract with 
Fox and Montara and Golder. 


the best imports in years, flopped 
without rhyme or reason. The I‘st 
of such pictures this year is very 
lung, and the independents who 











Nessue Hayakawa’s leit 


Return to prominence during 1958 of the onetime silent film 
star, Sessue Hayakawa, the heavy in Columbia's “Bridge On the 
renders piquant a headline in Variety dated March 


, 


River Kwai,’ 
30, 1926. It reads: 


Hayakawa Takes $6,000 Weekly 
Chi Loss -- Likes 'Love City' 

The weekly legitimate boxoffice report from Chicago (14 thea- 
tress then operating) said: “The low gross of the week was Sessue 
Hayakawa at the Harris, with a grand total of $2,400. That indi- 
cates an estimated loss of $6,000. Hayakawa stands the deficits 
personally.” “Love City” was then in its third Chicago week and 
the Japanese star’s fondness for the part he was playing, explained 
his quixotic acceptance of the losses. 

Hayakawa’s legit opposition included “The Dove,” “Castles In 
The Air,” with Vivienne Segal, “My Girl” with Marie Saxon, 
“Kempy” with J. C. Nugent, “Sport of Kings” with O. P. Heggie, 
Houdini, “Pair O’ Fools” with Kolb & Dill of San Francisco 
(pretty far east) and Walter Craig, today’s partner in the N.Y. ad- 
vertising agency, Norman, Craig & Kummel. Amidst the usual 
melange of horsey Shubert revues in town just then there was— 
inevitably—“The Student Prince.” But Hayakawa was true to his 


own love. 


handte this product are more con- 
fused then ever about what their 
public wants. 

In years past, such confusion 
might have exvressed itself in mi!d 
discussion. Teday, the talk is 
frantic. No ‘onger are imports 
bought for peanuts and written off 
with a shrug. Fancy sums are being 
put up as guarantees (up to $200,- 
000 and more) and a couple of 
busts can spell finis for a com- 
pany. Quality in itself is no longer 
a sure thing at the boxoffice. A 
sexy picture can be a big hit, and 
it can flop, {.o0. And an arty import, 
like “Mon Oncle,” can do very well 
while a “We're All Murderers” or 
a “Captain from Koepenick” can 
fail. 

A distributor today is no longer 
satisfied with a nice take from a 
handful of art houses. He’s looking 
to the arties and—beyond them— 
to the commercial market via dub- 
bing. That means additional costs, 
additional risks and more of a 
willingness to gamble. 


Flyer 





By SIR FRANCIS SCULLY 


, like Eugene O’Brien, 
Leo Carroll, Irene 
Wesley Barry were 
the flesh. 

The Holmes estate had originally 
been Bushman’s. It covered three 
|acres. More, it had the smallest 
swimmirg pool until bathtubs were 
moved outdoors. But it was the 
first swimming pool in Hollywood 
and as such had the priority of 
history to give it pardonable pride. 

What I remember most about 
| that pool was that Holmes first 
enlarged it and then invited the 
children of the neighborhood to 
swim in it during the summer. 

There weren't many children on 
Whitley Heights, but the Scully 
Circus had more than its quota, 
ard I remember what touched us 
|most was that at the end of the 
summer Mr. Holmes (and he was 
always Mister to everybody on that 
| hill) wrote a gracious note thank- 
jing us for letting the children go 
up to swim. Sir Galahad never had 
such gracious manners. 

The only reason I can think of 
for this unusual hospitality was 
that one of our spawn, Skip, used 
to go up in his bathing trunks and 
carrying a mop. After swimming 
he mopped what water the kids 
‘had caused by splashing on to the 
Holmes veranda. 
| Though Holmes always looked 
ilike a gay boulevardier, immacu- 
|lately dressed, with a perfectly 
| trimmed white Vandyke beard and 
| sporting a cane as he walked jaun- 
| tingly around the hill, he insisted 
| he was not a dilettante but bore all 
| the authentic stigmata of show biz. 
| | ‘Not A Lecturer’ | 
| “I’m not a lecturer,” he would 
| insist, “I don’t work from plat- 
forms. I work frem theatres.” 
| He did, too. Like all troupers he 
had his pet towns and his pest 
towns. He couldn't crack San Fran- 
|eisco for years and he never did 
'conquer Pomona. He finally took 
| Frisco by leasing the Curran ahead 
of the overa season. Before he had 
| always found himself in opposition 
to it. 

His choice for the worst show 
|town in America was Pomona, a 
| college faubourg 30 miles east of 
|L. A. He once “played” there to 
/a completely empty house. 

But almost everywhere else he 
was a hit. He would work out of a 
| big town like Chicago, say, in a 
sort of cluster-schedule. Instead of 
running his shows consecutively 
for a week in one town he would 
take five or six weeks to exhaust 
the area. He would use one show 
and cover five or six towns with it 
on consecutive nights the first 
week. The second week he would 
release his second attraction to 
|the towns in the cluster, ard so 
; on. This gave him a lot of mileage 
but it also gave his audiences a 
chance to build up interest in the 
week interval between shows. Thus 
he was almost always sure of a 
capacity house. 

He was more on time than a 
radio commercial. His shows al- 
ways began at 8:33. However his 
audience was dressed, he always 
came on stage in formal evening 
clothes. 

. No Soundtrack, He | 

He never wired his beautiful 
colored films for sound, but talked 
along with them over a mike, in a 
clear, clipped speech that was 
strictly Holmes, not Chicago, not 
New York, not L. A., not London. 
It was sharp and distinct but in- 
timate, for rapport with audiences, 
the goal of every trouper, was 
seemingly his from the beginning 
| of his career as a magician in the 
| early ’90s. 

In his last few years he didn’t 
go out on the road any longer, but 
|had well trained replacements, 
| who still carry on. But they would 
be the first to admit that God must 
have broken the mold when He 
called Neighbor Holmes upstairs. 

He went out alone a lot because 
his wife, Margaret Oliver, to whom 
he was devoted all his life, was 
practically stone deaf. 

In his youth he wrote French 
verse, to his wife, even after they 
were married for years. 

Everybody in show biz knew 
him. On one occasion he was 

(Continued on page 86) 


Beulah Bondi, 
Tedrow and 
still there in 
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Hy 

The World-Wide 
Tribute to 

Jack L. Warner, 

in which every 
member of the 
Warner Bros. 
organization is 
participating, is our 
way of saying 
“Welcome Back, 
Jack!”-And we 
know, from the 
spontaneous 

and enthusiastic 
expressions already 
received from our 
exhibitor friends 
throughout the 
world, that it is 
your way of saying 
“Welcome Back”, too. 
We wish publicly 

s to acknowledge 
with warmest 
thanks the 
wholehearted 
response to this 
tribute to the 
president of 

our company. 





WORLD-WIDE TRIBUTE 
TO JACK L.WARNER _|WARNER WEEK 


DECEMBER 28-APRIL 4 A Warner Bros. 
aX: 


AND THE BIG 


Picture on 
every theatre 
screen! 
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All Time B.0. Champs 
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Cinderella (RKO-BV) (1950) ...cccccscececcececcccccccce 6,275,000 
War and Peace (Par) (1956) ..... egeadeas ae ececece eee 
Cat on Hot Tin Roof (M-G) (1958) .......-.ecereeeeee .-- 6,100,000 
Welcome Stranger (Par) (1957) .........:ee cece eeeereeee F yet 
Raintree County (M-G) (1958) .......-..--eweeeeeeeee pach eoyee 
Hans Chr. Andersen (Goldwyn-RKO) (1953) ....-.--+++- ere 
Hell and Back (U) (1955) Dehtdcare ns a6? Sostn beeueeen e Ppenyee 
High and Mighty (WB) (1954) .....-e se eeee reer reeeres ° poem 
Ivanhoe (M-G) (1952) ........-- ee ee ee ° peared 
Peter Pan (Disney-RKO) (1953) ....---.-+eeeeeee eanee ° pe naan 
Sea Chase (WB) (1955) ....... adnevasar ene eae ee py omy a4 
Sergeant York (WB) (1941) .......+-+++- s deinkaatalesaeaen ° pypnoy ned 
Seven Year Itch (20th) (1955) ........--++-+-+> paean . poco 
Star is Born (WB) (1955) .......-- see cece eee e eee eeeeeee : hponye 
Strategic Air Command (Par) (1955) ......---+-+++eee5s 2 ppomyeed 
Tall Men (20th) (1955) ..........- | ce auhal satan aire ‘ by nee 
Life With Father (WB) (1947) ....--.eeeeeeeeeeeereeees « Sanne 
Old Yeller (BV) (1958) ...... peeteee re beenaceadee . tenets 
Blue Skies (Par) (1946) ........-.-- Riba k's + cles eee mae erece * san e0e 
Seven Brides for 7 Bros. (M-B) (1954) ......-0.--+eeeeeee ° Hens 
Teahouse of August Moon (M-G) (1957) ......---+-+eeee- : Joo. 
Egg and I (U) (1947) ......... The os 60 0Fkaa be ns 4 on 3500 000 
Big Parade (M-G) (1925) ......sceeee sere creer eeereee ‘ Myre 
House of Wax (WB) (1953) ........ Peer ere - pee 
Pride and Passion (UA) (1957) ......50eeeee serene eens ; oraess 
Eddy Duchin Story (Col) (1956) .......----eeeeseeeeees ‘ cr 
Rear Window (Par) (1954) ..........eeeeeeeeee vat vees . een 
Blackboard Jungle (M-G) (1955) ......0--+ee- sneer eeees ° S398 a 
Unconquered (Par) (1947) .....cseereceeeeeene a avames ° ryan 
Yearling (M-G) (1947) .........esee-- gins evenees bwawes Z anaes 
Moby Dick (WB) (1956) .... ....eeeee creer reece erences ® . or. 
Magnificent Obsession (U) (1954) ........ see eee eeees " roy 
Meet Me in St. Lowis (M-G) (1954) ........--.0 eee eeeee ° aes 
Mogambo (M-G) (1955) .... ...--e++ Dts + facet leprae s . sash 000 
Show Boat (M-G) (1951) ............ “arcicad sets neeeean cree 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes (20th) (1953) ...........-++55+ ae yee 
The Outlaw (RKO) (1946) .........eeee cere were eee teeee Z a 
Forever Amber (20th) (1947) ........0. cece cece e eee eens ° Hye 
Friendly Persuasion (AA) (1956) .........--- 20 ee ee eee . 5,050, . 
Anastasia (20th) (1957) ......... AN PRE A Ps Spend 
Island in Sum (20th) (1957) .....-. ccc cece ec cee etree eetee . 5,000, : 
East of Eden (WB) (1955) ........ Be eye leo Batwiees Mt eee we - 5,000,00 
Green Dolphin Street (M-G) (1947) ......... 0.65.0 se eeee 5,000,000 
Jolson Sings Again (Col) (1949) ......... 6 cece eee ee eeee 5,000,000 
Moulin Rouge (UA) (1953) ........ cee eee reece eee teens . 5,000,000 
Mrs. Miniver (M-G) (1942) .........0e cece cece ewer er eeee 5,000,000 
No Biz Like Show Biz (20th) (1955) ..........6.. ee eeeee - 5,000,000 
Razor’s Edge (20th) (1947) °.......-..-: ee eee cence eeeee 5,000,000 
Min Ghocn CRT) (GE Ty wes inc ccc ccc ccc ee des ctstens - 5,000,000 
Song of Bernadett> (20th) (1943) .........-6.- cece eee eee 5,000,000 
Three Coins in Fountain (20th) (1954) ........ tesscccce 9,000,000 
Wee Cree TTA) CO 6 oie chsh oh ok 2 te cc ee yaewed caresees 5,000,000 
Man Called Peter (20th) (1955) ..... wo id «ale Meigen G tral b iwc 5,000,000 
Big Country (UA) (1958) 2... 2... ence eee ee ewer er erees 5,000,000 
Farewell to Arms (20th) (1958) ..........-.0-- ee eee ee eens 5,000,000 
Wateus “Dhawan: COG THIN aos od Foie. ate ec bod isin . 5,000,000 
Spellbound (Selznick-UA) (1946) ............6.-beeeeeeee 4,975,000 
Since You Went Away (Selznick-UA) (1944) .............- 4,950,000 
‘ King Solomon’s Mines (M-G) (1950) .............--0000. 4,800,000 
“Searchers (WB) (1956) ......... a Oe re eee 4,800,000 
Weoberterin CRUG See scot cc ec ccc c cers tes ae Fini Em . 4,800,000 
Yankee Doodle Dandy (WS) (1942) .............-44-- 00s . 4,800,000 
Streetcar Named Desire (WB) (1951) ...........-.-.+--45 4,750,000 
es (0 Cs ot, ch tinceseet hss sctesdoesgsen . 4,750,000 
ee a). erences rir erin 4,700,000 
NG: I nh alain cag vere cing «alee aaa . 4,700,000 
1. Bt 0 eee ee ere Oe ee ey PERE EET EERE - 4,700,000 
Annie Get Your Gunm-(M-G) (1950) ............2.ccccee 4,650,000 
cee lk: LS eer rrr 4,600,000 
Don’t Go Near Water (M-G) (1958) ..................45- - 4,500,000 
Pe? me. le RL rrr rrr - 4,500,000 
Conqueror (RKO) (1956) an he a « arp linnh's ira oe 5 arene 4,500,000 
Rebel Without a Cause (WB) (1956) ................50seee 4,500,000 
Amohors Away .T-te) (IGES).- oer cscessccecv cw ce de ow 4,500,000 
Bachelor and Eobbysoxer (RKO) (1947) ............... - 4,500,000 
Bridges of Toko-Ri (Par) (1955) ................ oe er 4,500,000 
i me, le a eee Se 4,500,000 
Easy to Wed (M-G) (1946) ....... weet o> Ge aatin 4,500,000 
Four Horsemen (M-G) (1921) ..... Ca ates « eae e aed em 4,500,000 
Sega Comcile Ce Gee a 55 oo se se sp Weeds secede 4,500,000 
eh. Ore er eee 
eg, Oe 8 eS ee re Pee 4,500,000 
££ 2 Bi. A: Bree ee reer 4,500,000 
Be ge errr ry ere ae ke 4,500,000 
Thrill of a Romance (M-G) (1945) ...... li le tetas 4,500,000 
Till Clouds Roll By (0i-G) (10GB). omc. Sin cere cee vee ee 4,500,000 
Valley of Decis'en (M-G) (1945) .......:. A pepe ter oe 4,500,000 
Desivee (20th)? (1008) i AS ois coi feet. oa dh os aes ae 4,500,000 
eee Wm CG Ci = ae waese rs bre we we bs eWrnad 4,450,000 
Cheaper by the Dozen (20th) (1950) ........ et eA 4,425,000 
Written on Wind (U) (1957) ................. rere 4,400,000 
Two Years Before Mast (Par) (1946) .................008 4,400,000 
Knights of Round Table (M-G) (1954) ............... ‘ 4,400,000 
Man With Go'dcn Arm (UA) (1956) .................... 4,350,000 
Man in Grey Flannel Suit (20th) (1956) .................. 4,350,000 
ee SE UNE Aes dan SLi dou segs eb ood isco ces nen 4,350,000 
eats Cees Has tcices + Sees Cas ech swe fi tome Foun 4,350,000 
Harvey Girls (M-G) (1946) ................... cobeser. ce MOCO OU 
Stage Door Cantesm (UA) (1948)... 02... cc ccc d - 4,350,000 
Gunfight at O.K. Corral (Par) (1957) ........ Sede. cites See 
" SD... UE eee 4,300,000 
ee OU FI Rian <0 oo 6s WeWibrc ce esc cbeesceses 4,300,000 
ES ON | aE Re Sar 4,250,000 
pe me et a ee eee Sian ei yi taal 4,250,000 
IS SN igo tan Us sreeiecewl iv eile 4,250,000 
Saratoga Trunk (WB) (1946) ....... rr 4,250,000 
Demetrius and Gladiators (20th) (1954) .................. 4,250,000 
Living It Up (Par) (1954) ........ ccc, eeeeees ae wera acta 4,250,000 
30 Seconds Over Tokyo (M-G) (1954) .......... .« 4,250,000 
Heaven Knows, Mr. Allison (20th) (1957) ................ 4.200,000 
Rose Tattoo (Par) (1954) . 2... cies eee NOREEN EN « - 4,200,00 
Hollywoed Canteen (WB) (1944) -......... 0022000000 cee 4,200,000 
Dames Mimrestests Ui CO 8 soe ce cece vac daccce 4,200.0 
Weekend c‘ Valcom? (M-G) (1946)- oic07 0 fo. ee, 4,200,000 
Rk Be tas Be See Se 4,200,000 
Father c: the Hr'de (M-G) (1950) .............. 0. cece 4,150,000 
Bee Goad CWE) Cie elec Select widds tecexs 4,100,000 
Man Who Krew co Much (Par) (1956) .................. 4,100,000 
Afeloan Queem (UAT AIBURY 666d cee eels 4,100,000 
aceon de tt, ».ck TEES eee me ee 4,100,000 
Joan of Are (RKO) (1949) ...............-. 4,100,000 
Johnny Belinda (WB) (1948) ............... Serre 
I Was a Male War Bride (20th) (1949) .................... 4,100,000 
Love Me or Leava Me (M-G) (1955) .................... «+ 4,100,000 


‘Wind’ Remains As 
All-Time Topper; 
DeMille a Threat 


By GENE ARNEEL 


David O. Selznick’s “Gone With 
the Wind” is the title-holder for at 
least another year. This saga of the 
Civil War, from the book by Mar- 
garet Mitchell, is 20 years old and 
continues as the biggest grossing 
picture of all time. 

But never before has its reign 
been so threatened. Cecil B. De 
Mille’s “The Ten Commandments” 
is within inches of first place and 
has accomplished its lofty position 
by way of only a single domestic 
market playoff. 

“Wind,” according to the VARIETY 
scoreboard, has $33,500,000 in do- 
mestic (United States and Cana- 
dian) rentals. This is historical but 
it must be considered that the un- 
precedented money was brought in 
via five reissues following the 
initial round of distribution. 


“Commandments” is figured at 
$32,000,000 on the basis of the first 
time around. Re-run money could 
bring it ahead of David O. Selz- 
nick’s production of “Wind.” But, 
also to be considered is the fact 
that “Wind” already has proved 
itself an important grosser every 
few years or so. 

In any event it’s still “Wind” in 
front and it remains for “Com- 
mandments” to catch up. “Wind” 
had achieved a gross of $18,000,000 
at the stage of release comparable 
with that of “Commandments.” 

Prominent in the sweepstakes, 
too, is the late Mike Todd’s 
“Around the World in 80 Days,” as 
distributed by United Artists. And 
where it’s going, nobody knows. 
| This is the cinematic specialty (in- 
| deed, a classic) unveiled over two 
| years ago with a flock of stars in 
| so-called cameo performances. The 
| adaptation of Jules Verne’s classic 
'can be gauged herein only on the 
basis of its first 1,800 engagements, 
which brought rentals of $17,- 
600,000. 

The ultimate gross for “80 Days” 
can be only a matter of guesswork. 
More about it next year. 

Most impressive of this year's 
newcomers is Sam. Spiegel’s pro- 
duction of “Bridge on the River 
Kwai,” with gross distribution rev- 
| enue in distinct view of $18,000,000. 
This kind of boxoffice performance 
offers further evidence that the 
audience within the last couple of 
| years hes become greater than ever. 
To note again, almost 20 years 
elapsed since a picture (“Gone’’) 
could garner this monumental 
| amount of coin in a single trip to 
; market. And in modern history— 
that is, within the space of a couple 
of years—there have been “Kwai,” 
“Commandments” and “Around the 
World.” 

The possibility of such super 
blockbusters is prominent in the 
|minds of many in the industry. 
| Metro, for example, is now invest- 
| ing upward of $15,000,000 in “Ben 
| Hur.” This is a re-do of the same 
| company’s 1926 entry which proved 
|the greatest of its time, with a 
gross oi $4,000,000. 

Changes are made as the all-time 
| list of money pictures is updated 
| year to year. For one, Columbia’s 
|“Pal Joey” was overquoted last 
| year, is now entered more accu- 
|rately at $4,700,000. Reissue money 
| meant a boost cf a few notches for 
| both Walt Disney’s “Snow White” 
jand 20th’s “Streetcar Named De- 
| sire,” latter originally having been 
|a Warner release. Two features car- 
ried last year as $4,600,000 grossers 
are now off the roster. They are 
20th’s “April Love” and M-G's 
“Jailhouse Rock,” which fell short 
of original expectations. 

Variety's annual report invari- 
ably brings queries about “Birth of 
a Nation,” which obviously was im- 
| portant at the b.o. As said repeat- 
| edly before, there are no accurate 
recorcs available and for this rea- 
son “Nation” is not given attention 








| 











Rancher Buys In 
Daihart, Tex. 

ferb Bochm has sold out 
his interests in the Mission 
and Rita Theatres and El Ran- 
cho Drive-In Theatre here to 
Don Gilbevi, a local rancher. 

R. GC. Enlow, partner with 
Boehm, wll retain his interest 
in the theatres. 
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Herewith the annual exclusive, VaRieTY roundup of the year’s box- 
office pictures. The figures are domestic market (United States and 
Canada) rentals accruing to the distributors, as distinguished from 
total theatre gross. . 

Entered only are those features which have grossed, or are estimated 
to gross, $1,000,000 or more in the initial playoff. The minimum fiugre 
figure was chosen for good reason; a production which grosses $1,000,000 
has required important circuit bookings and has an impact on trade 
economics. ; : 

Excluded from the 1958 roster are certain films which went into 
release late in the year and consequently didn’t reach a sufficient 
number of market outlets to indicate ultimate boxofjice tally. Cine- 
miracle’s “Windjammer,” Cinerama’s “South Seas Adventure” and 





Paramount's “Buccaneer” are cases 


in point. 


Estimated 

Picture Gross Rental 
« . © 8 . 2 > | Gerry $18,000,000 
 . CT cect cbcdeescaseseresecons 12,000,000 
EDO ee Serer ore .. 10,500,000 
“No Time for Sergeants” (WB) ................ wecccce $000,000 
EE, CS, chem » drab anne aibbs 4.0.5 egies 0 . 7,000,000 
es ee OUD ng. cc cc vc swssccssce hen - 6,500,000 
er, Se |... cgeesecenss ssemenecssteeem 6,400,000 
Pere Ce EE SEORED co cc cece cot eescccseenee - 6,100,000 
PD CE” GEEOEE) a voccccccesecsccstsssvtencecs - 6,000,000 
ee ae cet ece es es sons cetees stoke 5,900,000 
ecco cue segubins 6p see .. 5,000,000 
=. rr ree 5 - 5,000,000 
ER, 1c. Cec ccccenesetbeeeeseoee Onn - 5,000,000 
Pr  C WPMON” CEES) . cc wccccccccs.eu + se0eee ems . 4,500,000 
“Witness for Prosecution” (UA) ......cccecsecsevcees --+ 3,750,000 
eee” «WMD . 2. «uss ceebeues ss sedi theca Utes aeedonal - 3,600,000 
WO MIND on oo ccnctcccdsotastccscasecne . 8,500,000 
rT Mi tes. ea ce hoc wiswes oulae mine . 3,500,000 
 ” CRUD coe cscs cacsiedpebe sts sepees . 3,500,000 
RN Pe re ee en . 3,500,000 
i Me oo Cee. os ae an ceaebheles abe e eau - 3,200,000 
Sl, ER pre me Prone, rd eee - 3,100,000 
ee ws 0.4 on pulri dd Ma hb wage bees baum 3,000,000 
er On. ; een eneasevacentewnee - 3,000,000 
“God Created Woman” (Kingsley) ................08. - 3,000,000 
i ere COU). dsc vdjsaccedsscenecocndous - 2,950,000 
i Pe” AL a... . dese cence ke ceepecateetous - 2,860,000 
MED a, occ encidGcnlvbac aevaneas beake saws 2,750,000 
A Ee ee eee RIA - 2,750,000 
“Teacher’s Pet” (Par) ........... Po Perey ee - 2,700,000 
“Brothers Karamazov” (M-G) ................ : - 2,600,000 
Ce Ce. 6 vb.e's vnlcee eee pws eeeses bus - 2,600,000 
“eeeeeem amd Golese” (20th) .. ........cccccccccce .-+ 2,500,000 
eS OU CUED... 3. Sacccccdevcccbecceincseceee 2,500,000 
CU Ok... s Cass ven cipeenieweacaceesioas - 2,500,000 
“Naked and the Dead” (WB) ..............-.cccceeces - 2,500,000 
“Run Silent, Run Deep” (UA) .............ccccccccces - 2,500,000 
INS, in. «4 oc acewalaina sie, oR ES biG Oe.wk beet 2,400,000 
ee Ae ee eee - 2,200,000 
Dd 5 cic wine wh ebb a's wale ela Pale tious eww Ware - 2,200,000 
ir ONEGD. 5. tance civ Lastedueeeec’ os wba - 2,200,000 
“The Hunters” (20th) ..... ehh ek un dae eta aek cae 2,100,000 
TS  CORTEY) oo oo. coc cee wdcesacctce - 2,000,000 
“Light in Forest” (BV) ........ scteihe dala Re ital ahead a - 2,000,000 
— A. eres ee - 2,000,000 
SN OS i a og oo ak a ces wclg dace e pamed 2,000,000 
ye PO TS fee - 2,000,000 
“Home Before Dark’ (WB) ................. - 1,950,000 
e  . si = -\ ii epee ee - 1,850,000 
~ . . £ tS! * is ene -« 1,750,000 
“Reluctant Debutante” (M-G) .................. - 1,750,000 
OT EL OI + 1,750,000 
ED 65, cine bias kirted Galea ei tc - 1,700,000 
ED | 5 ath halal ceux weak kdees ceca tone - 1,600,000 
CT ND on ta, win § imstnitsonealac cael + 1,600,000 
aU” al: ee eee era: - 1,600,000 
CAD nk, os kv emmeisadWocadousidee.® - 1,500,000 
SEE DOD | divissv.c.0- desde oie as oeddead cis tae - 1,500,000 
eG eee et La ae se - 1,500,000 
“Tarnished Angels” (U) ............. - 1,500,000 
Sree We Me WWE” CPOE ooo ok ood odiSoe clin esi sce - 1,500,000 
“This Happy Feeling” (U) ...... pee ® - 1,400,000 
I SOND o's. wee orbie Ws <wds co doe aneica - 1,350,000 
e  *& top“ & “eee Seceeeene: - 1,300,000 
Crm SUOMI MM CIID enc ons ceo we ven cccec, - 1,300,000 
“High School Confidential” (M-G) ..................... - 1,250,000 
Ce NAD a PONE TR ios ove ae clo, emcee cn, - 1,200,000 
“Me and the Colonel” (Col) ............eccccucccccceey - 1,200,000 
Se MI C0SY og ns sn ad cence ccueecccscccu - 1,200,000 
eee Gu EA) ...........00.4........... . 1,200,000 
“Raw Wind in Eden” (U) ..........................°7° - 1,100,000 
Ms 5205.4 .< 327. .0cecsctcccnsccs.. 1,000,000 
“Desire Under Elms” (Par) .......................... . 1,000,000 
“Horror of Dracula” (U) ................. . 1,000,000 
“Lady Takes a Flyer” (U) .......................... -. 1,000,000 
SO? WD "f5.....<.005550... . 1,000,000 
“Night Heaven Fell” (Kingsley) ..................... . 1,000,000 
MU IOEY GAD 55.045. 5-scacalectsels., uee 1,000,000 





HUBLER’S COMPELLING 
NOVEL ABOUT H’WOOD 


“The Shattering of the Image” 
by Richard G. Hubler (Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce; $4.95), is a long, 
sometimes rambling, but ever- 
fascinating novel about Hollywood 
b.t. (before television). Author has 
been writer and writer-producer 
at Metro, 20th-Fox, Warners and 
UI. His film, “Rime of the An- 
cient Mariner,” won first place at 
Stamford Festival, 1954. He has 
done pieces for the slicks on pix 
stars. 

Hubler’s savvy adds up with im- 
pact in “Image,” which is note- 
worthy for its excellent drawing of 
the central character, a pioneer 
film tycoon whose way of life has 
become dated in his own back- 
yard. 

About this declining giant there 
is an air of “apres moi le deluge” 
—and it may be that in filmland 





fiction no more colorful a person- 
ality has been captured. If Holly- 
wood fails to serve up this valedic- 
tory of its greatest age in the stir- 
ring movie that can be made of 
“Image,” it will be a pity. But to 
do this, the screen must retain the 
headlong bitterness of the novel. 
It must dare to show the follies of 
Wall Street “robber barons” who 
altered a magic pattern, but who 
were unable or unwilling to save 
the industry when video hit. 
Hubler has written all this; 
often brilliantly, sometimes with 
lack of economy in style, but al- 
ways with driving, relentless hon- 
esty that commands respect. Tome 
is a major work in its field; cer- 
tain to provoke strong argument. 
Rodo., 





Lee-Alan Enterprises Corp. has 
been empowered to conduct an en- 
tertainment business in New York, 
with capital stock of 200 shares, 
no par value. Alan Hartwell is a 
director. Simon S, Feinstein filed, 
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Wak Disneys 


greatest line-up of motion pictures 





for family entertainment in 1959! 

















starring _ 


aupert SHARPE - saner MUNRO - sew BOWNERY 


TECHNIGOLOR® © 
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TECHNICOLOR® 
for the first time a magnificent New Dimension of Sight and Sound with 
- — The Tremendous Scope of The Living Beauty of Tchaikovsky's Music In 


TECHNIRAMA—70 °"4 STEREOPHONIC SOUND 


































starring 


JAMES 


TOMMY KIRK - ps rf aa . S : We | UI MUNRO - DONALD 


TIM CONSIDINE + KEYEN “MODCHIE” CORCORAN 
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Pakistan's Hit-and-Miss Producers 





130 Companies Launched, 


Never Finished Features; 


85 Producers Made One Film Only 





By A. CHAFFAR 
Karachi. 

The motion picture industry in 
in Pakistan is today facing a 
grave crisis. True, in its 11 years 
of existence the industry has 
grown. Studios are working to 
capacity. Production is at an all- 
time high level. There have been 
periods of uncertainty and optim- 
ism, of crushing losses and tem- 
porary boom. There has beer no- 
ticeable improvement in studio 
The personnel of the in- 
indus‘ry has increased manifold. 
But the fact remains that the in- 
dustry is in the grip of a grave 
crisis. The Pakistani film remains 
an unidentifiable product of little 
artistic merit, peor in theme and 
inferior technically. 

True, again, is the fact that the 
motion picture industry in Paki- 
stan had a bad start. The task of 
the film-makers was to set up an 
industry with almost nothing to 
start with. Staring with the lack 
of finances the first cry was for 
“protection” against India’s films. 
This was granted via a sort of 
virtual monopoly over the entire 
national film market. 

But the protection against com- 
petition from India and improved 
production conditions were not 
utilized properly by the film-mak- 
ers. Producers became cowmpla- 
cent and their only aim was to 
make money somehow, anyhow. 
They did not care too much about 
artistic or technical quality. There 
was a “boom” but ‘it petered out. 

Fans tired of the stereotyped 
films. Boxoffice fizzles became 
common. By 1957 only two films 
(out of over 29) yielded a profit, 
a few managed to recover costs 
and the rest failed miserably. Dur- 
ing 1958 only three or four pic- 
tures have been in black. Ma- 
jority have piled heavy losses for 
Pakistan. 


| Why the Losses? 


There has being a colossal waste 
of money on films that never even 
reach the screen. Almost 50% of 
the films started are never com- 
pleted. Production companies 
have come into existence, then 
faded out without any record to 
show. 


Some 24 companies have made 
more than one film in 11 years; 
85 companies have made just one 
picture each; 130 companies 
launched films but they never 
reached the completion stage. 


Number of films completed and 
released during the period 1947- 
mid-1958 come to 154; number of 
films lying unfinished in various 
stages comes to about 180. 


An evil here is practice of sell- 
ing unfinished films. A producer 
launches his film, shoots a few 
reels, “previews” this footage to 
the distributors and secures ad- 
vances against sale of territorial 
rights. These who cannot sell 
pictures this way have to retire 
from the field. 

Another weak point in the econ- 
omy of the Pakistan film industry 
has been the producers’ failure 
to limit costs of production with- 
in reasonable limits, considering 
the fact that on account of the 
poor quality of the film its exhi- 
bition is limited to the home terri- 
tory only which is not large 
enough for a “third rate” picture 
to recover negative costs. A Pakis- 
tani film takes on the average over 
a yeas to get to the screen. This 
time can be considerably shorten- 
ed if shooting schedules are prop- 
erly adhered to—much money 
would be saved that way. 

Though music plays a dominant 
role in the Pakistani film, quality 
is poor. Story, however, is chief 
weakness, one theme that finds 
favor is the “eternal triangle.” Of 
the films made to date 50% pre- 
sented routine love stories, 8% 
dealt with costume romantic ad- 
venture, 14% were based on leg- 
ends, 15% were plagiarized version 
of Indian and other foreign films. 
Only two releases dealt with social 
problems. 








+ 
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Aussie Repeat 
a= Continued from page 9 ae 


increased admission for quality 
fare. “80” is in its second year at 
the Paris, Sydney, and “Kwai” and 
“10 C’s” ran for 33 weeks in this 
keyer at upped rates minus any 
yell from the payees. 

Product like “Witness for the 
Prosecution” (UA), “Young Lions” 
(20th) “Gigi” (M-G), “Peyton 
Place” (20th), and “An Affair to 
Remember” (20th) will pull top 
trade irrespective of home opposi- 
tion. 


| Exit Busts & Brutality 


General opinion in film circles | 
here remains that over-sexy, war 
and gangster pix generally vary | 
little at the boxoffice. 

It. is often stated here that timid 
showmen, minus exp!oitation know- | 
how and fearful of spending a 
dollar to make two, are a pervasive 
hindrance. Rod Gurr, formerly 
Metro’s publicity director, men- 
tions the showman who was con- 
tent to spend eight cents on a 
single poster for his front. 

Norman B. Rydge, chief of 
Greater Union Theatres’ loop, has | 
preached that the industry via 
specialized showmanship and wal- 
lop product can lick any other 
outside opposition. Rydge has 
geared his circuit for a hard seil 
in every house. There'll be no 
“eight cents showmanship” with | 
Rydge, with every manager edicted | 
to go out and “sell” during 1959. | 

The Hoyts’ chain, headed by | 
Ernest Turnbull and operating | 
around 180 cinemas coast-to-coast, | 
is likewise dedicated to ballyhoo. | 
It’s dumping some _ out-of-date | 
fringe houses as a long-hair prun- 
ing measure. 

Turnbull it was who introduced | 
Cinerama here last September. The | 
initial “This Is Cinerama” did not 
hit hoped-for grosses, mainly be- 
cause of a high admission rate 
(nearly $3), plus limited perform- | 
ances. New policy of three-a-day 
and lower admission should see 
Cinerama jell at the 1,100-seater | 
Plaza, Sydney. Turnbull anticipates | 
long run with “South Pacific” | 
(20th) in Todd A-O at the 1,300- 
seater Mayfair. Sydney. 

Minor circuits such as Snider- 
Dean, operating principally in key 
ol centers, are fighting tele- 

sion in their own way. 

Again echoing America, distrib- 
utors have had their hardest battle 
with independent exhibitors who 
have yelled “bloody murder” when 
asked for an upped terms for big 
releases even hinting they (ex- 
hibitors) would contact their local 
politician to put a nix to the so- 
called American “octopus” if 
asked to pay any but flat rental.’ 














| dubbed version in the Tessin. 
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the reissue of Charles Chaplin’s 
“Great Dictator” (UA) which 
racked up fine summer biz. 

Still riding high in popularity, 
|also, were German and French 
|films. Curious point is that 
‘France’s features are generally 
well received in both the French- 
and German-speaking part of 
Switzerland, whereas German prod- 
uct, which often proves mighty b.o. 
in Zurich, Basle and Berne, is 
practically a washout in Gallic- 
minded Geneva and Lausanne as 
well as the rest of French Switzer- 


land. Such features as Brigitte 
Bardot’s “Une Parisienne,” Rene 
Clair’s “Porte des Lilas,” Jean 
Gabin meller “Inspector Maigret” 
and espionage drama “La Chatte” 
(The Cat) all went over excellent- 
ly all over the federation. On the 
other hand, Germany’s “The Sim- 
ple Girl” (Caterina Valente), “The 








!Inn at Spessart,” the Venice festi- 


val entry “Rosemarie,” “El Ha- 
kim,” musicals “Nachts im gruenen 
Kakadu” (Marika Roekk) and 
“Und abends in die Scala” (Va- 


|lente), and sexploitationer “Made- 


leine, Tel. 13, 62, 11,’’ brought in 
hefty coin in German zone, but 
were not even booked in the 


| French part. 





2 Swiss-Made Pix 


Two features made by Swiss 
were released during the second 
half of 1958. One of them, Prae- 
sens-Film’s “It Happened in Broad 
Daylight,” proved a b.o. winner, 
with 25 weeks’ playing time in only 
three cities; whereas the other, 
Unitas-Film’s initial effort, “‘Gold- 





en Ox Inn,” emerged only slightly’ 


above average. 


All imports are released in orig- 
inal version with subtitles in Ger- 
man Switzerland, mostly French- 
dubbed in the French part, and 
in both the original and/or Italian- 
At- 
tempts at introducing German- 
dubbed U.S. films in the German- 
language region failed in most 
cases. Exceptions are alternate 
showings at afternoon (dubbed) 
and evening performances (orig- 
inal) 
“Ten Commandments” to cash in 
on the large patronage of elderly 
women at afternoon shows who 
don’t speak English and are ada- 
mant to reading subtitles. 

A big handicap in Switzerland 
is the non-admittance of young- 
sters under 18 years, or in some 
cities under 16, except specially 
authorized releases. Latter  in- 
clude, for example, the Walt Dis- 
ney films or particularly valuable 
or instructive pictures of the 
“Bridge on River Kwai” or “Al- 
bert Schweitzer” type. Otherwise, 
a lot of potential revenues go down 
the drain for probable teenage- 
trade appeal product like “Jail- 
house Rock,” “April Love,” “The 
Big Beat,” et al. 











The Blockbusters Year 








$1,000,000. Total U.S. and Canadian 
rentals for the 78: $410,690,000. 

In show position is William 
Goetz’ production of “Sayonara,” 
which starred Marlon Brando and 
won for Red Buttons, who played 
straight, an Oscar. This fetching 
and skillful cinematic transiation 
of the James Michener story is 
estimated at a wham $10,500,000 
in domestic rentals. 

As in past, the public showed no 
marked preference for any par- 
ticular story line. While dramatic 
themes took win, place and show 
spots, comedies, too, had 
place in the monetary sun. War- 
ners’ “No Time for Sergeants,” as 
adapted from the Maurice Evans 
Broadway production, scored a wal- 
loping $7,250,000 and cued WB 
into an immediate followup, 
“Onion Head,” also starring Andy 
Griffith. Latter proved okay at 
$2,000,000. 


Once again the Vartety roundup | 


shows that the critics and the pub- 
lic are not always in agreement. 
The aforementioned “Vikings,” for 
example, while drawing beaucoup 
customers had but few critical 
raves. Conversely, Stanley Kra- 


mer’s production of “Defiant Ones,” 





costarring Tony Curtis and Sidney 


Continued from page 9 
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best by the New York critics. But 
with a gross of $2,700,000 it’s well 
down on the list of money earners. 
National Board of Review's No. 1 
choice was WB’s “Old Man and the 
Sea,” which has played only lim- 
itedly in the domestic market and 
consequently is not carried in this 
year’s chart. 

Brigitte Bardot now rates her 
first mention in the annual b.o. 
sizeup via three of the many im- 
ports starring the unusually dimen- 
sioned French actress. “God 
Created Woman,” with a gross of 
$3,000,000, “La Parisienne” with 
$2,000,000 and “Night Heaven Fell” 
with $1,000,000 reflect the impact 
of Bardot and the extravagant 
press attention she has been given. 


Universal had a tough year with 
not a single picture making the all- 
time list (minimum rentals of 
$4,000,000) and with its two top 
grossers, both expensively made, 
being disappointments. These were 
“Time to Love and Time to Die” 
and “Twilight for the Gods,” each 
estimated at a $1,600,000 grosser. 


Another newcomer is Joseph 
Levine, of Boston, who has been 
going places with all-out exploita- 
tion behind imported product. His 
release of “Attila the Hun,” from 





Potier, has been named the year's 


Italy, brought a gross of $2,000,000. 


for some biggies such as| 


How To Behave In a Film Theatre 


Paris. 

Ado Kyrou, known here as an aggressively opinionated young 
film critic, has written a book, “Manuel For The Perfectly Average 
Spectator” (Le Terrain Vauge, $4); in which he asserts that 
Frenchmen choose the films they attend incorrectly, do not know 
how to enjoy them fully nor how to use the experience as an en- 
richment of existence. He also propagandizes for the development 
of a method or protest against inept motion pictures. 

Among this critic’s points: 

(1)—Avoid all films which are given special admission price dis- 
pensations for being exceptional, for this means they are under- 
written by the government, and thus bad, or overblown specta- 
cles, and thus worse than bad. 

(2)—The proper position in a theatre is to rest the nape of the 
neck on the seat backing, sit on the spine and fold the knees snug- 
ly against the back of the seat before one. 

(3)—French films are to be seen only when there is nothing 
better to be seen, American films when one does not want to tire 
oneself, Italian pictures for a hearty laugh, Russian films when 
one is properly relaxed, Japanese entries when one has a leaning 
towards ecstatic feelings, Mexican product when one feels like 
eating popcorn, and British films only when there are no French 
films around. 
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Producers 


Hollywood's major studios, which have been employing fewer staff 
producers every year, will enter 1959 with an all-time low of only 26. 
While the number of contract producers has been tumbling downhill 
for the past several years, the decline in ihe past year alone is some 
38%. 

Slicing of production staff, of course, coincides with upbeat inde- 
pendent production at the studios. Tne eight majors, which at one time 
filmed all of their product under their own banners, currently are 
supported by firm deals with a record 80 indie production units. 

Some studios, most notably 20th-Fox, have single—and-multiple- 
picture commitments with outside producers who will film properties 
|on non-participation basis, thus bolstering non-indie output. 


Columbia, which last year revealed its intention to move into a 
| United Artists setup, leads the majors with 28 independent deals. 
| While it employed six contract producers a year ago, it currently lists 
only Michael Blankfort, Boris Kaplan and Bryan Foy. 

Metro has deals with 16 indie companies and employs four staff 
producers—Philip Barry Jr., Milo Frank, Edmund Grainger and Al 
Zimbalist—compared with five contract producers a year ago. 

Paramount, which has 11 independent deals, has two staff producers 
in Frank Freeman Jr. and Henry Wilcoxon, while it listed three last 
year. 

Twentieth-Fox has doubled its association with independent units, 
from four to eight, in the past 12 months, and has cut its producing 
staff from 14 to 8. It should be noted that 20th’s eight staff producers 
—Sidney Boehm, Charles Brackett, Henry Ephron, Anthony Muto, 
Dick Powell, Walter Reisch, Mark Robson and David Weisbart, plus 
producer-production chief Buddy Adler—constitute the largest produ- 
cer roster among the majors. 

Warner Bros. had two contract producers last year, has one—Henry 
Blanke—this year and has deals with six indies. Universal Internation- 
al lists three outside deals and three staff producers— Robert Arthur, 
|Ross Hunter and Sy Gomberg—compared with six contract producers 
|a year ago. Allied Artists has remained at three staff producers— 
| Scott R. Dunlap, Ben Schwalb and Lester Sansom — and has made 
| deals with seven indie companies. Walt Disney Studios has three staff 
producers—James C. Pratt, William C. Walsh and veepee William H. 
| Anderson—and its Buena Vista presently has but one outside deal, that 
| being with Rowland V. Lee. 

Complete list of indie producers and/or companies having signed 
with the eight majors includes: 

Columbia—Sam Spiegel, Stanley Donen, William Goetz, Carl Fore- 
man, Irving Allen and A. R. Broccoli, Sam Fuller, Randolph Scott and 
Harry Joe Brown, Raoul Levy, Cornel Wilde, Roger Edens, Otto Prem- 
|inger, Charles Schnee, Charles Schneer, Richard Brooks, George Sid- 
ney, Fred Kohlmar, Sam Katzman, Richard Quine, Charles Vidor, 
Norman Krasna, Norman Panama-Melvin Frank-Danny Kaye, Louis 
de Rochemont, Philip Waxman, DRB Productions, Martin Melcher, 
UPA, Paddy Chayefsky and Harry Romm. 

Metro—Joe Pasternak, Julian Blaustein, Pandro Berman and Law- 
rence Weingarten, Alfred Hitchcock, Arthur Freed, Sol C. Siegel, An- 
atole Litvak, George Pal, Andrew Stone, Al Zugsmith, Joseph Fields, 
Anatole De Grunwald, Raymond Stross, Harry Belafonte, Aaron Ro- 
senberg and Mickey Rooney-Red Doff. 

Paramount—Cecil B. DeMille, William Perlberg and George Seaton, 
Alfred Hitchcock, Martin Jurow and Richard Shepherd, Norman Pana- 
ma and Melvin Frank, Carlo Ponti and Marcello Girosi, Mel Shavel- 
son and Jack Rose, Hal Wallis, Marlon Brando, Jerry Lewis and Sy 
Weintraub. 

Twentieth—Darryl F. Zanuck, Jerry Wald, Jack Cummings, Mervyn 
er George Stevens, Bing Crosby, Walter Wanger and Samuel 

ngel. 

Warner Bros.—Elia Kazan, Frank Sinatra, Milton Sperling, Joshua 
Logan, Fred Zinnemann and Jack Webb 


| All-Time Champs At B.0. 
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I I I Si at te ln 4,100,000 
Mother Wore Tights (20th) (1947) ..................005. 4,100,000 
ey Don. sy we'd onreresanem oS. winns a amen ca 4,100,000 
Deep in My Heart (M-G) (1955) ....... 4,100,000 
Cass Timberlane (M-G) (1948) ........ 4,050,000 
Memes Wale (20th) (2065) ww. ccc ccc ccc ccc wcccvceece 4,050,000 
American in Paris (M-G) (1951) .... ; ...+ 4,000,000 
I es ois cis wu ainls bint choo Salat abe e'cie 4,000,000 
Dolly Sisters (20th) (1945) ............ 4,000,000 
Emperor Waltz (Par) (1948) ................... ccc eecee 4,000,000 
Holiday in Mexico (M-G) (1946) ........ ee ee 4,000,000 
Jumping Jacks (Par) (1952) ......... PO ep ee 4,000,000 
Kid from Brooklyn (Goldwyn-RKO) (1946) .............. 4,000,000 
meee Tamed Of Ged CHOU) CIGGS). ... oc ccccccbssescesassce 4,000,000 
Long, Long Trailer (M-G) (1954) ............. 4,000,000 
Love Is Splendored Thing (20th) (1955) ................., 4,000,000 
EE ree 4,000,000 
Be UNE I CUD CUIOD iin ats vce ccc ccscccsdevcavece - 4,000,000 
Reap the Wild Wind (Par) (1942) ...... - 4,000,000 
Sabrina (Par) (1954) .............. vt | it 
Sands of Iwo Jima (Rep) (1950) ...... cchew coe ee 
Seven Little Foys (Par) (1955) ....... ee ee 
Singing Fool (WB) (1928) ............. ..« 4,000,000 
meer (Gt) -CADED) ooo c.. cs cvcccvcse. . 4,000,000 
Ziegfeld Follies (M-G) (1946) ............ 4,000,000 
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THE NEW YEAR y 
started JAN. fi 





with the launching of the most important showmanship effort 
in Allied Artists’ history. The celebration lasts 13 weeks, from 
JANUARY 3 to APRIL 3 and we call it THE MOREY 
GOLDSTEIN APPRECIATION SALES DRIVE. This is 
our showcase for a vital and promising new season, intro- 
ducing the first of the boxoffice films which will make 1959 
a blockbuster! Exhibitors everywhere are cordially invited 
to join in this jubilee of sales, showmanship and production 
...from the company where the plans are big, the future as 
bright as all of us strive to make it. 
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What Is A Literary Agent? 


A literary agent.is an author’s business represen- 
tative. He is responsible for all business and many 
other matters relative to the writer’s total literary 


output. 


one author, “someone to help you fight the Indians.” 
The agent is, in short, not only a kind of literary 
business manager but also adviser, encourager and 
friendly critic. 





An agent’s functions vary in emphasis with the [ What An Agent Cannot Be Expected To Do | 


needs of each individual author. 


The agent agrees to offer for sale such manu- 
scripts as he believes to be publishable. 

He may or may not offer editorial advice on form 
or content before sending the material out. 

He selects the markets which seem to him best 
suited for. the material. In the event of a sale, he 
negotiates the terms. He collects the monies due, 
deducts his commission, and forwards the balance 
to the author. He then handles any other rights in 
the literary property which are reserved for the 


author after the initial sale. 


Since the market for good writing is world-wide, | 
there are literary agents in all principal publishing 
centers. American literary agents maintain working 
relationships with agents abroad, 
the work of their clients is offered in all appropriate 





An agent is not a miracle worker. He cannot sell 
an unsaleable manuscript—he can only find the 
best markets and the best terms for a saleable one. 

An agent is not an instructor in writing. He can- 
not afford the time to give detailed critical help to 
authors ‘whose work has not reached a professional 
level. 

An agent is not a rewrite man. He can direct an 
author to reputable people when he thinks the ma- 
terial warrants it, but he cannot te expected to do 
more than minor editing of manuscripts himself. 


_ Standard Practice Of An Agent 
1. He takes only 10% commission on domestic 
sales and no more than 20% on foreign sales. 
through whom 2. He pays out the author’s share of monies as 
soon as possible after receipt. 








markets. A literary agency is therefore essentially 3. He charges the author with no expense in- 


a service organization for the systematic marketing 
of literary properties wherever they can be sold. 
Some agencies handle an author’s work in all 
fields, including publishing, motion pictures, radio 
and television. Other agents, specializing in literary 
material only, work in close association with agen- 


curred by the normal operation of his office, 
such as postage or local phone cails. He does 
charge the author for such things as copyright 
fees, manuscript retyping fees incurred at the 
author’s request, copies of books for submis- 
sion overseas. 


cies that handle properties for theatre, the motion 4. He may charge a reading fee for unsolicited 


pictures, radio and television. On no occasion does 
their combined fee exceed ten ‘per cent. 


material but refunds this in the event of his 
acceptance of the material. 


The agent may recommend that the author consult 5. He does not advertise his services. 


a lawyer for advice an matters relative-to copyright 
and taxation beyond his own sphere of knowledge 
and experience, but he may advise the author with- 


in his capacity. 


He may be delegated by the author to act for him, 
in his absence in signing contracts and performing 
similar functions pertaining to his work. 

An agent is a shield between the author and the 
constant discouragement of rejections. He protects 
him from the petty annoyances of requests for per- 
mision to quote, for autographs, for advice. Pe takes 
care of many details which must be promptly and 


properly handled. 


Above all else, a good agent is, in the words of 


British Film-Makers 


a Continued from page 7, 





liance had seemed impracticable. 
t is possible that the most lively 
of the forthcoming debates will 
centre round the theme of co- 
production with Continental film 
industries. There seems little 
doubt that the various co-produc- 
tion agreements on the Continent 
have proved valuable to Continen- 
tal producers and they are cer- 
tainly anxious to spread the ex- 
periment to Britain. 


This is not the place to go into 
a detailed examination of the prob- 


lem, but the systém should be} in 


briefly summarized. A co-produc- 
tion agreement between two coun- 
tries defines the conditions under 
which special co-production con- 
tracts can be made. They usually 
provide for (a) joint productions 
for which the ¢ontributions from 
the two countries are more or less 
balanced on all levels, financial, 
technical and artistic, (bh) 
“twinned films,” one of which will 
be mainly financed and made by 
one partner while the other will be 
mainly financed and made by the 
other partner, (c) exceptional ar- 
rangements for films of special 
quality. 

All films made under such co- 
production agreements are given 
a dual nationality, so that they 
escape the import quota restric- 
tions and enjoy all the subsidy and 
screen quota benefits of both 
countries. 

It is usually arranged that cer- 
tain markets are reserved for each 
partner, while in other markets 
the profits from overseas sales are 
divided according to the ratio of 
financial investment of the part- 
ners. 

The possible advantages of such 
arrangements are easy to appreci- 
ate. The task of raising money 
for the films is shared: wider 
sources of talent are tapped: na- 
tional stars have a greater chance 
of acquiring international status: 
two markets are home markets 
= two sets of subsidies are avail- 
able. 


| The Other Side of the Coin | 








There are, of course, many argu- 
ments which make one hesitate to 
accept all the claims made for 
these proposals, the most impor- 
tant being that in practice the pub- 
lic (and the British public more 
than any other) may not be so 
enthusiastic about the results of 
co-productions which turn out to 
be neither one thing nor the other. 
However, there is sufficient inter- 
est in this country to ensure that 
this subject will be closely fol- 
lowed ‘and debated. 

General developments on the 








How To Find A Goed Literary Agent | 


An agent should be chosen as carefully as a doctor 
or a lawyer. Any of the following will supply a list 
of reputable agents: 

1. The Authors Guild of America, 6 East 39th 

Street, New York. 

2. Any nationally known book publisher. 

3. Any national magazine. 

A number of years ago a group of literary agents 
organized the Society of Authors’ Representatives, 
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Screen Sex Sans Subtlety 





the anatomical details of our Jane 
Russells, Marilyn Monroes, Gina 
| Lollobrigidas, Sophia Lorens, Brig- 
|itte Bardots and the rest has to 
| stop on the safe side of the bogey 
|of censorship and the  polizei, 
|present-day moviegoers, for all 
their avidity, must perforce be 
satisfied with very little explicit- 
ness, indeed. The most they can 
|hope for is the mental image 
vouchsafed them in such “gamey” 
moments as Jane Russell (in 
|\“The French Line”) suddenly 
| flinging open her bathrobe before 
|a full-length mirror and admiring 
) her nudity (which, only she sees) 
| or Brigitte Bardot doing the same 
| (in “And God Created Woman”) 
| before her lover (which again, 
}only he sees). Or the dances per- 
formed by the aforesaid young 
| women in those films which would 
| be obvious in their implications to 
a Guaharibo Indian. As for the 
| rest, it’s all in the ads which prom- 
lise, via the honped-up_ rodo- 
| montades of the press janissaries, 
paradise on earth to those whose 
}only solace is the hope of heaven. 
Somehow, the producers hope that 
the aphrodisiacal tutti-frutti of the 
ads plus the picture, for all its 
| pictorial compromises, will some- 
| how add up in the audiences’ minds 
as something potent, indeed. Ex- 
cept for an occasional (very oc- 
jcasional) line of pungent speech, 
there ig little compensation in the 
dialogue, either For the most part, 
as a savant once said, speech was 
given to conceal thought. 


To be sure, the dialogue of “Cat 


Continued from page 11 





withering sexual satire, “Foolish 
Wives”) and swings his military 
booted foot before the admiring 
gaze of Miss Dupont, as_ the 
American ambassador’s suscepti- 
ble wife, he said more with this 
five-second close-up than many 


directors have said in two hours, 
with all their desperate attempts 
at explicitness in sex. “By in- 
|direction find direction out,” as 
Polonius _ said. When Adolphe 
Menjou (in Chaplin’s “A Woman 
|}of Paris”) walked into Edna 
Purviance’s boudoir while she was 
dressing, opened a drawer of her 
dresser to take out a handkerchief, 
and we noticed some men’s collars 
in the drawer, the relationship be- 
tween the two, who were not mar- 
|ried, was immediately  estab- 
lished. These classic examples of 
cinematic metaphors have no 
counterpart today just as the com- 
edy of manners, itself, has no 
counterpart. 


To sum up: explicitness in sex 
on the screen makes voyeurs of the 
spectators and baits them with 
promises it cannot deliver. The 
farthest such sex expression can 
go its pathetically little compared 
to the real thing. The solution is 
implicitness, to reveal to a new 
generation of filmgoers what the 
preceding generation knew and de- 
lighted in, namely, the eloquence 
of film language used to the degree 
of its greatest expressiveness. A 
great reservoir of eroticism has 
}been dammed up on the screen 








the address of which is 522 Fifth Avenue, New York | 4, 4 Hot Tin Roof,” for instance, |that could irrigate the arid wastes 


36, N.Y. This is a voluntary group of agents who | can be said to be quite frank for |of present-day movie making. The 


subscribe to the ethical practices listed above. 


s 
. ed 


labor and studics would, in most 
cases, mean that the co-produc- 
tions films would have to be clas- 


sified as foreign rather than Brit- 
Continent are being watched very/ish. The proposal which will be 














carefully because of uncertainties | discussed, therefore, will be some- | 
over the Common Market and the / thing along the lines that the new | ———— 


possible growth of further restric-| Act should empower the Govern- 
tions on trade with countries out-| ment to enter into co-production 
side that charmed circle. There is agreements, as a result of which a 
a strong desire on the part of|limited number of co-production 
many British leaders to build up| films could rank es British films 
good relations with countries| for all purposes. In fact, all that 
which are our natural allies and/ might be sought at this stage is 
which have good markets. The/| something in the way of permis- 
oor on of SS earn gr ne a sive powers for the Government. 
we lM ange rong of! The falling off in production both 
oe ourselves with the industry} i, Britain and in America surely 





This, of course, would not be| future will not be the excessive 
possible under the present Cine- supply of films, but a shortage of 
matograph Films Acts because it| good films to hold the public. A 
would be an essential part of any 
co-production agreement that the} Continent need not be inconsistent 
films made under the agreement with the maintenafice of Anglo- 
would rank as British films for the | American co-production. If better 
purposes both of the screen quota | films er ..ge and bring back our 
and the British Film Production | public to the cinemas, then pro- 
Fund. : ducers of all nationalities stand 

Under the Act, as it stands at|to benefit from the increased pros- 
present, the provisions regarding! perity of the industry. 


Soviets and Celluloid 


Continued from page 11 


the clatter of our Movieolas as Joe and I kept turning out our Berlin 
newsreels, which since have become a complete film diary of a mod- 
ern city under political siege. 

Frustrated and enraged by the brilliant success of the Allied airlift, 
the Soviets were tightening their control of all roads lea ‘ng into the 
Western Sectors in order to deny East Germans access to this “island 
of freedom” smack in the middle of the Russian Zone. 

And so I was surprised to find in my office one day a director { knew 
who lived in Babelsberg, the huge Communist studio city just inside 
the Soviet Zone. Not only had he managed to escape, along with his 
wife and daughter, but he proudly added that they had even managed 
to bring with them all their cherished furniture and books. This was 
an unheard of move in a police state and, under my barrage of ques- 
tions, the director finally explained how he managed it. 

he had enlisted the help of a studio truckdriver by promising 

him the family’s butter ration for the month. At 2 a.m. a few nights 
later, the large truck drove up to the director's house and, in absolute 
darkness, he and his family carefully loaded it with their possessions. 
At 6 a.m., just as it was getting light, the family departed for West 
Berlin by S-Bahn; the truck followed two hours later. Stopped at the 
East Zone-Berlin boundry by the People’s Police, the truckdriver an- 
nounced that he was simply returning a load of movie props. The Com- 
munist cops yanked open the. doors, examined the fine antique desk, 
the grandfather clock, and the other heirlooms, and agreed that the 
filmmakers must be shooting another expose of bourgeois deca- 
dence at Babelsberg. They waved the truck through. An hour later, 
the director was installing his furniture in a heatless West Berlin 























apartment, where he soon gave the coldest yet happiest housewarming | 
| “Three Women”) and finally pulls | 
| it out ef his vest, Lubitsch gives us | 


party I have ever attended. 

By that time “Ueber Unds der Himmel” had ground to a conclusion. 
They dubbed almost all of it to get the roar of aircraft engines off the 
soundtrack. Finally it opened at a plush West Berlin theatre called 
the Filmbuehne Wien. Beforehand there was a gala cocktail party fea- 
turing Eiercognac, an egg-and brandy concotion which settles the mind 
if not the stomach. Properly fortified, we marched in to see West Ber- 
lin’s first postwar feature film, meine Herren. The program opened 
with our current newsreel, showing Berlin in its monumental destruc- 
— biggest if not the best memorial to peace man has yet de- 
vised. 


means that the problem of the} 


policy of co-productions with the | 


a movie. But the dialogue of 
|“Trouble in Paradise,” over 20 
|years before, for another instance, 
|was far franker...without having 
|to be shouted at the top of the 
| players’ voices to make its points. 
|Nor is comparing a_ sex-tragedy 
with a sex-comedy irrelevant. 


~ Sex As Tragedy] 





The fact is that present film 
makers have largely made of sex 
a tragedy whereas it was regarded 
| by their predecessors, who evolved 
the first authentic film language, 
ichiefiy as the stuff of comedy. 


| These pioneers realized intuitively | 


the limitations of the screen and 
achieved the maximum of subtlety 
|within these limitations. Today's 
film makers pretend that those 
limitations no longer exist when, in 
fact—because of the increasing 
pressures brought to bear on them 
by reformers, professional and 
otherwise, religious zealots, and 
censors, legal and extra-legal, of 
every kind (not to mention the 
American film industry's own self- 
regulatory code, enforced on it te 
reduce outside pressure to a mini- 
mum—they exist te a far greater 
degree than ever before. Secretly 
they know only too well that these 
limitations exist, however, and this 
makes them angry and when you’re 
angry you get “mad” at sex, you 
don’t have fun with it. Or when you 
try, it more often than not doesn’t 
come off, somehow—as in such flat 
attempts at erotic didoes in 
“Indiscreet,” “The Reluctant 
Debutante” and “Bell, Book and 
Candle.” In the latter, for ex- 
ample, Kim Novak (who is sup- 
posed to be a sorceress) is posed 
with a Siamese cat covering her 
face up to her eyes. Both cat and 
sorceress blink meaningfully at the 
camera but the cat is only too 
plainly bored and annoyed with 
the proceedings and, as a result, 
there is no witchery in this juxta- 
position. But when Josef von 
Sternberg once similarly posed 
Dietrich with black Persian cat 
(over a quarter century ago, in 
“Dishonored”), the effect was the 
purest magic and unforgettable. 
Why? You need an attitude and 
you need to know what you are de- 
ing or you won’t communicate it. 
And, of course, you must know 
how to control your material— 
even if it’s only a cat. 


| Boots Over Message 


When Pauline Frederick daw- 
dles with Lew Cody’s necktie (in 











'an example of Freudian “slip ac- 
| tion” that makes for a cinematic 
métaphor of audacious sexuality, 
such as never would be even 
thought of let alone dared, today. 
|} When Stroheim as Count Karam- 
|zin sits with legs crossed in his 
dazzling white uniform on the ter- 
race of the Hotel de Paris (in that 





current “tugs of war” between the 
| film makers’ struggles with their 
|consciences both to show and yet 
;not show manifestations of “dat ol’ 
|debbil,” sex, have resulted in 
timorous, lack-lustre works. 


| ‘Common Markel’ 


=——— Continued from page 3 eee 








were “Volare,” called “Bambino” 
in Germany and “Piccolissima 
Serenata.” 

Elvis Presley and Bill Haley, 
|Sparked by the arrival of both in 
|Germany—one to be a soldier, and 
Haley to be mét by rioting fans at 
every concert hall where he per- 
|\formed in Germany—were at the 
top of the American import lists, 
with Louis Prima’s “Buona Sera” 
also a heavy favorite. Newer stars 
here are Perez Prado, with “Pa- 
tricia,” and Billy Vaughn, whose 
sax arrangements are probably the 
most widely copied by local or- 
chestras. 

Billy Vaughn's “Sail Along Sil- 
very Moon” has just passed the 
million mark in Germany, and his 
“La Paloma” is doing well, too. 

With their translations of for- 
eign songs and with some of their 
own numbers, the leading German 
singers — Freddy Quinn, Peter 
Kraus and Paul Kuhn — have 
gained more fame. And even lead- 
ing German film star-singer Vico 
Torriani has made the switch 
from “sweet” to “hot” in his styl- 
ings. 

“Teenager Conny,” as_ she's 
known, is tops in pops in Germany 
today, because she can belt ’em 
out with a red-hot bluesy style 
amazing in one so young. Conny 
Froboees,, the 15-year-old Berlin 
schoolgirl, has just made her first 
film, called, amusingly, “When 
Conny With Peter .. .” featuring 
just the first names of the top rec- 
ord stars, she and Peter Krauss. 
Constantin has the German rights, 
and it’s deemed such a success that 
she’s signed for a series. Film, in- 
cidently, is subtitled ‘“Germany’s 
First Teenage Musical,” in a big 
bid for the teen trade. 

With 50,000 jukeboxes in Ger- 
many today, the records get a big 
added push in this direction. Ra- 
dio Luxembourg, which heavily ac- 
cents the pop German platters, 
claims a listening audience of over 
5,000,000 West Germans. And the 
record business in Germany last 
year did around $20,000,000 for it- 
self. 

Estimates are that most of the 
filmgoers and most of the record- 
buyers in Germany are in their 
| teens—and the new accent in Ger- 
many is on international rock 'n’ 
|roll and red-hot ‘stuff, performed 
|for the teens, by the teens. 





| 
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The Golden Pout of Brigitte Bardot 


[Queen of Export Sexe F rancaise | 














2 Paris. 

The annals of 1958 must be writ large with two 
initials—B. B.—which as pronounced in French 
are “baby” and at the American paywirdow “Big 
Boxofiice.” , 

Now 24, Mile. Brigitte Bardot is one of France’s 
most notable export commodities. A line in the 
Oct. 29 issue of Varrety deadpanned, “Only one 
Bardot film opened this week,” in reference to the 
rush-to-market of any release in which she ever 
appeared, no matter how fleetingly. 

Again she was the “sex-kitten” who was raising 
havoe with the “art” side of the foreign film market 
in the States, as also detailed in this journal, again 
in October. Because of the repercussions of her 
suceess, sex and only sex was in the minds of 
Furope’s producers and America’s distributors of 
European product. 

It is not too much to assert that 1958 was the 
Year of Bardot. would have given her the 
roulette tables at Las Vegas if she would consent to 
appear there. The television networks dreamed of 
a spectacular starring B. B. and shooting the bank- 
roll. * 

Raoul Levy, her present entrepreneur, is keeping 
her in Europe feeling that Araericans would over- 
exploit her and thus perhaps shorten her staying 
powers on the screen. Meantime in France she 


comraands $150,000 a picture; and up. None of the © 


bexoffice giants of the French screen, such as 
Fernandel, Jean Gabin and Eddie Constantine rate 
the same payoff. 


The Golden Pout | 


Only seven years ago she was toiling away at her 
technique in a ballet school. Early bit parts dis- 
play a pleasant, pouting little girl. (The pout was 
the important value). 

She made an appearance in a Warner film made 
in Italy, “Helen of Troy,” in 1954. She remained 
hopelessly French in this. A Warner scout saw 
something but finally dropped her option though 
Miss’ Bardot was quite proficient in English. 

At the age of 16 she had married Roger Vadim, 
a journalist and scenarist with a yen to direct films. 
While waiting for him to do so she began. to hit the 
publie fancy in such films as “La Lumiere D’En 
Face (The Light Across the Way), “Les Grandes 
Manoeuvres,” the English film “Doctor at Sea,” and 
by the time she made “Cette Sacree Gamine” (That 
Darned Kid) she was on her way up. 

Then followed “La Mariee Est Trop Belle” (The 
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Bride Is Too Lovely), “En Effeuillant La Marguer- 
ite’ (While Plucking the Daisy) and finally her 
first film with her -husband “Et Dieu Crea La 
Femme” (And God Created Woman). The latter 
as is well known, was the pzy dirt. 

But it was in “La Lumiere” that her sway over 
audiences was first recognized. She was a fairly 
moral young lady in love with a burly truckdriver. 
But an accident made her future husband a man 
with a dangerous mental disorder, and his doctor 
ordered him to stay from you-know-what-sport. 
But her love for him led to a marriage which re- 
mained unconsummated. Then her lust was 
aroused by a handsome mechanic! 

As happens with unknowns wie burst the bar- 
rier and become world famous there are grumbles 
from newspapermen who claim to have been kind in 
publicity and now receive small return. But it 
hasn’t mattered. The American press took up 
where the French left off. 

After “Et Dieu” the sex-ki‘ten was enamoured of 
her lead, Jean-Louis Trintignant, and estranged from 
Vadim. At the moment she is engaged to Sacha 
Distel, a nephew of Ray Ventura. 

Time has made B. B. a symbol not alone to the 


‘youth of France—she is te acting what Francoise 


Sagan is to literature—the kid that overcomes all 
adult obstacles. In Germany, Italy, Sandinavia 
the Bardot message comes in sirong. 

Mile. Bardot enjoys making films in Italy, where 
the studios are even Jess punctual than France but 
she found the British too “responsible” about time. 
Their silent rebuke saddened her when she was, 
as she often was, tardy. She has ducked Holly- 
wood and may continue to do so. he admires Mari- 
lyn Miller and has a partiality for the late James 
Dean and the rampant Marion Brando. 

Friends report B. B. is aghast at the “por- 
nography” labels pinned on her by moralists in 
America. 

Personally the lass is modern, unpredictable, 
slightly anti-social, and the victim of the men in 
her life whom she finally wins by her innate 
domesticity and playing of the true female com- 
panion to her mate. Take ii literally or not she 
has gone on record as saying that she would gladly 
sacrifice her career for her private life. She comes 
from a well-to-do industrial family and has a good 
educational background. 


4 
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fications) is expected to run a full 
12 months. 

While there is still a consistent 
amount of night life activity, there 


ing, either at the Casino or. the 
Palladium, he 


pages of a’ Vaxrery 
book: in 1948 rarely more 
or two telecasts a month were 
s dered suitable for review. 
day, the average is eight to 
week and that number will ; 
when the third channel eventually | 
comes along. 


nance: exhibitors, ann 
d'stributors are all in the act and 
the enormous profits being earnea 
ave being widely invested to ex- 
tend the holdings on various show 
business facets, Although the BBC 
is by no means a poor relation in 
the tv scene, its revenue comes ex- 
clusively from license fees and it 
is unable to share in the advertis- 
ing boom which has brought such 
prosperity in such a short time to 
the commercial operators. 

Surprisingly, when one looks 
back, 1948 turned out to be one of 
the black years for the British film 
industry. Surprising, because tha’ 
was one of the peak periods. Ad- 
missions in those days were double 
the current level, But everything 
seemed to go wroug at once. There 
was bitter Anglo-American friction, 
whieh began with the introduction 
of the notorious Dalton ad valorem 
duty, Hollywood pulled out of the 
British market and the British in- 
dustry, faced with wide gaps in its 
programming schedules, strained 
and extended its resources to keep 
the theatres open. 

At-the same time came the 1948 
Films Att, with its 45% quota for 
British films. Hollywood. retaliated 
once more by introducing the 
“unit” plan, which made it im- 
possible for a Yank feature to play 
second fiddle to « British film. All 
these events resulted in a major 
crisis that sparked the route to- 
wards the closure of studios and to 
heavy losses in production. 

Today it is recognized that the 
market has contracted. There are 





production remains to be seen, but 
it is doubtful whether the 1948 
level of output will ever again be 
equalled. 

Ten years ago it was not unusual 


-to find four or five new. British 


films in a week which had to be re- 
viewed from London. Today one 
or two a week is a moderate aver- 
age and there are frequent blank 
weeks during the year. 


| Niteries ] 


In 19438 cabaret was only begin- 
ning to return as a part of Lon- 
don’s night life. Not nore than one 
or two cafes or hotels featured a 
late night entertainment. But once 
jt restarted it spread quickly and 
during the lush years, when con- 
sumer goods wereat a premium 
and earnings were high, there was 
a West End café~boom. 

The scéne has ed. beyond 
recognition. Remember such places 
as the Cafe de Paris, the Crystal 
Room, Ciro’s Club, Carousel? All 
these except the former, have gone 
dark, and even the Cafe de Paris 
has lost all its glory. It was once, 
as the Palladium was for vaude- 
‘ville, the flagship for cabaret. Noel 
Coward, Marlene Dietrich, Eartha 
Kitt, Jack Buchanan, Hermione 
Gingold, Beatrice Lillie and Kay 
Thompson were among the many 
stars who played there. Today it is 
a pop priced dance hall. Ciro’s, 
whica was one of the more elegant 
London night spots, has been 
pulled down and the others just 
faded away. 

In 1950 and during the ensuing 
years, covering the West End night 
scene for Variety invariably in- 
volved a minimum of four assign- 
ments a week. Today, it rarely 
reaches that number in a month. 
The regulars are still operating, 
among them such spots as the 
Colony restaurant, the Savoy and 
Dorchester Hotels, late night spots 
like the Stork Room and Church- 
ills, etc. The Pigalie inausurated 
an unusual policy, for London o 








‘an annual change of program; tnore 


recently, the Hippvarome entered 
the West End scene as the first 


fewer theatres to cope with the | theatre-restaurant since the pre- 
shrinking audiences. How this will| war London Casino era. Here, too, 


Ess 


eventually affect: the: Volum 


aia 


¢. of | the bill (with possibly minor modi- 





no longer appears to be one par- 
ticular spot which is able and pre- 
pared to pay for high priced in- 
ternational stars. That field was 
held almost exclusively by the 
Cafe de Paris, but every now and 
then the territory was invaded by 
the Savoy. Not since Lena Horne 
played the hotel some two years 
ago has that famed hostelry fea- 
tured a worid renowned headliner. 
And London is all the poorer for 
that. 

Of all aspects of show business 
the legit situation has changed 
least of all. Admi-_tedly a few thea- 
tres have gone dark, but there are 
still about 40 in operation through- 
out the West End of London. 
The growing interchange between 
Shaftesbury Avenue and Broadway 
has been a siimuiant; and the Gov- 
ernment’s decision to abolish the 
admission tax on the live theatre 
was one of the more welcomé de- 
velopments during the past decade. 


‘Cliche Hall of Fame’ 


Continued from page 7 














show raving about the new star, 
you see the husband—unkempt, 
unshaved, standing shivering in 
the shadows—and the wife’s new 
boy friend hands our hero a quar- 
ter for coffee and doughnuts as 
he brushes by him loaded with 


oceans of orchids for the New 
Star.) 
5. The Detective Picture: The 


wife of the detective who tries to 
solve the murder independently of 
hubby, and who always uncon- 
sciously uncovers the final clue. 

6. The South Sea Epic: The 
pretty Polynesian girl who tells 
the hero, “Me Lala Paloo. Me 
like you. Me stay and keep house 
for you except not in Boston where 
me is censored.” 

7. The Mystery. The scene opens 
showing a storm-tossed night lit 
only by occasional angry flashes 
of lightning. We show a house, 
many gabled of ancient architec- 
ture. A light gleams through one 
window like a beacon in the other- 
wise blacked-out building. We 
see the interior of the room where 


~ = 





‘Bottle It’ Prescription 


a contin a1 


might cause some mild interest on the part of Hollywood producers. 
But an actual sale would only be made after an actual translation is 








|| ready—usually in the form of an American publication. 


The same is true for stage plays. A smash Pa:\sian hit is optioned 
by a leading Broadway producer and penetrates the subconscious soul 
of a Hollywood producer only if—and when—the Broadway impresario 
announces that he bought the play and will produce it with a top di- 
rector and firstrate cast; or, rather, if and when the play reaches its 
200th performance on Broadway. Such, as an example, was the case of 
“Bonjour Tristesse,” a runaway bestseller in France with sensational 
writeups worldwide, including the American press, where offers poured 
in only after the American book version was available. And this was 
the case with Duerrenmatt’s “The Visit.” This play had been success- 
fully produced in over 60 theatres in Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
Holland, France, eic. before it reached New York via London where 
it had been performed in an English translation. Holiywood producers 
were totally oblivious to it until the play became an established hit 
on Broadway. 


A Second Difference | 


The second story market development is that whereas 10 years ago, 
Broadway and Hollywood producers and the New York publishers 
bought all kinds of material from Europe—such as lightweight come- 
dies, Vicsmese oberettas, books and stories with an outstandingly orig- 
inal basic idea—such material is now completely dead for American 
consumption. If Ferenc Molnar, Alfred Savoir or Franz Lehar were 
alive today, they would not be able to sell their material to a third- 
rate Hollywood preducer for $500. Only books and plays of high lit- 
erary merit sell well. Snobbishness and certain literary fads have some- 
thing to do with this. But it is not always easy to distinguish from the 
phoney. There are some younger producers who, a few years ago, could 
not tell a Picasso from a Braque and who thought that Renoir was a 
French version of the Volkswagen. Having become experts on Buffet, 
they also discovered Sartre, Camus, Becket and Ionesco. 

The same is naturally true for European producers. In France, Ger- 
many or in the Seandinavian countries, nothing is easier to sell than 
a dramatized Faulkner or Thomas Wolfe, and nothing is more diffi- 
cult than to get productions of a good solid play by S. N. Behrman or 
Sam Taylor. A state-subventioned manager of a German theatre would 
much rather flop with a new Camus or Duerrenmatt or Osborn than 
score a boxoffice hit with a new Deval or Rattigan. The manager does 
not depend on his boxoffice—he is paid by the State. 

The biggest money-earners all over the world are undoubtedly the 
authors of highest literary recognition. On top of the list are Tennes- 
see Williams, Arthur Miller, Graham Greene, T. S. Eliot, Anouilh, 
Sartre and Camus. The biggest sellers en the French book market are 
still Hemingway, Faulkner and Irwin Shaw. Among the strongest, long 
lasting hits of the Paris theatre are: “The Diary of Anne Frank,” “The 
€aine Mutiny Court Trial,” “View From The Bridge,” plus Ustinov’'s, 
“The Love of Four Colonels” and Osborn’s “Look Back In Anger.” The 
list of no-successes is long and it is not restricted to such delightful 
idly “Teahouse Of The August Moon” and “Visit To A Small 

anet.” 

American producers are buying about the same number of European 
plays as Continental producers who are buying American plays. The 
difference is simply that European producers do produce the plays 
they buy and Broadway producers do not. By the eternal law of sup- 
ply and demand, it is cheaper to buy an option on a French play for 
Broadway than it is to buy a Broadway hit for France. On the average, 
against a payment of $1,000, 95% of all Continental hit plays can be 
optioned for a year for Broadway, whereas the guarantee payment 
asked for an American hit for France runs between $1,500 and $3,000. 
It is also cheaper to produce a play in Paris than in New York. Even 
the most ambitious preduction here in Paris is not budgeted over $25,- 








‘00. The French, being frugal and economically minded people, do not 


invest in an option unless they are sure to produce the play. We Amer- 
ieans, being gamblers, think nothing of optioning 10 Continental hits 
at $10,000 for 10 options without producing one single play. 


Intra-Eurepean Exchanges | 


Naturally, the international exchange of literary goodies is not lim- 
ited to dealings between the States and the Europeans, opera- 
tions are often standard, conservative and time-honored, such as: Ev- 
ery French play is bought 48 hours after its opening for Italy and 
Spain where, inevitably, it repeats its Parisian success. Every French 
farce is bought for London where it runs a year longer than it did in 
Paris. Every Viennese comedy hit is bought by a German producer 
who flops with it completely. All American musical pictures are total 
failures on the Continent—the only possible exception in the last 10 
years was “The King And I.” All Franco-German co-productions lose 
money. German pictures imported to France which star Romy Schnei- 
der often make more money than French pictures imported to Ger- 
many starring Brigitte Bardot. The French do produce each year a 
certain number of pictures in which neither Brigitte Bardot nor Curd 
Jurgens appear. All Italian theatrical plays are flops in Spain and no- 
body produces Spanish plays in Italy. All theatres east. of the Iron 
Curtain are now permitted to produce American and French plays but 
with certain minimal qualifications such as: Conditions west of the 
Danube must be described as desperate; rich men are villains and ill- 
smelling, and Wall Street is the seat of the world conspiracy to de- 
stroy all Rumanians. Dutch plays are running successfully in Holland, 
and Portuguese plays in Portugal. 

If the above has created the feeling in the reader that the interna- 
tional marke for the exchange of theatrical and film properties is com- 
plicated, muddled and chaotic, he is right. ; 











all the living heirs of the late | edy. Now the husband is bringing 
Louisa Littman sit around anxious- | his _— —_ for dinner because 
ly waiting for the lawyer to read | ‘Me boss loves roast duck and he 
ie will. The lawyer will not be| thinks his wife is making roast 
hurried. He glances at the wall | 4uck but he doesn’t know that his 
clock. When it shows precisely ee has gone on a diet and in- 
12 midnight he gets ready to read | Stead of roast duck she is pre- 
the will preceding this with the | Paring gruel and parsley and what 
statement, “As you all know, your ; 2¢ither of them knows is -that the 
late aunt was a very peculiar boss is allergic to gruel and parsley 
woman.” too, and he has told his wife he’s 
. - going to Chicago on business be- 

8. The Jungle Picture. This is! cause his wife would divo : 
: ; rce him 
Loy wae soe pone runs | if he had roast duck because her 
ns have & vidi hea ka dy psychiatrist says that roast duck 
itn winte ff with the leading | represents either a mother fixation 
” a eo least one that’s slightl | or a phallic symbol, but the hero’s 
_ a Y | wife has unknowingly invited the 
queer. . | boss’ wife to dinner because she 
mo She oe see es ae the bens beatae going 
, : | to icago too and doesn ow 
to come to New York and captivate | he’s ia coming to dinner, and 
the big city, falls from the 98th | che couldn't tell her dusband about 
a fg the Ree — ee it because his line was always busy 
e is examine y a tea | because he was always ing to 
specialists who take two hours to | phone her to tell a ——- 
make the startling diagnosis, “Hen-| poss coming to dinner but natur- 
rietta may never dance again. | ally her line was always busy try- 
19. The Domestic Situation Com-* ing to get him, | 
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A Great Motion Picture 
Hailed As One 
Never-To-Be Forgotten! 





These 
excerpts 


“NEVER TO BE FORGOTTEN! ious the As fine and convincing as anyone 
One of the best dramatic films of — ave could wish. Remarkable picture. 


" '"? reviews sage . 9 
our time! niin caine inte... Cate Brilliant and moving! 


here by —BOSLEY CROWTHER, TIMES 
special 
arrangement 
with 
the oe 
publisher UNFORGETTABLE! 
oj t ‘ ve Cpe) oe 


“TREMENDOUS SUSPENSE! 
" ve ee Pg Seer ewer struck 


EXCELLENT. EVERYONE _ New York An outstanding movie!...realistic, 
SHOULD SEE THIS PICTURE!” = "e“spapers. = gyerwhelming!” 


—ARCHER WINSTEN, POST ALTON COOK, WORLD-TELEGRAM & SUN 












“SHATTERING DRAMA! A STRONG FILM...VIGOROUS! 





-_-_ 


Stunning motion picture. Mighty The overwhelming effect of the picture is 


and memorable! It has the visual a sense of ultimate human dignity. The 
z acting is of a high order, so generally high, 


impact of lightning and the roar that truth as well as space forbids picking 
of thunder at sea!” out a few from among the many!” 
—JUSTIN GILBERT, MIRROR —PAUL V. BECKLEY, HERALD TRIBUNE 





"LAST WORD IN REALISM! 


One of the memorable pictures of 
our time...undoubtedly the peak 
drama of shipwreck ever pre- 


sented in motion pictures!”’ 
—CUE MAGAZINE 


A TERRIFIC RECREATION OF A 
DARK, MEMORABLE NIGHT!” 


—NEWSWEEK MAGAZINE 


SELECTED BY NEWSWEEK MAGAZINE AS ONE OF THE TEN BEST FILMS OF THE YEAR! 


A NIGHT TO REMEMBER 


A RANK ORGANIZATION PRESENTATION 


starring 


KENNETH MORE KS 


From the book by WALTER LORD « Produced by WILLIAM MACQUITTY « Directed by ROY BAKER 








Released hy Rank Film Distributors of America, Inc. 
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dians’ comeback—Gleason, Berle, 
et al.—were outgunned by the west- 
erns; of the top five Nielsens this 
fall, four were oaters and Danny 
Thomas alone headed them off at 
the pass — “Gunsmoke,” “Have 
Gun, Will Travel,” “Wagon Train 
and “The Rifleman” made the rest 
of the field bite the dust. 

Brazilian millionaire Francisco 
(“Baby”) Pignatari and Trujillo 
jokes displaced Aly and Rubirosa, 
especially as the Dominican play- 
boy's gifts to Kim Novak and Zsa 
Zsa made space. 

DeGaulleing high price of French 
tourism; America’s “shook-up 
(formeriy “beat”) generation versus 
Britain’s AYM ‘Angry Young Meu; 
the Brussels Expo; Sheb W pelliey’s 
“Purple People Eaters” versus 
Domenico Modugno’s “Volare, 
which got to be known as “Musso- 
lini’s Revenge”; much later came 
“The Chipmunk Song”; and “Rock 
versus “Ave” kayoed the log cabin 
myth. 

Not forgetting Sherman Adams, 
Bernard Goldfine and V-for-Vi- 
cuna; the Empire versus the trap- 
eze, sack and chemise styles; and 
Oscar Levant wiring his psychi- 
atric couch for sound. 

Boris Pasternak “spurned” the 
Nobel prize for literature ($41,420 
is beaucoup rubles), while in the 
USS. his “Dr. Zhivago” was claimed 
by two outfits for filming. Another 
controversial nymphet book, “Lo- 
lita,” § the wisecrack 
“Thank God for Little Girls,” one 
of the Loewe & Lerner songs out 
of Metro’s “Gigi,” would be an ap- 
propriate “theme” song in the film 
version. Earlier in 1958 England 
booted out Yank rock ’n’ roller 
Jerry Lee Lewis and his 15-year- 
old bride. 


| Russo-U.S. Cultural Exchanges | 


Marian Anderson the first Amer- 
ican of her race to become a UN 
delegate and Paul Robeson, 60, 
finally got his passport, toured 
Europe, including Russia, came 
back to doa Hall concert 
of folk songs with 20 New York 
cops out front, just in case, but to 
no untoward incident. Adlai 
Stevenson toured Russia, with an 
eye to future copyright protection 
of American literary ; 
and Eric Johnston -set a Russo- 
American film exchange as part of 
the cultural pitch. 

Petrillo bowed out in 1958 as the 
AFM’s longtime president. Eddie 
Jackson bowed out on Jimmy 
Durante, ending the surviving two- 
thirds of Clayton, Jackson & Du- 








1958 marked the 25th Anniv 

of rep-al; it was Prohibition which 
brought zany comics like Durarite 
& Co. to the fore). 

Myoshi Umeki’s “Sayonara” 
performance won her the “best sup- 
porting actress” Oscar which other- 
wise was a clean sweep for “Bridge 
on the River Kwai.” She later 
cicked in Rodgers & Hammer- 
stein’s legit “Flower Drum Song” 
(which also showeased the Nisei 
Japanese pop songstress, Pat Su- 
zuki). That and “Suzie Wong” have 
keyed three other Broadway legit- 
ers with Oriental themes-—‘“‘Rasho- 
mon,” “The Sea Is Boiling Hot” 
and “Cry for Happy.” 





rante team. (For the record Dec. 5, ,W@¥_ legit 





Admen-authors (almest all work- 
ing or alumni hucksters) redis- | 
covered the gray flannel set and 
nearly a dozen such hooks—almost 
all with the same martini-me2m- | 
zelles-Miltown motif—did in the 
Madison Avenue maffia all over 
again. 
| Second Generation | 

discovered 








Mike Todd Jr. 
“Scentovision” as a new film tech- 
nique, and other second genera- 
tion players and producers in- 
cluded Anthony Perkins, son of 
Osgood Perkins, Johnny Weiss- 
muller Jr., Susan (Lee’s daughter) 
Strasberg, Jchn Kerr, son of June! 
Walker; Plato Skeuras, Hal Roach 
Jr., Gene Fowler Jr., Pat Wayne, 
son of John Wayne, Charles 
Chaplin Jr., Warner LeRoy, Mer- | 
vyn's son; James MacArthur, son 
of Helen Hayes and the iate play- 
wright Charles McArthur; Sam 








Goldwyn Jr. 

The year’s mortality rate 
was exceedingly high, many in 
high places, including Louis 
B. Mayer, Harry Cohn, the 


|N.¥Y. Herald Tribune, 





senior Herbert Bayard Swope, 
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W. C. Handy, Jesse L. Lasky, 
Jim Sauter, Manie Sacks, 
Louis K. Sidney, Harry M. 
Warner, Al Lichtman, Paul 
Ash, Arthur Rodzinski, Tyrone 
Power, Hubert Osborne, the 
senior Mike Todd, Elaine S. 
Carrington, Estelle Taylor, 
Helen Twelvetrees, Franklin 
Pangborn, Harry Einstein 
(Parkyakakas), Oliver M. Say- 
ler, Herbert Fields, Art Cohn, 
Sam Zimbalist, Joe Frisco, 
Don Hartman, Lew Brown, 
Harry Revel, Ted O'Shea, 
George Jean Nathan, Ralph 
T. Kettering, Bill Hollander, 
Mark Hanna, Al Bryan, Sol M. 
Wurtzel, Frank Mandel, Clare 
Kummer, Raymond B. Morgan, 
Paul Morton (4 Mortons), 
John Steinberg, Max Siegel, 
William Horsley, Moishe Oy- 
sher, Bill E. Burton, Rose 
Stradner Mankiewicz, Walter 
Schumann, Carl Brisson, Phil 
Cook, Hans Von Twardowski, 
Cullen Espy, J. Robert Rubin, 
Mark Ostrer, Zoe Akins, Mar- 
shall (Mickey) Neillan, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, Lennox Rob- 
inson, Bert Allenberg, Charles 
O’Brien Kennedy, Johnny 
Hamp, Gayne Whitman, James 
Wesley (the original “Oz’), 
Helen Jerome, Don McElwane, 
Sydney Carroll, “Big Bill” 
Broonzy, Kurt Neumann, Wol- 
cott Gibbs, Nellie Reveli, Reg- 
gie Hammerstein, Vera Fo- 
kina, Barbara Bennett, J. P. 
McEvoy, Harry C. Chakeres, 
Philip D. Cochrane, Albert E. 
Smith, Burton Holmes, Wil 
liam P. Lipscomb, Evelyn Var- 
den, Richard G. Herndon, 
Rachel Crothers, Martha Bos- 
well, Raymond Hackett, Ron- 
ald Squire, Herbert Brenon, 
Neil Agnew, Maude Nugent, 
Henry Santrey, Robert Donat, 
Harry Green, Sir Louis Sterl- 
ing, F. Hugh Herbert. Tommy 
Rockwell, Norman Bel Geddes, 
Elmer Davis, E. F. McDonald 
Jr., Bill Goodwin, Ronald Col- 
man, Bill Corum, M. A. Light- 
man, Ferdinand Bruckner, Lou 
Meltzer, Bertram Millhauser, 
Sir Arthur Jarratt, Edward J. 
Noble, Elizabeth Risdon, 
George C. Tilyou, H. B. War- 
ner, Lion Feuchtwanger, Doris 
Humphrey, Nicholes Brodzky. 
Dying in 1958, Harry Warner 


That Rode 
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three American playhouses named ;000,000, and “Sayonara,” $10,500,- 
for a living star. 000 are the year’s top. 


Exhibitors coined “Horrorama | Mia! rege gm Bela 
shows,” “monsterpiece,” “in Hor-| receiving its run-of-the-mine film 
rorScope” to pander to the boy-| product via image orthicons. In 
meets-ghoul trade, and on tv aj the three years since the pre-1948 
“monster of ceremonies” was); feature films have been on the 
emcee of the shock-around-the- 
clock teenage werewolf, Drac & | releases have earned $200,000,000 
Frank, Karloff & Loree & Lugosi! on tv reruns. This still puts MCA 
opuses. “It’s Ghoul Time!” | in the top dollar position for its 
heralded one station. ( 

The deGaulle stress early in the | mount’s 700 pre-1948 pix. 
year kayoed the Folies Bergere| The motion picture bankers’ 
and kindred talent fulfilling book- | prime interest in the past year’s 
ings in Algiers. The Libyan gov-| financial checkerplaying and 
ernment ‘revoked permit to Metro’s|checkmating by Joe Vogel—and 
“Ben Hur” company to shoot back- | others who would hold the line on 
ground scenes in the North African | theatrical exhibition—is the ulti- 
desert. ; mate spinoff of the post-1948 prod- 


The Hollywood improvement | uct. While this is still subject to 
Assn. snubbed Charles Chaplin by | Guild negotiation on a split on 





1,500 show biz names, past and_| that such spinoff is only a matter 
present, who had helped glamorize | °f @ few years; and that if one 





| $50,000,000 investment in Para-| Previous 


excluding him from the list of | the revenues, the trade, too, feels | 


. | major should go the others would 
ae hair ; have no choice but to follow. 
The bull market carried 20th- 
Fox (thanks to a Zeckendorf real- 
| ty deal), Paramount (thanks to 
the MCA deal) and Zenith (from 
| $67.50 to $208.50) te new highs. 


Toward year-end a 19-day New 
| York press blackout, because of 
|the newspaper deliverers’ strike, 
was murder on show biz but, 
coming as it did pre-Christmas, 
didn’t impair retailing too much. 
Radio-tv did only a so-so job of 
newscasting to take up the slack 
—considering the opportunity— 
but cashed in beaucoup with show 
biz spots. 

Also, just pre-holiday, strikes on 
both Eastern Airlines and Ameri- 
|ean Airlines, two of the four top 
| U.S. air carriers and who, between 
them do 33% of the air passenger 
| business, forced cancellation of 
|scores of “home for Christmas” 
visitors. 
| In the constant soul-searching on 
how to improve business there 
have been sundry manifestations of 
facelifiting of cinemas, fancier 
powderrooms and lounges, wider 
aisles,.free parking even by the 
Broadway downtown deluxers. In 
one Chicago theatre there’s < “gal- 
lery” exclusively reserved for the 
prissy femme trade. 

Periodic exhibition reports indi- 
cated a climb at midyear when 


Chaplin’s “Gold Rush” (1925) 
placed No. 2 in the “best films of 
all time” poll conducted under 
Brussels Exposition auspices. 
Sergei Eisenstein’s “Potemkin” 
(Russian; 1925) got the top acco- 
lade. The others ranked as fol- 
lows: Vittorio DeSica’s “Bicycle 
Thief” (Italy; 1948), “Passion of 
Joan of Arc” (French; 1928), “La 
Grande Illusion” (French; 1937), 
Eric Von Stroheim’s “Greed” (U.S.; 
1916), D. W. Griffith’s “Intoler- 
ance” (U.S.; 1916), “Mother” (Rus- 
sian; 1926, Orson Welles’ “Citizen 
Kane” (U.S.; 1941), “Earth” (Rus- 
sian; 1930), F. W. Murnau’s “The 
Last Man” (German; 1924), “Cab- 
inet of Dr. Caligari’” (German; 
1919). 

Quizlings Blow The Whistle | 

While the Quizlings blew the 
whistle, the quiz shows seemed to 
have had it anyway, as the skidding 
Nielsens indicated, but while the 
telegenic Elfrida von Nardroff 
was on “21” she was compelling 
lookers by the millions. Her take- 
home jackpot finaled at $220,500, 
second to quiz wiz Bobby Strom’s 
$224,000 grand total gained from 
participations on “$64,000 Ques- 
tion” and “$64,000 Challenge.” 
There were many resultant wise- 
cracks including one packager pro- 
| posing a tv show, “Spot the Fix.” 














teft a $6,000,000 estate. His young-| Despite the U.S. debacle, tv quiz- | 9g 918.000 tickets were sold each 


est brether Jack L. Warner, suc- 
cessor president of WB, had a close 
cali in a Riviera auto crackup. 

To prove that not everybody 
hates critics the cream of Broad- 
surprise-feted Brooks 
Atkinson, the N.Y. Times oracle, 


/in an honestly sentimental shindig 


marking the 35th anni of his news- 
paper career. 
| High Show Biz Finance 
Desi Arnaz and Lucille Ball 
bought the RKO studios for their 
Desilu video productions and the 
Music Corp cf America bought 
$50,000,000 worth of pre-1948 Par- 
amount feature films ‘over 700) 
and was on the road to getting its 
money back in another year. MCA 














was also eyeing larger studio fa-| 


cilities for its vidpix productions 
and bought 
studios for $12,500,000. 

Ben Hecht took to tv in New 
York with an offbeat 
nightly series of so-so impact, but 
George Jessel fared beiter on the 
Coast with a somewhat similar 
format. 

Elsa Maxwell's outspoken barbs 
on the Jack Paar TVer vexed 
Walter Winchell, who threatened 
suit. Paar, a signal highlight hit 
of the year, decided that the five- 
a-night grind was too tough physi- 
cally and plans to cut down next 
year. : 
| Jock Whitney | 

Jock Whitney got control of the 
ucquired 
Parade magazine for $7,000,000, 
planned adding to his communica- 
tions properties (press, tv, radio) 
when he retires as U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain in ’61 ... 
and INS sold out to United Press, 
now known as UPI. 

The $1,000,000-facelifted Globe 








the Universal film | 


interview | 


zes are hot ratings in England. 
“Every Day Is Lady’s Day For 
| Me” was kayoed from Eddie 
Fisher’s teeoff tv program as psy- 
| chologically miscued. 

| CBS’ “Plot To Kill Stalin” ired 
Russian Ambassador Mikhail Men- 
shikov, until now the “smiling 
boy,” and CBS’ Moscow newscaster 
soon found himself persona non 


|| grata and booted out at year-end. 
~| NBC’s Irving R. Levine was “rep- 


rimanded” but not ous‘ed. 


Tokyo Rose and Axis Sally of 
World War II had a counterpart in 
Peiping Polly (‘or “The Dragon 
| Lady”), whose pop Yank music 
and corny s.a. gab (which misfired) 
was directed at the U.S. Seventh 
Fleet off Taiwan. Topical gag: 
“Did you hear about Quemoy & 
Matsu?” “What kind of an act do 
; they do?” 

The Pope’s coronation was seen 
on U.S. tv the same night thenks 
to the jet age, the magic of video 
tape and Eurovision. 

As Hollywood’s International 
Assn, of Theatrical & Stage Em- 
ployees complained about the 
flight of production to global out- 
| posts, Warner Bros. 
| recentralize its operations on the 
| Coast, while from England Sir 
Tom O’Brien, M.P., head of the 
National Assn. 
Kine Employees (the opposite to 
America’s IATSE), could only fore- 
see the inevitability of the British 
} government taking over the Eng- 
lish film industry. His point is 
that partial operations and the 
elimination of seme 4,000 studio 
jobs in the past seven years, with 
the downbeat of the picture busi- 
ness, may just as well put it all 
|in the hands of the government. 


| The American picture business 
| is still a $2,000,000,000 annual 


decided to/! 


of Theatrical & | 


week, a rise of 3,570,000 paid ad- 
missions over the comparative pe- 
riod in 1957 

Picture quality unquestionably 
| was rewarded by “blockbuster” 
grosses and apparently the in- 
|creasing high average of stronger 
product was weaning many away 
irom the tv sets. The video me- 
|dium is having its own quality 
|problems (plethora of westerns, 
labortive comedy programs, the 
| quiz show scandals, ete.) although 
there is no disputing that the popu- 
lation growth and even casual look- 
ership still witnessed more at-home 
viewing. 

Obviously, new techniques alone 
are insufficient although in the 
case of the CineMiracle debacle by 
National Theatres it was essentially 
the fault of lateness—maybe five 
years too late. It was too similar 
to Cinerama and lacked the excite- 
ment of Todd-AO’s “Around The 
|World in 80 Days” and “South 
' Pacific.” 

Blaming The Agents | 

Theatre owners and film pro- 
ducers alike “blamed” the Holly- 
wood agents for skyrocketing tal- 
ent values but all concerned, wheth- 
er the exhibitor or the distributor- 
producer objecting to astronomic 
star salaries, seemed intent on gar- 
nering this particular handful of 
|/Mames as “surefire boxoffice 
surance.” This is the direct an- 
swer to the pyramiding talent costs 
as the law of supply and demand 
made personalities like the follow- 
ing exceedingly high-priced: 

‘The top b.o. femmes in demand 
| appeared to be Elizabeth Taylor, 
Ingrid Bergman, Audrey Hepburn, 
Marilyn Monroe and Susan Hay- 
; ward. The Brigitte Bardot-Sophia 
|Loren-Gina Lollobrigida school 
| came under the head of “specials” 
just as Pat Boone and Elvis Pres- 




















reverted to legit as the Lunt- Fon-| sTossing industry which, figuring jey are “specials.” 


tanne Theatre, directly across 
46th St. from the Helen Hayes 
Theatre (nee the Fulton). These, 
along with the Ethel Barrymore, 
on West 47th, constitute the only 


/on a 25% average rental, still 
yields producers $500,000,000 from 
all global markets. 

“Bridge on the River Kwai,” 
| $18,000,000, “Peyton Place,” $12,- 





The solid boxoffice males most 
in demand included William Hol- 
den, John Wayne, Marlon Brando, 
Frank Sinatra, Gregory Peck, Tony 
Curtis, Rock Hudson, Gary Cooper, 


in- | 
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| Dart Lancaster, Paul Newman, 
Kirk Douglas. 

| There were intimations that the 
Catholics might veer to a more 
| “positive” emphasis on films the 
Legion of Decency likes and en- 
| dorses, rather than accentuate the 
negative with boycott threats. 


video market the 9,000 feature | Eventually, they did affirmatively 


endorse “The Inn of the Sixth 
| Happiness,” a move that has added 
| significance because of the church’s 
attitude about Ingrid 
| Bergman and especially at a time 
|when she was starred in the ill- 
fated “Joan of Arc” film, released 
on the heels of the original l'affaire 
Rossellini. (At year’s end Miss 
Bergman married Swedish industri- 
alist Lars Schmidt). 

Noné the less Brigitte Bardot, 
“Desire Under The Elms,” a pitch 
for “cleaner” pop song lyrics, a 
frown upon “vulgar” strawhat re- 
vivals (catering to the resort fam- 
ily trade) were under Catholic tar- 
get. James P. McLaughlin, man- 
ager of the Palace Theatre, Lake 
Placid, N.Y., chose to close down 
rather than buckle to Legion pres- 
sure when he booked “And God 
Created Woman,” a BB item from 
France. 

Cecil B. DeMille’s Biblical block- 
buster, “Ten Commandments,” 
keyed 20th Century-Fox to budget 
$10,000,000 for “The Greatest 
Story Ever Told,” Fulton Oursler’s 
story of Christ, which will be shot 
entirely in the Holy Land, with 
George Stevens directing. Metro’s 
“Ben Hur,” also with a Biblical 
theme, is nearer the $15,000,000 
production total than the original 
$13,500,000 budget and is touted 
as “a surefure blockbuster.” 

Overstress on sexsational adver- 
tising became both an intra-indust- 
try and newspaper problem, as the 
latter refused too lurid ads. This 
went also for the cycle of “mon- 
ster” and “teenage” sex-lure ad- 
vertising. 

The Relaxing Code | 

Any number of the recent crop 
of pix have violated or distorted 
the original Hollywood code. “The 
Naked and The Dead” has a Lili St. 
Cyr dance which could fall under 
the “obscene” tabu. “Cat On A 
Hot Tin Roof” deals with the hero’s 
homosexuality. “Perfect Fur- 
lough” has dialog which might fall 
under the “obscenity in words” 
nix. “Harry Black and The Tiger” 
dwelic o> adultery. “Onionhead,” 
a service comedy, has seduction as 
the prime situation. “The Key” 
and “Desire Under The Elms” are 
open sex themes. The foreign 
producers, however, to insure U.S. 
acceptance shoot certain b.o. values 
in two versions, viz., “Cry Tough” 
will see Linda Cristal in a blouse 
and not bare the waist in a love 
scene with John Saxon. U.S. Cus- 
toms inspectors became extra cau- 
tious on Swedish and French film 
imports before they got by their 
barriers. Jean Harlow’s yester- 
year Metro pix were kayoed on 
“early show” telecasts as “too sexy 
for the kids.” 

Toujours The Westerns | 
As with Liberace and Lawrence 
| Welk, nobody likes the westerns 
but the people. The mustangers 
ranked four out of five and if it 
jweren’t for the they-went-that- 
|awayers the top Nielsens might 
have rated in this sequence: Danny 
Thomas, Shirley Temple’s “Story- 
book,” “I’ve Got A Secret,” Jack 
Benny, “Alfred Hitchcock,” “Real 
McCoys,” “The Price Is Right,” 
|“Peter Gunn,” Ann Sothern and 
“Name That Tune.” 

Variation on the theme have 
been the southerns (Civil War 
| and New Orleans-localed) and the 
southwesterns (Mexican border) 
Series. 

The (Far) Easterns, of course, 
have their current vogue in Holly- 
wood’s general “discovery” of the 
banzhai belt since “Sayonara” dis- 
placed “Madame Butterfly” as a 
| theatrical setting. (Another form 
| of Eastern show biz will be the 
Moscow Circus’ booking into Ma- 
dison Square Garden, locking out 
the world championship rodeo 
which has been fighting a losing 
| boxoffice battle without a name 
|like Gene Autry or Roy Rogers 
| to head up the shindig. They bol- 
| Ster the b.o. prodigiously; without 
them business has been poor). 

While tv borrowed from the sure 
fire Hollywood pattern, the picture 
business decided to revitalize its 

(Continued on page 58) 
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time-honored stake in westerns 
and no fewer than 41 oaters were 
scheduled for 1958-59 production 
by major and lesser studios. In 
turn, some $50,000,000 was budg- 
eted on the video thatawayers. 





Coli-Shoulder On Personals | 





On the other hand, while per- 
sonal appearance prices for stars 
of sage, screen and tv boomed, 
their b.o. proved disappointing. 
Promoters gave the Colt-shoulder 
to the fast-draw video stars he- 
cause they felt “the waddies 
wanted too much wampum.” 

One thing these tv gunmen have 
done, according to one spokesman, 
is to sell guns, and the resurgence 
of interest in certain Cclt models, 
the .45 single action, the Buntline 
special—some of them first made 
in the 1870s—has pleasantly sur- 
prised the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Mig. Co. 

The automotive comeback, of 
course, spurred the medium’s biil- 
ings, and the centennial of the dis- 
covery of o:l im America is’ ex- 
pected to boom 1958 as “oil money 
for the lamps of telecasting” will 
come to the fore. 

High finance deals of the year 
must include the Desilu (Desi 
Arnaz-Lucille Ball) upsurge as 
business; the floating of its own 
stock issue; a $11,000,0C@ sponser- 
ship deel with Westinghouse for a 
Desilu Playhouse; the actors buy- 
out of the old REO Iet, and other 
interests. ; 





| ‘From Berle To Berle’ tf 


at Rode High In 1958 _ 


se" Continued from page 3 : 


“24-hour patrol of potential crime | Story” a very close runnerup; in 
spots.” fact, both were tied on the first 
TV as an educational force | round of the critical balloting. 
clicked so resoundingly that CBS| Little Rock continued in the 
was caught with its Kineseopes'’) headlines but there was no preju- 
down on some of Prof. Floyd) djee im the strony chance Negro 
Zulli’s “Sunrise Semester” shows,|jhespian Frederick O'Neal had to 

although many Bad beem recorded. | phecame president of Aetors’ 

In the crime pursuit orbit the | until he voluntarily withdrew in 
jet age bodes ill for eriminals favor of Ralph Be.lamy’s reelee- 
under a proposal to globally tele- tion. Equity lomg has been a bul- 
cast “wanted” pictures of top | wark in battling intolerance; dating 
criminals whieh the International’ back to withdrawing from the Na- 
Criminal Poliee Organization (com- | tional Theatre, Washington, be- 


monly knowm as Interpol) deems | cause of audience segregation. This 





top hotels will offer gratis name 
entertainment, in a mammoth hall, 
for benefit of i's guests. This is 
intended as extra lure for the $40- 
$60-a-day de luxe hotel rooms since 
entertainment is so strongly in- 
tegrated in the resort’s sun-and- 
fun lures. 
| ‘Just Sign It!’ | 
The vogue for credit cards in- 
terprets itself quickly when there's 
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sion problems. Hurlock says he 
had tv in his home in Juneau but 
had it taken out, since the topogra- 
|phy in which the city’s set all but 
| blacked out effective reception. 


an economic downbeat. The charge; Hurlock sees the theatre prob- 
business is important to every ho-|lem as one that will see augmented 
tel, restaurant or nitery, whether | facilities and schedules. He knows 
it’s under any of the “clubs” or! of no new construction planned at 
their own known customers. It's | this time to add to Alaska’s 30- 
no secret that all try to lure signa-|odd film houses. But some are 
ters into their personal books|already expanding and others are 
rather than give up the 7% Kick-|Jisting longer procrams. Houses 
back to this or that “clulk’” None/which formerly ran one show a 
the less it’s big business, extend-!night, now are scheduling two, 


sufficiently important. 


| Pay-See TV—Also Color | 
Tolivisiom remains static. The | 
Bartlesville, (Okla) experiment, 
even with home subscription fees 
cut from $9.50 to $495, psycho- 
logically set back much enthus- | 
iasm. The Federal Communica-| 
_tions Commissions greenlight for 
further hes 





' 


‘stalled for a year. Pay-as-you-see | 


principle is deemed sound in) 
/theory but has yet to be tried. 
successfully. Many showmen be-| 


‘lieve that with the quality down- 
| grading of video programming 
there’s ne reason to believe that | 
feevision will command more in- 
terest than freevision. As for the 
4 oy of g to the 
American public’ a Broadway 
, premiere, the Met, er something 
‘similarly exciting, this too is more 
wishful-thinking than reality, con- 
' sidering the many talent and craft 
guild and union hurdles. 





A broadeasting milestone was|, 


NBC's 10th anniversary of network. 
television—“from Berle to Berle” 
—and a was the 36th anni 
of Amos "# Andy. It was recalled 
that in their radio heyday Freeman 
Gosden fAmos), now 58, and 
Charles Cerrell (Andy), now 68, 
caused Arwerica ta set its time by 
their 7 p.m sign-on¢ film theatres 


‘to halt feature and pipe-in the 


A&A’ show; and made AP&T real- 

ize that between 7-7:15 p.rk aeross: 

the land alf telephone calling fell 
ff 50%. 

While Pepe John’s coronation 
was jetplamed off its Eurovision 
kinescopes for showing the same 
night in the U.S. the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corp., in a report to 
the European Broadeasting Union 
in Amsterdam, envisions a direct 
Europe-North American telehook- 
up by 1964. 

More likely may te the 1960. 
kickoff of Latinovisien linking 
Mexico City to the U.S, as a Key 
broadcast central, with origination 
points and cut-ins to range from 
Buenos Aires to Cavaeas, Bogota 
and Havana. 


TV's Production Line | 


A production-line statistic: Tele- 
vision offers about 320 shows every 
week. Hollywood has dwindled 
from 500-and-more feature films 
to under 200 pictures, many of 
them, incidentally, made in far- 
flung locations despite the “Ho!ly- 
wood” tag. This total is a drop 
from the 292 major and independ- 
ent pictures produced the year 
before. Legit, which used to have 
75 theatres on Broadway, has 
dwindled to half that many play- 
houses, and where in another era 
there were 200-300 stage produc- 
tions now about 70 shows see 








, Shubert Alley per season, some of 


course enjoying fabulous runs of 
two and three or more years. 
Romney Wheeler, chief of the 
U.S. Information Agency's tv de- 
partment, foresees 200,000,000 
people in all foreign lands watch- 
ing tv over 50,000,000 sets, which 
is almost the gross number of sets 


in the U.S. this year. This in- 
cludes the two-and-three-set 
homes. 


USIA figured 25,000,000 sets in 
operation by year’s end in the 
Communist bloe but the Western 
countries are not doing badly 
either as the United Kingdem’s 
set count is now 8,500,000 as 
against Soviet Russia’s 2,500,000. 
West Germany has 1,500,0°0 sets. 
Understood also that the USSR 
is gearing its tv facilities aiong 
Western lines to beam into Iran 
and, in the case of East Berlin, 
the Soviet shows will be readily 
viewed by Western countries. 

Akron’s Mayor Lee A. Berg saw 
100 tv cameras placed in strategic 
trouble spots as a crime solution 
and a perhaps improved means for 


throwing the RCA color patents 
inte # common peol. NBC is still 
teleeasting 1% hoewrs of colorshows 
.@ dey But in the five years since 
it was ballyhooed im 1958 only 325,- 
000 tint sets have been sold against 
| dhe 10,000,006 black-and-white sets 
im the comparable pericd. 


| _EKegit Eyes. Capital Gzins _f 

Capital gains imvaded liegt as 
| suecessfut producers end share- 
owners sold off te investment syn- 
dieates to achieve a capital gain. 
For example. Herman Levin sold 
20% of his 30% ip of “My 
Pair Lady” for $450,009. Kermit | 
‘Bloomgarden sold off a slice of | 
“Music Man” to a Philly syndicate. 
CBS, which put up the entire $360,- | 
660: capitalization for MFL, in ex- 
change for 40° owrership of the 
| musical meantime has realized a 
net profit of $1 ta date, 
‘with the end not yet in sight. } 
| High Fimanee Im Eegit Teo! |— 

High finance in legit profit-shar- | 
ing was peinted up by “Auntie | 
Mame” which netted a $375,697, 
profit on a $3,130,100 everall gross, | 
after the show’s Brozdway rn. 
, White this represented a 62.7% | 
‘profit to the baekers, the star, 
Rosalind Russell, wound up with a 
; from the 68-week 
run of “Mame” because of her | 
| personal investment and special 
percentages as part of the deal | 
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| many. It's new in its third seasen 


'kem was alerted when @ local re- 


|past year the Congress and St. 
| James Hotels in Baltimere, both 
| within walking distance of Ford’s 
Theatre, agreed to take 
actors as guests. 


Negro 


ing itself internationaily to include 
charge accounts for traveil, hotels, 
shopping and the like. 


and others, which had two eve- 
ning showings, have added an af- 
ternoon screening. 





While it lcoks like the new) What constitutes “evening” in 
Congress in 1959 may cut the 20% | Alaska during the winter months 


British show biz names got into Cabaret tax im half, it has beem a js another factor in entertainment 


the (new-for-England) race riots 
im London, stemming from the 
Jamaican labor influx, and went en 


|nitery biz deterrent and prompted pointed out by Hurlock. 


Fair- 
Vaughm Monroe to urge perform- banks, for insiance, has only a 
ers spurning all benefits if such|few hours of daylight each day 





record against “ne Little Rock in 
Britain.” 


|ment out of business. 
TV stations im Dixie, however, | 
were hands-eff on tite still-boiling | Frone Cha-Cha te Stereo, 


segregation issue. 
Impaet ef ‘Anne Frank’ | 
While playwrights like George 
S. Kaufman, Moss Hart, Alam Jay 
Lerner-Frederick Loewe are adam- 
ant that they will never sanctiion 
any of their plays for production 
in Germany, paradoxically “The 
Diary of Anne Frank” continues 
the biggest Yank legit hit im Ger- 








in Frankfurt, has been performed 
by 102 thestres in West and Hast 


Germany, Austria and Switzerland, | 


has passed 3,100 performances on 
the second anniversary of its bow 
im Frankfurt/Main. In East and 
West Germany 24 legiters will te 
showing the play for its second 
season, and Hamburg, Berlim and 
Leipzig im east Germany have gone 
into their third consecutive seasons. 
It has become a political symbol 
im the Iron Curtaim countries, has 
been shown im 30 titeatres im East 
Germany and has been produced 
also im Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Yugoslavia. Romania, Hungary and 
Russia itse® 

The mushrooming musical tents 
vied with the summer strawhat 
operations as resort legit ventures. 


HCL—— ‘L’ for Legit Tickets | 

John Shubert was concerned 
about legit pricing itself out of 
business, aithough pyramiding 
costs admittedly compel the $6-$3 
tops for straight plays and $10-$12 
scales for the big musicals. Helen 
Hayes publicly told am interviewer 
that “no straight legit drama is 
worth $9190.” 

Boston thought a Franeoise 
Sagan ballet, “The Broken Date,” 
too pelvis-hot on-the-hoofology, 
and City Censor Walter R. Milli- 








viewer thought the Toni Lander- 
Skouratoff “gropings, posturings 
and attitudes . . . which depicts 
their adultery, ugly and contemp- 
tible.” Result: booming b.o. 

Only A&P bankrolier and show- 


taxation threatens te price the | during the height of the winter 
places which give them employ-! months. 


In the long days of summer—in- 
;cluding round-the-clock daylight 
. ‘in the far north—commercial en- 
‘Purple People’ to Volare’ tertainment has to compete with 

In the pop music field, am ava-|am extensive sports program. But 
lanche of LP albums: sold into the) that period only mkaes up about 
millions. Rock ‘n’ roll eased. “Vo-| one-quarter of the year, compared 
lare”’ sparked an Italiam cycle, dis-| with the long months when tem- 
placing the I-Love-Paris vogue.) perature and failing light keep the 
The music men made a fight anew | population indoors. 
for a tithe on jukebox royalties; urlock says theatre equipment 
the “stroll” had a brief vogue aS'/jn Alaska is equivalent — in 
@ dance manifestation; cha-cha'some cases—to the. best nabe 
versions of pop standards ‘Tea | houses im the rest of the States, 
‘For Two Cha-Cha,” ete.),, loomed!' and ranges: down from that to the 
anew. primitive im remet2 areas. Night 
ASCAP tepped $20,000,060 an-| cluty decor compares: with similar 
‘nual dividends. “My Fair Lady”) levels in the States: amd also falls 
_albums in Londen sold — a off im some places: 

.posteards. Petrillo resigned as rogramming: iti 
‘musicians’ uniom leader for healtt aioe is limited o oe pF wart 
sveasons. More and move film and! hours; and in others (Anchorage 
‘tw companies ‘including Ranit and’) ang Pairbanis) starts at noen. Pro- 
Associated Television im London) | grams are largely the same as those 
went into the disit biz, as MGM seen elsewhere im Ameviea, with 
Records came strongly te the fore | the usual local news ar personality 
as @ prime company.  . __—sspeviais. There are seven tv sta- 
| Stereo and Videotape _—| tions im alll Alaska 

One problem for theatre-owners, 
‘veally takeoff im 1959 and the says . is the fact that 
economic horizons are unlimited. | Alase’s leading imdustry is the 
Electronic stocks are beoming on | military, and the military in many 
that potential alone. | cases have their awm post theatres. 

Om another tangent, videotape’s|He doesn’t think of this as too 
‘future promises many values for | muelt of a problem, however, since 
tv programming interviews. Video-' servicemen will often pay several 
tape is expected ta achieve its full-| times as much to see the same fea- 
est potential by the rg eet te oe im town, just to get off-base. 
political campaign rolls around. Although Alaska is th s 

TV’s Emmys having followed'| growing ‘state in the lacey 
Hollywood's Oscars into the’ portionately, it has a serious un- 
-awards sweepstakes, a National employment problem. Hurlock 
Academy of Recording Arts &) warns, and it offers no “fast buck” 
Sciences came inte being, with fyture for the migrant. 

Warner Bros. Ss The new state is also undergoing 
R. Conkiin as nat am'am economic transition, which 
and Paul Weston ( Hollywood) and makes further robl F , 

Guy Lombardo (New York) head-| ching pons. Wheee 








~Stereodick and stezeetape will | 


ba was formerly the chief 

ing the west and east coast chap | industry, it is on the wane, as is 

ters. minin y thi in ine 
ais eetiiy  jaten | g, formerly third in income. 








headed a Voice of America salute 
to Irving Berlin wherein Bing 
Cresby, Rudy Vallee, Fred Astaire, 
Ethel Merman, Benny Goodman, 
Kate Smith, Paul Whiteman, Louis 
Armstrong, Ginger Rogers, Fred 
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she first made when signing to|man Huntington Hartford could 


Waring, Eddie, Canter Jo Stafford | 


create the title role. 

The wu of legit is 
now axiomatic. For example, the 
Theatre Guild was so sure of “The 
Summer of the 17th Doll,” am Aus- 
tralian play which clicked in Lon- 
don, and so uneertain about Dore 
Schary’s play about FDR, “Sunrise 
at Campobello,” that, in order to 
insure financing for the latter, the 
other play was used in a tie-in 
deal for baekers. “Doll” expired 
in three weeks and “Campobelle” 
is a smash. 

Bloomgarden’s smash_ with 
“Music Man” was another fooler. 
CBS, which did so weil with its 
financing of “My Pair Lady” had 
first refusal on the Meredith Will- 
son musical, but nixed it. Bloom- 
garden snagged two Drama Critics 
Circle awards for “Music Man” 
and “Look Homeward, Angel.” 

Incidentally, MPL, while a smash 
in London, was faint-praised on 
some aspects; the British press was 
particularly analytical in its al- 
mest fulsome coverage—unprece- 
dented frontpage stories—with ac- 
cent on Shaw’s “Pygmalion” as the 
book source. 

The 1957-58 season ended with 
“Look Homeward, Angel,” Ketti 
Frings’ adaptation of the Thomas | 
Wolfe novel, winning both the 
Pulitzer and Drama Critics Circle 
prizes. ‘Music Man” was the critics’ 
choice for the best musical, with | 
Leonard Bernstein’s “West Side | 


\. 





| 2fford a peak $600,000 loss for his 














as eost was concerned. | songsmith’s 70th biethday. 
Legit producers started a new | 
tack —romancing out-of-town angels 
because the home-grown crop of 
|New York baekers were too much 0. Henry’s Billing 
'a problem with “house seats,” de- 
mands for choice opening night — Continued from page 3 = 
| tickets and the like. : |nold when he headed the Justice 
| _ Fidel Castro put the kibosh on pept.’s antitrust division, hasn’t 
Cuba's place in the Las Vegas-| syceeeded in his long effort to find 
style gambling sun. Yank tourists | out who wrote Shakespeare’s plays. 
just didn’t come. Hilton’s swank| But Borkin, author of a book him- 
new Havana hostelry got few tour-| self on the subject of television, 
| ists from the mainland and the/|js convinced Shakespeare didn’t. 
American “syndicates,” including | A few weeks ago, President 
some Vegas money, abdicated.| Eisenhower refused a request of 
| Puerto Rico looms as the next|the Texas Heritage Foundation to 
|boom market for hotels, niteries| give Porter (O. Henry) a post- 
; and talent. |humous pardon. This news event 
| Vegas continues to make nothing | set Borkin to thinking about Por- 
| but money. This past year wit-|ter’s five-month sentence for em- 
nessed a couple of wrinkles, one | bezzlement in Austin, Tex., under 
| evolving into the other. As the|the Federal banking laws. Fed- 
| Stardust, an heretofore illfated|eral prisons were filled, and Por- 
| venture, clicked with the importa-| ter was sent to the Ohio Peniten- 


“ . participated in the three special | 
| “Jane Eyre” revival, perhaps the | shows which the U.S. Information | 
| top legit flop of ali time, so far! Service projected im Romer of the | 


|}church into the act, but it soon 


tion of Paris famed Le Lido floor- | tary at Columbus. 


show, including one nude scene, 
it started a trend of above-the- 
waist exposure which got the | 
eased off. | 

Miami Beach, having given up| 
hope for legal or “tolerated” gam- | 
bling, this winter is trying a new 
wrinkle under a “Cavalcade of 
Stars” idea whereby a pool of six 





Borkin took up his pencil and 
discovered that Porter pulled an 
O. Henry-like trick in developing 
a name connected with his prison 
but devised to keep anyone from 
knowing the stories were written 
by him, a prisoner. 

Here is_ Borkin’s 
“OHio pENitentiaRY.” 

See what it spells? 


discovery: 


clandestine strip which took on the 
aspect of a stag party-orgy. Objec- 
tive local press comment has 
pointed out that the same to-do 
would have caused no such stir in 
another country or at least city, 


The Italian night club business, 
with notable exceptions, is practi- 
cally an al fresco operation. Sum- 
mer boites in various spas around 
the country often are able to 
| import bigger acts for a short, 
| intensive season though here again 
| the accent thus is on the customer, 
| who comes to see and be seen. And 


the customer has given the local 
police quite a bit of work. Cops 
have recently received orders to 
| crack down on the homo element 
in various orbits; a drug rap in- 
| volving some names in Roman 
| aristocracy temporarily shuttered 
| one local club (since reopened) but, 
|mainly, certain customers have 
| given the sector a black eye by 
| their well-publicized antics. 

Despite Italian claims that it’s 
mainly the foreigners who cutup, 
the ratio actually appears closer 
to 50-50. Perhaps therein lies its 
success, 

Not unexpectedly, an Italian film 
will use this aspect of Rome after- 
dark as its setting and, according 
to reports, also as its theme. The 
fact that Oscar-winner Federico 
Fellini has written and will direct 
the effort, to be called “Sweet 
Life,” promises a_ hard-hitting 





approach. 
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a N.Y. to 


i 
years when the aviation industry the brass was taking care of her 
announced with great pride that a| very well and she wasn’t particu- 
passenger line has been set up| larly excited about seeing me. 

which would take the traveller Trying to get passage back “was 
from New York to Los Angeles | qgifficult. The market had broken 


L.A. In Yesteryear 
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moving media at the probable ex- 
pense of theatre business. 
Another big point in the United 
States’ films’ favor is that although 
| Germany, like most European 
countries, has a heavy accent on 
sex and love in movies, the post- 
war Germany hasn’t produced a 
single sexbomb. The land that 
gave the worid Marlene Dietrich 








ie __ 
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he confided. “You make me talk 
on and on. When a man makes 
notes, I can tell whether he’s in- 
terested by whether or not he 








come a “snooper” or a “poison-pen 
writer.” 

You remember the time you 
|}came across the blueprint of one 


has never repeated. German lead-| ¢gmpany’s projected changes in its 


in only two days! It was called 
the TAT, and cleverly it offered 
the prospective flyer an ingenious 
method of travel. 

You picked up the train in New 
York and went to Columbus, O. 
Here, you boarded a plane which 
took you to Kansas City. Once 
again you mounted a Puilman 
sleeper which took you to Albu- 
querque, and here you boarded a 
plane for Burbank, Calif. In other 
words you slept at night in the 
security of your Pullman, and flew 
in the daytime. 

The fact that the famous Notre 
Dame coach, Knute Rockne, had 
been killed during one of these 
forays into time and space dis- 
couraged a few fledgling custom- 
_ers but by no means moved John- 
son and Raison. , 

He was then a short story writer 
of note and « columnist for the 
the old N.Y. Evening Post. I 
toiled for a theatrical firm called 
Schwab & Mandel as their New 
York press agent. The diabolical 
scheme was this: I asked the press 
agent for the TAT if he would 
like to see his new airline in 
print every day for possibly two 
weeks. Naturally, he would. I 
asked my boss, Frank Mandel, 
then tending the home fires while 
his partner Laurence Schwab was 
producing the Coast company of 
one of our many musicals, if he 
would like to see said musicals in 
print everyday for szy two weeks. 
Naturally, Mandel would. 

The rest was a breeze. I knew 
that Nunnally wanted to get to 
Hollywood where he could talk to 
our old friend Herman J. Mankie- 
wicz — then with Paramount — 
about a screen job. As for me, 
well, I wanted to see a girl who 
had cold-heartedly left the New 
York company of our musical com- 
edy to go to the Coast, just be- 
cause her sister asked her to. 

The day of departure arrived for 
Nunnally and me. The farewells 
were tearful.' We felt like pio- 
neers, especially when we discov- 
ered that Will Rogers, known as 
a great flying enthusiast, was tak- 
ing the same trip. We left Grand 
Central Station and reached Col- 
umbus, O., without incident. 


| Curtiss Condor _ | 








Nunnally and I had been well) 


provided with various flasks by our 
more thoughtful friends. At Col- 
umbus we discovered that we had 
need of the cup that cheers and 
instills courage. We overdid it a 
little. On the plane, a Curtiss 
Condor (ong since at the Smith- 
sonian Institute), we sat limply 
looking at the landscape beneath 
us. The plane was a two-motor 
job. It was also built so that 
there was one line of seats against 
the windows, an aisie, then two 
lines of seats, which honeymoon- 
ers fancied. Nunnally took the seat 
near the window, I sat next to him, 
neither one of us feeling like a 
honeymooner. 

Suddenly, Johnson nudged me. 
He pointed out of the window 
where we could plainly see that 
the starboard motor was on fire 
—or at least it looked like it to 
us city folks. I told Nunnally to 
inform the steward. Johnson felt 
he’d be making an ass of himself. 
Probably all motors flew like this 
in midair. I insisted—and as luck 
would have it—the steward came 
by, a young man with a dicky and 
a braided uniform. Nunnally com- 
promised. He pointed. The ste- 
ward took one look and rushed 
pellmell for the pilot's compart- 
ment. 

That's how we landed in an 
Ohio squash patch. That's also 
how we happened to board the 
very same train we had taken 
to Columbus from New York, only 
this time from Kansas City. We 
were twelve hours behind sched- 
ule. 

The rest of the trip was tedious 
and uneventful. We flew. the Ford 
tri-motored planes into Burbank 
and then to the Hotel Bilimore. 

Was my boss delighted to see 
me? No! What, he wanted. to 
know, was I doing in Los Angeles 
when I had two shows in New 
York? 
pronto. 


| trying to get to Wall Street. 
| think I slept in the washroom. 
| As for Nunnally, he remained 
in Hollywood to see the sights and 
|make those contacts, to which he 
later returned—and the rest is 
history. . 


_ Public Morals 
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locked up in the hands of 
Tonsons and the Lintons of the 
age, who will set what price 
upon it their avarice chooses 
to demand, till the public be- 
come as much their slaves as 
their own hackney compilers 
are.” 
In the U.S. there were repercus- 
sions and the several Colonies from 


which specified a limited term. 
When the Constitution of the 
United States was adopted it took 
cognizance of this struggle. It is 
interesting to note that authors 
and inventors are the sole per- 
sons specifically referred to for 
protection. 

ticle 1, §8, provided: 

“The Congress shall have 
Power . . . To promote the 
Progress of Science and useful 
Arts, by securing for limited 
times to Authors and Inven- 
tors the exclusive right to 
their respective Writings and 
Discoveries.” (Emphasis sup- 
pliea). 

Luther H. Evans, Librarian of 
the Library of Congress, in an ad- 
dress entitled “Copyright and the 
| Public Interest,” in referring to the 
| statutes passed under this constitu- 
| tional grant and the limited periods 
{of protection, said: 

“But the price which the au- 
thor and his assigns may not 
unreasonably be asked to pay 
for full protection in whatever 
varied forms the work appears 
is that, after a limited period, 
both the essential idea and all 
its transformations are the 
property of the public free and 
unrestricted.” 

Persons who insist on claiming 
a monopolistic right after such 
rights have expired are acting not 
in the public interest, but contrary 
thereto. The weight of moral 
force lies with those who, while 
respecting copyright during its 
term, insist on their rights as part 
of the public to utilize such mat- 
erial for the advancement of learn- 
ing when the term has expired. 


‘Love U.S. Films’ 
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independents; and (c) MPEA mem- 
bers’ aid to get German films shown 
in the States—all points that will 
have to be negotiated and re- 
negotiated from time to time. 
Germans continually point up 
the $18,000,000 earnings the 
United States member companies 














they earned last year in the States. 


“Of course, here as everywhere 
our fortune is pretty much aligned 
with the prosperity of the coun- 
try,” Hochstetter emphasized. 
“Germany is a prosperous grow- 
ing country. As long as it remains 
on the upbeat and needs our pic- 
| tures, there will be few discrimina- 
, tions and restrictions.” 





|| Television Threat | 
| -With a current 2,000,000 tele- 
vision sets in West Germany in- 
cluding West Berlin, the definite 
threat from this industry is being 
felt, especially with the commer- 
cial channel coming. Just as tele- 
| vision conked boxoffice receipts 
|in the United States, France and 
_ England, a similar decline is an- 
| ticipated here. German viewers 
| now have generally only one state- 
controlled channel to watch in 
| each city, and tv is heavily accent- 
ing the “cultural.” But when the 
new commercial television, ex- 
pected in 1960, comes into being, 


'and everyone in Hollywood was | 





1783 to 1786 adopted acts for the | 
encouragement of literature, all of | 


ing ladies are like Romy Schneider, 
a sweet little ingenue, and Maria 
Schell, who resembles someone’s 


|harassed sister. There’s a big 
demand for the Kim Novaks, 
Jayne Mansfields, Marilyn Mon- 
roes. 

| Germans like nearly every 


| United States film which doesn’t 
| have a narrow or provincial theme 
for which they have no frame of 
reference. Action pictures, cow- 
| begs, cops and robbers, sex and 
good romantic themes are good 
| here, Hochstetter points up. 
| Germans are distressed by mili- 
| tary themes for several reasons— 
Nazi overtones portraying German 
soldiers as hideous monsters and 
| reminding them of past evils; be- 
| cause of local political party cam- 
| paigns against atomic warfare and 
ithe again growing German mili- 
| tary; and because it's a sore re- 
| minder that they lost the war. 
Exception last year was the huge 
success of “ridge on the River 
Kwai,” but theoreticians explain 
that it emphasizes the follies of 
war and is thus acceptable to the 
present German mentality. 
Basically the same pictures go 
big here as in the States—excep- 
tion is some musicals, where it’s 
| difficult to get the idiom across. 


| ‘Ax’ Out of Tax 


true of the directors, stars, authors 
| (with certain exceptions) and most 
others in the entertainment world. 
In fact, it is true of anyone with 
a fluctuating income compared 
with a person with a steady income. 

Obviously, there is something to 
be corrected here. If there is to 
he any tax favoritism, it should be 
ithe venturesome spirit, the risk- 
ltaker, the creative fellow 
should get the accolade, and not 
the person who is playing it safe. 
At the very least no penalty should 
he imposed on the guy with spunk 
cr on an employment that has its 
ups and downs instead of regular 
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| exchange system. The story, with- 
in the overall framework of in- 


dustry economies, hit on Wednes- | 


day. That same afternoon, there 
was an indignant denial of the ar- 
ticle. “Completely false,” shouted 
a top executive. 
ble!” 
“for the sake of the morale of 
the men in the field.” No retrac- 


tion since tne original plan 
promptly was implemented, as 
printed: 


Luck favors a reporter some 
days. There was the hard-to- 
reach executive who never re- 


turned calis, never answered 
notes, would never set up an 
appointment. Suddenly you 


have a wonderful meeting with 
him. He talks freely. Stories 
gush from him. Never has he 
been so available, so gracious. 
Why? You find out later. You 
caught him when he was ez- 
pansive, contented, feeling 
good. He had just gotten his 
divorce that day! 


People a reporter talk to range 
from reserved but literate Brit- 
ishers, to voluble Frenchmen, to 
monosyllabic Russians to tightlip- 
ped American lawyers, bombastic 
producers and charming ac- 
tresses. Usually it’s a mistake to 
take notes. The “subject” freezes 
|in horror. The more the reporter 
|makes notes, the more his inter- 
viewees become convinced they're 
to be misquoted in big, black head- 
lines. 





“It's irresponsi- | 
He demanded a retraction | 


makes notes. With you, I just keep 
rambling cn, and I may be say- 
ing things I shouldn't.” 

Possibly the cleverest man at the 
interview game is Eric Johnston. 
He never refuses a question, but 
has a way of answering it so that 
the writer is hard-put to cull news 
from it without reading into it a 
| meaning that may or may not be 
there. Like so many of his con- 


}freres in t-e film business, John- 
}ston hates being pinned down on 


‘of fun, 


| specifics. 

An executive called in regard to 
certain film rights his company 
was supposed to have on a best- 
seller, first stated his outfit had 
the rights. A little more talk and 
he made the comment: “We con- 
strue our contract to read that we 
unquestionably have the rights.” 
Did he actually have the rights, 
or didn’t he?. Mr. Executive bris- 
tled, “What is this, a cross-eram- 
ination,” and hung up. He was 
was hurt. (P.S. He didn’t have the 
rights.) 


But being on VarRiETy and cov- 
ering the film beat can be a lot 
too, and pleasure. Like 
' seeing a friend bring in a noth- 
|ing import and seeing him make 
a mint with it. Or getting that 
| grateful note that invariably says 
;something about having been 
quoted so accurately (the implica- 
| tion always being that the opposite 
| was expected). Or prognosticat- 
jing a trend that materializes. Or 
| coming across a real, solid “beat” 
that gets picked up all over the 





| There was that interview with | country (with or without credit to 


| Harry Belafonte. He talked and 
| the VARIETY reporter just listened. 
After a while, the star stopped un- 


Variety). Or seeing a truly fine 
picture from time to time which 
|makes you proud to be associated 





easily. “This is very irritating,” ' with the industry. 














| ltalo Cleffers’ Jackpot 
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who “Nel Blu, Dipinto di Blu,” which numerable other songfests which 


topped the field at the 1958 San | yearly spring up in the wake of 
Remo Festival of Song. Additional | the top two, in other main cities 
prestige came from the subsequent | and on down the line to one-night 


success of the top songs at the | “fests” 


in the hinterland areas. 


1958 Naples event, at which, in-| The pattern rarely varies: singer 


cidentally, the main controversy | after 


centered around the failure to ad- 


;mit Modugno’s entry, “O’ Caffe.” 
___Top Events | 
San Remo and Naples are then, 


pay checks, 
The two “heavies” in this drama | 

have already been identified. One| ; 
the top events. Both, at one time, 


a | 
is the climbing rate brackets. The | nad been sponsored by RAI-TV 
other is the calculation of the tax | itself (in view of the fact that it 





| 
ee 


made here as against the $208,000 | 


on ae year-by-year basis. Rate 
brackets are here to stay. At least 
it is inconceivable that in this 
| sophisticated day and age every- 
body, rich and poor, will pay the 
| same income tax rate. The thing 
that must give, therefore, is year- 
by-year figuring. 

Average income, rather than a 
particular year’s income, imme- 
| diately suggests itself. The enter- 
|taimment. world has recognized 
| this for some time and has been 
urging Congress to put averaging 
into the law. Many congressmen 
have expressed sympathy. Some 
|} have gone further and introduced 
bills.to permit one form or another 
ef averaging. 

The Treasury Department has 
been resisting the idea (not on 
principle but because it would tear 
down tax revenues) Actually, 
since our country has a _ very 
Gynamic economy, a tax change 
that eliminated the penalty on 
risk-taking or fluctuating income 
could be counted on te release 
jenergy and initiative that would 
} develop more income and revenue 
than ever before. The Government 
could therefore wind up with more 
“take”—-and more justice, 

At all events, it looks like 1959 
will be the year of decision. Un- 
happiness about our tax laws has 
been expressed in many quarters. 
Congress is recognizing a ground- 
swell over the fact that some peo- 
ple are unnecessarily favored, and 
some are unnecessarily hurt. It 
looks as if there’s going to be a 
complete overhaul of the tax laws 
in 1959. 
| Now is the time for the enter- 
|tainment world to galvanize its 
'forces and make its case. Other- 


He ordered me home| it will accent “entertainment’— | wise, show business can wind up 
As for the girl—one of! and give a big boost to this fast- | as no business, 


was to serve, in a way, as a pre- 
‘selection of songs the national 
|met was predominantly to air in 
| subesquent months). Following the 
lawsuit-studded early controver- 
sies, in which disappointed song- 
writers accused the organizers of 
accepting bribes, while the jury 
| judgment was similarly deplored, 
RAI-TV handed the organization of 
both events back to third parties, 
who have since taken on the un- 
grateful role of the accused. RAI- 
TV, however, continues to pick up 
both events both on television and 
radio. (This year’s fests have also 
been beamed across Europe via the 
Eurovision links.) 

The lack of disk jockeys or other 
means of projection of songs, plus 
the arrangement by which RAI 
promises to give winners and some 
runners-up 2n adequate exposure 
over radio and TV during the sub- 
sequent year, make these events 
so vitally important to songwriters 
and publishers in this country, 
triggering the almost inevitable 
tooth-and-claw fight. An 
cepted,” not to mention winning 
song, is “in”; few others have a 


singer, introduced by a 
comedian or emcee, takes his turn 
at the mike, singing the latest “hit 
from San Remo” or the like to 
wild applause. Nothing else. 

There is hardly a day during 
which a songfest is not being held 
somewhere on the peninsula, or 
a writer suing another, or a pub- 
lisher accusing a fest of favoritism, 
etc. And so it will go on. 

Next date: Jan. 29-30-31, at San 
Remo. 
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dominant 70% slice of the market. 
The rest is covered by French, 
Italian, British, Russian, German, 
Spanish, etc. 

Pictures are released in their 





| 
| 
} 


| 
| 


| 
| 


original versions with Greek sub- 
titles. Key cities’ first run per- 
centage is around to 40 to 45° and 
very rarely more on exceptional pic- 
tures. This is due to the high rent 
paid to theatres’ owners by exhibi- 
tors who along with distributors 
are constantly complaining against 
high admission tax (489%) to no 
avail. 

In spite of this, however, new 
first run cinemas are built in 


“ac.| Athens, and Pireaus. The newest 


| additions are the Select in Patis- 


chance to crash through to total | 


success. Hence the pressure is 
applied early, to get the song ac- 
cepted, then later, to influence the 
final votes at the festival. In an 
attempt to avoid charges of rigged 
voting, organizers have recently 
devised a complicated polling set- 
up by which chance-picked juries 
in several Italian cities add their 


sion Street, Athens, which has a 
seating capacity of 1,200 seats, and 
the Olympion in Pireaus with 1,000 
seats. Apart from these a consid- 
erable number of new cinemas 
have been built in Athens and 
Pireaus area for winter, summer or 
all year round operations. : 
With Columbia now in Damas- 
kenos & Michaelides hands, almost 
all American companies are repre- 


“popular” votes to those of the | sented by this combine with the 


festival jury. 
| But, while San Remo and Naples 


| 
| 


| 


exception of 20th Century-Fox 
which is enfranchised to Spyros 


can make or break a writer and/ | Skouras’ nephew and Paramount 


or publisher, the singers involved | which 


is represented by Savas 


are generally less lavishly paid,| Films. Damaskenos & Michaelides 


consideration being that their pro- 
jection at these events pays off in 
publicity. Consequently, they tend 
} to cash in their chips at the in- 





i 


are importing many European films 
and own or control most of the 
first run theatres in the key Greek 
cities. 
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Japanese Film Statistic 


Statistics provided by Uni-Japan 


Tokyo. 
(Assn. for the Diffusion of Japa- 


nese Films Abroad Inc.) show that 579,566,000 persons went to the 
cinema in Japan from January to June of 1958. This reveals a con- 
tinuing steady climb as evidenced by comparing the above figure with 


the same periods in 1957 (554,896 
(430,828,000). 
While attendance shows a 4.4% 


000), 1956 (496,123,000) and 1955 


gain for the first six months of 


calendar 1958 over the same 1957 segment, b.o. receipts were up 7.6° 


to 37,729,659,000 yen ($104,804,608 


at legal rate), excluding tax. In- 


cluding tax. which averaged 22.1% of admissions, the b.o. take was 


$127,722,417. 


The average admission price was 65.10 yen (17c), an increase of 3.3%. 

Feature-length productions produced and released by Japan during 
Jan.-June 1958 totalled 244 with an average footage of 7,377. Fifteen 
companies participated, with the Big Six (Shochiku, Teho, Daiei, Nik- 
katsu, Toei and Shintoho) being credited with the great majority. Of 
the total, 83 were in color and 143 were wide screen. 

A considerable increase in the production schedule was anticipated 


for the final six months of 1958 as 


Japan swung to heavy double-fea- 


ture programming after mid-year. The complete 1957 production total 
was 443 with 514 registered for 1956. 

Latest available figures showed 6,863 motion picture theatres in Japan 
with 617 in Tokyo, 257 in Osaka, 91 in Kobe, 84 in Yokohama, 121 in 
Nagoya, and 71 in Kyoto. The total seating capacity was in excess of 
three million with theatres having an average of 440 seats. 


(Japan's population is £9,283,823 
998,185 rural.) 


Exports for Jan.-June 1958 listed 484 features sold on a flat rate | 


, 50,285,638 being urban and 38,- 


basis and 63 on percentage deals. The breakdown for the period is as 
follows, with the first column of figures giving the number of films 
sold at flat rates, the second giving the number sold on a percentage 
basis and the third giving the total flat rate income for those films and 


that country. All figures are in dollars. 





~ TO DOLLAR AREAS 





United States 
Okinawa 
Thailand 
Poland 
Venezuela 
Israel 
Argentina 
Hong Kong 
Crechoslovakia 
Burma 
Peru 
Bulgaria 
Spain 
England 
Belgium 
Finland 
Vietnam 





Hong Kong 
Thailand 
Indonesia 
Denmark 
Russia 
France 
Italy Paces 
Mainland China ......... 
Brazil 

Germany 


Totals 


Imports for Jan.-Jure 1958 totalled 83 with the 
U.S.A. (59), France (8), England (6), Italy (4), 


down 


TO NON-DOLLAR AREAS 


FLAT-RATE 

IN $ 

163,484 

273,084 
2,126 
2.733 
2.169 
2,115 


~ 
as 


° 


"we 


“Swe SoONcCoRCoCOCOCOUS 


12,131 
9.385 


— 


SOnCoOHKRORGAONNUH 


1,400 
2.508 


855 


FLAT-RATE 
IN $ 
31,221 
15,214 

2.100 
742 
15,002 
6,358 


FLAT ON ‘ec 


83,437 
35,180 
63 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
2 
0 
4 


1 


661,306 
following break- 
USSR (1), Ger- 


484 68 


many (3), other European (2), South America (0) and Asia (0). 








Tax Relief 








mendation of what should be spent 
for what. Congress has the final 
say, through appropriations bills, 
of which expenditures can be 
made. Shortly after the November 
election, the most one-sided Demo- 
cratic victory in 22 years, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said the nation 
chose “big spenders.”” The Demo- 
crats dispute such an assessment, 
but the months ahead will hold the 
verdict. 

Rep. Wilbur Mills (D-Ark.), 
chairman of the House Ways & 
Means Committee, which, under 
the Constitutional process must 
originate all tax legislation, con- 
firmed in an interview that his 
committee will give consideration 
early in the session to several tax 
changes being advocated by the 
Treasury Dept. 

Some are of a technical nature, 
but one is a proposal which would 
have the effect of raising taxes on 
cooperatives. Another would in- 
crease the gasoline tax. 

Once a tax bill comes up for 
consideration, advocates of halving 
the cabaret tax are almost certain 
to try to amend such a bill to give 
relief to the depressed night club 
business. Whether such an effort 
can succeed in 1959 remains to be 
seen. The advance odds would 
appear to be against it. 

Rep. Frank Thompson Jr. (D- 
N.J.) is trying to win support for 
his novel approach to giving a tax 
benefit where live performers are 
used, The Thompson Bill, prepared 
for introduction the day Congress 
reconvenes, would exempt the first 
$2 of an admission ticket from 
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Federal tax when a “substantial 
part” of the program involved is 
“performed in person within the 
place of admission.” This would 
include any motion picture theatre 
with a vaudeville layout or any 
other program in which “in per- 
son” talent constitutes an impor- 
tant segment of the enteriainment. 
Obviously, it is aimed at such all- 
live shows as ballets, musical of- 
ferings, legitimate theatre and the 
like. 

A second feature of the Thomp- 
son measure would knife the cab- 
aret tax in half. 

Congress in 1958 gave long- 
awaited tax relief on admission 
tickets, a help which took effect 
Jan. 1. Under this successful effort, 
spearheaded by Sen. Robert S. 
Kerr (D-Okla.), powerful member 
of the Senate Finance Committee, 
the first $1 of any admission 
ticket, reyardless of the total price, 
is tax exempt. It was adopted over 
the opposition of the Treasury 
Dept. 

The political significance of the 
Thompson proposal is that the Con- 
gressman introducing it is a Demo- 
crat and it already has the support 
of a key Republican organization, 
the egghead Committee of Arts and 
Sciences for Eisenhower. It also 
has backing of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians and Clarence 
Derwent, prexy of the American 
National Theatre & Academy. 

And while the Treasury Dept. is 
certain to oppose any tax change 
that would result in less income for 
Uncle Sam, there is a chance. 


Plotting a Feature Film | 
To Be Shot in Chicago 


Chicago. 

Vet Chicago filmite Chuck Teitel | 
(whose father, Abe, now on the} 
Coast, founded the World Play- 
house arty on Michigan Ave.) is 
planning to expand his Windy City 
activities to include feature pic- 
ture production. In _ association 
with Dan Goldberg (onetime legit 
producer, tradepaperman and pub- 
licist) Teitel is casting about for 
a suitable “offbeat” script to be 
localed and shot in Chicago. 

Teitel points out that his city is 


_an important centre of commercial 


film production, and sees no rea- 
son why it can’t recover some of 
its old lustre in the theatrical pix 
sun. He and Goldberg, he says, 
have already looked over (and dis- 
carded) some 100 original scripts 
including entries from several 
established authors. Provided the 
right yarn pops up in time, it’s 
planned to start lensing the pic 
in April or May. Pair want a 
“neo-realist” adult theme a la 
“Waterfront,” “Little Fugitive,” 
etc., but aren't certain yet what 
screen process to shoot in or 
whether it’s to have color. 

Teitel and Goldberg will share 
production credit under banner of 
the Teitel Film Corp., Teitel’s im- 
port distributorship. Capitaliza- 
tion will depend on the final script. 
Teitel says he has a number of 
potential investors lined up for the 
major bankrolling, with he and 
Goldberg also planning to sink 
some coin into the project. If pro- 
duction is met and the pic clicks, 
it'll likely be followed by a one-a- 
year sked. 

It’s planned to use mostly local 
talent, though it may be necessary 
to import a few Hollywood and/or 
New York thesps. 

Teitel, besides his distributor- 
exhibitor status, also operates a 
film praisery with Goldberg. 


INC Helps Build 
Arg. Pix Peace 


Buenos Aires. 

The National Screen Institute, 
now dubbed INC (Instituto Na- 
conal de Cinematografia) at a 
confab in the Cervantes Theatre, | 
and director Emilio Zolezzi, the 
Education Ministry’s rep on the 
board reported on INC’s achieve- 
ments in the five months since 
the Frondizi-appointed board, took 
office last May. 

Best of the achievements was in 
evidence in the conference room 
since such major exhibitors as 
Francisco Lococo Sr. sat amicably 
beside former bitter producer op- 
ponents such as Daniel Tinayre or 
Carlos Borcosque, with distribu- 
tors and film stars amiably spotted 
about. 

Recent native releases, notably 
Catrano Catrani’s “Alto Parana” 
and Artistas Argentinos Asociados’ 
“El Jefe” are enjoying excellent 
runs, both here and in the prov- 
inces, which seems to have broken 
the jinx hanging over Argentina's 
film industry for so long. The INC 
can’t be blamed for taking some 
of the credit for the atmosphere 
of success surrounding the confab. 

The present INC setup is un- 
doubtedly implementing the Aram- 
buru government Film Law (which 
Zolezzi disclosed was patterned on 
France’s legislation) to best effect, 
conscientiously and honestly seek- 
ing to pull the industry out of its 
moral and financial doldrums. 
While the report stressed that INC 
does all it can to cut red tape and 
promote the industry’s interests 
as quickly as _ possible, Zolezzi | 
appealed to producers to rational- | 
ize their own organizations. 


Dallas Arter’s Decade 
Dallas. | 
The 10th anniversary jubilee of 
the Coronet Theatre will start to- | 








|day (23) with the presentation of | 


“Lovers and Thieves,” the last 


‘screen satire written by the late 


| las. 


| series of top films as the Coronet's 
‘anniversary jubilee. | 


French author and film director, | 
Sascha Guitry. | 

The Coronet Theatre made its 
debut in 1948 under the manage- | 
ment of Alfred Sack as the first | 
motion picture art theatre in Dal- | 


Sack has planned a 60 day | 


gs Chuck Teitel, Dan Goldberg GERMAN DUBBING AN ART 


BUT NOT TO ‘ARTY’ LEGITS 


By HAZEL GUILD 


Frankfurt. 
Many millions of filmgoers in 
West Germany are firmly con- 


vinced that the Holivwood leading 
lights—Kim Novak, Elizabeth Tay- 
lor, Rock Hudson, John Wayne et 
al—speak flawless German. 
Reason is that when the Ameri- 
can films are shown in the theatres 
here, they are so perfectly syn- 
chronized with matching lip move- 
ments even in closeups that it's 
nearly impossible to note that the 
stars weren't speaking German. 
It's a trade gag of the sync labs 
that even the industry experts are 
sometimes fooled when seeing a 
dubbed picture and asked to tell 


in what language in was originally | 


made. 

Bavaria Film Studios in Geisel- 
gasteig, near Munich, do about 
10° of the dubbing for American 
pictures, and are especially known 


for their skill in matching lip 
movements. Cost of the job, com- 
plete synchronization with cne 


German print, is about 25,000 Ger- 
man marks (about $6,000). 

“Almost nothing is impossible 
for us in dubbing American pic- 
tures into German now,” accord- 
ing to Peter von Schlieffen who 
heads Bavaria’s dubbing division 
“We do it by nose, as the German 
saying goes.” 

Dubbing American fiims into 
German is fairly easy since words 
in the two languages are often 
similar in sound and _ length. 
French, likewise, can easily be as- 
similated into German. 

Next down the list of difficul- 
ties in sync is Italian because the 
people talk so rapidly and say so 
many words. 

Since the Scandinavians put the 
accent on the last syllable of a 
word insiead of the first, as English 
and German speech generally does, 
these films are more difficult to 
syne unnoticeably. 

Impossible to dub, though, are 
the Oriental films, because the 
movements cf the lips and sounds 
of the words are completely dif- 
ferent. 

Doing the American picture into 
German takes from five to six 


| weeks. and the average $6.000 fee 


is believed about a quarter of 
what the same job weuld cost in 
the States. 

“We have more experience in 
dubbing than the Americans do,” 
von Schlieffen explains. Even be- 
fore the war, Germany was buying 
films from other European coun- 
tries, and the audience demanded 
that the pictures be played in their 
native tongue. 

Translation of the American 
script into German starts the six 
weeks work required for the syne 
here. Then a writer and actor go 
over the script, reading it as they 


view the picture to see how the 
words fit the lip movements. 
Names Kept Secret __ 
Stage, radio, television and 
screen actors from Munich and 


‘from as tar away as Hamburg, Ber- 


lin, Duesseldorf, are hired to do 
the dubbing. But usually the‘r 
identities are kept secret. For one 
reason, well-known actors feel it 
hurts their prestige—although not 
their bank accounts—to be associ- 
ated with dub work. Some stage 
directors feel it is unarty to dub, 
and object to their actors working 
at this employment. And in the 
past, when the local publicity fea- 
tured such ads as “Danny Kaye is 
dubbed in this film by Georg 
Thomalla,” the German film critics 
gave too much emphasis to the 
German star doing the dubbing. 

Because one Duesseldorf stage 
director objected to members of 
his theatre group deing dubbi g, 
the sessions were sometimes sched- 
uled for midnight until eight a.m. 
Players finished their roles, rushed 
off to nearby Remagen to work 
all night at » -vne job, and re- 
turned to th: ic homes to sleep dur- 
ing the day. But this black-of-the- 
night work isn't usual today 

Leading German dubbing studios 
keep a master list of leading 
American stars, with the German 
actors and actresses who generally 
speak their parts. The local talent 
depending on name and ability for 
syne, gets from $40 to $75 a day 
for working at the voice duplica- 
tion. 

Then, whenever Judy 
or Kim Novak or Gary Cooper is 
in a film, the same German syn- 
chronizes the voice. So the local 


| train 


audience identifies a particular 
German voice with each leading 
American performer, and_ the 


voices become as characteristic as 
the peculiar husky tones of Lauren 
Bacall or Aldo Ray’s grating tones, 

Dub actors don’t memorize their 
lines, since the script is read in 
short scenes with the images un- 
recling in front. The film is split 
into from 500 to 700 takes, and 
these are recorded at the rate of 
120 to 150 dail Generally three 
takes is the maximum required 
to get a perfect match 

Acoustics are dubbed in along 
with the voices, and it’s the custom 
in Germany to change the sounds 
to match the local atmosphere. A 

may sound differently in 
Germany from in the States, for 
example, since voices sound dif- 
ferent in a small room from con- 
versation spoken in the outdoors, 
the dubbing is done either in a 
closet-like compact area or in a 
vast chamber with special effects, 

American music is generally 
kept in a musical, with the U.S. 
stars continuing the lyrics. But in 
a recent especially successful pic, 
the French “Port des Liliaes,” t'.e 
French guitarist became a German 
who sang in his native tongue. It 
proved very popular with the local 
audiences. 

Surprisingly, says von Schlief- 
fen, “You can take a good picture 
and make it even better. But you 
certainly can't synchronize a lousy 
picture into a great film.” 


D.C. Crystal Ball 


Continued from page 13 Qomeed 
in one week in July, a 5° jump 
over comparable week of °57. 
Commerce Dept. said the up- 
ward trend of boxoffice receipts 














| should be maintained at its present 


| nually, 


Holliday | 


level.” 

“Though it is not expected,” re- 
1959 will increase’ greatly, it 
port added, “that attendance in 
in '58, expected to reach $1,200,- 
000 ($4,000,000 over ‘57 but $5,- 
000,000 under °56), is largely ex- 
plained by higher admissior prices 
in '58, as shown in Labor Depart- 


ment consumer price index sur- 
veys. The index, it was pointed 
out, was 124.7 in '56, 130.5 in ‘57 


and, for the first three quarters of 
58 was 137.8, 136.0 and 134.8, re- 
spectively, all highest ever. 

Bureau of Census figures in- 
cluded in report counted 18,560 
motion picture theatres in opera- 
tion in U.S. in 1954, with 3,799 of 
them drive-ins. As of Jan. 1, 1958, 
there were 17,825 theatres operat- 
ing, of which 4,400 were ozoners. 

“A bright factor in the exhibi- 
tion field has been the steady 
growth in the number of drive-in 
theatres,” report said. 

Report took notice of fact that 
motion picture theatres are get- 
ting less than their share: of in- 
creasing public appetite for enter- 
tainment. Dollar outlay for all 
types of recreation has climbed an- 
with motion pictures fol- 
lowing the trend only through ‘46. 
Starting with ‘47, film theatre re- 
ceipts fell behind national per- 
centage increase in expenditures 
for entertainment. 

During ‘°49-'53 period, report 
said, an average of about 360 U.S. 
feature films were produced an- 
nually. In ‘54-55, production fell 
to about 250, followed by an up- 
surge in ‘56 (272 produced) and 
57 (300). A factor in "56-57 was 
increase of production by inde- 
pendent film companies, who com- 
pleted some 140 features in '57. 
In ‘58, report continued, first 11 
months saw only about 200 feature 
films completed, with ohly 80 of 
them by independents 

Report said capital invested in 
the U.S. film industry is estimated 
at $2,.738,700,000, of which about 
93°% is accounted for by motion 
picture theatres. Approximately 
143,000 people are employed in 
the industry, with an annual pay- 
roll of approximately $446,750,000. 

Concludes the report: “Itis... 
becoming more evident that the 
producer and the exhibitor must 
work together through star parti- 
cipation in selling the picture to 
the public, for it is still the star 
and the story that draws the au- 
dience, and it is to the advantage 
of both that attendance be in- 
creased.” 
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~ Showmen and Showmanship 








ed someone else’s words (i shall 
not stop to distinguish between 
that and keen editorial selection 
and revision) the counterfeit was 
disguised. The illusion was main- 
tained that these are your Presi- 
dent’s brave words. 

But today we announce on the 
front page of the N.Y. Times that 
the President has engaged a new 
“ghost writer.” Dr. Malcolm C. 
Moos. The word “ghost” becomes 
anomalous. He is no ghost at all. 
He is identified by name, and his 
picture appears together with a 
detailed biographical sketch, as if 
he were taking an official Govern- 
ment post. The illusion is de- 
stroyed. We. are made conscious 
of the fact that the President’s 
next speech doesn’t sound, or 
worse still, doesn’t mean the same 
as his previous ones. And the rea- 
son is no longer a mystery. We 
now know. We are seeing the 
President, but of course we are 
listening to his new ghost writer 
fully embodied. 


| Where It Differs | 


When you have a Churchill or 
Stevenson, disillusionment is im- 
possible. Who could be their ghost 
writers? And even when in the 
midst of a campaign some of us 
helped prepare addresses for Adlai 
Stevenson, I can attest from first- 
hand knowledge that his sharp 
blue pencil, copious additions, and 
brilliant phrasing still made the 
end product really his own. 

There is much to be said about 
the lowered standards in our ptib- 
lic life which make the acceptance 
of tinsel instead of gold the cus- 
tomary practice. But this is a sub- 
ject which, if properly treated, 
would make this issue of VARIETY 
as fat as the latest O’Hara novel. 
You understand, I am not discus- 
sing morals, but showmanship. 

ecepting, for the purpose of this 
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Jack Benny, Eddie Cantor or Bob 
Hope who was the funny man, not 
some unknown writer. I recall 
drafting contracts between stars 
and their writers in which the 
self-effacing character of the writer 
was specified. He was enjoined by 
contract provision from spreading 
the trade secret of his existence. 
The illusion was maintained that 
the performer was really an in- 
ventively humorous man, 


But today we list the names of 


card following the televised pro- 
gram. Incidentally, their very num- 
ber is a reflection on the barren- 
ness of the star. But worse than 
this, leading stars join actively in 


that they are real comedians. They 
constantly jest about their writers. 
For example, Milton Berle will in- 


off-wing and saying his writer will 
hear from him about the material, 
or “I told him that joke wouldn't 
go.” 

If two comedians appear and en- 
gage in the gambit of insult, one 
will reply, “I'll have a good an- 


this and other devices our come- 
dians eagerly advertise their roles 
as mere deliverers of text, rather 
than as creative humorisis. 
Without any realization of the 
|process of disillusionment which 
;they are engaged in, our artists 
‘educate audiences to regard them 
in the contemptuous light of par- 
| rots uttering another's witticisms. 


| Dubious Showmanship 


| Is this good showmanship? Per- 
haps we can find at least part of 
the answer to the short life of our 
artists in this self-destruction. For 
|popularity depends in great mea- 
| sure on affection, and how can an 
audience develop affection for a 
reciting machine who virtually an- 











=|reading a Teleprompter 





all the gag writers on the credit | 


the tearing down of the illusion | 


crease a feeble laugh by looking | 


swer wren my writer arrives.” By 








was embarrassed by the disillusion- 
ment. I could see millions of view- 
ers conditioned to know that any 
scene they see hereafter is not as 
it seems, but that all the actors are 
which 
| better behave mechanically. For | publications in recent years. So 
| the sake of one comic idea, Allen} much so and in such sweep, often 
‘had symbolically placed the tele-|to the disservice of the reader, 
prompter in midstage of every | that it may be time for one to ery 
other sketch he will ever perform, | in the wilderness versus the prac- 
land had done the same disservice | tice; not all of the practice but 
|to all other programs. | some of it. 
} had begun with an illustration | Variety itself is not exempt. 
from politics. The distinction | Some of its copy editors go along 
| should be made that in public | with an unwritten law around here 
| officials illusion is hypocrisy and | that puis a damper on overuse of 
| condemnatory in itself. the hyphen. At least one of these 
Why Kill Dlusion? | | editors can reconcile himself to 
— ——__—___—_____—___——— | that “overuse” business, but one 
| But in the theatre, illusion is} man’s overuse is another ‘man’s 
|an honorable coin. It is the essence | ynderuse. It is a hard fact of 
|of the art. A plot is good if the | punctuation life that many a hy- 
illusion is so steadily maintained | phen is a matter of taste or choice. 
that the viewer is transported into| An extra hyphen seldom hurts; 
|the land of make-believe as if he |the absence of one might make 
were i e- A reading more difficult. 
is bad if improbability or other) what is so wrong with a hyphen, 
defects break the ee and | acmeeer superfluous it may be re- 
mind the pgover od that he is only | -arded by some publications, if it 
watching a performance. |is an aid to clarity; particularly so 
Therefore the ethics are re-|in a busy-busy world? What’s 
' versed. In politics emotion fraud-| more, does overuse battle with 
| ulently created is dishonest. In| esthetics or his sense of literary 
| art the objective is to achieve emo- | purity? 
tion by illusion. Then why deliber- Years ago, the incomparable 
|ately break the spell? |F. P. A., then paragrapher-in-chief 
Would you like the director of | of the old N.Y. World, chided the 
a play to stand out front and tell | involved high command for per- 
the audience just how he is abvut | mitting the lettering, “Comic Art 
to achieve an effect? Do you want | Editor,” to appear on the office 
a subtitle on your movie saying | door of the editor in question. It 
the girl riding the horse in the | was Franklin P. Adams’ view that 
next scene is not Elizabeth Taylor “Comic Art Editor” is an art edi- 
but her stand-in Mary Ellis? |tor who is a comedian; and that 
| I hear so much about the great | the phrasing should properly have 
showmen of the past, dating back | been “Comic-Art Editor,” 
to the first circus. I am sure no|more clearly described his func- 
barker ever disillusioned his pro- tion, the only expense being a 
spective customer by announcing | little hyphen between the first two 
that the bearded lady is really a | words. 
fat man with a wig. | 
Show people may well revert 
to the elementals of their profes- 
sion. The sophistication of modern 
entertainment is no license for 
deliberate disillusionment. Irre- 








editor of our acquaintance wrestled 
with a similar problem back in 
the 1930s—how to term the caller 
of a square dance, a field then ex- 


which | 


It was an intriguing thought. An 





They Hanged My Saintly Hyphen 


Continued from page 3 





periencing a flamboyant revival. 
Square dance caller? Colloquial- 
ists would object on the grounds 
that that would mean a dance 
caller who was square. So why 
not square-dance caller? Why 
not? Is anyone hurt? Was the 
meaning distoried? In fact, was 
not the meaning made clearer right 
then and there? 


Down the street a piece there 
used to be a window sign at a ham- 
and-eggery:  half-fried chicken. 
This kind of hyphen is the real 
villain, being used to give a dif- 
ferent (and silly) meaning. It 
should have read half fried chic- 
ken, or, more properly, one-half 
fried chicken; better yet, one-half 
chicken fried. 

Not long ago there was this 
phrase in a night club review (or 
should that be night-club_re- 
view?): “A slow moving ballad.” 
Was it a ballad that was sung 
slowly or one that was sung slow- 
ly and touchingly? If the tormer, 
the correct phrase would be “a 
; slow-moving ballad”; if the latter, 
“a slow, moving ballad” (with the 
| comma added) would be correct. 

It is hard to read some news- 
papers and magazines nowadays— 
land especially the text of adver- 
| tising—without reflecting upon 
| what is happening to a once-dear 
facet of the English language, 
caused by defection from the hy- 
hen. 

It is enough to give a super- 
sensitive punctuator a typewriter- 
| touched form of arterio-sclerosis,* 
|a swifily-degenerating case of the 
heebie-jeebies, or what-have-you? 

All together now and let’s do a 

hurray-for-the-hyphen shout! 





|*In dictionary use, without the 
| hyphen, but the author contends 
| that the telescoped words are eas- 
ier to read with the hyphen added. 











spective of form or style—illusion 





jmounces that he hasn’t a comic 
thought in his head. 

This leads me to the Tele- 
prompter or the large printed card 


article, the standard of deception 
as an existent fact, why, I ask, do | 
the defrauders themselves delib- 


erately expose the fraud? held o ; > 
s ‘ pposite the performer. They 
Bogen - B. poo Bape d ond OS a —_ oe 
£ ‘ |vices. Television is s 
integrating standards that we do | qeyourer of prone atin bp agen 
not even bother to hide our shame. | former may as well be spared the 
oe te a renee (erreens of memorization. So we 
a . |ecreate an illusion. Th 
sents a lack of sensitivity which is looks fea rages Pinca er sa 
almost as bad as the original crass-|t9 you with the effect of sponta- 
ness. | neiiy. 
| “Ghests’ Un-anenymoas ||. Well and good. The visitors at 
aa ae se oy = - |the studio and a few hundreds or 
Before I apply this an i thousands are in the know, but to 
comedians arid showmanship iN the many miilions in their homes 
— peed gk ae the illusion is successfully carried 
: A ‘off. 
field. All sorts of celebrities, from | But no, we go about deliberately 
generals to champions in sport, breaking the illusion. Comedians 
0 meal aed eg vd be /have taken to commenting on the 
c c x ’ : |}man who holds the card for him. 
them have barely written a word | perry Como will call hiss te the 
of these copious books. Most of stage to take a bow. For the sake 
them are ghost-written, and the of a studio audience laugh, the 
ghost writer often insists on bil-| magic of the Como manner is de- 
ling, and his name appears on the | ctroyed. For his success was great- 
jacket or in a special introduciion. ily due to the contrast he afforded 
How much of even the theories or | from the frenzied, ear-splitting hu- 
insice facts” are contrbuted ~ 4 'mor of the Gleason-Berle type. We 
the ghost writer, and how much sought surcease in his relaxed and 
by t’* celebrity is a subject of easy manner, the c2sual comment. 
— aoubt. . said There were no bellylaughs, which 
ccasionally we are trea ©'could only come from carefully 
we a ene at Wee, ee oe eae. There 
ee > »|/were only smiles an warmth, 
publicly reproving her ghost writer | which derived from the intimacy 
because her life story, according to of spontancity and absence of 
her, isrinaccurate, while the ghost | script. The illusion that Como just 
writer, his picture and name, more | came out and talked and sang was 
prominently displayed than the | quite real—and pleasing. The dis- 
Duchess , insis‘s it is accurate and |illusionment that even this casual 
brings suit. On other occasions we | but pleasant nothingness is read 
—, a 2 humorous — a a huge card held before him; 
articles a e sport celebrity |that he isn’t hesitating and look- 
whose book portrays his struggles | ing you in the eye while he gropes 
and gpg gp a bt a relaxed word, but that all 
a word of it. Again, I am not dis-| this, down to the easiest word of 
cussing the ethical propriety, but | banter is carefully prepared by an 
rather the disillusionment to thou-| army of writers and hand painted 
sands of children, including the ona huge sign; and that he is look- 
grownup ones whose hero worship ing at it and not at you—what does 
is thus betrayed. 7 |this do to ail the charm of impro- 
. The — Bg —_— _ visation which had captured you? 
ecn so tarnished, that when Gen.|; A short time ago Steve Allen 
Montgomery published his mem-| exposed the Teleprompter tech- 
oirs, the advertisements featured a | nique in full gaze of his audience. 
statement written in longhand and|He showed the machine and care- 








signed by himself assuring the ag explained how it works. 
reader that he, with his own hand,|Thereafter he and his _ troupe 
had written every word of his book. | played a melodramatic scene 


This is considered so unusual that | straight. Then he announced that 
the publisher made it the selling | the same scene would be replayed 
feature of the book. under the circumstance that tne 
Now let’s get nearer home, on | Teleprompter had gone out of gear 
the subject of showmanship. There | and was misleading the actors. I 
was.a day when the gag writer for | did not find the idea very funny 
our leading comedians was also a!since the first malaprops line es- 
ghost writer in the true sense. He | tablished the joke and thereafter 
submerged his identity. His wit |it could only be repeated. 
belonged to the comedian. It was But that is beside the point. I 





wow 


is still the basic ingredient. 

Now that I have pontificated on 
a specialized subject without bene- 
fit of any specialization, I shall 
retreat to my legal tent and refute 
criticisms of lawyers on the ground 
that laymen are disqualified by 
lack of training to express valid 
opinions. 





Books, Records, Etc. 
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been, including its Allyn & Baker 
spinoff: or Simon & Schuster’s 
buy-back from Marshall Field, and 
its spinoffs with Pocket Books, 
Golden Records (‘children’s series) 
and the like. McGraw-Hill, Double- 
day, Holt. Rinehart have also been 
to the fore, zmong others. 


| TheRecord Angle __ 


The affinity between books and 
records is something which is titil- 


lating the new dominant owner 
of the N.Y. Herald Tribune, John 
Hay (Jock) Whitney. 


At the time of his takeover— 
and up until he becomes more 
active in the operation when he 
resigns as the U.S. Ambassador to 
Great Britain—Whitney made ob- 
servation that the N.Y. Times 
seems to get 90° of the book ad- 
vertising dollar and that the Trib 
along with the other metropolitan 
New York dailies must scramble 
and scrounge for the other 10%. 

Whitney noticed particularly that 
the Trib’s weekend special book- 
music section had even more ad- 
vertisements for phonograph re- 
cordings than for books. 

At the time of the Trib buy 
announcement in the early fall he 
circularized the book publishers 
for an exchange of viewpoints. 
The publishers are sympathetic. 
They would like to see stronger 
competition to the Times. It is 
open vexation that the Sulzberger 
sheet’s strength militates against 
assurance that this or that book, 
which a publisher might deem 
important, will be reviewed either 
in the Sunday or the daily editions. 
| (They are separately operated; the 
| Sunday Times Book Review is syn- 
dicated into many other papers.) 

The other top papers for books 
and book reviews rate about this 
way: Chi Trib, N.Y. 
Francisco Chronicle, Dallas News, 
L.A. Times, Boston Herald. 

From the record biz viewpoint, 
incidentally, as 
continues to surge the retail book 
stores are welcomed as important 
‘new sales outlets. 


| great 


Trib, San) 
'you will 


the LP business | 


More Colorful Theatre 








strate on ways and means of im- 
proving conditions. 


The theatre partook of the quali- | 


ties of the political debating so- 
ciety, and this seemed good to all 
of us who engaged in it at the time. 
Its authors set out to abolish pov- 
erty and injustice, and almost 
ended up by abolishing the theatre 
itself. 

I was an active participant in 
this movement which substituted 
the glamour of the plays of great 
individuals such as “Elizabeth the 
Queen,” “Mary of Scotland,” 
“Biography,” “Valley Forge,” and 
replaced them with plays about the 
sufferings of the victims of the 
economic decline. 

Death of Salesmen Replaced Kings 

The little men and women re- 
placed the big men, The death of 
salesmen replacing the death of 
Kings, and we rejoiced. The thea- 
tre was no longer a temple in the 
Greek sense, to celebrate the great- 
ness of humanity. It became a 
forum to bear witness to its fail- 
ures. 

All of this was praiseworthy in 
its motives and objectives. Its main 
complaint was against the economy, 
and when a relative prosperity 
overtook the American scene, the 
drab social-conscious plays auto- 
matically became obsolete. They 
will surely come back into fashion 
again if (as appears possible from 
time to time) we mishandle our 
economic system and permit a new 
depression to arise. 

It is amusing to consider what 
would have happened to the Eng- 
lish-speaking theatre 


writing plays to help improve the 
economic condition of British labor 
in Elizabethan times. 
have probably ended up in prison, 
but this would have been a minor 
matter compared with the loss of 
his portrait gallery of great heroes, 
villains, great lords and 
ladies, and great deeds of love, vil- 
lainy, and war. 

Many plays are written on the 
subject of “freedom” today, but 
find that it bothered 
Shakespeare very little. Looking 
through a classified book of sub- 
jects dealt with by Shakespeare, I 


| find only one mention of the word 


“liberty,” and it is the exit line of 
Caliban in “The Tempest” when he 


Continued from page 3 


if Shake- | 
speare had concerned himself with | 


He would | 








calls, “Ban, Ban, Caliban! Liberty! 
Liberty!” 

The effect of the best theatre of 
the 1930s, with its realistic plays, 
scenery and actors, was to make 
the theatre a reflection of what 
was happening in the slums, the 
streets, and the factories. The little 
man’s problems took over the artis- 
tic theatre, and we became im- 
mersed in them 

This would have been all to the 
good, but the time arrived when 
these problems were secondary as 
to what to do with leisure and a 
substantial paycheck. 

However, realism stayed in the 
theatre, but it now became realistic 
in a new way. Taking the extreme 
cases described by Freud, Krafft- 
| Ebing, et al., and embodied in 
such heroic plays as “Oedipus 
Rex,” these modern writers delved 
into every nook and cranny of 
human experiences and displayed 
their wares as examples of the 
lowest denomination of humanity. 


The producers of the current 
musical play, “My Fair Lady,” 
ascribe some of its success to the 
beautiful costumes worn through- 
out the play, particularly in the 
Ascot number. Three plays of 
Oriental splendor will make their 
bows this season. Perhaps the suc- 
| cess of Shakespeare and Ame?ican 
| musical plays represents a rebel- 
lion on the part of audiences 
against p!ays of futility and horror 
| by angry young men and blase 
| older men. 
| So does the nationwide popular- 
ity of the Ballet. And perhaps what 
the theatre needs for survival is a 
|return to the heroic again, a re- 
turn to the theatre of great men 
and women and what they can 
achieve for humanity, instead of a 
| theatre devoted to the ignominy 
of mankind. 


Syd Mirkin in N.Y. 


Syd Mirkin, who represents Co- 
lumbia’s domestic publicity-adver- 
tising department in London, is in 
| New York for a series of meetings 
with homeoffice executives. 

Mirkin, who serves as liaison be- 
tween the homeoffice and indepen- 
dent production units operating in 
the eastern hemisphere, will dis- 
cuss production and release plans 
of pictures being made in his ter- 
ritory. 
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_ OSCAR SAUL TALBOT JENNINGS . NORMAN CORWIN GIORGIO PROSPER 
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Rome, Italy | 


“The Very Beat of Everything In Life All. Ways” , 


Mario Langa 








Ready for Release 





“FOR THE FIRST TIME,” Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


“ Under Contract to Make 





“GRANADA” 
“HI, DAD!” 
“TALES FROM THE VIENNA WOODS” 


Recordings: RCA-VICTOR (As Always) 


Public Relations—SAM'L STEINMAN, Roma. 
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world-famous 











now available in 16 mm | 


DELUXE LABORATORIES INC. 


45 YEARS OF COMPLETE SERVICE TO THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 














ARTHUR FREED PRODUCTIONS 


In Release 


In Preparation 


“BELLS ARE RINGING”’ 
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Congratulations ! 


EDWARD SMALL 


PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
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brings you another 
great production re- 
leased by Paramount: 
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~VAN-EFLIN-SILVANA MANGANO -VIVECA LMDFORS GEOFFREY HORNE 


LARTETY 


, Dino Delaurentiis’ ‘The Tempest’ should prove just that—ct the box- 
office Both the action-spectacle public as well as the more dis- 
cerning patron should go for this item, thanks to an expert balance 
struck between film's epic qualities 


Rarely if ever hake such battle scenes been seen, combining bigness 
with color, excitement spells production value with a capital ‘V 


IL GIORNALE D'ITALIA- Rome: 


The biggest film which Dino Delaurentiis has produced to date, 
Superior, in its spectacular aspects, even to ‘War and Peace’ as well 
as artistically more successful 


n ‘preparation 


HIS NAME WAS BOLIVAR 


























James Cagney 

















SAMUEL G. ENGEL 
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Integrated for Performance: TECHNIRAMA and TECHNICOLOR 


Now a new dimension is added to the magic of COLOR BY 
TECHNICOLOR. It is TECHNIRAMA—the Technicolor single camera, 
large screen photography system. This triumphant combination 
signals a new era in motion picture entertainment. 


TECHNICOLOR CORPORATION - Herbert T. Kaimus, President and Genera! Manager * Technirama and Technicolor are registered trademarks 
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William George 


PERLBERG and SEATON 








Releasing Through Paramount Pictures 
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Congratulations— 


| BEST 
 CLANDE BHTON |! WITTE 


TIMES FILM 


sreanply | CORPORATION 
“RALLY ROUND THE FLAG, BOYS” 14 Was Sh New Yo 


(20th Century-Fo::) MR. WILLIAM SHELTON, vice-president in charge of distribution 
In Collaboration with LEO McCAREY NOW IN RELEASE 
; “THE FOXIEST GIRL IN PARIS” 
Preparing Screenplay “ZOLA’S NANA” 
“D 4a “ONE SUMMER OF HAPPINESS” 
epe 
(The Cantinflas Story) “GAME OF LOVE” 
For “08 15” 





Posa- George Sidney International Productions -+- and other prize winning films 
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THREE-TIME ACADEMY AWARD WINNER 










“Credit Leland Hayward for trying something off the beaten track in 
making a motion-picture version of Ernest Hemingway’s ‘The Old Man 
and the Sea,’ and credit Spencer Tracy for a brave performance in its 
one big role. 


“CREDIT DIMITRI TIOMKIN FOR PROVIDING A MUSICAL SCORE THAT 
VIRTUALLY PUTS MR. TRACY IN THE POSITION OF A SOLOIST WITH A 
SYMPHONY. 


“His major support in emotional coloring comes from that Tiomkin 
musical score, which is full of Dramatic thunder and melodic poig- 
nancy. It is the one element of eloquence in this extraordinary one- 
man show.” 


BOSLEY CROWTHER 
NEW YORK TIMES 














ORIGINAL STEREOPHONIC SOUNDTRACK ALBUM © “THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA" © COLUMBIA RECORDS CL 1183 
OSS ne ane oe Tem —~- — 
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JOHN HUSTON 




















RADIO CITY if MUSIC HALL 


| ‘a Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 


Showplace of the Nation 





An institution known throughout the world for its presentation of outstanding motion pictures 


and stage shows notable for their good taste, beauty and perfection of execution. 
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WILLIAM GOETZ 


PRODUCTIONS 


In release: 


“Me And The Colonel” 


Finished shooting: 


“They Came To Cordura” 


Preparing: 


“The Mountain Road” 
“A Magic Flame” 


“The Time Of The Dragons” 


SPG 
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:'- RUSSELL MARKERT 
| Radio City Music Hall 
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THE VIKINGS 








1959 
SPARTACUS 
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HENRY BLANKE 


“THE NUN’S STORY” 


“THE MIRACLE” 


For 


WARNER BROS. 























Don M. Mankiewicz 
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Screenplay* 


“I Want To Live” 


FIGARO-UNITED ARTISTS 


TELEVISION 


“All The King’s Men” 


Two Part Presentation 
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Happy New Year to America 
And to the talented 
American show scene 
1 am proud to be accepted 


as one of the family 


MAURICE CHEVALIER 
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Screen Styles Vs. Paris Riots 





vo 
of certain films began to sweep 
the country. Hypoed by a group of 
style-seiting stars, including Garbo, 
Shearer, Crawford, Colbert, Lom- 
bard, Lamour, Dietrich and Fran- 
cis, screen styles made their en- 
trance into the world hitherto gov- 
erned by hanel, Schiaparelli, 
Paquin,- Balenciaga and Main- 
bocher and other Parisians. 
Many of the outstanding trends 
created by Adrian, Banton, Hubert, 
Head, Wakeling, Royer, Renie, 
Stevenson, Plunkett and Orry- 
Kelly two decades ago are still in 
vogue today. Jeweled clips and 
shirtmaker dresses, designed by 
Travis Banton for Carole Lombard 
can no longer be called novelties; 
slacks introduced by Marlene Diet- 
rich and sarongs featured by Dor- 
othy Lamour are better today than 
ever before; peasant frocks and 
off-shoulder blouses created by 
Edith Head for “Tropic Holiday” 
are an integral part of casual liv- 
ing. Voluminous evening wraps, 
worn by Norma Shearer in “Romeo 
and Juliet” and adaptations of the 
little . jeweled caps—both signa- 











Continued from page 17 














tured by Adrian—are not out- 


moded. Thick pages of fashion 
history point up the importance of 
screen styles, no less prevalent now 
than twenty years ago. 


Tips On New Films 


LeMaire’s recent experience in 
New York also underlines the inter- 
est shown by fashionists in screen 
wardrobes. 

“It happens every time,” he 
noted. “I get numerous phone 
calls from top designers asking 
‘What pictures have you got com- 
ing up?’ ‘What are you going to do 
with such -and-such a line?’”’ 

“Many of the questions this year 
concerned hemlines. ‘What is 
your measuring post?’ one stylist 
asked. I told her what I tell my 
stars, ‘Let a full length mirror be 
your guide. I don’t like daytime 
skirts down past the calf, but I 
don’t like to see a girl tugging con- 
stantly at her skirt when she sits 
down’.” 

“*What are going to do with big 
sleeves?’ and ‘Are you going to show 








any trapeze?’ were among other|tions of these whimsies will be/| 


; questions. To which I replied that 
I have no objections if women with 
extensive and expensive wardrobes 
buy a little of Paris’ tomfoolery. 
But in 20th-Fox productions, wom- 
en will look like women. 
are enough variations in shape 
and style, fabric and trimmings to 


take the natural feminine form and | 


make it look different from picture 
to picture and from year to year.” 

“*To queries about the Empire 
line. I answered that it was won- 
derful in its day for the lazy ladies 
in the court of France during Na- 
poleon’s era who lived a life of 
luxury, but it could never fit into 
|/the normal life of today’s woman. 
| And although a very few willowy 
gals with complete control of fig- 
ure movement could adopt it for 
evening wear, it is definitely not 
good for the business woman or gal 
who has a busy day.” 


15 Changes | 
| “Joan Collins,” he continued, “in 
‘Rally Round the Flag,’ typifies a 
| wealthy girl who loves high fash- 
ion clothes. She has 15 changes, 
| and two of these are adaptations of 
the sack and pyramid—because 
every woman who is _ fashion- 
| minded will ‘try ’em out.’ But this 
will date the production as a period 
picture. Period of '58. Varia- 
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There | 


| floating around for several sea- 
;sons, however, because manufac- 
| turers will be stuck with them and 
will have to unload them at some 
| level.” 

“Here’s an example to illustrate 
the enormous influence Hollywood 
; wields in the garment industry,” 
LeMaire suggested. “In 1947, 
three days after Dior had dropped 
skirts to the ground, a big cloak 
and suit manufacturer cornered 
me at a dinner party. ‘What are 
you going to do about longer 
| Skirts?’ he asked. ‘I smell this is 
going to be a definite trend,’ I re- 
| Plied I think they'll be dropped 
two or three inches.’ ‘How much 





fluence movie ‘designers not 
show them on the screen?’ ‘No 
amount of money can change a 
screen stylist’s mind,’ I told him, 
‘we cater to the public and we'll 
support anything that’s legitimate.’ 
‘But I have 10,000 garments made, 
being made and on order, what can 
I do’ he protested. ‘Ship them out 
| fast,’ I advised!’ ” 

| Some 50 leading stores across the 
country will present Helen Rose’s 
first couture collection next spring. 
| “Three little words,” she com- 
mented, 


to 





those I’ve designed for Liz Taylor, 
| Cyd Charisse, Grace Kelly and 
other Metro stars. Daytime ward- 
| robes will be easy, not contrived, 
| with simple lines and lovely fa- 
| brics—most of these American. 
Formal will be lavish with lace, 
embroideries and beads. There 
| will be no dresses that distort the 
| figure; you will always know there 
is a woman underneath.” 

Four years ago, Miss Rose gave 
Grace Kelly the Empire line in 
“The Swan” but like LeMaire, she 
doesn’t believe in it for the aver- 


age figure and will not show it in | 
Currently, she | 
is enthused about Deborah Kerr's | 


her new collection. 


wardrobe in “The Blessing.” 

“This is an extensive wardrobe,” 
she noted, “with 30 changes. And 
film fans will be surprised how 
beautiful the styles were in the 
days of ’38 to '45—because they 
were of American, not European, 
design.” 

Sophia Loren’s wardrobe in 
| “Houseboat” reflects Edith Head's 
| love of glamour, and contempt of 
foibles, while Jean Louis’ version 
| of contemporary styles worn by 
| Kim Novak in “The Beach Boys” 
is elegant, romantic and feminine. 
| “There is not a sack or trapeze 


would it cost,” he wondered, ‘to in- | 


“describe this collection. | 
Feminine, feminine, feminine. And | 
the clothes are as glamourous as | 


in the lot,” Louis pointed out, 
| Kim will wear colorful play clothes, 
|gay swim suits, well-fitted travel 
clothes and stunning formals, but 
we start with Kim and we don’t in- 
tend to lose her amid the whims of 
Paris. The fashion-wise wil! notice 
that we have clothed the feminine 
| figure to enhance its femininity, 
trying for uniqueness in materials, 
cut and trim that must not disturb 
the viewer in ’68. Motion pictures 
have been an enormous balance 
wheel in world fashions by offering 
good basic designs applicable to 
the woman on and off the screen.” 





























Charcoal Zoom 


Luncheon served Noon to 3 P.M. 
Mondey thru Friday 
COCKTAILS—DINNER—SUPPER 
848 Second Avenue at 45th Street 
Member oll charge clubs 
MU 4-7250—Open 7 days 
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| 224 WEST 46th STREET—Next 
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IT'S THE ONLY CAVE IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Dinner from $2.75 
Door to the 46th Street Theatre 


| For Reservations Call Cl 5-1848 or JU 6-9736 
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FAMOUS ARTISTS CORPORATION 


Agency 
California Bank Bldg. 610 Fifth Avenue 
BEVERLY HILLS NEW YORK 
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Congratulations to ZARIETY 


— and A Happy New Year To All My Friends 


In The Entertainment Industry. 


Dave Chasen 














Professors of Pix, Unite! | 


Continued from page 38 





and art are taught as sociology, 
visualized novels, extensions of 
drama, speech, radio, photography, 
fine arts and recently as communi- 
cations—all this apart from visual 
aids, so-called. In Florida State 
Teachers, it’s taught in the De- 
partment of Library Service; in 
lowa State Teachers, the Depart- 
ment of Technical Journalism(!). 
As Mark Twain would say, the 
critter has more tails than fleas. 
A parallel chaos would exist, ff, 
for example, there were no college 
English departments and novels, 
plays, short stories, etc. were 
taught in courses ranging from 
anthropology to zoology. Chaos? 

Te explore whether the confu- 
sion was curable the Film Library 
of the Museum of Modern Art 
summoned the classroom renters 
of their films to New York for 
free cocktails and a free-for-all 
discussion. That was in the fall of 
1956. In the spring of 1958 the 
food and drink were tabbed at 
cost and the sober consensus of 
the professors was to organize. 
History was made with clear heads 
and stout stomachs. The «yiting 
of a manifesto, later titled, “A 
Statement of Purpose for the Es- 
tablishment of a University Teach- 
ers of Motion Pictures Associa- 
tion,” was approved. 

The first sentence reads: “The 
dominant form for the exehange 
of emotions and ideas in the world 
today is moving images, accompa- 
nied by sound.” 


A middle sentence: “Whether 








| and that it used to be carried on 
by the boys themselves.” 

This may be true of the novel, 
the short story, the play, but the 
moving image is too green an art 
form to grow brown with hoary 
academics. There are at least sev- 
eral decades ahead, free of polemic 
theorizing. 

In the meanwhile we join the 
mad race of catching up with the 
i on- | Russians. In Paris last May pro- 
amet —e_-,9* fessors, from behind the coe 
5 sis | tain, representing cinema schools 

A concluding sentence: “A uni- |; Moscow, Prague, Budapest, and 


versity prefemers ef motion pic: | Somewhere-in-Poland, out-talked, 





the teacher approaches his subject | 
as appreciation and art, or craft, 
and production, or sociology and | 
communications, or advertising 
and business he is handicapped by 


tures association should have | . 
eetiiatiies out-impressed professors from 
as nggeaet ,. | Paris, Madrid, Rome, and Iowa. In 
1. The extension of academic | Europe the art of the moving im- 


criteria in the teaching of courses; age is accepted without academic 

2. The creation of conceptual | argument and with governmental 
goals in diversified curricula; grace. 

3. The recognition of our aca-| Once this country was the hare 
demic discipline by administra-| that outsped all tortoises, and the 
tors; heavy shell of — ae not 

; | over-weight our backs. et us 
tenes —— | hope this year of 1959 will see, 


among other noble objectives, at 
5. The stimulation and guidance },,-¢ the pix professors hopping 


of research; happily as rabbits through the ven- 
6. The advisory support for the | erable vines of ivy. 

Film Library of the Museum of 

Modern Art.” 





Praught Heads Tent 15 


The next gathering of academic 
cinemateers is scheduled for the 
| spring at which time the organiza- 
| tion is to be christened with a 
suitable lotion. 

At this point I must confess to 
mixed feelings. As one who has 
taught motion pictures and tele- 


Des Moines. 

Woodrow Praught, vice presi- 
dent, Tri-States Theatre Corp., was 
elected chief barker of Variety 
Club Tent No. 15 here. Also 
elected were Larry Day, first as- 
sistant chief; Ralph Olsen, second 
assistant chief; Lou Levy, dough 


vision as art and craft longer than 
anyone alive (or dead), I welcome 
a guild of compatriots to dispel 
isolation, disperse skeptics and ex- 
tend influence, enlarge ranks. But 
memory of Yeats’ “Letters to his 
Son” is a small shadow on the 
long-shot horizon: “My complaint 
is that all literature has gone over 





to the side of the schoolmaster, 


guy and Dave Gold, property mas- 
ter. 

The 1959 board members in- 
clude Max Rosenblatt, Richard 
Frank, Cato Mann, Bill Luftman 
and Ralph Olsen. Past chief bark- 
ers are Lloyd Hirstine, Chas. Iles, 
Frank Rubel and Nate Sandler. 
Lifetime board members are Ed. 
Utay and A. H. Blank. 
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| and when she saw his silver thatch | 





— ee Sora 


Burton Holmes—Good Nabe 
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lunching at our Bedside Manor , Eiffel Tower, no Sacre Coeur, not 
—y a we ge — — — gaslights ho hotel bedrooms. 
sit down a cab pulled up to the| You were so a candle and 
front gate. I told him that I forgot | matches on retiring. 
to tell him Sophie Tucker was But the Cafe de la Paix was 
coming for luncheon, too. where it is today and had already 
Immediately he became part of established itself as the rendezvous 
an act. He grabbed a napkin and | of the world’s notables. Holmes 
said, “Let me open the door as| was so enamoured by it that he 
your butler! subsequently bought one of the 
Head bowed he waved Soph in| cafe’s sidewalk tables for $11 and 
had it shipped home. He kept it 
a ee — cried jamong his souvenirs for the rest 
urtie!” an rew her arms|o s life. 
around him. ; - Though he didn’t smoke, he was 
BF ye 3 ~ hin Dortia end . a His pet drink was 
n i rtie | Southern Comfort. 
viously the elect of the show biz When he took his first trip with 
thought he was one of them and | his grandmother to Europe he car- 
greeted him on the intimate terms | ried a camera with him. He was in 
which is the mark of entertainers | business from then on. He said 
everywhere. | goodbye to the Yalies, for he never 
| Dad Financed Pullman | = — his ag = travel “~ 
- : at day on. His slogan was: “To 
He once showed me an invitation | travel 4 to possess the world.” In 
to a demonsiration of the first| such possessions New Haven was 
train of sleeping cars. George Pull-| hardly more than a whistlestop. 


man ye it te Burton Holmes’ 
— aS . Central Park Nirvana | 


father. It was dated May 19, 1866. || 

The elder Holmes was a Chicago| His duplex apartment on Cen- 
banker and he had loaned George | tral Park West during the years 
Pullman the money to begin the | when New York was his home was 
Pullman company. Pullman offered | an Oriental museum. He called it 
to pay the loan back in stock. “But | Nirvana and it was full of priceless 
my father refused the offer,” said | treasures which he had bought in 

















the travelogician. “In 60 years of 
travel I have paid more to that 
company than its original capital 
investment and it would have been 
nice to have gotten it back in 
dividends.” 

Though he first began as a lec- 
turer with lantern slides, he 


Italy as long ago as 1897. He was 


in ’98, and in Japan and China 
before this century began. 

He did weekly releases for Par, 
for 308 consecutive weeks, which 
must be something of a record in 
pictures. And he began making 
talking shorts for MGM as long 
ago as 1931. 

He had a middle-of-the road 
attitude toward travel and travel- 
pictures. He didn’t believe in going 
where no white man had ever gone 
before. He picked places that were 
slightly familiar and photographed 
them so beautifully as to stimulate 
travel by others. He gave more 
people itchy feet than athlete’s 
foot. 


He was a year old when the 
great Chicago fire obliterated most 
of the Windy City and if he had 
been old enough to photograph it 
I often doubted whether he would 
have bothered because he wasn’t 
a news photographer whose bread 
and butter was wrapped in catas- 


cranked the first travel cameras in | 


in Hawaii doing the same thing | 


| the Far East, chiefly in Burma, 
, China and Japan. When he said 
| goedbye to all that and moved to 
| Hollywood he sold most of his 
possessions but brought a few he 
| especially prized with him to Whit- 
ley Heights. 

All personalities in show biz 
were welcomed to the Holmes’ 
manse, but he had a special love 
for opera singers, notably Patti, 
| Melba, Farrar, Jeritza, Lehmann 
and Caruso. 

He belonged to the romantie 
school that believed the show must 
go on, because in Finland at the 
outbreak of the Second World War, 
| he broke a leg and worked from a 
wheelchair for the next season or 
two. Then he graduated to crutches 
and finally to a cane. But I suspect 
he carried the cane for the rest of 
his life because it went so well 
with the role of a gay boulevardier. 

He was born in Chicago at the 
site of where the Congress Hotel 
was later erected. In Europe there 
would be a bronze plaque to point 
this out to latter-day trippers, but 
America is not noted for thus hon- 
oring those who ease the wounds 
of living. So there is no plaque to 
Burton Holmes. 

But if you drive up to Whitley 
Heights you will see a black sign 
with gold letters bearing the leg- 
end “Burton Holmes, Topside.” 





trophe, but a searcher of the more | 
enduring and the more beautiful 
wonders of the world. 

The titles of his pictures were | 

always accenting the positive. He 
came from one of the first families 
of Chicago and he never let it 
down. When he was six years old 
he ran away, but it was to school. 
At 10 he “bamboozled” a hotel 
guest with card tricks and other 
feats of magic. The guest was Wil- 
liam McKinley, subsequent prez of 
U.S.A. Albert Goodrich, subse- 
quent tire tycoon, was Holmes’ 
stooge in this act. 
At 16 his father hired Ira Cop- 
ley, who in time made a fortune 
$46,000,000 in the Copley news- 
paper chain, to tutor young Holmes 
for Yale. Instead Holmes’ grand- 
mother took him to Europe. That 
was in 1886. 














It is hard to believe he was 
ecstatic over a Paris that had no 


I hope whoever succeeds him 
there_has the sense to let it stay. 

After all you don’t run into a 
gentleman in show business every 
day. 


Congratulations 


from 


Kenmore Theatre 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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TV, So Wise In So Many Ways, 
A Big Flop In ‘Selling Itself 


As it Grows Richer and Richer, Video is Subjected to Ever-Increasing 
And Damaging Critical Barbs, Particularly from Rival Media, 
Yet it Remains Unwordly in the Ways of Combatting It 





The Night They Fixed The Ratings 


By HY GARDNER 


You may remember reading about Bill some months 
ago. His sudden heart attack shocked the Madison 
Avenue and tv crowd very deeply. So much so they 
determined to take it real easy. Some of them actually 
did so for nearly a half hour. . 

The medic who signed the longest contract Bill’s name 
was ever attached to, the death certificate, plainly stated 
the cause of death was heart failure. An autopsy might 
have revealed that it was heartbreak. 

From what I’ve been able to gather, this is what hap- 
pened. Bill, who at 42 hardly looked older than Grand- 
ma Moses, had himself a whiz of a quiz roiling ‘til an 
oat-burner scorched the ratings. Unable to cope with the 
competition and convinced that the series wouldn't be 
renewed without a major man-made miracle. the h»yassed 
adman came up with a daring but Alfred Hitchockish plan. 

Bill’s associates, more concerned about billing than 
cooing for once, covldn’t detect a clinker in his notion. 
They agreed that anything anyone could think of to make 
the disgruntled client gruntled made sense. Even though 
putting the notion in motion would run into many thous- 
ands of tax-free dollars. The mission, as you could well 
imagine, was not only to hypo the ratings but to give 
the client the highest rated single program in teevee his- 
tory and thus make automatic a renewal. 

] The Magic Number: 440 

The plot Bill contrived to cook in was to procure, by 
hook or schnook, a list of the 440 families who held the 
fate of the nation’s teevee stars and shows in the 440 
hands that turned the dials of the 440 seis electrically 
voting in the multicity reports: Then, with a former 
O.S.S. Colonel in command, these families were to be 
visited by 440 paid operatives who would try to convince 
their hosts that Bill’s program was the only one worth 
watching at that time period. 

It took a lot of doing to sneak the list of names, ad- 
dresses and telephone numbers of the 440 families sum- 
moned to tv jury duty the eventful night. But the contac‘s 
were eventually established and where some stubborn sub- 
scriber couldn't be bribed, budged, badgered or bulldozed 
into cooperating, the use of mink-covered brass knuckles 
was mot discouraged. Then came the payoff. 


Bill, with a luscious blonde companion who made 
Brigitte Bardot look like Jackie Miles, rendezvoused at 
21, drank a delicious nine-course dinner and weaved over 
to the headquarters of the rating service. Here, as 
ageney and sponsor, they were made welcome and invited 
to watch the votes flash in as the program progressed. 
When the first 30 or 40 votes all lit up in the client's favor, 
his eyes lit up, he smiled like an idiot (which required 
no acting ability) and muttered some complimentary com- 
ments about the infallibility and fairness of rating systems. 


1,000% Less One! 


























By the time the program was over the sponsor was 
ecstatic, as well he should be. For every light but one, 
which might have been bulb failure, blirked in his pro- 
gram’s favor. Bill was perspiring success sweat. He 
could just envision the next day's headlines, not in the 
columns of Gross, Torre, Kenny, O'Brian, Williams, Gould 
Van Horn, Messina, Gardella and the other teevee oracles 
but in front page banner illustrated by the picture of the 
agency president, the network president, the sponsor and 
his wife and daughter and a flirtatious cousin from Mil- 
waukee. 

Only one thing disturbed Bill, what went wrong with 
that 440th vote? “What the hell,” he said to himself, 
“there ain’t nothing perfect in this world, even the 
Yankees lose a game once in awhile and Rodgers & Ham- 
merstein don’t produce a ‘Fair Lady’ every time up to 
bat.” 

The sponsor was smiling, chuckling, laughing, patting 
everyone on the back and the bionde a little lower. “Bill 
my son,” he glowed, “you were right and I was wrong. 
You are the greatest tv ad man in the world, your agency 
is the greatest tv agency in the world, and from the 
ratings I personally witnessed tonight we've got the great- 
est program in the world. So there’s no question about 
our picking up the option. There’s only one thing I must 
admit. With the kind of stiff competion we presented to- 
night the boys who got the one vote against eur 439 votes 
must have a lot of guis, know-how and showmanship ico. 
So I'll tell you what I've decided to do. I’m going to 
keep your agency, of course, but I’m also going to hire 
that other outfit and split the account between you.” 

That's when. Bill got the attack, and from the few guys 
I told the story to the concensus seems to be that Bill was 
lucky to die when he did. For if he lived every time he 
looked at tv he’d wish he was dead. 











By GEORGE ROSEN 


Television goes into 1959 somewhat bruised and bat- 
tered. Unfortunately a lot of it was self-inflicted. Having 
weathered fairly successfully all the dire and continuing 
threats emanating chiefly from the Congressional pre- 
cincts, the tv industry has suddenly found itself face-to- 
face with its most menacing enemy— itself. 

Television, being most proficient in the show business 
arena, has risen nobly to the task of mirroring life in all 
its facets and aspects. But where it has been spectacularly 
unsuccessful is in capturing a good leok at itself. It’s not 
only a case of not being able to see the forest for the 
trees. More precisely, it’s a case of getting itself lost up 
there in the selfsame spectrum that took so many years 
to woo and win. pe 

Take a realistic view of the picture as it presents it- 
self today. From all sides, all directions comes a bom- 
bardment of attacks on the medium. Year by year they 
multiply. If murder is committed, whether in New York, 
Los Angeles, Texas or Minnesota, likely as not lurking 
somewhere in the background is tv as the villian, for 
teaching bad habits. If junior is suddenly in need of an 
occulist, tv’s to blame. An ever-increasing number of di- 
vorces, say the papers, are incepted in that tiny cathode 
ray tube. Image orthicon has become America’s favorite 
divorce correspondent. 

But these are comparatively minor when contrasted 
with the larger issue and the broader attack. A notable 
case in point was last month’s Fortune magazine hatchet 
job on the tv medium—an attack symbolizing the new 
and perhaps the most desperate of all attacks toward 
downgrading tv and its sphere of influence either (1) as 
entertainment and as a source for information and en- 
lightenment; or (2) as an advertising medium which al- 
ready boasts some billion and a quarter in annual gross 
intake. For the industry has accepted that the Fortune 
blast (which ripped into tv as no other “appraisal” be- 
fore it) is only the beginning in a concerted campaign on 
behalf of national magazines and the print media in gen- 
eral in a determined bid to recapture the advertising dol- 
lar and to regain readership lost to tv viewing. In short, 
tv’s very life blood is being challenged by its most vocif- 
erous enemy. 

So what does television do about it? It fights, allright, 
but the fighting is not geared toward arresting the smear 
jobs of the print boys or quelling the accusations of the 
moralists. Rather, all its energies are directed toward its 
own .nedia opposition. In short, the “in-fighting” that’s 
going on, most notably among the three major networks, 
each bent on stripping the other of a little dignity, a lit- 
tle prestige or a piece cf business, has reached such ri- 
diculous heights that all energies are spent, with none 
left for the major and more important battle. 

The intra-network rivalry story for supremacy, of 
course, is an old one, in accordance with the precepts of 
free enterprise and the democratic processes. Perhaps 
ii’s just as intense and just as nerve-wracking among shoe 
or garment manufacturers or in the hardware business. 
When it’s kept “in the trade family,” where it belongs, 
it’s one thing, but for the industry to wash its dirty linen 
in public is something else again. The tv networks, so 
wise in so many ways, haggle and wiggle out of decimal 
point averages in full page N.Y. Times ads in an effort 
to convince the viewing public (which really doesn’t give 
a hoot, so long as tv gives them the kind of shows they 
want) that Nielsen and Trendex love Network A more 
than Network B or C on Tuesdays and Wednesdays— 
while all around them the enemy digs in and little by 
little hacks away at tv's very foundation. 

Thus the question is inevitably posed: “How come an 
industry, so wordly in all other areas, so gifted in the 
ways of communication, so talented in its creative en- 
deavors, can be so childishly naive, so immature, betray 
such a lack of confidence in itself, or be totally unaware 
of the fact that calling the kettle black doesn’t neces- 
sarily gild its own pot. Strangely enough, some of the in- 
dustry’s leaders will be the first to concede this weak- 
ness. They will readily admit the good that could ac- 
crue if the same amount of coin, the same energies and 
the same talent for presenting facts and figures as is used 
to court audience favor at the exvense of another net- 
work, were expended in fighting the bigger fight for the 
preservation of an industry. But once having made the 
concession, they stop there. The intramural battle goes 
on and on. As television goes into ’59 the bitterness—one 
network against the other—is perhaps at an alltime peak. 


Best Retort of All—A Goed Show ] 


It's no secret that, when it comes to public relations, 
the tv industry is still in swaddling clothes. Individually 
some components within the industry do an extraor- 
dinarily good job—on their own individual behalf. But 
for the giant job on the giant issue, tv’s inadequacy in 
coping with an ever-increasingly acute situation has 
reached classic proportions. The industry often talks 
about it, sometimes shame-facedly, but it’s as though it 
lacked the know-how, the knowledge of processing, or 
even the ability to get it started. 

There is, of course, the school of thought that argues 
(and a most persuasive argument it is): All the attacks 
and all the abuses heaped on tv could be rendered mean- 
ingless and would not damage the medium one iota, if the 
standards of programming were raised. When, they say, 
that day comes when television can hold its head high 

(Continued on page 88) 








Onward and Downward 


With The Arts ? 


By JESS OPPENHEIMER 
Hollywood. 

For the first several thousand years of our human exist- 
ence, the theatre had a practical, logical pattern. A group 
of players presented a drama to a theatre full of patrons. 
The next night they played to another housefull. When 
they had exhausted a particular town they moved on to 
another one. This was satisfactory for the player, and 
also for the patrons. Even if three or four shows were 
playing at the same time, they had a free choice. They 
could see this one tonight and that one tomorrow night. 
As late as the last days of vaudeville, this pattern had 
not changed appreciably. The theatregoers could choose 
their house and the piayers could go on and on, playing 
to small groups and making one presentation last for 
years. In vaudeville particularly an act with any quality 
could become a 10 or 20-year career, with the player con- 
tinually adding, changing and polishing, and the audi- 
ence eagerly looking forward to seeing this master of 
his art once a year or so. 

Then some jokers started messing around with elec- 
tronics, and they loused the whole thing up. Mass com- 
munications set in—Radio, it was called—and the per- 
former was faced with the exciting prospect of reach- 
ing millions of people at the same time. He stood before 
a little microphone and he did his act, the same one he'd 
been doing for years, and the people laughed from Coast- 
to-Coast, and he was a thousand times the celebrity he 
ever was in vaudeville. 

And then the happy sponsor, at the tremendous party 
after the show, asked him what he was going to do next 
week. He couldn't say, “I'll come back in a year or so 
when I've got a new act.” He was signed to do the show 
every week. So he got some writers and they stayed up 
all night for more nights than was good for their health, 
and they managed to provide him with something to do. 
Not as good as his carefully polished vaudeville act, of 
course, but pretty good. 

The law of diminishing returns started taking its toll, 
and there was a general downgrading of the quality lev- 
el, but radio offered something that the stage hadn't. You 
could trick the audience a little, use their imagination, 
use sound effects that conjured up illusions which could 
never Lave been accomplished on the stage. Slowly, in 
spite of this tremendous demand that the weckly pro- 
gram placed on energy and ingenuity, the writers and 
the performers and the creative producers and directors 
started to draw an art form out of radio. Finally Radio 
was able to present plays and create effects and enter- 
tain in a way that was peculiarly its own, in a manner 
which would not make sense in any other medium, and, 
as a matter of fact, could not be presented any way but 
over the air and to the ear of the listener. 

Another Change | 

During this takeover period, when mass communica- 
tion became the entertainment medium of this country, 
another change took place. The listener wes deprived of 
the old free choice which the theatregoer enjoyed. After 
the medium shook itself down there were three pro- 
grams presented simultaneously on the three major net- 
works during every hour of major listening time. An ir- 
revocable choice had to be made. Listen to one program, 
miss the other two, forever. Moreover, the financing of 
the shows no longer was done at the boxoffice by the 
patrons. It was now in the hands of the sponsors. A spon- 
sor who was spending thousands of dollars a week put- 
ting on a program was interested in having more listen- 
ers than the other shows which were on at the same time. 
If he had, in his heart, a yearning to present a show of 
quality and to uplitt the general cultural level of the au- 
dience, this yearning had to take second place to the 
yearning of his stockholders to make the advertising ef- 
fective enough to create a large dividend. A rating, the 
popularity of the show, became the most important factor, 
and everything else was sacrificed to it. 

Just when Radio had settled down, created an art form 
of sorts, and was satisfying the entertainment needs of 
the vast public, some wise guy had to invent Television. 
This was a different development than the birth of radio 
had been. 

Radio was different from its ancestors, just as the 
movies were different from the stage. Each added a di- 
mension to what had come before. Motion pictures add- 
ed the scope of the large screen to the confines of the 
proscenium arch, Radio gave us the sweep of imagina- 
tion only exercised previously in the novel. 

Television is a hybird medium. Smaller than its par- 
ents, it robs us of the large screen of the movies and 
traps the imagination within the graphic realities of small 
sets. Furthermore, it has an appetite fully as voracious 
as its predecessors and its meals are infinitely more dif- 
ficult to prepare. 

As an added feature, this whole developmental history 
has destroyed the training ground fer al! the artisans 


(Continued on page 88) 
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A Few Rambling Thoughts 
On TV's Midnight Rambles 


By CARROLL CARROLL 


During the late hours of the evening, our tv tubes 
glow with the shining faces and angry invectives of little 
knots of serious talkers. At least some of the more seri- 
ous. Some are just knois. All of them seem over-anx.ous 
to chastise tv as a means of making it better. But what- 
ever their purpose, the talkers stalk through ‘the living 
rooms of the land.in the wee small hours and braveiy 
fight Conrad Nagel, as a youth, for the attention of the 
Lateniks. And sometimes they succeed in temporarily 
returning tv to a task it has always performed wiih 
honor end disiinciicn, that of capturing truth at the flee- 
ing moment of perfection, just before it’s processed for 
the retail trade. 

Led by a siern Inquisitor, a shining Galahad or a smil- 
ing Iconovlas*, most of the talkers blast or defend—and 
sometimes it’s hard to tell who is doing what—the medium 
that’s offering them hospitality and giving them expres- 
sion. Occasionally the talk is enlightening. Frequently 
it’s only the tube that glows. But the glowing tube never 
fails to give elezant, and e!oquent, testimony to the fact 
that live tv can distinguish between the true and the false 
and divide the kiddings from the goadings. 

Even when they're dull these conversations ait midnight 
are pregnant with possibilities. Sometimes an uninten- 
tionally funny twist creates a moment of satirical brilli- 
ance. There was, for instance, something delightfully un- 
thoughtout, but provocative, about the living picture of a 
man, fulminating at the “degrading” nature of tv com- 
mercials, and fincint himself suddenly, poli'ely but firmly 
interrupted by a ‘smiling announcer. He graciously 
yielded .. . to a commercial. The key-word is “graciously.” 
He didn’t snarl, he didn’t object, he smiled 2nd yielded. 
He had staiked the monster to its lair... bravely en- 
tered .. . and becn ea en. 

And so it goes when midnight becomes Talkville on tv. 
As we see and hecr the talkers switching ffom rudeness 
to nobless oblige, and vice-versa, we begin to realize that 
perhaps the cri'ical blackout, once the spice of little re- 
vues, on and off Broadway, in the 10 vears between the 
20s and the middie 20s, will make a fullscale comeback 
on tv... and on the level. 

All this tv talking could lead to real-life tv blackouts 
deeper, truer and richer than any satirical thought 
hatched in the cunning minds of professional humori:ts 
and joke writers. It’s fascinating to contemplate ine 
possibility of some future ad lib “Person to Prison” sort 
of Teletalk in which we might be treated to an unexpec:ed 
scene comparable to Harry Wagstaff Gribble’s immortal 
Passing Show blackout; the one that ended with the 
loony-bin trustee saying coyly, “Don’t forget to tell the 
governor,” as he escorted The Governor's Lady to tire 
coor of the warcen’s office, reminded her politely to trke 
his case up with her husband, and punctuated his de- 
minder wi‘h a swift kick to the old gal’s rear balcony. 

! 





A Challenge to Fiction | 

The thought to hold is this: if honest live-talk tv can 
really attain a meri-ed popularity, truth may begin to 
challenge fiction and some of the strange things ihat are 
now seen and heard. only after 11 p.m. will sweep into 
prime time. Afier all, others beside insomniacs are en- 
titled to enjey hearing conversations that were planned 
to prove that the pen is mightier than the sword and 
wind up flaunting the fascinating fact that the buck is 
better than the laurel. Early birds should also hear the 
views of men who have avowedly ceased to sully their 
writing talent any further by continuing to chacha for 
the tv dollar but admit that they gladly gavotte for the 
Hollywood grand. 

It's real entertainment to see plain everyday honesty 
make a bum out of the pretensions that frequently create 
erusades and to watch some ailly-of-the-angels find it 
tough to make a hero out of a writer who was mothered 
by tv and now makes public the fact that nobody's going 
to call him a mother-lover 

Only after midnight can you learn that all the tv 
writers who were once as interested in the Oedipus situ- 
ation, and gave it wide tv attention, held the problem 
only in their minds not their hearts. These, if iheir 
words can stand in evidence, belong. as Mary Martin's did, 
to daddy. Daddy, of course, is that handsome king of the 
jungle that burps bravely before each M-G-M pic‘ure and 
dominates the area of art where the top dollar is paid 
not only for used cars but also for used words. 

It's fun to listen to the outpouring of the men who have 
taken the king’s shilling but refuse to wear the uniform 
and to enjoy, in honest autobiographical detail, the hoary 
old story of the pro who started out doing it for fun but 
is now strictly out for the money. And the pun is in- 
tended. 

_From 11 p.m. on, tv becomes a sort of electronic com- 
bination of the sawdust trail and the psychiatrists’ 
paliei that might be nudging itself back to what television 
does best, namely, to wit, i.e., and viz., reveal the signi- 
ficance of man in the act of grapplirg with a problem. 
As long as the camera is in the right spot while he’s 
grappling, we're going to see pictures more stimulaiing 
and rewarding than almost any mile-and-a-half of tv 
celluloid. Man has thus been captured from time to time 
on film, too, in some of the documentaries made by ihe 
egghead tv shows. But the instances where the living 
guts has not been cut out of a film in the inierest of 
“beauty,” “slickness” or just coming out on time, are 
rare indeed. 

There are, of course, four ways to see man grappling 
with a problem on tv. None has much to do with the 
fastest draw in the west as he bravely defends the honor 
of the dance hol! gsl with the heart of gold that gossips 
Say is the fas.csi pair of drawers in the west. The several 
ways that live tv shows man doing what comes naturally 
are sports, live news coverage (CBS recent coverage of 
the Chicago school fire), midnight conversation pieces, 
that succeed less by going to conversation than by going 
to pieces, and non-taped drama. 

Live tv drama, with its necessary split-second move- 
ment of electric and elecironic hardware . . . working 





against the emotions and words the actors are perform- 
ing . . . offers the viewer the same sort of potential 
thrill he buys when he goes to a horse or an automobile 
race, a circus, or a ski-meet. The unexpected may result 
in a nasty accident. 

No one, at any of the events mentioned. really thinks 


of the disaster consciously, nor does he pray for it. 
Nevertheless, the possibility is always subconsciously 
felt. Many a comedian has died on live tv, none has yet 
literally dropped dead. But it could happen. (NOTE: 
An actor did die on camera recently in England.) 

All that now stands to prevent it is Video Tape, the 
latest electronic antibiotic against that “terrible” tv 
disease, the Goof. What there will be left in the way of 
tv spontaneity when tape takes over and becomes a bul- 
wark against the spontaneous and unexpected, no one 
knows. 

Until this time, let’s enjoy the talkers and take what 
entertainment we may from the semi-pro midnight jab- 
berwocky 

But let’s hope that these midnight gabfests will stop 
their nostalgic mapping of old tv-trails and try to chart 
some new courses; forget, for instance, how nice it would 
be if all the old tv writers would return to Mother TV 
and save her from “The Bad Guys.” If the talkers 
must talk about the collapse of ty writing, (and this 
seems the case) let them address thmesleves to new 
writers who are still, perhaps, in our colleges, still eagerly 
learning their trade, siill anxious to adventure even if the 
trails doesnt lead directly to bank or broker. 

Let's scheme how to give new young writers a forum, 
rostrum, an area in which to learn to become pros, to 
become recognized and then, if they choose, to move on 
to whatever pastures they may be able to enjoy. If the 
worried ones, in love with television, really want to 
see it get new writing blood that’s worthy of its veins; 
if the cynical ones really feel that the test of tv will 
toughen any talent into the kind of literary skill worthy 
of writing a B-movie, then let them, if they must, carefully 
warn the young writers of the pitfalls that lie ahead, 
but then help them to fall into these pits. It’s the only 
way to learn the trade. It'll all be for their own good 
and will turn out better than trying to talk a bunch of 
tired old men into coming back to a job they've finished. 

So may the talkers continue in the hope that they will 
inspire a rising generation full of potential writers io 
feel strongly that they have someihing more important 
to say—and then to say it—live—on tv. 











Onward & Downward 
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who must make it work. To draw an analogy to the prize 
ring, there no longer is a preliminary card, where nov- 
ices can meet other novices and gain experience while the 
mistakes they make are not catastrophic. There is no 
such thing as inexpensive television, therefore there is 
only the Main Event. You have to be good enough to 
make the grade or out you go. Since experience is neces- 
sary to growth, the logical conclusion is that we must look 
forward to a constant lessening in stature of all our ar- 
tisans 

Fortunately, this is not necessarily true. Invention still 
has the same mother, and when she has to come up with 
something, she will. It may ke that the industry will form 
a sort of TV United Nations and prov :de funds to form a 
training program for young actors, directors, producers 
and writers. Such an idea, perhaps werking out some ar- 
rangement where the artists under training could be paid 
an apprentice wage. and made available to commercial 
programs at a saving to the producers; would be feasible. 
It may be that the limitations of the medium will prove 
to be its salvation, that it will force us to find new arees 
of dramatic and comedic investigation suited to the inti- 
mate, personal nature of the television. It may be that it will 


‘develop a new kind of acting, aecenting an inner convic- 


tion which can withstand the p‘ercing microscope of the 
TV camera, which functions best when it looks deep into 
an actor’s eyes and tells with ruthless certainty what he 
is thinking. It may be that the pattern of full half hour 
stories will be broken and we will discover that episodes, 
vignettes, bits and pieces of moods and action will even- 
tually best fulfill the potential of television as an enter- 
tainment medium—at any rate, the answer will be found 
—a technique of dramatization and performance which 
works best for television because it can be done only on 
television. Then the medium will have matured, then at 
long last we will have developed a new art form—and then 
those electronic smart alecks will invent something else 
and we'll have to start the whole darn thing over again. 


TV Not Seliing Itself 
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and say “this is our best” and by so doing make the me- 
diocre and the trivial the exception instead of the norm, 
only then can tv boast of a weapon (a weapon far more 
effective than any organized attempts at public relations) 
in stilling the dissenters and sending the medium’s down- 
graders on their way. 

For there can be no question that tv, to a large degree, 
has only itself to blame for the heightened activity of the 
disgruntled critics. Too many bad shows are permitted 
to get on the air. Copycat-ism is rampant. The networks, 
for the sake of a buck, have for tie most part relinquished 
any and all control of programming, allowing the agen- 
cies to pick and choose at random, so long as they buy 
the time. ‘Twasn’t always thus, and until the return of 
that utopian day when the networks can reassert them- 
selves and inject a broader and higher element of show 
business values into their programming, they can only 
leave themselves wide open and vulnerable to attack. 

Then, of course, there’s the constant worshipping at 
the Nielsen and Trendex rating shrines, and rushing in- 
to print at any fractional change, as though anybody cared 
(save, perhaps, those immediately identified with the pro- 
gram, who in turn compound the evil by shouting the 
good ratings). The Nielsen organization is the first to de- 
cry such overaccentuation; in fact, it deplores the ever- 
mounting “Top 10” consciousness of the industry. The 
agency and the sponsor know beiter—they know that the 
rating per se is only that small part of the iceberg that 
appears above water. To those agencies and those spon- 
sors who prefer to look at the whole picture—the effec- 
tive reach of a program, the kinds of homes receiving it, 
the show’s ability to hold an audience and to build audi- 
ence loyalty—the rantings and the shoutings of the net- 
works and performers ovcr who beat whom is a misuse 
of a valuable interpretive guage. 





LETS MAKE If INTO A MUSICAL! 


es By LESTER GOTTLIEB ————t 








The o:her day I read where an enterprising agent (the 
name escapes me at the moment but the initials were 
m. c. a.), was trying to put together a musical versio: 
for television of that sentimental old tearjerker, “The 
Enchanted Cottage.” This was, if you recall, twice a 
successful movie and the last version co-starred Dorothy 
McGuire and Robert Young. Matinee audiences wrung 
wet handkerchiefs, drenching pounds of fudge and pop- 
corn, 

To insure his project, this agent wants to cast Helen 
Morgan, I mean Polly Bergen, in the musical adaptation, 
and just to make sure viewers can hym all the tunes 
right after the last commercial, he plans to integrate 
standard and familiar songs by Kern, Rodgers, and Berlin, 

Now, I have no idea whether this venture will be 
realized, or if so, whether it will be a hit, but it does point 
up ratherly grimly the desperate measures to which 
producers will go in order to supply the over-.axing 
cemands for tv musical specials. 

Just recently that enfant terrible of our industry (his 
name does not escape me, it’s David Susskind) whose 
farflung precincts now include WNTA, did a musical 
version of “Little Women.” 

Susskind engaged Richard Adler to write the words 
and music. The talented coauthor of “The Pajama Game” 
and “Damn Yankees,” both strident but swift-paced 
modern musicals, suddenly found his collaborator not to 
be George Abbott, but the late, lamented Louisa May 
Alcott. Unshaken, Mr. Adler firmly decided not to let poor 
Beth die, but make her live long enough for a surefire 
happy musical comedy finale. But in doing so he darned 
near destroyed that able television critic, Harriet Van 
Horne, self-appointed policewoman of all Alcott works. 





Untapped Ideas | 

As an old musical comedy buff and parttime , student 
of this most exacting form of entertainment, these bold 
decisions to convert almost any dramatic property into 
a television musical, frighten me. I can see all sorts of 
horrifying song-and-dance romps popping up, extracting 
millions of dollars from unsuspecting advertisers, and 
givirg such sensitive watchers as Jack Gould and John 
Crosby, trying evenings. 

Yourg and overzealous producers, whose probable 
first encounter with the musical comedy form came when 
they wangled house seats for “My Fair Lady,” are 
neglecting some pertinent facts. 

Net every dramatic work lends itself necessarily to 
musical translation. From 1927 to 1958 only a few dozen 
noteworthy Broadway musicals were successfully adapted 
from important works. 

For the record, I'll catalog them: 

1927: “A Connecticut Yankee” and “Show Boat” 

1928: “Three Musketeers” 

1935: “Porgy and Bess” 

1938: “Boys from Syracuse” 

1940: “Pal Joey” 

1943: “Oklahoma” 

1945: “Carousel” 

1947: “Street Seene” 

1948: “Kiss Me Kate” and “Where’s Charley?” 

1949: “South Pacific” and “Lost in the Stars” 

1951: “King and_I” 

1953: “Wonderful Town” 

1954: “Fanny” and “The Pajama Game” 

1955: “Damn Yankees” and “Silk Stockings” 

1956: “Most Happy Fella” and “My Fair Lady” 

1957: “New Girl in Town” 

You will note that about half of these were based on 
light and gay original themes. Among those adapted 
from serious works, the box office results were question- 
ab'e concerning two of them. 

I think another interesting point is that such heavy- 
weighis as Rodgers and Hart, Hammerstein, Porter, Gersh- 
win, and Kern accounted for 10 of the really big ones. 

Using original source material as the libretto for a 
musical play is not new. In the early 1900s, many a 
forgotten musical was adapted from a straight play. 
Usually light farces were the most reliable sources. It 
was “Showboat” in 1927,- however, where we first find 
a solid story to be used as the backbone of a memorable 
musical play. Up until then, nobody really bothered 
about the libretto as long as Polly and Jimmy got their 
lovers’ quarrel cleared up by 11 p.m. 

I shudder at the thought but I can't help feeling that 
next season we may see desperation tactics employed 
by television producers. Here are some possible enter- 
prises I have conjured up for consideration: 


3 Faubus In ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ | 


1. Dick Clark in “The Picture of Dorian Gray,” switch- 
ing the locale from London to Philadelphia. Dick should 
be strongly supported in this by ‘such top boxoffice favor- 
ites as Georgia Gibbs, the Everly Brothers, Danny and 
the Juniors and Roger Williams. 

2. “Journey’s End,” starring Pat Boone. In this one 
we can utilize all the familiar World War I songs that 
the older folks should love but which we will freshen up 
for the youngsters with some Buddy Bregman arrange- 
ments. 

3. “Hamlet” starring Victor Borge. 

4. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” with Governor Faubus mak- 
ing his tv acting debut as Simon Legree. This bit of 
casting should hit all the front pages. I have not cast 
Topsy and Eve but the Kean Sisters are a possibility. 

5. “Les Miserables.” This could have a smash finale 
in the sewers using “Hernando’s Hideaway” or “Luck Be 
a Lady Tonight.” Will have to check rights to this 
property with Susskind, 

6. “Medea” starring Mary Martin. We will have to 
cut down some of the killings and fit in a kiddie ballet. 

7. “Strange Interlude.” This can be done very 
effectively thanks to tape so that all the asides can be 
pre-recorded. 

8. “The Last Mile.” A prison musical that has definite 
possibilities and, if Spencer Tracy can carry a tune like 
Rex Harrison, we can engage him to play his original 
role. 

Now, if anyone reading these suggestions has the 
temerity to act on any or all of them, they are available 
at modest terms. Just give me an all-expense trip to 
Bermuda so that I’m away when any one of these gems 
is telecast. 
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- Please, Not While I'm Bating! 


| ________ By MANNIE MANHEIM 











Hollywood. 

This I believe: That there are too many words written and spoken 
against the television medium. 

This I further believe: That all of us who are even remotely asso- 
ciated with the medium should start this very day to embrace the as- 
sets, the plusses, the pleasures and especially the educational ad- 
vantages that are offered to us free in this new art form. 

As for me, television has brought to my estate more knowledge 
than I ever had hoped to attain. Those of you who know me well, 
will recall that I spend most of my waking hours hungering for al- 
most any form of education—and when that form includes the study 
of the human anatomy, well, then, I am a happy and satisfied old 
male... baceuse anatomy is my baby. 

And almost everyone who owns a television receiving set knows 
that there is no other medium that discusses our bodies, inside and 
out, as much—and at such a convenient time—the dinner hour. 

Many is the time I have stormed out of John Guedel’s conference 
room to hurry to our pad so as not to miss the dinner hour anatomi- 
cal messages. When my wife and I first started to consume our vic- 
tuals during the open-body talks, I must say that my wife became 
somewhat queasy. For example, one evening when a gentleman wear- 
ing a dramatized doctor's white jacket removed a dramatized corn 
from a dramatized patient's foot while we were on our soup—well, this 
sent the little woman scurrying, complaining as she scurried that this 
wasn't her idea of spending a pleasant dinner period. 

I thoroughly enjoyed the corn removal and found the operation 
not enly pleasant to behold but also quite entertaining—as the corn 
was removed without the benefit of a chiropodist’s scalpel—instead, 


all that was employed was a magic liquid. After a few corn removals, | 


my wife has become immunized and doesn’t seem to complain but 
she did let out a scream when a dramatized physician delivered a 
short talk on the care of our liver bile. And he demonstrated the 
flow of liver bile with a graphic animated graph that pleased me no 
end. I recall that particular evening we were having one of our bet- 
ter budgeted dinners—and I certainly found my food much more di- 


gestible as, while I dined, I knew just where everything was going. | 


And the next time I'm in Schwab's I shall hurry to their chopped liv- 
er pill department and get me a box of them. 


; No Guts 








Just why, I shall never know, but my wife turns her head toward 
the sea, during the liver bile bit and she runs to the kitchen when, in 
another message, the speaker illustrates his talk by comparing two 
beakers of stomach acid. I enjoy the stomach acid test even more than 
the bad breath test—not because one possesses more merit than the 
other—but, well, I just never saw two beakers of stomach acid be- 
fore. Especially during dinner. 

I have tried to explain to my wife that these talks are educational. 
I asked her where she had ever seen two open stomachs before. This 
is not to be confused with the beakers of acid—this is another deal. 
Two stomachs are exhibited to compare the action of certain rival 
pills—the idea being to show which one reaches the stomach first. I 
believe the stomach on the left side of your screen is the quicker of 
the two. I recommend this bit of film to any thick-skinned man or 
woman who doesn’t become queasy when he sees a cut-out stomach. 
I lowed it as I hadn't seen the interior of a stomach since I attended 
an autopsy in Syracuse, N.Y., many years ago. Actually, I enjoyed the 
tv open job much more. 


Otte This Calls for AFTRA 


I also find a certain amount of pleasure in the message that reveals 








a burning digestive tract which advertises another pain repellent. This | 


dramatization opens with an AFTRA person holding his or her stom- 
ach registering excruciating pain. A voice off suggests the remedy 
which is then taken by the pained one and almost instantly the blaze 
in the AFTRA person's stomach is extinguished right before our very 
eyes. This was sheer magic to me—but not to my wife. I said to her 
jokingly, of course, “This is a gasser,” but she didn't understand the 
joke. Anyway, she didn’t laugh. 

There are a few more that I love—the unfortunate girl who has 
spoiled her dress because she failed to fortify herself under her arms. 
Then there’s the one but I better not tell you about that, you 
may be reading this while eating your dinner. 
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MORE LIGHT, 
LEoG HEAT 


By HENRY RAHMEL 


(General Manager Broadcast 
Division, A. C. Nielsen Co.) 


Grousing about ratings always 
seems good for a headline. it 
would make good copy to state that 
I hate ratings! Certainly it is true 
that I don’t condone some of the 
ways ratings are interpreted and 
used. 

There are sound reasons behind 
this statement. Ratings are but 
a part of the complex of broadcast- 
ing, they are a constructive force 
only when properly applied. Yet 
they are in the spotlight daily. 

Why? Perhaps because they 
seem absolute like a final score 
such as Yale 13, Princeton 7, “The 
Texan” 29, “Restless Gun” 28. 
They have authority, immediacy, 
the guise of simplicity. They 
make news because they have be- 
come part of the competitive urge 





of a competitive industry. 

“Rated New York's Number 1 
Independent . . .,”. “Six of the Top 
Ten Shows Are On .. .,” “Already 
The Number 1 Network On Three 
Nights Of The Week .. .” or “Gun- 
smoke Slaughters Opposition,” 
“Maverick Axes Sullivan In The 
Nielsen ...” In ad and story the 
industry is carried away by numer- 
ical mayhem. Everyone claims to 
have emerged the winner from the 
statistical blodd-bath of research. 

Is all this good for television? 
I doubt it. TV’s reputation can 
suffer national damage if this sort 
of thing dominates the scenes. I 
have a hunch that time will show 
that the medium has been short- 
sighted in constantly sniping at it- 
self, while detractors aid and abet 
from the sidelines. 

Today television is being at- 
tacked on several fronts. Print 
claims people are bored by second- 
rate programming. Government 
wants to know whether television 
is properly serving the public in- 
terest. It seems to be increasing- 
ly fashionable to contend that tele- 
vision isn’t as good as it should be 
(or used to be). 

Of course, over-emphasis of rat- 
ings has given us many uncomfort- 
able moments. 


” 


tion of the quality of a show.” We 
are constantly told that a lot of 
good programs never make “Top 
| Ten.” It is pointed out that time- 
of-telecast, competing programs, 
| line-ups, ete. all profoundly affect 
a show’s rating. 

We know these things and have 
been reiterating them for years! 

Television has had many great 
moments. The size of the audience 
is not what makes these moments 
great; rather it is what makes such 
moments possible. 
| Audience But One Facter | 


u 








Gross audience-size is, of course, 
important, but only in its proper 
context. A large audience is but 
one step towards the goal of prod- 
uct sales. The cost of reaching the 
audience is similarly important. 
Likewise, whether the advertiser's 
sales messages are reaching homes 
that represent the greatest poten- 
tial for his product. And so on 
through the gamut of variables. 

Let me but high-spot an ex- 
ample. A company advertising 
baby food should attempt to reach 
homes that include one or more 
young children. Gross-audience 
figures do not reveal whether the 
“right homes” are in the audience. 
Similarly, such effort should be 
appraised not solely in relation to 
all ty shows but with emphasis on 
competitive baby-food advertising. 
Thus audience research that ex- 
tends beyond simple ratings pro- 
vides answers to many marketing 
problems. Such information has 
contributed to the growth and 
effectiveness of broadcast adver- 
tising. 

Informed advertisers know that 
even rélatively low-rated shows 
reach millions of people and can 
move merchandise. This simply 
underscores the importance of 


(Continued on page 172) 





We've been roasted | 
by the uninformed because Niel- | 
sen ratings “are not a good indica- | 





WHAT.IS A GOOD IDEA 


By BOB WEITMAN 
(V.P., Program Development, CBS-TV) 














I don’t know anyone, layman or pro, who doesn't know what's wrong 
with television or who doesn’t have a great idea for a show. The amaz- 
ing thing is that they seem to overlook the elementary fact that tele- 
vision broadcasting is now at the ripe old age of 12 and that most of 
the ideas that they present have been in the files for a long time. 

There really is no limit to ideas but sometimes there is a shortage 
of money for voor ideas. And whether you like it or not, money, as 
that coffee advertiser says, is the secret ingredient. 

Not that money will take care of everything but it certainly is a 
good starting point. With spectaculars running into six figures and with 
even unspectaculars hitting higher figures every year, the sponsor 
has a right to at least believe he is theoretically right before he buys 
time and talent. 

There's no way of breaking in a tv show. You can't take it to New 
Haven and then decide it isn’t ready for exposure. Oh yes, you can 
make a pilot but over a period of a year pilots cost a bundle. The 
sponsors by now have seen so many pilots that they are no longer 
esctatic but actually a little cynical. ° 
| It’s the Personality ~. 

It is my belief that personalities are the answer to many of our 
problems. But how do you get enough personalities unless you have a 
chance to experiment? This brings me to an important point which I 
will briefly outline for the benefit of anyone who really cares. 

What we need is a recruiting system similar to what the legit thea- 
tre and the movies used to passionately believe in. This was also done 
| successfully in the early days of radio. We had scouts and we explored 
all the places where potential personalities might be found. Then we 
moved them into small situations so that they might learn the trade 
| of entertaining. 

How simple it would be today to scout the colleges where there is 
obviously a great deal of talent in all areas of show business: actors, 
comedians, musicians, singers and writers. For a comparatively mod- 
est budget, I feel that over a period of a year, a number of these young 
persons could be signed to reasonable jong term television contracts 
very much like the ones movie companies negotiated for many years. 

So you might ask what to do with these young people after you sign 
them. That's not hard to answer. I would urge shows that featured 
them and which were designed especially for young audiences. If these 
shows captured nothing else but the teenagers, it would be a wonder- 
ful marketing possibility for any advertiser handling commodities for 
this bracket. 




















hiss ___TV Needs Scouts 


It is also my belief that a most fertile field to explore is the little 
theatre of which there are several hundred good ones around the 
country. If it were my money I would engage a scouting team to cover 
these theatres. 

How much would all of this cost? A half million a year would be 
nice to have but in my opinion it could be done for less than one hun- 
dred thousand. 

Now for another thought. The off-Broadway theatre is getting more 
and more important. Why shouldn't television own one of these thea- 
tres to carry on this type of program? I predict within a reasonable 
| time such a project could be self sustaining. Think of all the young 
persons in New York alone who would love to be a part of this scheme. 

And what a testing ground for young writers and directors! A real 
laboratory for the unknowns who now can hardly get into an agent's 
office. The door should be open for these youngsters and this is one 
way of opening it. 

In the final analysis, we are all in the talent business but we really 
}aren’t working at it. Today most talent is found by routine methods 
which no longer are good enough. 

I opened this piece with the title “What is a good idea?” Let's as- 
sume that nobody knows all the answers to this question. But one thing 
is sure. Every one in our business has a very good idea just what con- 
stitutes talent. Wouldn't we love to find another Gleason, Skelton or 
Phil Silvers. 

I can’t believe that such a tremendous industry is going to remain 
passive about its biggest problem. The secret ingredient is not always 
money. There's an old ingredient known as ingenuity. I’m for that. 
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The Hum Drum Song 





By HUBBELL ROBINSON JR. 
(Executive Vice President, Programs, CBS Television Network) 


The predictions of doom and disaster, accompanying the start of 
television’s 10th season last September were thunderous and unani- 
mous, “Hum Drum,” “Repetitive,” “Unimaginative,” “Undistinguished,” 
“In a Rut.” “The Mixture as Before,” “Dull,” “Dreary.” were some 
of the mellower tags the nation’s press men hung on the announce- 
ments of things to come. Subsequently, in as adroit a bit of thimble- 
rigging as allegedly responsible journalism has ever permitted itself, 
Newsweek and Fortune took up the chant with a couple of pieces 
distinguished chiefly for their monumental omissions. ; 

In view of the militant despair with which these assorted lambasters 
viewed television in general and the vast bulk of its programming 
progeny in particular it’s a wonder any producers, directors, writers 
or actors ever showed up for work. Fortunately they did. Because they 
did American television homes have been regaled these fall and early 
winter evenings with such worthy items as “The Fred Astaire Show, 
“Wonderful Town” with Rosalind Russell, “The Plot To Kill Stalin,” 
“The Days Of Wine and Roses,” “The Old Man,” “Seven Against The 
Wail,” “The Winslow Boy,” “The Hasty Heart,” Bing Crosby’s show 
with Dean Martin and Patti Page, “Twentieth Century's” memorable 
two parter on drug addiction, a number of vivid half-hours when 
bright lively informed minds came together to make Murrow and 
Friendly’s new series indeed a “Small World”; Leonard Bernstein's | 
monumental dissection of Beethoven and Art Carney’s wonderful ro- 
mance with Peter and The Wolf. There are undoubtedly other produc- 
tions fully as entitled to inclusion in the catalog of televisions major | 
accomplishments during the last 90 days. But this particular string of 
pearls shines with several common charactevistics very much to the 
point as to what television’s creative executives, producers, directors 
writers and actors are about. 
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| And the Sponsors Were Happy 


All of them reached substantial numbers of people. They communi- 
cated what they had to say with sufficient skill to do that. All of them 
were sponsored. According to the best intelligence I have been able | 
to muster all of those sponsors were satisfied with the results they 
got from the dollars spent. All of these productions received almost 
universal hosannahs from the critics, large and small. The one thing 
uncommon to this Blue Book of achievement is the wide range of basic 
material which characterizes it. It ranges from melodramatic docu- 
mentary to classical music, from musical comedy to social drama; from 
informed factual conversation about the issues that may shape our des- 
tiny to imaginative, invented ways to tell a children’s fairy story with 
sight and sound. 

It doesn’t seem irrelevant to note, obliquely, that while television 
was scaling these plateaus, the record of the entertainment arts most | 
comparable to it, the movies and the theatre were, to put it most kind- 
ly, speradic in terms of success, financially and critically. Television 
tried and succeeded more often on a far wider front. And let it be 
said immediately that the critics who were so generous with their fore- 
casts of unrelieved mediocrity were equally forthright in their praise 
of the achievements which merited it. In part, at least they ate their 
prophecies with no apparent regurgitation even though in the process 
they lost their License as prophets. 

This being the shape of things, television, provided it can keep up 
the pace, would seem to have confounded the hatchet men. It can in- 
deed keep up the pace but it is only proper to acknowledge the pace 
is by no means fast enough. If its specials and spectaculars and some 
of its weekly series cast a bright glow, the bulk of its new weekly efforts 
are something else again; something else that is hardly a procession 
of milestones in the entertainment arts. The sturdiness of many hits 
of previous years which continue to attract and enchant audiences is 
sufficient to keep most Americans using their sets in continuing num- 
bers for increasingly longer hours per day but the season’s new en- 
tries have done little for the cause. And some of the oldtimers are 
evidencing fatigue, the need if not the desire to be put out to pasture. 
Among the yearlings, Garry Moore after a something less than aus- 
picious start seems well on the way toward brighter days. “Peter 
Gunn” despite frequent lacerations of the storyteller’s art, and “Naked 
City,” although its leads are right out of the book labelled cliche, have 
style and demonstrate an obvious effort on the part of their creators 
to pour new wine into old bottles. Among the westerns, “The Rifle- 
man” and “Wanted, Dead Or Alive” evidence the same yearnings. “Of 
the rest” as Dante said, little knowing to what practical purpose his 
words would be put, “silence may best befall.” 


The Web & the Rap 


For many years the whipping boys for this malaise have been the 
networks. This was, in fact, the only genuine monopoly they had. And 
as counterpunchers they’ve been notorious sad sacks. More recently, 
however, the advertisers and their agencies have been getting their 
lumps as the architects of television’s failure to push its creative fron- 
tiers outward on a broad scale. 


Since the marriage of American business and American television 
certainly wasn’t made in heaven it’s scarcely astounding the programs 
which are the issue of these uneasy bedfellows are, more often than 
not, something short of miraculous. If this way of life is to be changed 
it is the producers who must do it. There seems to be little cause for 
optimism that any sharp deviation from the status quo will originate 
with “the money.” The manufacturer -nd his agency are not in the 
television business. They are in the advertising and selling business. 
The driving urge to communicate stirring ideas about science, religion, 
human relations or tolerance through full employment of the dramatic 
form is not the primary side of the street they’re working. Even the 
creation of entertainment, simply for its own sake is only a means to 
an end for them. There should be nothing particularly astounding 
about this. And there is nothing vaguely sinister abroad, as implied by 
such muddled Minerva’s as Miss Marya Mannes. The advertisers re- 
sponsibility to his management and his stockholders is to expose his 
selling message to as many people as possible as economically as pos- 
sible. Obviously there are some exceptions to that generality—companies 
that use television in other ways for special purposes—but in the main 
that definition will stand up. Whatever may be said for this approach 
from the advertiser's side of the desk, it is scarcely a stirring one for 
freshening the medium, raising its standards, sharpening its creative 
challenge, increasing its rewards for the major entertainment skills 
of our times. Those values can be realized only by television’s own 
creative people working with profound conviction in the medium’s 
great potential and dedicated to seeing it achieved proudly and suc- 
cessfully. This is a philosophy that rejects the mere fact of a sale as 
the be-all and end-all of achievement. It believes there is an enormous 











market of excellence. Fortunately its proponents are not barking their 


wares in a total wilderness. There would seem to positive proof that 
television sponsors and audiences will accept and nourish excellence, 
reward those who provide it. Some of their investments were noted at 
the start of this piece. It is up to television’s own creative legions to 
constantly seek ways to broaden that group, to put on the record 
again and again that fine television can be good business. I, at least, 
believe this is a goal entirely within our range. And, I believe, too, 
that as we increase our ability to achieve it the uneasy bedfellows can 
lie down together with a considerable degree of coméort. 


By EARL RETTIG — 


(Pres., California National 
Productions) 


The next and fadeout year of 
the Frenetic Fifties marks the 
close of a decade which tv syndica- 
tion scribes will depict as a period 
that finally put the cart in its 
proper place—behind the horse. 

In ’59, I predict, syndicators will 
break from the hypnotic grip of 
slide-rule gyrations and focus with 
equal fascination on program pro- 
duction. 

Though syndication is deemed 
to have “arrived’—with fallen 
wild-catters and one-shotter's strew- 
ing the '57 and ’58 wayside, there 
is admittedly more ground to be 
covered in terms of self-improve- 
ment. The most encouraging part 
of all this is that the prognosis is 
excellent. 

The syndicator finds and wel- 
comes multiplying pressures from 
all sides, pressures that demand 
he create original, stimulating 
video entertainment. Fortified by 
years of experience with the medi- 
um, the television viewers have be- 
come critics. The advertisers, 
many more of them national big- 
leaguers, now cast a discerning 
eye on the nature of sponsor iden- 
tification; audience count has 
ceased to be the overwhelming 
criterion. The syndication industry 
itself has become a terrifically 
competitive field in which medi- 
ocrity and imitation are intoler- 
able. 

Example: There can no longer 
be “still another western.” Those 
wide open prairies had better have 
a commanding point of view (such 
as a legitimate historic base) and 
human beings instead of just good 
guys and bad ones. 

Example: In the field of adven- 
ture, the public insists on a ma- 
ture approach. Caution-to-the- 
winds protagonists will be unable 
to compete with intelligent, pur- 
poseful actors who face danger 
with a wholesome respect for the 
advantage of staying alive, know 
what they’re about and why. 

The biggest lesson I have 
learned out of a quarter-century in 
the movies and television is this 
simple truth: you can’t have a 
good show unless you start with 
a good story expert'y scripted. 

In the quest for uniqueness, 
there are some avenues yet to be 
explored by syndication. One of 
them is color, which CNP believes 
should not be a network exclusive. 
Another is video tape. In ’58, 
CNP launched two properties in 


color as well as black-and-white, | 


“Cameo Theater” and “Danger Is 
My Business.” The possibilities of 
tape seem limitless and we wel- 
come its forthcoming appearance 
in the syndication lists. 

Every aspect of syndicated show- 
business must submit to constant 
examination. This includes the 
running time of a program. Why 
must it freeze to the half-hour 
standard? CNP is currently study- 
ing production and distribution of 
full-hour dramatic series and in- 
tends to make public its findings 
at a later date. 

It’s common knowledge that syn- 
dication grosses are on the high 
rise. We are dedicated to main- 
| taining that trend by providing Q 
| (for Quality) entertainment. 








THE HEAD OF THE CREEK 


By OLIVER TREY ——.] 
(President, ABC Television Network) 


During the 1948 election coverage on ABC-TV, Elmer Davis, took 
over the microphone after another correspondent had summarized the 
early vote count from the cities. Elmer, who had a deep understanding 
of national politics, was not swayed by the apparent Dewey victory. 
Holding a sheaf of tallies from the outlying districts, he introduced 
his report by saying, “Here are the returns from the head of the creek. 
where, in the last analysis, the results will be decided.” 

Davis had an accurate sense of political geography. He knew that 
the swells of opinion which begin as ripples at the head of the creek 
gain momentum as they feed into the rivers of public preference. The 
big cities concentrating their population at the crossroads of commerce 
are vitally important, of course, but it is the currents from inland, 
from the grass roots, from every corner of the country, which fuse 
into the groundswell of public opinion. 

In television, no less than in politics, it is a costly mistake to meas- 
ure the river of popular choice without taking a depth sounding at 
the headwaters where floods begin. Many a man has found himself 
out at sea after predicting low tides too quickly ... or was stranded 
after sailing out full-steam-ahead, only to find the water too shallow. 

Since America’s beginning, the families at the head of the creek 
have made their voices heard, and their votes count. Whether the 
| results are tabulated by the Electoral College or A. C. Nielsen, the 

impact of their ballots on the national scene is greater than ever. In 
fact, the increased participation of the families from “the outlying 
districts” in television has reshaped the medium. 

Since 1955 there has been a 40% growth of television homes in 
markets classified as C and D in the Nielsen Television Index, as com- 
pared with a growth of only 24% in the more populous A and B 
counties—giving new importance to this valuable and voluble segment 
of the audience. 

Television is fully democratic. It is the audience which selects the 
programs that survive, and those which expire. The function of the 
| networks is to provide balanced programming to satisfy both special- 
ized and mass taste. Programs oriented toward a particular portion of 
the total audience, such as “Omnibus” or “Voice Of Firestone,” fill 
a real need. But so do the “Gunsmokes” and “The Real McCoys” with 
their mass appeal. 

Today, “mass appeal” means something different than it meant three 
years ago. The audience from the head of the creek is playing a 
_stronger role in picking the winners and losers. Because of this shift 
of power, television's angels have had to look homeward, look hard, 
and give up some obsolete notions. The new audience is a new 
challenge. 





















ae 

A recent column surveyed the decline of Jackie Gleason and Milton 
Berle. The “Eye & Ear Man” put the blame on the half-hour format, 
the lack of good comedy writers, over-saturation, and a “historical ... 
old. hat” quality of the routines. His arguments may or may not be 
valid; good writers are a factor; the audience has become more 
sophisticated and harder to excite. But one facet was overlooked: the 
climate at the head of the creek. The tv audience profile has changed. 
And the change is being felt by comedians who have appealed more to 
urban audiences than to the land of RFD. 

In the early days, tv was largely a big city affair. Now, with tv's 
broad diffusion over the nation, the audience is making different de- 
mands. Tv’s big-city bias is a thing of the past. Reaching teday’s mass 
means delivering an updated product. And it falis to the networks to 
serve up a quality menu with fare for both the country mouse and 


There’s Gleason & Berle 





| the city mouse. Gleason and Berle do not provide the right combina- 


tion of vitamins. The vote from the head of the creek, reflected in 
the ratings, certainly hurt Gleason and Berle as much as format, 
familiarity, script or anything else. 

Since jugglers went on the road in the Middle Ages it has been a 
show business axiom that a schism exists between urban and rural 
tastes. Variety famed headline, “Sticks Nix Hick Pix,” points up the 
special preferences of rural audit.ices. Through research, we are 
learning which types of programs have broadest appeal, and which 
have a strong sectional magnetism. We are coming to know the 
composition of our audience and the pattern of its loyalties. 

We know that our total audience is made up of many distinct parts. 
But we also know that a common denominator of solid television pleas- 
ure definitely does exist. Please note the phrase is common denom- 
inator, and not lowest common denominator. No responsible person 
I knew ever believed that a program must be of poor content and 
quality to reach the greatest possib's audience. The reverse is true— 
and truer today than ever before. Invariably it is the top quality prod- 
uct that reaches the most people and creates the most response. 

Recenly an advertising executive expressed strong regrets about 
what he considers the “mediocre” television product that is being 
offered this season. This view seems peculiar in light of the unanimous 
reports that television viewing all over the country is up. More time 
is being spent with television; in 1959 some 45 million television 
homes will form our viewing public. 

That same critic of television’s current product voiced doubt over 
the value of the research services. He pointed out that Arbitron, 
Trendex, ARB, Nielsen and other services frequently “disagree.” It is 
exactly in the fact of the supposal “disagreement” that the services 
prove their worth. The services do no contradict each other. On the 
contrary, it is remarkable how closely they affirm each other’s reports. 
It must be remembered that they measure different things, and report 
from different vantage points. Trendex and Arbitron, for example, 
deal in big city samples. The national Nielsen reports on the head 
of the creek as well. 

Taken together the various services give us a total picture that {fs 
valuable in determining the size and character of our audience. What 
seems to be disagreement is only the result of natural difference based 
on the fact that the audience under the yardstick is a different 
audience. 

Success predicted on the basis of Trendex may be washed away by 
Nielsen, just as good tidings on the Nielsen report may conceal a 
weakness in the competitive cities measured by Trendex. Separately, 
each is lacking. Together the reports tell a story. 

The new television audience has mammouth proportions. It is harder 
| for today’s tv giant to do a turnabout than it was for tv in its infancy. 
Therefore we must be more patient if we are to avoid the waste of 
wrong judgments. And we must get into the habit of waiting for the 
results from all sectors. Only when the returns are in from the cities 
and from the head of the creek can we really know “the people’s 
choice.” 
| Each time the rating books come in with the latest ballots from 
|New York, Wichita, Los Angeles and Podunk, we feel a fresh excite- 
ment. The head of the creek and the heart of the big city are showing 
their greater selectivity—demanding the best in entertainment and 
information. Their votes are our guides. 

To generalize from the reports: don’t rush to act on the first returns 
jelect the crowded big-city wards—wait for the returns from the whole 





electorate. For to be truly a hit, like the “Real McCoys,” a program 
must succeed not on’y in the metropolitan markets but also at the 
head of the creek. 
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FM -1959 


By LAWREN€E L. WYNN 
(Gen. Mygr., Concert Network) 











FM has refused to stay shoved 
under the carpet. 

Having survived every conceiv- 
able obstacle, including negative 
legislation, indifferenee, and ag- 
gressive opposition in high paces, 
it is now ready to assume its right- 
ful position as a new, commercial 
medium. 

Why now? 

Because the people at last are 
having their say. The public is 
enthusiastically adopting FM, and 
what the public endorses, the ad- 
vertiser accepts. 


An ever-increasing percentage of | 


the audience has become dissatis- 
fied with the surrender of a siz- 
able segment of AM radio ta. rock 
’n’ roll and the “top 40 format.” 
It is also disappointed in the fail- 
ure cf television to fulfill its pro- 
gramming potentialities. 
strongly resents the over-commer- 
cialization. of both media. These 
people are adults, they have pur- 
chasing power, and they are turn- 
ing to FM because only on FM 
are they able to receive the kind 
of programming they enjoy, un- 
cluttered by too many commer- 
cials. 
Who is the FM audience? 


Surveys taken in various sections | 
of the country, New York, Los | 


Angeles, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Washington, ete. show that in 
practically all metropolitan centers 
ef population the characteristics of 
the individual FM station audi- 
ences: are strikingly similar. 

They are mature, averaging ap- 
proximately 37 years of age. They 
are highly educated, approximately 
75° college grads. They enjoy 
high income, averaging approxi- 
mately 99.000, (31% above $10,000 
and 71% above $6,000). Their 
listening habits are constant. They 
find. an FM station they like and 
there they stay. 

A 10,000 sample survey taken 
by the Concert Network reveals 
that their audience listens to them 
an average of six days per week, 
five hours per day. The same 
audience tunes in on. all other 


radio and television combined, an | 


average of three days per week, 
three hours per day. Therefore, 
the Concert Network audience 
listens. to this facility 314 times 
more in any one week than to all 
other radio and tv combined!!! 

Practically the same pattern is 
true of the audiences of other 
stations who broadcast FM only. 
The obvious conclusion is, the true 
FM audienee is not adequately 
penetrated by any other broad- 
casting facility, whether it be net- 
work television or the best AM 
radio station in town. 


Find Out About FM 








The national advertiser is be- 
eoming aware of this fact. He is 
realizing that am important adult 
audience representing impressive 
purchasing power is not being 
reached by his television spec- 
taculars and horse operas, nor by 
his AM saturation campaigns: 
From the top echelons of national 
advertising agencies, the word has 
come down to the media divisions, 
“Fiad out about FM.” 


Agency time-buyers are doing 
that and are learning, if they wish 
to reach the real FM audience, a 
sizable group apart from the 
ordinary broadcasting audience, 
they must buy on stations who 
breadeast FM only. <A program 
originating on an AM station and 
fed to its sister FM outlet, is in- 
flicting on the true FM audience 
the very thing they are trying to 
escape, AM programming and AM 
commericals. 

The discerning time-buyer has 
figured’ this out for himself. Now, 
when his account gives him a 
green light to reach the FM audi- 
ence, he makes certain he is ful- 
filling his assignment by purchas- 
ing time on stations broadcasting 
FM only. 

The interest of the national ad- 
vertiser has been awakened. For 
this interest to be translated into 
active purchase of FM time, most 
clients demand some knowledge 
of the amount of FM audience they 


And it| 


Paris. 
Where is Cipangu? What great world traveler 
first described it and in what year? What is pecu 
liar about his description? Draw a cross-section of 


the human heart and: the circulatory system. Dt 
vide into thirds an angle of 52° 14’ 13.". Deseribe a 
megalith and tell where they are found. What were 


the great Revolutions of pre-lristoric man. and what 
caused them? 

These questions do not come from the files of 
“The $64,000: Question.” They are not asked in the 
examination for entrance into Harvard or the State 
Department Foreign Service. These were the ques- 
tions put to my daughter Lucy, aged 11, in the mid- 
year examination of her 6th grade school in Paris. 

Lucy answered all but one of these questions cor- 
rectly: she did not know that Marco Polo's descrip- 
tion of the country he called Cipangu, and that we 
call. Japan, was: perculiar in that he had never 
visited Cipangu, which did not prevent him from 
describing it. Marco Polo has~ visited Cathay 
(China) and in his travels he had collected stories 
and legends about other Oriental lands, including 
Japan, which he described by hearsay in his Book 
of Wonders: This my daughter did not know. Nor 
did her father. The difference between daughter 
and father, however, is that the father did not know 
any of the answers whereas the daughter knew them 
all but one. 

It is a humbling experience to be a father in 
France. 


Don’t Expose Adults’ Ignerance | 














I have heard the cry of alarm of educators in 
Ameriea about the inadequacies of the American 
school system. At this point I find myself yearning 
for an inadequate system for the protection of par- 
ental prestige. I used to think I was a well-educated 
man. After all, I was a teacher in N.Y. City high 
schools before I became a journalist. I was happy 
and confident, until my daughter, Lucy, entered 
the sixth grade of a Paris school. Now, I am 
afraid to come home until my wife calls the office 
to tell me that Lucy has finished her homework. 
Lucy -has always loved and respected her father 
and I want to keep it that way. I have therefore 
secretly bought copies of her school books, which 
I keep in the CBS News office and study diligently 
so that L need! not be humiliated at night. 

The sixth grade is where they separate the men 
from the boys, or rather the genius from the oerdin- 
ary mortal in France. At age 11 the children take 
a national examination, which judges their fitness 
for higher education. If they fail their exam for 
entry into ‘sixierme’”—that is sixth grade—they are 
shunted’ off to vocational schools or to schools with 
abbreviated courses, leading to a certificate of 
their test education but no further. If they pass 





their test for “sixieme,” as Lucy did last year. then 
the real, serious work of French education begins. 

The 11-year-olds go to schoo! from 9 a.m. te 4:30 
| P-m. Then they have am hour and a half of super- 
| vised study, im which they are supposed to do their 
“devoirs,” or homework, for the next day. In fact 
| they ean only finish about half of the devoirs, so 
the balance must be taken home for completion. It 
is then that the parents are put on trial. The home- 
; work lasts a minimum of two hours and it is at 
| least 8:30 p.m. before the children can sit down to 
dinner and the parent surreptitiously pour himself 
| a drink with a shaking hand. 
r) -— — = ~~  ' ry ee oe 
| Real Quiz Kid Stuff | 

The other day Lucy showed me a rough copy of 
a composition she had written for her “modern 
French” class. The teacher bad given the children 
a dull theme, deliberately, to test their imagination 
in develeping it. The subject was: I bought flowers 
teday. And the teacher said: deseribe the flowers 
accurately but interestingly and then draw a moral 
lesson from the purchase. Although I am a profes- 
sional. writer and broadcaster, I was staggered by 
the challenge of this diffiicult assignment. Lucy 
was not troubled at all, for she was born in Paris 
and has had five years of French schooling. 

Her composition, I thought, was brilliant. She 
described the flowers with the accuracy of a botanist 











Meanwhile Back In The Sixth Grade 


Seasoned €BS Newecaster’s Closeup On the French Idea In Education 
By DAVID. SCHOENBRUN 


and the vividness of an impressionist painter. As 
for the “maral. lesson,” this. is what she invented: 
she said, she watched a young man buying a. bouquet 
of violets for his sweetheart and an old lady buying 
chrysanthemums for a funeral. “Viola,” said Lucy, 
“the drama of life and death in a simple flower- 
shop.” I was avercome with father’s pride and 
a feeling of awe, convinced that I had sired a 
genius, a new Madame de Sael. 

A. week later I asked Lucy what mark the teacher 
had given her on her composition. “Pretty good, 
Dad,” she said, “I was fourth in the class with a 
grade of 85%.” 

“Eightyfive percent!” I exclaimed, “why that’s 
absurd, it- was a splendid composition. When I 
was a teacher I would have given my students at 
least 95% for that,” 

Lucy smiled at me sadly and tenderly, rather 
touched by my concern and a bit embarrassed by 
my obvious ignorance. “You must understand, Dad, 
that 85% is an excellent mark. It is almost the 
highest grade the teacher gives. Even if there are 
no mistakes at all the maximum mark is 90%.” 

I asked her why a perfect paper did not get 100% 
and she said, with a Gallic shrug: “How can a child 
write a perfect paper! After all, Dad, I am not Guy 
de Maupassant. Please do be reasonable.” 

What can an American father do against odds 
like that? 


My. wife and I go through elaborate plots to find a 
way to get our daughter some free playtime. She 
fights us off as well as she can, defending her 
school in arguments with us, and saying that she 
simply has to study and does not have time to do 
all the silly things we keep proposing. She does 
have very little spare time for play.. Mondays, 
after the supervised-study, she goes to the ballet 
school which she loves, where she has been dancing 
since the age of 5. Tuesdays slie tries to. catch up 
on the work she missed by dancing on Monday. 
Wednesday she works extra hard, so that she can 
enjoy some free time on Thursday, which is a school 


holiday in France, instead of Saturdays as in 
America. This enjoyable Thursday begins with a 
visit to the dentist to check on her braces. Then, 
a gym class for corrective body exercises. After 


lunch she is really free to do as she pleases. 

Lucy’s. favorite sport is ice-skating and we take 
her to an outdoor rink, when there is ice, which is 
not often in Paris. The indoor rinks, or the arti- 
ficial-ice rinks, are always very crowded and there 
is no room for figure-skating or for young children 
who usually get knocked down by the speed demons. 
If the weather is bad there is always the circus or 
a movie-_or the ballet. Once a month the children 
have a party, called a “gouter,” a kind of ice-cream- 
and-cake orgy, featuring a game of hide-and-seek, 
in the course of which one or two children seem to 
get permanently lost, or lose interest and go home 
to work out some jolly geometry problem, just for 
laughs. 





No Juvenile Delinquency a 








Saturday is a. schoolday, so there is no weekend, 
even. for parents. who can get away for weekends, 
which is. rarely the case for newsmen: Sunday is 
the one truly free day of the week, when children 
have no duties and are free to play together and be 
chiidren. However, Sunday is family day and 
parents want to have their children with them, so 
it is not possible for a group of youngsters to get 
together on their own. The result is a very tightly- 
knit family group but very liitle juvenile life in 
France. 

There is little juvenile delinquency in France. 
There is no time for it. The trouble in France is 
rather one of senile delinquency. The problem 


here seems to be exactly the opposite of the youth | 


problem or educational problem back home. 

Perhaps this is why the French produce so many, 
magnificent but individual works of art, with so 
little or community spirit. They are so brilliantly, 
intensively educated for individual achievement that 
they have never had time to learn to work together 
as a cooperating community of citizens. On the 
other hand, perhaps we Americans have tended to 
over-emphasize the community and under-educate 
the individual. Perhaps a middle-way is possible 
with the French and Americans learning from each 
other. Surely a civic sense is vi‘al to the efficient 
functioning of society. Just as surely individual 
achievement and individual differences are a trade- 
mark of democracy. Only a slave-state is uniform. 
Freedom depends upon variety. 





It is the responsibility of the 
FM industry to supply these fig- 
ures. As a positive step in that 
direction, an audience - proving 
effort. was recently concluded, with 
great success, by WNCN in New 
York City. For one week, (Nov. 
18-Dee. 5) at periodic intervals 
throughout its schedule, the sta- 
tion. ram a 30-second spot in which 
it stressed the need for measuring 
audience and urged listeners to 
write in their comments on the 
station. There was no accampany- 
ing offer. 

Mail returns for the week—a 
whopping 5,000 letters and cards! 
Replies. came from both urban and 
rural areas within a 75-mile radius 
and covered every walk of life. 

Here for the first time, is con- 
elusive evidence of a large, listen- 





broadcasts FM only. 


 ~ Enea for their — SCHLITZ SHIFTS K.C. 


ATHLETICS TO WDAF 


Kansas City. 


sas City Athletics will ve shifted 
‘to WDAF, National Theatres out- 


‘let here, it was announced last 


week by the Schlitz Brewing Co. 
Broadcasts have been on KMBC 
|since the A’s advent here hereto- 
| fore. 

Behind the move is an effort by 
Schlitz to revamp its broadcasting 
policies, going in for broad cover- 
age stations. WDAF will be the 
outlet here, but will also originate 
to the area network. This also is 
being revised, and probably will be 
carried by fewer but more power- 
ful stations for the 1959 season. 





ing audience to a _ station who | The net has had up to 50 stations 


in the past. 


Play-by-play airing of the Kan-| 


,ductions. 





Bulging Staff Problem 


Growth of major syndicators has 
made present N.Y. offices bulge and 
a number of the bigger telefilmer 
ies are on the prowl for new quar- 
ters. 

Independent Television Corp. 
plans to leave its present Madison 


Ave. address for headquarters in | 
the new Tishman building. CBS 
Films also is overcrowded (there 


isn’t a large exec office for new 
administrative v.p. Sam Digges on 
the floor) and comes April when 
its lease is up at its present Madi- 
son Ave. address, it may be mov- 
ing time. 

Also looking around. for new 
quarters is United Artists Asso- 
ciates, nee Associated Artists Pro- 
lis building on Madison 
Ave. has been bought by a charity 
group. 





MUCH ADO 
ABOUT NOTHING 





By ROBERT SAUDEK— 
(Producer of ‘Omnibus’) 


A bunch of the boys were begin- 
ning to wake up along about half- 
past eleven, like always, reaching 
for a cigaret, reaching for the pa- 
‘per, reaching for the phone. They 
all lived by pretty much the same 
rules: late to bed, late to’ rise, 
makes a man very, very nervous. 

Anyhow, somebody has to get on 
the talking machine first so Johann 
takes the plunge, stretching his 
pongee kimona-type sleeve towards 
the telephone beside his bed and 
dialing. 

“Hello, Will?” 

“Who's calling?” 

“Johann. Is he up yet?” 

“Two momenis I'll put him on.” 

“Johann? Y'hear from the Mor- 
ris office yet?” 

“That’s what I called. about. I 
think it’s cooling off. It’s getting 
that creep look. Not that the 
Morris people think so. They want 
to hold to their first figure and 
trade out the other points. Natch. 
10% of the other points won't bite 
into their dough. It'll just bite 
into my score.” 

“Did you show them your no- 
tices?” 

“Notices Schmotices. The mar- 
keting manager told them leok at 
my Nielsen. Says your average 
Western could get that many. peo- 
ple without any dialog. Plus the 
fact I'm Number Nothing on the 
Hit Parade.” 


“Wha’'d they co of yours, 
Johann?” 
“My Fugue in G Minor bit— 


Bump-bump-daddy-yump and so 
forth, The dealers thought it. was 
square.” 

“Did they have any suggestions?” 

“Yeh, they suggested as far as 
they was concerned I could—Hold 
on @ sec, my kimona is caught in 
the espresso machine. So what- 
ta you hear about your play?” 

“They don’t like it. Oh, they 
like it, but. they got scared the 
first eight acts were too long,” 

“First eight acis??” 

“Yeh, the first hour. They got 
three sponsors so far and five more 


are expected before air. Plus the 
fact they gotta take a station+ 
break because the Iccal outlets 
sell their identification telops to 


two different outfits; plus the fact 
there's local commercial position- 
ing before and after the telops. So, 
eight acts. And the fifth. act has 
to break nine minutes after the 
hour so’s the audience doesn’t start 
dialing around ct the heur, but. it 
has to be separated by four minutes 
on both sides from the nearest 
commercials so they don’t drive 
everybody straight to Tuneout- 
ville.” 

“Then wha’ja say they don’t like 
| it for?” 

‘Well, Johann, I tell you. You 
|}got a marketing manager. I got 
la script supervisor says you can't 
|say certain things. There's this 
| speech I wrote. Not the greatest 
|}seene of all television, but at 
least it’s a budget scene—one ac- 
tor. Anyway, this sick-sick Dane 
gets thinking to himself about 
suicide as the best way out for 
his particular prob’em. He doesn't 
ever try it, mind you, but to him 
it just seems like a good idea at 
the time. Now, your average sta- 
tion manager says that your aver- 
age viewer don’t think taking the 
back door out should be portrayed 
as a satisfactory solution to your 
average dilemma.” 

“Yeh, so what?” 

“So this particular budget-type 
speech I wrote has got to go. At 
least, the whole second helf of it 
does. Plus the fact they thought 
it was getting pretty wordy.” 

“Wha'd it say?” 

“Well, this ain’t copy, you un- 
derstand. IL guess I got carried 
away, but the part they're squawk- 
ing about ran—(and don’t get me 
wrong, I know they've got prob’- 





/ems too.) Anyway, says, ‘For 
who would bear the whips and 
scorns of time,/The oppressor’s 
wrong, the proud man’s cone 
tumely—'/and some oiher jaz 
like that, and then it goes into, 


‘When. he himself might his quietus 
make/ With a bare bodkin?’” 


“The story of my life. I like it, 
So what's so bad?” 
“Means he could skip all his 


prob’ems by taking a carving knife 


to himself. They said that’s out, 
Too nervous.” 
“Yeh? Well, be flexible. So 





what else is new, Will?” 


a? 
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Croesus Never Had 


It So Good As 


Commercial Television In Britain 


By HAROLD MYERS 
London. 


Commercial television has become the golden boy of British show 
business. In just over three years it is making profits which would 
be the envy of long-established industries and all the signs point not 
only to a continuance, but to an extension of the boom. 

Roy Thomson, the Canadian newspaper magnate who heads the 
Scottish commercial tv outlet, said in a recent interview that having 
a license to run the station was like having a license from the Bank 
of England to print one’s own bank notes. That sounded like a smart 
wisecrack at the time, but a glance at the profits now being earned 
proves the point. Associated TeleVision, making $11,000,000 a year; 
Associated-Rediffusion, around $14,000,000; and ABC-TV, which is 
only on the air two days a week, doing very handsomely with an es- 
timated $5,000,000 a year. 

As the prosperity of tv has coincided with the diminishing returns 
of the motion picture industry, it is particularly interesting to note 
the general move by the film companies to get in on the golden bo- 
nanza. Granada-TV, which previously did very nicely with a chain of 
first class theatres, made the first move and was among the pioneer 
programming companies. Associated British Pictures were also quick 
to see the potentialities and, when the Kemsley-Winnick deal fell 
through, applied for and received the contract to run the Midlands 
and Northern stations on weekends. Now, gradually but decisively, 
the others are moving in. The Rank Organization has a third share 
in the recently inaugurated Southern Television Network; John and 
James Woolf of Romulus Films are associated with the East Anglian 


web, which goes on the air next Spring; Frank Launder and Sidney | 


Gilliat are directors of TWW, the company which operates over Wales 
and the West of England; and Sydney Box is on the board of Tyne 
Tees Television, which is to start in the North East of England in 
mid-January. 
| Third Channel Coming Up == 
Out of some 8,000,000 tv sets already in use, more than 5,000,000 
are within the range of an alternative program and within another 
year or so the entire country will be spanned by the second channel. 
Before then, however, will start the hassle for a third channel and 








while there is overwhelming support that a third outlet should be a) 


commercial .operation, it is by no means certain that it would come under 
the jurisdiction of the Independent Television Authority, the agency 
which administers the existing commercial web. 

One of the important developments of the past few months has 


been the spread of British tv capital into overseas markets. British | 


companies already have a stake in Australia and New Guinea and 
are ready to invest in any new or existing enterprise—particularly 
within the Commonwealth. Big empires are being created which, 
apart from providing a financial return, would also give a valuable 
outlet for British programming material, whether on film, on kine, 
or just in sale of the raw materials, such as scripts and talent. 

With the growth of the British market, there is developing an im- 
portant vidfilm industry. Because of the stringent 86° quota to which 
the British tv companies are held, there is an obvious and urgent need 
for a constant supply of home-made programs. But such are the eco- 
nomies of the business, conditioned by the size of the market, that a 


British series could not be made without some guarantee of entry: in- | 


to the American market. That thinking has conditioned most of the 


deals and it is particularly significant that even BBC-TV, which is 
now embarking on vidpic production with the “Third Man” series, is 
doing so on a partnership basis with an American distributor. 

Also of importance is the way in which the major film companies 
are moving into the vidpic scene. Associated British Picture Corp. 
has been active to a degree for some time, but now the Rank Organ- 
ization and British Lion are also turning their thoughts in that direc- 
tion. The Rank studios, in fact, have already made deals for three 
series, which are due to start rolling early this year. The plans in- 
clude “Sanders of the River” and “Interpol Calling.” British Lion is 
involved in a three-way deal with BBC and National Telefilm Asso- 
ciates for “The Third Man” skein, half of which will be filmed in Hol- 
lywood and the other half at BL’s Shepperton studios. 

Right from the outset, the leaders in vidpic production and pack- 
aging were the incorporated Television Program Corp., which, some 
two months ago, was completely absorbed by Associated TeleVision. 
The production program, however, goes ahead as originally planned 
and currently on the sked are “The Adventures of Robin Hood,” now 
in its fourth year; “The Invisible Man,” “The Adventures of William 
Tell” and “Four Just Men.” The latter skein, which went into pro- 
duction only a month ago, has a big battery of international marquee 
talent, headed by Dan Dailey, Vittorio de Sica and Jack Hawkins. 
“Four Just Men” and “Robin Hood” are, of course, both being made 
under the Sapphire Films banner. ITPC, as has been widely publi- 





cized, is partnered 50-50 with Jack Wrather in Independent Televi- 
|sion Corporation and, via that company, plans a minimum of four to 
| five British series a year. 

ABC is now actively engaged on its “Flying Doctor” series, back- 
grounds for which were shot last Summer in Australia, and an Amer- 
|ican releasing deal has been made with Gross-Krasne. Additionally, 
it is planning a series of 26 quarter-hour puppet shorts called “Torchy” 

|and is associated with Towers of London in “Dial 999” and the Manto- 
| vani musical series. 
Gross-Krasne has been operating steadily in Britain for well over 
a year and is now considering a new “Glencannon” skein starring 
| Thomas Mitchell. It has also made a pilot for “Trader Horn,” which 
|is due to start rolling this year and is prepping a series called “Des- 
tiny,” due for early production. 

Associated-Rediffusion has only one film series in the works—‘Ren- 
dezvous”—but has plans to expand its activities in the near future. 
Granada-TV, alone among the majors, has yet directly to enter the 
vidfilm field. 

Danziger Productions, headed by Edward J. and Harry Lee Dan- 
ziger, are now in their fourth year of the “Saber of London” series 
and recently started another batch of 39 called “Caesar Smith-In- 
terpol Agent.” The Danzigers work out of their own newly-built stu- 
dios at Elstree. 

One of the oddest tv projects is that now in the works at St. John’s 
Wood studios in London. Duo Productions, of which Edwin Rissien 
|is executive producer, is filming 390 five-minute films directed by and 
featuring Mark Stevens. The company is also contemplating a stand- 
ard series of 39 films. 

Many brickbats have been hurled at commercial television over the 
past year. It has been publicly accused of playing down to the lowest 
comm*n denominator, pandering to brutality and displaying an un- 
reasonable pro-American outlook. But the critics seem to have little 
influence. Commercial tv gets stronger every day. 
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Don't Say It Isn’t So 
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jit, and there was no evidence of; “he'll drive you crazy with his pas- 


temperment — to the contrary, it sion for perfection”; Texas million- 
was a very pleasant experience. | aire Clint Murchison because “he'll 
As for Gina (Lollabrigida, that | try to revive the Murrow-McCarthy 
jis), it took us nearly three years | argument again”; 





Only Way To 
Offset Attacks 
Is To Do Good 


By FRED M. THROWER, Jr. 
(V.P..G.M., WPIX, N.Y.) 


Ever since television entered 
the scene as a powerful medium 
for mass communication and ad- 
vertising messages it has come 
under close scrutiny by its friends, 
who saw in tv an enormous poten- 
tial for good; and under heavy fire 
by its detractors who saw in tv a 
potential threat to their security. 
The intimacy and impact of tv 
made these reactions inevitable. 
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In the Ee of the past five 
years we have authorized the use 
of more than $63,000,000 worth of 
electronic equipment, approved 
the leasing of enough cable to 
stretch 10 times to the moon, 
ordered special construction equal 
to twice the height of the Empire 
State Bldg., and been responsible 
for billings of more than a half- 
million man hours of work—all to 
make possible Edward R. Murrow’s 
two Friday night informal tele- 
vision visits. 

We (the Telephone Co. and spe- 
clal contractors) have chopped 
down trees and the top of a moun- 
tain. We (‘and our staff) have 
served as baby sitters and domes- 
tie relatiohs counselors (when the 
occasions required it). We've had 
shortwave broadcasts cancelled 
when they interferred with our 
own unique mike setup. We've 
brought in complete power units 
where none existed and even add- 
ed our own ashtrays to our stand- 
ard remote equipment. 

There was a time when some of 
our best friends thought “Person 
To Person” couldn’t ke done. But 
Murrow called the signals and we 
picked up the phone. 

They didn’t laugh when we sat 
down to dial. They merely asked: 
“What happens to the show if you 
can’t come up with ‘name’ guests?” 
That never occurred ... we had 
done some pretty extensive pre- 
liminary research. But we might 
have had difficulties if we had fol- 
lowed all the gratuitious advice 
and believed the doubting ex- 
perts. 

There was Bing Crosby, for ex- 
ample. A half dozen “intermedi- 
aries” in the course of a year or 
two put out “feelers” in our be- 
half. Nothing happened. One day, 
we simply picked up the telephone 
and called Bing. His opening com- 
ment: “I was wondering how long 
it was going to take you fellows to 


“seas By JOHN AARON and JESSE ZOUSMER #2 






;}to make the arrangements which 
involved endless cables and trans- 


because “he'll just take over as 
producer.” Not one of these warn- 


(Producers, ‘Person To Person’) 
get around to asking me.” He not} 


only. accepted “Person To Per- 
son's” invitation, but things went 
so well on the show that he sug- 
gested we visit him in another of 
his homes! 


Lauren Bacall and the late 
Humphrey Bogart. Again by tele- 


atlantic phone calls. The big prob-| ings turned out to be true. 

|}lem here was to agree on a date, We ran up against a “play it 
for it seemed that no sooner would | safe” theory in the matter of “Per- 
|Gina finish one film than she’d| son To Person” (a CBS program) 
| start on another. At one point, | inviting guests identified with NBC 
in the long process of getting her| and ABC. “You'll never get away 
jon “Person To Person,” it looked | with it,” we were warned. “Even if 
|as though we had worked out an/ CBS approves, the other nets will 
acceptable date: a five-day period |never go for it.” But they did— 





in which she would not be re- 


phone. The conversation went} quired to shoct any scenes. She 
something like this: |and her husband planned to vaca- 
Bacall: “Bogey, it’s the Ed_ | tion in New York, appear on P to P 
Murrow show. You want /|and then return in time to resume 

to do it?” her filming schedule. But there 


was one hitch: the producers of 
her movie were fearful that some- 
thing might happen to her in flight, 
thus jeopardizing their investment. 
| Consequently, they decided to ask 
That completed the negotiations. | US to take out a five million dollar 
Sometimes it’s been a bit more| insurance policy. There was a de- 
time-consuming. When we decided | !ay in finding a date for Miss 
one day to tackle the Duke and | Lollabrigida. 
Duchess of Windsor, most people| We had been told that we were 
“in the know” said: “Ridiculous. | Making a big mistake in trying to 
A former King on a commercial schedule Marlon Brando and Maria 
show, what do you fellows smoke?” | Callas. We found both to be 
We had to wait ntarly four charming, cooperative and intelli- 


|gent people—eager to work with 
: ry ‘ -| 5 . 
years, carry on endless correspond us and do the best possible show. 


ence and even make a personal | n * 

visit overseas, but in the end the|_ This was particularly true of 

Duke and Duchess were on the! Brando. It so happened that he 

show. was one of the few guests who 
ar , tn |}asked who was appearing on the 

Pane pe! 5 Pose ne-' other half of the program with him. 


many | w Dadar 
Si ve“? | When we told him it was Clarence 
S seange: Bree Ruan oo 4S! Pickett, a co-winner of the Nobel 
d Maril a » Van 1DUIT | Peace Prize when he was head of 
gp Aocssgresel ica sac a | the American Friends Service Com- 
heen pee ak mats place as| mittee, he said: “I don’t believe I 
any to talk abou iss Monroe ...| know the name!” Little did he 
always a pleasant assignment.| know that almost at the same time 
When we made known our inten-|in Philadelphia, Dr. Pickett was 
tions to persuade her to do “Per-| asking one of our staff: ““Who’s on 
— wd ae 3 we got the old| the show with me?” When told it 
orse-laugh. ne said: “She’ll| was Marlon Brando, Dr. Pickett 
praia do live television.” Another remarked: “I don’t believe I know 
vised: “Don’t get involved with| the name.” 
her—too much temperment.” Oth- | If we had been unduly influ- 
ers said: “You can’t swing it con-| enced by “advisors” we would have 
tractually—her studio won't let been touted off of Groucho Marx 
her bo it.” And so on. because he’s “unpredictable”; Tal- 
Well, we did Miss Monroe. It! lulah Bankhead because “she’s too 
was live, the studio did not block| nervous”; Fred Astaire because 


Bogart: “Sure, when.” 

Bacall: “They suggest three 
weeks from Friday.” 

Bogart: “O.K., tell them 
come on out.” 





to 


jeven to the extent of General 
| Davie Sarnoff’s participation on a 
|“P-to-P” show. 

As for the sponsor, we've en- 
countered similar dire predictions. 
|} One that immediately comes to 
mind is the time we invited Gen- 
| eral Jimmy Doolittle to go on the 
|show ... this at a time when he 
| was working for Shell Oil and we 
| were being sponsored by Amoco. 
| No trouble at all. Nor was there 
any difficulty when we had Ludwig 
| Bemelmans discussing his work for 
| McCall magazine on a week when 
| Life magazine was the sponsor of 
“Person To Person.” 

It's obvious that insofar as ‘“Per- 
son To Person” is concerned that 
| to “play it safe’ would have been 
| foolhardy. And to allow ourselves 
to be influenced by unsolicited 
| “advisors” would have been an in- 
| justice to the guests and at the 
same time would have deprived 
television viewers of an opportu- 
nity to see many personalities at 
home. 

Of course, we have made mis- 
takes, and as Fiorello LaGuardia 
used to say, “when we make a 
mistake, it’s a beaut.” But “Person 
To Person's” course record speaks 
for itself. After all, we can still 
remember some anxious moments 
in the fall of 1953 when some very 
respected people in the business 
even went so far as to tell Ed 
Murrow he wouldn’t last more 
than 13 weeks with the show. 

Now that we think of it, maybe 
it was from Murrow more than 
anyone else that we first learned 
the practicability of not always 
playing it safe. 





Last fall the attacking group 
| was abetted by a spate of angry 
magazine articles, some of which 
| attempted to show that program- 
| ming in general is worthless, and 
others of ’which specifically ac- 
cused the industry of abdicating 
its responsibility to the purveyors 
| of crime and giveaway shows. It 
| has been intimated that the mag- 
| azine pieces were premeditated, 


caused more by economic competi- 


| tion for the same advertising dollar 
| than by honest criticism. Personal- 
| ly, I'm taking a neutral position in 
| the fray. 

This much, however, is clear: 
| despite the barbs and the printed 
| grapeshot, every broadcaster knows 
| that the highroad to survival is 
through service to the community. 
| Considering the major problem of 
| equating high costs with publi 
‘service, I feel that WPIX is doing 
| remarkably well b> the public. 

| For years the New York press, 
civic groups and other vocal bodies 
| have been calling for a better use 
of tv in behalf of education. New 
York broadcasters have struggled 
with the problem of making a com- 
patible arrangement between com- 


mercial and educational tv. It 
| almost appeared as if it could not 
be done. 

That it most emphatically could 
is proven by this fall’s educational 
schedule not only on a number of 
New York network stations but in 
particular—and perhaps the most 

ambit.ous of all—on WPIX, which 
| is carrying 35 hours a week of 
educational tv in a direct tieup 
| with the New York State Regents, 
jin addition to a full schedule of 
successful commercial program- 
ming. 

| These educational programs on 
WPIX cover a wide range of sub- 
|jects and age groups—from pre- 
| school through the training of the 
| teachers themselves. In a single 
|day there are English, Spanish, 
French and Russian language 
courses, high school seniors are 
given an insight into the ways of 
Wall Street, a Ceylonese member 
of parliament will talk about his 
remote land, you can learn to play 
the flute or visit the Hayden Plane- 
tarium. The enrichment of the 
curricula of our schools and the 
lives of the viewing public in gen- 
eral is incalculable. 

Reaction to WPIX’s educational 
tv schedule at every level—school 
systems, homes and community 
groups within a radius of 100 miles 
of New York — is wonderfully 
heartening. The number of sets 
in use during the school period 
on WPIX grows every day. 

With 35 hours a week of 
educational tv on WPIX, this 
schedule of some 1,600 hours of 
programming annually is the larg- 
est single non-commercial block of 
programming ever placed on a tele- 
vision station. And yet this vast 
amount of educational time has in 
no way jeopardized the station's 
position as the top-rated, financial- 
ly most successfui independent tv 
outlet in the U.S. 

Within the limitations of our 
capabilities, we aim beyond our 
net profit, ratings, and commit- 
ments to advertisers. The surpris- 
ing thing is that it works. This 
kind of community service, in the 
last analysis, is the most effective 
weapon against tv’s critics, no mat- 
ter what their motives. 
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— By ARTHUR HULL HAYES =n me 
(Pres., CBS Radio) 4 


On Jan. 5, 1959, the CBS Radio Network and its affiliated stations 
began operating under a new pian. It grew out of a detailed. full-scale 
assessment of network radio today. 

Everyone agrees on the need to continue network radio. From its 
strength as an advertising medium, to its importance for stations and 
listeners, to its capability in time of national emergency, the values 
supplied by this medium, and by it alone, are many and well-recog- 
nized. 

But as everyone who reads trade publications knows, network radio 
has been fighting its own economics for some years. The pattern of 
financial relationships between networks and affiliated stations was 
basically “inherited” from the days before television, days of different 
programming relationships. This fundamentally created the current 
economic problem. The most direct solution is to make today’s rev- 
enues support today’s patterns. 

The CBS Radio plan, by giving new definition to the network and 
local programming areas, builds a new financial structure. The total 








gene: 








effect is that the stations become stronger individually, the network | 
becomes a stronger whole, and the deliverable values to advertisers | 
take a sharp turn upwards. 

To begin with, CBS Radio affiliates now have the opportunity to | 
sell metwork news locally—over seven hours a week. Because CBS | 
News is what it is, this means attractive merchandising and prestige 


| 
benefits for local advertisers, important new income for stations. oa 


yond this, the stations now have longer blocks of contiguous time in 
which to develop and build local personalities (how far would even 
an Arthur Godfrey have gone with a 15-minute format?) ... and in 
which to bring listeners top sports and other attractions in the eve- 
ning and on weekends. 





T 


A Fixed Schedule 


On its part, the CBS Radio Network can now give advertisers as- 





surance of full station clearances. Plus a relatively fixed schedule | 


across the country. Plus stronger stations, market by market. The ef- 





fect of all the above improvements on CBS Radio Network audiences 
—already the largest in network radio—seems pretty obvious. 

Now, about the network schedule. What happens to the longtime 
favorites? They're on. Arthur Godfrey, Amos 'n’ Andy, Mi‘< Miller, 
Art Linkletter, daytime dramatic serials. What happens to CBS News 
and Public Affairs broadcasts. They’re on. Edward R. Murrow, Lowell 
Thomas, Eric Sevareid, Walter Cronkite, “Capitol Cloakroom,” “The 
Leading Question,” Unit One actuality reports such as “Who Killed 
Michael Farmer?” and “The Hidden Revolution,” special coverage of 
world events (i.e., the recent coronation of the Pope) and sports events 
(the Robinson-Basilio fight), “Church of the Air,” “Invitation to Learn- 
ing.” And what happens to fine music and drama? They're on. The 


New York Philharmonic, the Metropolitan Opera, “Suspense,” “Gun- | Studic ” : 
| printing a custom video tape unit) 


smoke,” and the new-to-radio “Have Gun, Will Travel.” 

By now it’s apparent that the gains for advertisers in the new plan 
are substantial. First, a more truly national network service will be 
delivered than has been possible until now. Station clearances and in- 
creased time-of-broadcast control assure it. 

Second, audiences will be larger. A greater total listening traffic 
accrues to each station, and the already top-ranking network programs 
benefit by improved sequencing, by the increased creative energy 
which can be channeled into a consolidated schedule. 

Third, new conditions of confidence have been created. At times in 
the past, something of a “fire sale” atmosphere has existed here and 
there in network radio. Advertisers can buy the CBS Radio Network 
with the confidence that they are doing business with a financially 
stable, going enterprise. And that’s the best basis on which to do busi- 
ness that we know. 

So the new CBS Radio Network plan comes down to this. By 
strengthening the stations of the network, we strengthen the network. 
By consolidating the network schedule, we maintain the most widely 
acclaimed and enjoyed programming in the business. By devising a 
new financial structure, we enable both network and stations to func- 
tion more profitably. And by virtue of all of the above, we make it 
possible for advertisers on the CBS Radio Network to realize the full 
potentials of this continuously exciting and enduring medium. 
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Tape Will Affect 
All Facets of 
Video Industry 


By GEO. K. GOULD 
(Pres., NTA’s Telestudios) 


Few developments in our indus- 
try have occasioned more specula- 
tion, prognostication and, unfor- 
tunately, misinformation than has 
video tape. Yet the use of magnetic 
tape is increasing daily. 

From the lofty plateau of our 
short experience, several things are 
clear. Unquestionably, video tape 
will affect to some degree practi- 
cally all facets of our industry. The 














The Quiz Game That 
Never Has An Ending 


By ROBERT F. LEWINE 
(V.P., Television Network Programs, NBC) 


Let me take you behind the scenes of television's greatest quiz game. 
Anyone with daring, imagination, practicality and intestinal fortitude 
can piay. It isn’t official, however, unless you are in charge of pro- 
gramming for a network. 

The mechanics of the game are simple. You start with a pencil and 
a sheet of paper, a ruler and some rules. Draw six straight equidistant 
lines vertically on the paper and that divides it into seven columns, 
one for each day of the week. Then you bisect the vertical lines with 
enough horizontal lines to equate with network half-hours and you're 
ready to play. 

The object is to fill in the blank squares with the names of a winning 
program schedule. And what is a winning program schedule? 

Obviously, it’s one that gives the network a leadership position in 
every possible category of competition and still sticks to the ruies. 

The rules are something else again and they keep changing, except 
for a few old standbys: 

The schedule must be balanced. It must have the right combination 
of drama, comedy, mystery, music, games, adventure, westerns, quizzes, 
news, education, panel shows, interviews, public affairs culture and 





| color (living, that is). 

The schedule must be salable. It must attract sponsor support in 
|order to survive and subsist and moreover provide the extra incre- 
ment for non-sponsored public interest programs as well as special 
news events coverage. 

The schedule must be attractive to the audience. Despite the so- 

| called “tyranny of ratings” the plain fact is that programs must win 
rating supremacy either individually or in coniext and balance just as 
|} much as a candidate has to in an election in order to survive. 

Then, there are some special rules: 

You must program for everybody yet dare to be different. The sched- 
ule must provide for all tastes, both in the mass and by classes. From 
Berle to Bill Shakespeare and all the way-points between. 

| You must program successfully against the pull of other competi- 
|} tors for American leisure time. And if you become too successful in 
this area you are accused of winning not on merit but by default~— 
catering to the mass mind. 


| Creativity—Off the Payroll =< 


| You must utilize the highly creative people in the field and over- 
|look the chagrin of being told that creativity ends without a payroll 
|number. I ask you, now, was the Fred Astaire show a flop creatively 
| because we can’t hire him for love or money; zll we can get is his su- 
perb show. Is Dore Schary out of the creativity sweepstakes because 














|important commercial producing 
|segment of tv already has em-|he prefers to operate outside our executive offices? 

braced video tape. Agencies find| You must strike a whimsical rather than a practical balance be- 
lin this new device a means of aug-| tween live and film if you want to cater to certain critical whims al- 
| menting the important advantages | though there are no extra merit points for doing something live that 
of “live” techniques with all the | might have been better on film or vice versa. 


|more product and, 





safeguards of film, and an effi- 
ciency of production that yields 
importantly, 
better product for their client's ad- 
vertising dollar. The use of tape in 
this area undoubtedly will increase. 
Mobile pickup units (NTA’s Tele- 
studios Division currently is blue- 


will bring all locations within the 
range of tape recorders. 

However, program production 
will undoubtedly see the largest 
and most significant application of 
video tape techniques. Lower cost, 
quality programming will be avail- 
able to advertisers on national, re- 
gional and loca! levels. The arith- 
metic of tape will translate into 
more viewers-per-dollar for an ad- 
vertiser, a vital consideration in a 
period where constantly rising costs 
are approaching flood level. 

There are still many problems 
that await solutions. The prime 
problem, however—the number of 
tape-equipped stations— is one 
which bears the seeds of its own 
solution. Contrary to some opinion, 
the true problem here is not the 
availability of tape facilities, but 
the availability of tape programs. 
It is our firm belief that when sale- 
able income-producing tape pro- 
gramming is available to a station 
operator he will install tape fa- 
cilities. 

Another problem besetting video 
tape operations was the one of in- 
terchangeability between recorders. 
While this feature was inherent in 
all Ampex recorders. It required 
a conforming effort to make it 
practical. Various sources, includ- 
ing us, are pressing and working 
with the networks and Ampex to 
achieve perfect playback of their 
product. 


And we have succeeded, after 


months of experimentation and 
costly effort, in achieving tape that 
replays well on all networks. 

Rumored IBEW vs. NABET 
union problems which existed only 
in the minds of a few were, for a 
time, a major block to the free use 
of tape. Telestudios alone dispersed 
this widely-spread rumor with the 
“firsts” in metwork tapes that 
crossed union lines; after which 
the “problem” disappeared. 

The question of the economics 
of $150 per half-hour tape stock is 
not yet fully answered. However, 
several approaches are being stu- 
died and will, no doubt, yield a 
practical solution to this problem. 

The need for low cost duping 
facilities is perhaps the largest 
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single hurdle yet to be overcome. 
Continued on page 174 


You must pay reverential attention to the coterie of self-exiles who 
water their bank books with crocodile tears over the fate of a medium 





they forsook out of petty pique. Any suburban mother knows you've 
got to join the PTA and get in there and participate if you really want 


|to upgrade education; sideline kibitzers as a rule nurture only their 


own egos. 


Those are some of the rules but the trouble with this quiz game 1s 


| that it never ends. Before all the squares are permauently filled, a new 


| game starts. 


| 





The squares are blocked out again and we're looking right now to 
1959-1960. We intend to apply the experience of the present season 
to the new one. That promis2s more diversity, more range, more depth, 


| more new techniques and formats for the year ahead. 





‘Montgomery Ward’s 
Chi Radio Testing 


Chicago. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., which | 


|has never before evinced faith in 
| the broadcasting media for adver- 
| tising purposes, is undertaking its 
first major radio campaign this 
| week in the Chicago market only. 
Mail order and department store 
|firm is putting AM on trial via 
|a special Christmas toy offering, 
which it is not offering in its print 
|ads. Effectiveness of the medium, 
therefore, will be judged by the 
|way the merchandise moves. 








| GEO. JESSEL’S EASTERN 
SPOT MAY BE WNEW-TV 


George Jessel’s chances of re- 
turning to television—N. Y, televi- 
sion at least—on a regular basis 
shortly are reported pretty good. 
The comedian and WNEW-TYV, flag- 
ship of the Metropolitan Broadcast- 
ing chain, have had preliminary 
jdickers, with “serious talks” due 
| this week. 
| Word is Jessel, who hasn't had 
|}his own tv show in some years now, 
|will host an “a la Godfrey” talk 
| session, probably on a once-weekly 
| basis. 
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British Commercial TV Topper 
Sets Forth His Credos On 
The ‘International Community’ 








London. 


Sir Robert Fraser, director gen- 
eval of the Independent Television 
Authority, has been accused by 
some of the more vocal elements 
oi being one of the main offenders 
in allowing “American domination” 
of British commercial television. 
As administrative head of the ITA, 
Sr Rebert is responsible for the 
operation of the Television Act, 
under which the independent net- 
work is allowed to function. 

What does he have to say about 
the many allegations that have 
been made in the past year? “Sta- 
tistically,” he answers in forthright 
style, “it’s all my foot.” 

“Let’s look at it. In the year 
that’s just passed, about 85% of 
the total transmissions were Brit- 
ish im origin and performance. 
That seems to do ampte justice to 
the previsions of the Act. 

“Imported film programs aver- 
aged between 1242° and 13% of 
the totel running time. Virtually 
al) these ‘mports were of American 
origin. Beyond that, we find 
American and other elements 
tacked away here and there, such 
a» in the Palladium show, or in 
those of the panel rames b-sed on 
U.S. formulae. American television 
invented a program based on court 
scenes. Independent television has 
“The Verdict Is Yours.” So what? 
Who started chess? Who first 
played noughts and crosses? Who 
first put on mock trials? 

“According te our reckoning, the 
overwhelming major'ty of variety 
shows on tv are of British origin, 
but the Palladium is a theatre 
which, over many years, has built 
up a reputation as an international 
sl-owcease. Is it wrong, therefore, 
that it should present a bi!l which, 
for example, might ‘nclude a Ger- 
man juggler, an Italien tenor and 
an American comic? Then, there's 
Chelsea at Nine, desitned from the 
outset as an internat’onal concert 
show. Would it Fe proper for the 
ITA to say that intdenerdcent tele- 
vision could not present some of 
the biggest and best talent from 
the international concert scene for 
this prozram? It just wouldn't 
niake sense.” 
| Those Writer Beefs | 

S'r Robert then referred to the 
compl-ints that had heen made 
over the past year by the British 
writers. Three or four years ago, 
he explained, when commercial tv 
was just stacting in Britain, the 
industry found itself desperately 
short of writers. It wrs not that 
British writers were h2d, but there 
were not enough of them with ex- 
perience of the medium. Sudderly, 
starting from nowhere, the tv in- 
dustry found itself involved in the 
production of about 12 filmed series 
a year, equal to approximately 450 
half-hour films, or the equivalent 
of 130-140 features. Two years ago, 
perhaps a half of the writers en- 
gaged on the production of these 
series were of British origin, but 
he estimated the percentage had 
new gone up to 80, wh'le in some 
only British writers were emvloyed. 

The production of telefilms in 
Pritain, Sir Robert added, had been 
devised as an An*!o-American 
operation to serve the two big 
narkets in the English-speaking 
world. He could sce nothing wrong 
with that. It was now rot uncom- 
mon to find that these films were 





how important tv had become for 
the welfare of their members. 
British Actors’ Equity, for example, 
made no secret of the fact that is 
members were reporting more er- 
gagements in tv films than in the 
feature films. 


| Works Two Ways | 


“Coming back to the larger ques- 
tion,” Sir Robert said, “the ITA 
has no sympathy whatsoever with 
the extreme insular approach. I 
hope it’s true that the world can 
learn a lot from Britain. I believe 
it, anyway. But we don’t hold the 
only key to the secret of life, we 
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can learn, too. We hold no brief 
for the ‘keep-it-to-ourselves’ school | 
or the ‘keep-everyone-out’ boys. 
Because that can work two ways. 


secondly, of all arts we feel that 
television ought to be an interna- 
tional one. To deny it contact with 
the ‘outside world’ would be to rob 


“There are three imporiant rea-| it of one of its great opportunities 
sons why we, at the ITA, believe | of growth and final maturity, and, 
in and favor cooperation with the | thirdly, if we close our door on 
United States — and with other | the world—well, the moment you 
countries. Firstly, to be insular in| hear the door click will be the mo- 





beng made in Britain with an all- 
British cast, with an _ all-British 
producer-director tcam on_ the) 
floor, and only an American ex- 
ecutive producer to make sure that | 
what came out of the can would 
not be a failure in the United 
States. 

What most of the critics seemed 
to overlook, added Sir Robert, 
was that the American elements 
in Anglo-U.S. film ventures ac- 
counted for as little as 5% to 10% 
of the total expenditure, although 
the average cost fer a series of 39 
half-hours was probably’ over 
$1,000,000. They also overlooked 
the fact that these programs, when 
sold to the United States, brought 
back a tremendous volume of do!- 
lars to Britain—more, in fact, than 
the industry paid for its limited 


outlook is not the way to go about 
building ‘one world,’ and we want 
to see tv playing its part in achiev- | 


ing an international community; | stop.” 





Does It Really Matter — 


ment when oversea demands for 


the work of British writers, British | 


arlists and British directors will 


What Reviewers Say? 


By EUGENE BURR 


Modybe it's still a hangover from 
the old deathwatch in lezit—which. 
as you don’t have to be told unless 
you’re an exclusive product of 
radio or some other form of semi- 
showbusiness, was the gruelling 
procedure of waiting up after an 
opening until the early editions of 
the morning papers appeared with 
the reviews, and you could Icarn 
how good or bad you were. Strong 
men used to go mad during the 
death-watch; producers and direc- 


tors who hadn't spoken socially, to 
each other since the first week of 
rehearsals would mingle teais in 
a communal booze-bucket; ingerues 
would make dates with assistant 
stage managers who didn’t have a 
dme; everyone went crazy. 

In legit there wes some reason 
for it. Because of the insane cco- 
nomics of the theatre, New York 
reviews could (and still can) ac- 
tually make or break a show. But 
there's no reason whaivoever for 
it in tv. And still they do it. Net- 
work brass, agency bulze)rains, 
show directors, actors and even 
production assistants—all of them 
wait breathlessly to find out wha’ 
was said about them in the Ney 
York reviews. And it couldn't rm at- 
ter less. 

Time after time in the course of 
a season—or in the course of an 
average week—a show “an ge* ex- 
cellent reviews across the countiy: 
but here in New York, where cul- 
ture is self-consciously spelled with 
a capital “‘C,” the boys and girls 
will wax something less enthusi- 
astic. And, for some reason, those 
connected with the effort contem- 
plate the more sensational forms 
of hara-kiri. It doesn’t make sense 
The records are literally packed 
with tv shows that were subjected 
to the culturally curdled caterwaul- 
ings of Manhattan cognoscenti; and 
still went on and did pretty well 
for themselves. 

However, the whole thing points 
up a situation that continually 
faces and afflicts anyone working 
in the tv field. This is the Scylla- 
Charybdis deal of do‘ng a show 
that plays fair with the clients and 
the network by attracting as many 
customers as possible, and at the 
same time maintains a ii'gh- -or at. 
very least an acceptable — ‘“‘cui- | 
tural” standard. It’s not too much | 
of a problem if even a modicum of 


the show that’s supposed to “im- 
prove” it. 

The so-called problem is only 
made a problem by a couple of 











Top 20 National Syndicated Shows 


Data for this chart was taken from the U.S. Pulse Spot Film 
Reports covering a period from Nov., 1957, through Oct., 1958. 
A program to appear in this report must have appecred in four of 
the basic 22 Pulse markets. The national average is weighted 
according to the size of the market. Any program tv appear in 
this chart must have appeared at least 6 times. 


Yearly 
No. of Natl. 
Pregram Appearances Distributor Ave. 
1, Highway Patrol ........ > ee. Sie 18.3 
Dy en eS kc Pe << EAS vaneaced 18.3 
2. Honeymooners .......... 1 es |. rn 16.5 
3. Mike Hammer ..... ‘ kk eae}. ere 152 
3. State Trooper .......... (12)..... MCA 15.2 
4. Death Valley Days ...... (12) U.S. Borax 14.9 
5. Silent Service .......... (12)....CNP 14.6 
6. Sheriff of Cochise -REEDicn sx EE wise es oe 13.8 
» «& Whirlybirds ............ (12)....CBS oxi Seca 
8. Popeye ree: oe ” sae. 12.8 
9. Annie Oakley .......... (12)... £385 12.6 
10. Casey Jones ............ (11)....Screen G’s ... 12.4 
NR ne ae aS (12)....Hal Roach ... 12.0 
12. Cisco Kid to ie «Sean nl piers 
13. Boots and Saddles ....... (| ir 11.6 
14. Harbor Command ....... 1D) «cc BdW tse 'Z..00tde ve 11.5 
14. 26 Men Sy) ee.) ae 11.5 
15. Decoy FE ie dagen dia entero (11).... Official gs 
ES Gray Ghest ......--..... Ly io ©. 11.4 
16. Sky King . (10) Nabisco 11.3 
+t bat we Oe EYEcosi rst Stl tk ee ee eee ee ee ct be Bet «| 








In The Beginning Is The Show... 








By LOUIS G. COWAN = 
(President, CBS Television Network) 

It reveals no dark secret of network practices to say that the single 

most important aspect of any network’s life is its program schedule. 

Audiences, advertisers and affiliated stations are vital to the network 








| to be sure, but even their very existence hinges first on the programs. 


groups whose connection with the! 


industry is peripheral: ‘1) news- 
papers, magazines and other med a 
that look with dyspeptic jealousy 


upon the huge and increasing bill- | 


ings allocated to television; and (2) 
commentators and other assorted 
fauna who peer from the soft 
marshlands of determined pseudo- 
inteLectualism, and scream tiat tv, 
whenever it tries quite properly to 


why the care, feeding and continued improvement of our 
programs have always had first priority at the CBS Television Net- 
work. We spend millions of dollars a year in program research to work 
up new projects and new ideas. Today, for instance, our program de- 
partment has 31 new shows under development. Not all of them will 


That is 


| appear on the network, of course. But ideas beget other ideas, and out 


of this creative process comes our most valuable new material. 

At the present time we are engaged to a far greater extent than any 
of our competitors in the packaging and producing of our own net- 
work programs. To this end the network has gathered under its wing 
the biggest, most imaginative, most able creative staff in broadcasting. 
Its membership reads like an honor roll of television's most respected 
award winners including Fred Coe, John Houseman, Herbert Brodkin, 
Bob Banner, Ralph Nelson, Nat Hiken, Delbert Mann, John Franken- 


|heimer, Gordon Duff, Arthur Penn, Barry Wood, Leland Hayward, Cy 


attract a mass audience, is cneap | 


and vulgar and :ned‘ocre and whai- 
ever else the commentators feel 
thet they themselves are no‘. 
Success and failure depen’i upon 
a show's willingness and ability io 
meet the differing but not exclusive 
problems of getting a mass audi- 
ence and, at the same time, offcr- 
ing entertainment good enough to 
“improve” that audience’s taste. 


If I may be forgiven a brief ex- 
cursion into autobiography, 
erizinal problem of “The Verdict 
Is Yours” is a good illustration in 
point. We were faced with the need 
te get the housewife out of the 
kitchen in mid-afternoon long 
enouch to watch a half-hour vres- 
entation of a court trial, with ro 
a‘tion except the movement of 
witnesses to and from the stand, 
and with, of necessity, little or 
none of the schmaltz that has be- 
come the trademark of successful 


Howard, Perry Lafferty, Fred Friendly, Marlo Lewis, Rod Serling, 
Robert Alan Aurthur and Reginald Rose. And this is by no means a 
complete list. 

The network has always acted in the conviction that it has a basie 
responsibility to develop, experiment and take the forefront in the 
presentation of new and original programming. This is a responsibility 
which extends both to the public and to the network's advertisers. 

This commitment to creative leadership is the chief reason in my 
opinion why the CBS Television Network has continued to rank first 


| both in auciences and advertising for the past four consecutive years. 


the | 


duytime drama. At the same time, | 


we faced the problem of keeping a 
high cultural level, represented by 
thus 


and attitudes, bringing to 


millions of Americans (we hoped) | 


new knowledge of and respect for 
American court procedure. 

But, in maintaining—and teach- 
ing to the audience—an apprecia- 
t'on of American jurisprudence, we 


Evidence that this pattern of leadership will continue in the future 
can be found in the fact that again this season the majority of the 
most popular new entertainment programs were introduced on our 
schedule. 


aotinane The Restless Public : 


This longterm record is all the more significant in light of the fact 
that public taste is such a restless ever-changing force. To keep pace 
with our own leadership philosophy and the audience’s unyielding de- 
mands for different entertainment we must be consistently on the 
prowl for new talent, new ideas and fresh concepts. We must have the 
courage to back writers and artists who seek to create new and excit- 
ing formats. We must go far beyond merely imitating already estab- 
lished successes. We must keep moving—improving the old and exper- 
imenting for the future. 

This is a responsibility which our own creative staff puts us in the 
best position to carry out. Over the years the programs developed and 
packaged by the CBS Television Network itself have been among the 








maintenance of judicial pract’ces | Pioneers and award winners in every classification of television enter- 


tainment, from the medium’s revolutionary hour-and-a-half weekly 
dramatic series “Playhouse 90,” to its highly respected “adult” west- 
erns, “Gunsmoke” and “Have Gun, Will Travel”; from the globe-span- 


| ning new concept of “Small World” to the enduring variety format of 


also faced the problem of getting | 


as large as possible an audicnce 
to which this might be taught. That 
meant broadening the base of the 
program to include the attention 
and interest of as many housewives 
as possible. And that meant, sim- 
plv, choosing cases that, intrinsi- 
cally or because of the emot‘onal 
relationships between litigants, 
carried an extra content of drama 
and audience-sympathy. In choos- 
Ing such cases there was no need 


“The Ed Sullivan Show”; from Phil Silvers’ uproarious comedy series 
about army life to the authentic court room drama on “The Verdict Is 
Yours.” 

Besides cultivating its own creative resources, ot course, a network 
must do everything within its power to encourage all outside sources 
of programming. The importance of the contribution of these inde- 
pendent packagers to our network schedule cannot be stressed too 
often. They originate many of the medium’s finest and most popular 
network programs. And it is precisely because program production 
comes from so many different streams that the nation’s audiences can 
be assured of a fresh, continually improving flow of new television en- 
tertainment. 

At the CBS Television Network we pride ourselves on the fact that 
our advertisers can choose the best from two worlds—the network- 


| developed shows and the outside packages. In either case we are able 


to offer our expert creative assistance. And, in both cases, the publie 


to mar the basic legal structure in| is the ultimate beneficiary of the better programs that result. 


any way. 
The two-pronged problem can be 





import of American artists. The 
unions had been quick to realize 


common sense is brought to bear| met by any show, if the self-con- 
ou it; you provide a base for your | scious bleats of those who confuse 
program that is as broad as possi-| anti-entertainment with culture are 
ble, and then upon that base you | disregarded. Set up a base for your 
erect a show with quality, taste| show broad enough to include as 
and cultural value as high as you) large a mass audience as possible; 
can make them. In other words,| and then, upon that base, create a 
first you get an audience, and then | structure of the highest possible 
you “improve” it. It’s to be noted | cultural quality. If longhair pre- 
that no audience whatsoever can|cedent is required, that’s how 
be “improved” if it isn’t watching | Shakespeare built “Hamlet.” 





Of course, in the area of news and public affairs, the network feels 
a special responsibility for the creation and development of its own 
programs. We have a primary obligation to keep the public informed 
and to maintain fairness and balance while so doing. That is why, 
when it comes to news, current events and matters of controversy, the 
network produces all its own programs. 

Television is an immensely powerful instrument. It is still so young 
that we have only just begun to tap its capacity to inform and enter- 
tain. To probe more deeply into its unexplored possibilities requires 
an enormous expenditure of talent, energy and creativity. Today, as in 
the past, the CBS Television Network is spending these resources in 
the conviction that basically, the most important single contribution 
we can make is to offer every creative force at our command. 
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Video To No Avail | 
With This Vox Pop 


[SAGA OF A REAL ‘MR. DUBIOUS’ ] 
By ALLEN BORETZ 


Whenever an old man dies, an; and rubbed but that stain was 
old man you've become accus-|there to stay. Then I saw this 
tomed to seeing around, another | feller on the tv advertising some 
one of the same age and geneval ap- | new powder. Mister, it was a mir- 
pearance seems to take his place. | acle. He actually demonstrated the 
On the day I went to Anselm Pip-! stuff right in front of my eyes. 
peric’s funeral (1878-1958)—that |In one second he made that powder 
very afternoon I noticed his re-|rub a stain right off his family 
placement. I couldn’t believe my | escutcheon. That was enough for 
eyes. Where did he come from?/;| me. I went right out in a snow- 
Where had he been when Pipperic | storm and got a large economy 
occupied the space he was now | size can of that stuff and dumped 
occupying? I have asked these; it on top of the stain in my tub. 
questions of these carbon copies | I got rid of that stain all right. I 
over the years only to be met) got a hole in my bathtub.” 
with silence or irrelevant answers.| “And did you get married?” I 

I let a few days go by to make | asked. 
sure I was not actually seeing a2; “No” he said. “That woman 
wish fullfilment spring into a | didn’t want to marry a man who 
mirage, but he was there. He came | had a hole in his bathtub.” 
hobbling down the street, painfully | “Well,” I said 
and tortuously. He was very very | e 
wrinkled and his pace was very | 
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; 
_“the stuff may | man, he’s a man having trouble be- | 
not work, but don’t you enjoy the ' cayse he’s horrified to find he 
very slow. Since I had nothing to do, | P™OSrams: 3 loves a woman. Then they sit 
as I was vamping ‘til ready, I de- What programs?” -he asked. down and talk it to death. You 
cided to engage him in conversa-| “That's the stuff that goes on ever see ‘Getting Gertie’s Garter?’” | 
tion. between the commercials.” | “No,” I said. “I didn’t. Did they 

“How are you?” I asked. | “That stuff 1s worse than the’ ever get it?” | 

He looked up at me from his | other stuff,” he answered. “Keep; “You're darned tootin’ they did,” | 
twisted corroded frame with a pair seeing the same stuff over and he said. He looked around and! 
of dappled tapioca eyes. | over again. It’s full of sheriffs,' whispered in my ear. “Got a lot | 

“Much better,” he said in a voice croahs and lonely people.” more than that too.” | 
that seemed to be coming from{ “How about the jokes?” I asked. “ 9” | 
a plethora of old rags. “Heard them all,” he said. | Ps alla ge A satis’ 

: ‘ , “ tw ; =n oi P anc. | N 

Mind you I had never seen this to ahha = Singing and danc down on time,” he said. “But I'll) 
man until a few days ago but he me: asked. ‘bet they had a high old time after- 
was so old he had forgotten who | 


“Too old to sing and aance,” he ; : bo 
he knew or in his ancient wisdom said. , wards. Yep, that was a show. You 
knew everybody. Perhaps it can | 


“I mean on the tv,” I said. , couldn’t get me into a theatre to-| 
be said of young men, when you| “Oh,” he said. “No. I don't like | day mister, if I had to pay for 
know one, you know them all. | people two feet high carrying on | ** 

“Have you been ill?” I asked. | like that. I like a woman tall! 
“Fell off the pier,” he said. ber x to kick my hat off.” 
“When was that?” I asked. | “Ah,” I said. “You like the liv- | 
was the ing theatre.” 
revly. “What theatre?” he asked. 
Twelve years ago. I realized at | “Well, there are a few left,” I I described the invention to him. 
once I had a valuable thing here. | Said_weakly. | “Oh,” he said. “You mean that 
Time was unimportant to him, in! “Went to some about three years | oversized television. Mister, the 
fact it had no meaning at all. | 280,” he said. “The actors were | last time I went was 12 years ago, | 
Twelve years ago was like yester- | lousy.” | just before I fell off the pier. I was 


Pix—Kingsized TV | 
“How about the movies,” I ven- 


tured. 


“Twelve years ago,” 
“What's that?” he asked. 


Closed-Circuit TV Invites 
$30,060,000 In Billings 


By NATHAN L, HALPERN 


(President, Theatre Network Television Inc.) 


The closed-circuit communica- 
tions industry is closing out its 10th 
year. A year-end look shows that 
in its first decade the medium has 
produced radical innovations that 


affect important segments of Amer- 
ican business, political and cultural 
life. 

In business and industry, the 
closed-circuit communications sys- 
tem now enables management to 
reach across the country to dealers, 
salesmen, distributors, employees, 
stockholders, without anyone mov- 
ing from his own headquarters city. 
More than 200 corporations have 
used large-screen closed-circuits 
and more than $30,000,000 has 
been expended in connection with 
these telecasts. National and re- 
gional company meetings that for- 
merly required personal travel by 
all parties concerned now achieve 
the same “in person” impact by 
electronic means. Closed-circuit 
tv allows complete privacy and its 
flexibility permits cross-country 
debate «nd discussion by two-way 
picture and sound. 

In 1958 the closed-circuit medium 
was used in several notable new 
ways by business and industry. 

General Motors employed a 4C- 
city network on Oct. 15 to take 
its 20,000 dealers and executives 
throughout the country on a tour 
of the giant GM Motorama at the 
Waldorf-Astcria Hotel before it 
opened to the public. In past years 
the Motorama was travelled, lock, 
stock and barrel, to a few cities, but 
this was the first time all GM deal- 
ers and executives were able to 
see the exhibit without leaving 
their business communities. 

The Pontiae Motor Division used 
closed-circuit tv in a new way, too. 
Just two days pricr to public in- 
troduction of its 1959 car, Pontiac 





programs. These shows vary tra- 
ditionally from a single speaker to 
an entire musical extravagan:<¢ 
The IBM telecast was a prime ex- 
ample of the business show “spec- 
tacular.” Twenty-seven top IBM 
executives “starred” in the one- 
hour coast-to-coast program. The 
aim in these telecasts is to bring 
the most effective and progressive 
show business techniques to the 
presentation of the company mes- 
sage. An idea of the effectiveness 
of these communications sessions 
can be gotten from the fact that 
in 1958 the Chrysler Corp. pre- 
sented its eighth closed-circuit tele- 
cast, General Motors its fifth. sixth 
and seventh, IBM its third and 
fourth, and The Upjohn Co. its 
seventh. 

What is the future of closed- 
circuit to business meetings? For 
one thing, equipment and facilities 
have expanded tremendously. It is 
now possible to link 250 cities in 
a single telecast, and closed-cir- 
cuit business meetings of more 
than 100 cities will probably soon 
be commonplace. Great strides 
have been made in perfecting qual- 
ity pictures and sound and this 
progress will ccntinue at an ac- 
celerated pace. 

Half a billion dollars are spent 
annualiy in the U.S. on nation’ 
and regional business meetings ot 
ali kinds. An annual market of 
$50,000,000 in closed-circuit tv 
meetings within a few years is a 
distinct likelihood. 

In polities, closed-circuit tv has 
introduced in its first decade a 
whole new concept for financing 
political campaigns. In the last 
presidential campaign, the Repub- 
lican National Ccmmittee was able 





to join together, through a closed- 
| circuit network, 62 dinners (at $100 
|}a plate) across the country in a 


vk “nag | “Salute to Eisenhower,” with the 
wth ha a ‘a pe gp | President himself as. featured 
oe y that “hypoed™ enthu-| speaker. The nationwide dianer 


siasm of dealers and salesmen, re- 


day. Not like old Pipperic who! “You didn’t care for the per-| dizzy. A woman's face came on 
’ about two times the size of Man 


raised over $6.090,000 in one night 


ute. 





knew, felt and counted every min- | formances?” 


|_ TV That Doesn't Work 1 | 





This was my chance to get a 
new viewpoint on things that were 
troubling me—-as though I had 
stumbled across the man from 
Mars. At my suggestion he agreed 
te the purchase of several bags of 
shelled peanuts and a rendezvous 


“Nah,” he said. “They were all Mountain Dean and scared hell out | 
scratching themselves.” of me. A fly crawling up the pic. | 
“Oh,” I said realizing I had a ure fell into one of her pores and | 
tartar on my teeth. disappeared. I ran out of that} 


| “I couldn’t hear a word,” he con- | place as fast as I could and headed | 


loud. And when I heard what they | 
were saying, I 


tinued. “They were mumbling so, for the river to cool off.” 

“What do you do to amuse your- | 
was sorry they} self?” I asked. 

stopped mumbling. Say mister. | “Talk to damn fools like you,” 
You’re a: young feller—don’t men he said. “Look at you mister. You | 


freshed their memories on advan- 
tageous features of the new car, 
and briefed them on efiective sales 
approaches. Opening Pontiac’s 
biggest sales push yet, the tele- 


cast brought together 12,000 deal- | 


ers and salesmen. 
______ 1BM’s 89-City Link SY 


1958 also saw the largest closed- 





—a record in political financing. 
Both the Repu’. cans and the De 4 
ocrats have been using the medium 
since. 

Postgraduate educaticn in medi- 
cine by electronic means to physi- 
cians across the country has be- 
come a vivid reality. More than 
750,000 doctors cumulatively have 
been grought up to date in medi- 





on a bench in the park, where we } women any more?” 


pigeons. I half pushed, half car- | 
ried him te the bench where I} 
helped uncrease him. A series of 
small crackling noises emanated 

from his arthritic joints as he | Pl 
was lowered into place. Finally we 
were seated side by side (as the! 
song has it). 


growing by leaps and bounds.” 
“Not in the theatre,” he said. 


ace to—.” 
He didn’t let me finish. 


“When @ man doesn’t love another 


got on shoes that breathe, pants circuit business session ever held,!¢a) developments through closed- 


re s.| “Why sure,” aid. “Tt _|that. don’t wrinkle, a shirt that an 80-city International Business 
could feel noble while feeding |... a ee te —— keeps | drips dry from cverything but | Machine Corp. Fall Kickoff Sales 
|your sweat which you are trying | Meeting on Sept. 2 that reached all 
|to conceal with a deodorant that| IBM salesmen and executives in 
“Well,” I said, “that’s hardly a|@on’t work. You got a peppermint | the United States. 


breath, pomede guaranteed to} 


make - the girls swoon, only I! many produced and networked dur- 
I mean those plays,” he said. , haven't seen a one come near you. | ing the year by TNT, which created 


(Continued on page 172) ' 


circuit telecasts sponsdred by 
pharmaceutical concerns. 

In the areas of government and 
naticnal defense, a vital new com- 
munications system of virtually 
unlimited potential has been put 
into effect. The U.S. Strategic 
Air Command and tie Federal 


These telecasts were among the 





among others, have employed 








My opening gambit (the Lopez | rem aa wa 


Ce 
Pea rcrn ney Bane tas meena 





type) was a rambling preamble | 
devoted to modern devices that 
made the life of retired people 
more bearable. 

“I suppose you see a lot of tele- 
vision,” I said. 


mene renee 





CER 


“Don’t look at it,” he said. 
“Nothing works.” 

“Oh, I said. “Your set is out 
of order.” 


Don’t Look Now, 


About Its Departure 





“The set works fine,” ko said | et snes ae 
testily. “The stuff they sell on it, | 


that’s what don’t work. Had a head- | 





The nabobs of the networks and 
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occasion of his 63th birthday and 
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But There Goes ’58 


Broadcasters Reflect On the ‘Year of the Potshots’ And 
Frustrations But Have Few Misgivings fi 


By JO RANSON (‘cesta yin it 


q DC Cad 
166 HOE? eat wecsteccommnaonns Er eesestemes = 


the format, wrote and directed the | Civil Defense Administration, 


|large-screen closed-circuits for 
| Significant purposes. Other divi- 
; sions of the Armed Forces are ~ 
turning increasingly to the medium 
| to effect quick and s'multaneous 
| training and instruction cf widely 
pe units. 









In the entertainment and sports 
areas, the only nationwide pay-as- 
::| you see attraciions in the U.S. have 

| been launched, tested and contin- 

| ued through closcd-circuit telecasts, 
Ex Lax, they exhorted the young| Whlie “pay tv” has bsen hotly de- 


(O88 eNO S00 UONRUEE MONARO MARE ARABI Lak, 
8 kd bk 900A. SAUNA 


ache four years ago and didn’t 
know what to do about it. Then 
I saw this commercial. The brain 
was in three sections. In one sec- 


tion there was a hammer beating | ™onths in vexed video lane. 


| 


it, in another section it was being | 


struck by lightining, and in the | questionable 


last section it was being squeezed 


as he wes about to flourish his 
flannel gray cloth on h's 155,000th 
pair of broadcasting exec brogans 
in the minarets of the RCA Bldg. 

It was a year, too, that severely 
jolted the entreprenuers of Goth- 
am’s linen laundries. Faced with 
the heavy loss of biz in the rental 


| the doubtful custodians of quiz 
| show questions won’t look back 
| with unalloyed joy on the past 12) 


To say the least, it proved a 
period punctuated 
with gleeful city editors plastering 





medics. Practice medicine, and not 


ated, pro and con, closed-circuit 


advertising, and your reputation|tv has been the med‘um through 


won't be ruined, the high priests 
of the medical societies told the 
young Dr. Kildrres. Many saw- 
bones, it appears, were still sore 


which more than 65 important at- 
tractions have been brought to 
theatres and aud‘toriums for pub- 
| lie admission prices since 1949. 





as boils at the radio comics uf } Major prize fights. basketball, base- 


yesteryear who had wheezed that 
doctors were so busy testing the 


| ball, the Metropolitan Opera and 
| other entertainment events have 


by a pair of tongs. Well, I figured |. 5 
if this pill could get rid of light-|©t-column banner lines over 
ning, hammer and tongs it could | Stories of murky quizzlings grilled 
take my headache and wipe it out | in grand jury rooms, not to say 
without half trying. Mister, I took anything of producers spittled and 
a whole box of those pills and now | shackled much in the ugly fashion 
I got lightning, hammer and tongs | of Al Capone and Willie Sutton. 


going all the time.” | Indeed, it was not a fragrantly 


of white jackets for announcers 
portraying the role of medical doc- 
tor in “digestive tract” filmed com- 
mercials, laundries were caught 
with their white pants down, not 
knowing exactly to whom to hire 
out their highly starched white 
linen stock. 


| T-Zone in Camel Cigarets, patients | been seen by more than 10 million 


| couldn't get them to make any| people through closed-circuit pay _ 
calls, night or day. | tv. 


As if video didn’t have enough | 


Cavanagh's incendiary charge that | POLICEWOMAN’ 


kitchen fires had increased by 90° 








“Have you been to see a doctor?” | refreshing year for broadcasters. 
I asked. It was a year the networks’ quiz 
“What do I have to see a doc-| games were garnished with garlic 
tor for?” he asked with some acer-| and as the Gaelics express it: de 


Meanwhile, back at the surgery 
tables in the Madison Ave. ad agen- 
cies, where the 15%ers had agreed 


with sawbone societies to layoff 


in the Gotham area largely attri- 
buted to hausfraus who had been 
watching tv receivers instead of 
concentrating on their boiling por- 


| ridge pots on the kitchen range. 


AS DETROIT SERIES 


Detroit 
What is being billed as Detroit's 
first locally produced weekly half 


bity. “Four New York doctors; pis en pis, meaning matters went 
proved that pill was 89% more ef-| from worse to worse, or wurst to 
fective. Come to think of it they | wurst. 

didn’t say more effective than what. But every programming night- 
Then there was this time I noticed | mare and weltschmerz has its com- 
a little stain in my bathtub. The | patible—color lining, so to speak, 
hell with the stain, I said, but one | and some broadcasters were re- 
time it looked like I might get stored to their No. 1 Trendex 
married again, and I didn’t want | places in the blazing sun when they 
this woman moving in thinking I| gave Joe Tempone, the NBC shoe- 
was dirty. This was about two and | shine man, a glittering go!d watch 
a half years ago. Well, I rubbed! ard certificate, on the high solemn 





casting profess‘onal performers as 
tv screen medics, the boys were 
busy shopping for bona fide Dr. 
Kildares and Dr. Christians. But, 
akaralgia and placebo, the medical 
societies were urging their mem- 
bers, particularly the younger ones 
with abundant Armour in their 





tibae and fibulae, not to succumb | ng 


to the wily ways of the ad agency | 
mob: think twice be’cre you be-| 
come a pitchman for Eolls Rolls or } 


hour dramatic tv program will 
debut Saturday (10) at 7 p.m. on 
WWJ-TV. It is titled: “Police- 
woman,” and will star Mady Cc = 
reli, former Broadway and Hol- 
lywood actress, who has resided in 
Detroit the past three years, 
ng. ou Shows will be live and “will get 
Undoubtally the most satisfield 'their plot situations from the files 
advert'sers of the year were the |of the Woman's Division of the 
(Continued on page 174) 'Detroit Police Department. 


This hot blast from the fire de- 
partment, however, was somewhat 
alleviated by news from our British 
cousins that they had come to look 
upon tv as a boon to mental health 
because it made viewers reduce 
their drinking and cigaret smok- 
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Pros & Cons on The Tape Revolution | 





A brand new issue crops up as the result of the surrounding state- 
ments on the status of electronic videotape—television stations are 
actually beginning to set themselves up as competitors to the indus- 
fxy’s established syndication companies. 

The syndicators, most of them with substantial amounts of coin in- 


vested in film programming, are 


resisting— and perhaps with good 


reason—the advent of fullscale tape operations. Gross-Krasne-Siller- 
man’s Mickey Sillerman figures “It's a long, long way off.” He’s dit- 
toed by most of the syndication chiefs responding to this symposium. 
They assert that tape isn’t editable—not very, anyway—isn’t capable 
of getting that outdoorsey touch, is costly in terms of prints, etc. 

On the other hand, the station operators seem to slough off techni- 
cal imperfection: Texan Dub Rogers says “The future of tape is here.” 
To most of these station execs, tape holds the key for advancing profit 
margins, satisfying spensor demands and building toward the day of 


“instantaneous” 
ceieras,” too, and they are many 
~» But the big words in this rising 


news scoops. The station affirmative side has its “et- 


battle are increased and decreased 


profits. The stations see themselves as the producers of new product 
for syndication. How long this will last is debatable, but right now 
they're looking with envy at the KTLAs and KTTVs which have their 
shows going out in syndication, and they want part of that buck. 

On the other hand, syndicators with money sunk in film, film studios 
and with a host of other real problems (such as how to distribute cost- 
ly tape prints), are delaying any genuine attempt to undertake tape 
distribut'on. Some syndicators have indicated that they'll take on tape 


shows this year (most of them¢ 


don’t think it'll come for years}, 
but this year’s crop of tape syndi- 
cations, as far as syndicators seem 
to be concerned, is “step-child 
stuff,” a chance to experiment with 
low-budget, station-made packages, 
so that they can get a feel of 
what’s a’ coming, even if what's 
a’ coming is year’s off. 

Unwilling to await the pleasure 
"of the syndicators, the station guys 
appear to be striving for an im- 
mediate blast off of the video tape 
machine. And what this mounting 
issue portends is: if the stations 
can’t get the major syndicators 
to hand'‘e their tape product with 
any degree of efficiency of sincer- 
ity, then they'll just go out and 
find somebody new to distribute 
for them. 

For the leadoff, here’s what Sam 
Cook Digges, the general manager 
of WCBS-TV in N.Y. has to say: 





Digges Digs Tape’s 
‘Live Manner’ Style 


To date WCBS-TV has been 
«ising its Ampex machines prima- 
Tily for tap_ng programs that are 
broadcast at a time inconvenient 
or undesirable for technical crews 
or talent to do the programs live. 
For example, it is no longer neces- 
sary to bring crews into the studios 
at 3:30 a.m. to present “Sunrise 
Semester” live. 

“Semester” is currently telecast 
from 6:20 to 7:50 a.m., but is taped 
in the afternoon or early evening. 
Likewise, tape is most valuable for 
programs such as “The Way To 
Go,” which is aired at 9:30 Sun- 
day mornings and features an out- 
standing religious leader in a dis- 
cussion of his personal philoso- 
phy or the philosophy of his 
church. No longer is it necessary 
for him to be pulled away from 
his pulpit on a Sunday morning— 
ape show is taped on a Tuesday or 

ednesday afternoon. “On the 
Carousel,” which is broadcast at 
9 aim. on Saturdays and features 
50 or 60 school children, is now 
taped earlicr in the week in the 
afternoon, thus eliminating the 
problem of bringing the children 
into the studio at 7:00 am. This 
new operation has met with great 
approval by the Board of Eduction, 
uncer whose auspices WCBS-TV 
presents the program. 

During the recent election cam- 
paign we offered several programs 
featuring candidates. All too of- 
ten these broadcasts fell at times 
that were inconvenient for the 
candidates. However, in most in- 
stances, through the use of tape we 
were able to work out a schedule 
that was completely satisfactory. 
Among other things, this enabled 
~we to telecast two special “Right 
Now!” programs featuring the can- 
didates for U. S. Senator and for 
Governor of New York State. 

Many of today’s educational pro- 
grams, such as “Sunrise Semester,” 
should not be lost after one tele- 


cast. In certain subjects— mathe- 
matics, history, art, philosophy, 
languages, etc.—it is conceivable 


that with tape today’s professors 
may teach the next and succeeding 
generations. Tape can record for- 
ever those teachers with the great 
"Sbiliy to communicate. 

The television industry came up 
with that somewhat ungainly 
phrase: “in the live manner.” 
However awkward it may be, 
it contains the basic fact of 
television: it is happening now as 
you see it. The vitality of tele- 





|vision is contained in the phrase, 
“in the live manner,” and all tap- 
ing should be done with this in 
mind. Once started rolling we at | 
WCBS-TV do not halt a program | 
until its intended and planned 


considered at all, it is used with 
extreme caution and only as a last 
resort. 

To me the most exciting aspect 
of videotape recording is its 
future. Is it possible to predict 
all of the uses of videotape at this 
time? Certainly not. The limita- 
jtions of the use of tape are 
bounded only by the limits of crea- 
tive imagination. 

Sam Cook Digges 

(General Manager, WCBS-TV, 

N. Y.) 





‘Tape’s Future Is Here,’ 


Lubbock, Tex. 

“Enthusiastic” is the most de- 
scriptive word I can find regarding 
our attitude toward videotape. As 
a purchaser of one of the earlier 
tape units, I feel we have had am- 
ple time to explore its many uses 
and determine the even greater 
potential of the machine in the 
future. ; 

As far as video tape is con- 
cerned, I can only say that the 
future is here. 

Under properly controlled con- 
ditions, syndicated video tape is 
the answer the industry has been 
looking for. Through continuous 
use of video tape and constantly 
experimenting with its use in many 
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|established that the layman can- 


conclusion and, if editing is to be | 





not tell the difference between a 
live production and a video tape 
recorded production. The quality 
of the tape turned out in our par- 
ticular station has been tops. 

If producers of syndicated video 
tape programs are able to improve 
the production of the program in 
the same manner that we have 
been able to improve the produc- 


ition of our local spot announce- 








ments and the limited programs 
that we have undertaken, I can see 
only the brightest future for video 
tape. Needless to say, the suc- 
cess or failure in the future for 
syndicated video tape is predi- 
| cated on the ability of the syndi- 


Sez KDUO-TV Boss ators to provide strong, competi- 


tive class “A” program material. 

W. C. (Dub) Rogers 

(President, Texas Telecasting, 
Inc.) 


Way, Way Off on Tape, 
Per G-K-S’ Sillerman 
If there is an appropriate slogan 
for tape in tv syndication, I think 
it’s a paraphrase of the rallying- 
cry of fans of the late, lamented 
Brooklyn Dodgers: “Wait til next 
year.” Only in the case of tape, 
it’s probably a much longer haul 
than next year. No doubt tape has 
its place in the present situation, 
which is primarily for network 
backstopping, but the physical and 
financial limitations of tape at this 


different ways, we have definitely particular time are such that it 





cannot yet be seriously considered 
for large-scale program syndica- 
tion. 

Actually, the physical 
ability of tape for film distribu- 
tion is the second most important 
question. The more important 
question is whether tape will serve 
as well as film as a production 
base; whether the quality of the 
program recorded on tape can 
equal or surpass the quality of the 
same show when recorded on 
film. From all sources I've been 
able to check, this, most em- 
phatically, is not now possible. 

This fact, then, sets aside other 
considerations, at least for the 
immediate; discussion of the 
merits of film vs. tape becomes al- 
most academic. However, project- 
ing to the future, when presumably 
tape will have the same flexibility 
in terms of production and story 
quality; the same flexibility in edit- 
ing; the same level of station ac- 
ceptance in terms of equipment 
(although I can never foresee uni- 
versal station acceptance because 
of the cost of tape equipment)— 
then Gross-Krasne-Sillerman, Inc., 
—and I’m sure other film distribu- 
tors—will move into distribution 
of programs by tape 

But I think it’s a long, long way 


| off. 


Michael Sillerman 
(President, Gross-Krasne- 
Sillerman) 


‘Film Is Film, But 
Tape Is Live’: WPIX 
WPIX-11’s own Videotape instal- 
lation was completed Nov. 1 and 
our initial taped program was tele- 
cast on Nov. 7. Thus far, we are 
gratified with the results and im- 
pressed with the future potential 
of tape for independent tv stations. 
Enthusiasm for tape may seem odd 
coming from a station built pri- 
marily on half-hour filmed series, 
but it is nonetheless logical. 


We installed the equipment for 
two reasons: first, to keep abreast 
of an exciting new technical devel- 
opment, and second, to bring to 
the New York tv audience the best 
available syndicated programming 
on tape. “Divorce Court,” hour long 
re-enactment of actual cases which 
comes to us via KTTV, Los An- 
geles, is an example of program 
diversification through tape. 

Two additional important uses 
of tape were quickly apparent to 
us after the equipment was in- 
stalled: the possibility (now real) 
of syndicating our own locally orig- 
inated live programming (“Gour- 
met Club,” with Dione Lucas, for 
instance, has already stimulated a 
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adapt- | 


great deal of outside interest), and 
the obvious convenience of bring- 
ing talent and facilities together 
when they are both available, which 
is often not at broadcast time. 

Tape provides an efficient way 
to maintain program. continuity 
during vacation periods for talent; 
as a matter of fact our equipment 
was barely out of the packing case 
when it was used for Bill Stern’s 
“Time Out for Sports” for this very 
purpose. 

The present technical difficulty 
in editing videotape—which will 
undoubtedly be overcome by the 
engineers—is actually a strength: 
talent and crew must act during a 
taping session as if they were on 
the air, so that the spontaneity of 
a live show is captured, thus fur- 
ther enhancing videotape’s unusu- 
ally faithful reproduction of live 
quality, in a nutshell, film looks 
like film when it’s transmitted, but 
videotape looks “live.” 

Fred Thrower Jr. 
(V.P., General Mgr., WPEX, N.Y.) 


‘TV’s Most Important 


Advance Since Inception’ 

Videotape, singularly, is the most 
important technical advance tele- 
vision has made since its inception. 
The virtues of this technological 
development will have a profound 
effect on the business economy of 
the medium. The advantages that 
videotape has provided to WOR-TV 
are numerous and potentially 
profitable. 

Since the establishment of our 
videotape service in May of 1958, 
we have been able to attract local 
advertisers to the use of our facili- 
ties who have heretofore been re- 
stricted in the use of television. 
The deterrents have been the in- 
ability to promote changing prices 
except when live facilities are 
available and the prohibitive 
cost of film commercials. 

We are currently providing 
videotape commercial service to 
any advertisers requiring it at our 
cost, including full crew, studio 
facilities, and tape. In one hour, we 
have proven it practical to tape 
four minute commercials providing 
the pre-taping plans are well 
thought out, scripts are rehearsed, 
and sets and product displays are 
kept simple. 

Other benefits to the station are 
equally important. Live facilities 
are not required throughout the 
program day by the expedient of 
taping your “live” inserts during 
pre-determined taping periods 
within the workday of a single live 
crew. We handle all our live re- 
quirements for 65 hours of telecast- 
ing in a 24-hour taping schedule 
and have the use of the same crew 
for remotes for an additional 16 
hours per week. 

For the live performers it has 
meant the convenience of taping a 
week’s work in one session, with a 
resultant saving at the negotiation 
table. The station's tape facilities 
have been in demand by packagers 
and syndicators. An opportunity 
exists to videotape shows from 
other stations for playback at sub- 
stantially less cost than that which 
you would pay for a comparable 
film property—for example—“Bed- 
lam from Boston”—the wrestling 
show that we take on tape from 
WBZ-TV. 

There are many headaches and 
uncertainties such as lack of uni- 
form specifications on recorder- 
playbacks from station to station, 
but the technical problems are 
being resolved through useage and 
the advertisers are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the value of 
videotape as they see it and ex- 
perience it in use, 

Bob Leder 
(Gen. Mgr., WOR-TV, N.Y.) 








Technique OK; Time 
Only Impedes It: CNP 


Tape doesn’t require any crystal 
ball to determine that it represents 
a tremendous advance for tele- 
vision. California National Pro- 
ductions is convinced the problems 
which accompany this new devel- 
opment are only temporary and 
by no means insurmountable. We 
certainly plan to help speed uni- 
versal acceptance of the tape 
process and therefore believe it is 
necessary at this point to dispel 
some of the fears which have been 





(Continued on page 102) 
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The Midnight 








To me, the second most pleasur- 
able indoor, nighttime sport is 
watching a disk jockey broadcast 
from a night club. I figure there’s 


more protocol 
at a late night 
chatter pro- 
gram than at 
10 Downing 
Street. 

Celebrity in- 
vitees are 
rated a la Dun 
& Whatsis- 
name. There's 
the triple-A 
star, double-A 
headliner, and 
so on down un- 
til what I earned when I worked 
clubdates at the price of 2-for-15— 
the minus-D rating. This signifies 
I was the highest-priced talent in 
the low-priced field. Only two 
categories enable one to jump 
above one’s rating and that is: a. 
If you’re a working drunk and b. if 
you're a reformed drug addict. 
Such commodities are benzedrines 
on the disk jockey market. 


The d.j.’s producer, stooge, wife 
or unemployed brother-in-law daily 
badgers every known name, living 
or dead, until he, she, it and/or 
they promise he, she, it and/or 
they'll appear on the show. These 
talkathons are always overbooked 
because a star may swear on his 
scrapbooks, cross his agent and 
hope to die, that he'll show Thurs- 
day but comes Thursday he’s laid 
up with a bad case of flopsweat 
and the deejay has a hole in his 
head and program. Friday, when 
Prineess Grace couldn't be 
squeezed in, Thursday’s celebrity 
arrives just raring to be boring. 














Joey Adams 


By JOEY ADAMS 


'to be a good sculptress?” 





On barren nights the announcer | 
burbles, “Tonight we have actress | 
Clara Fleek, currently to be seen | 
auditioning for the back line in the | 
possible off-Broadway musical} 
“Oog,’ also U. Lostya Marbles, the 
Hindu cigar ash reader—and oth- | 
ers.” I know one of these others 
who won’t go anymore even if he} 
could get on. He says everytime | 
he’s talking a producer, casting a| 
show with a part for him in it, lis-| 
tens and says, “Now who does he | 
remind me of?” and that’s who gets 
the part! 


These overbooked, second-string, 
pencilled-in, minus-D, if hopefuls 
live in fear of the C, B or A big- 
shots strutting in and usurping 
their positions. If the broadcast 
is 12-to-2 celebs ankle in leisurely 
and elbow on immediately. The 
“in case’ acts assemble 8:30ish. 
By 1:50 they give it the “If-I'm-| 
not-on-instantly-I’m-leaving” look. | 
There are several exits for the} 
pinchhitter who obviously isn't get- | 
ting on: 





1. He may chirp, “Cats, Dad | Clyde Stroveney is thrilled not only 


must dasheroo. Only dropped by | 
to hoist one and wish the path- 
etic show lucksville. I gotta va- 
moosebird. 
ee 

2. He may guffaw loudly so} 
everybody imagines he’s enjoying | 
hisself and not even thinking weed 
that creepy old fink of a producer 
conned him into coming and is 


fluffing him because Hollywood's | girl you're plugging and your man-| Companiment which is missed on| many of the nation’s 


amet Miss Mammary Gland oozed | 
n. 

3. They may expostulate a few 
“How dare you's” and a couple 
of “Who do you think you are’s” 
and one minor key “We're leaving | 
in five minutes” bit. Then, since 
they've asserted themselves, they’l! 
sit quietly ‘cause there’s no place 
else to go anyway and they told 
their gang they'd be on. | 





| 





Disk-Jokers? 








we can really enjoy you.” Or, 
“The ratings proved our greatest 
listening audience is real late.” Or, 
“Y’know, kid, when we really need 
you is tomorrow.” All the while 
he knows that she knows that he 
knows that everybody knows 
that... 

The interviewer wouldn't recog- 
nize these understudy-type inter- 
viewees from a bowling bal! so the 
producer produces a dossier on 
each. Every night the deejay, as 
per the bio, introduces one un- 
known, who'd waited so long her 
clippings are faded, like she’s 
Queen Victoria and then murders 
the name. She corrects him. He 
mutters something and glares at 
the producer who glares at the girl 
like it’s her fault. Thereupon be- 
gins the chitchat geared for in-| 
somniacs, shut-ins and Late Show 
fans whose tv sets broke. I won-| 
der if whoever coined “Talk is| 
cheap” got the message from one of | 
these programs. Anyway, he | 


y +. 
It’s Not Quite 
stifles a yawn and says, “Tell me, | That Easy To 
Mitzi Mowbray, how did you...” | 2 
— “It’s Missy Mul- | Fool Public 


He just questions. He never lis- | = , » 
tens, He’s busy ogling Miss Mam- By HARRY SOSNIK -— 
For years I have been saying 


mary Gland who’s busy snowing 

oon Enon ae te hy a \that the quality of musie audio 

“Tell me, Mr. Marlboro, how'd you | need not be as mediocre as it has 

become a dancer?” | been and still is and these are 
SHE: “What dancer. I sculpt.” some of the unsatisfactory answers 
HE: “Ohh, too bad. Have you I have received. 

seen your doctor?” (a) That the public 
SHE: “What doctor? know or care. 


sculptress.” : 
ns : : (b) That it would cost more 
HE: “What do you have to ah money. 
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didn't 


I'm a 


(c) That the speakers in the 
tv sets were too small to 
make it worth while. 

(d) That it was impossible. 

| All of these excuses are ridicu- 


SHE: “Clay.” 
_ HE: “That’s wonderful.” (Or he | 
may vary it with) “That’s very in-| 
teresting.” Then, “What are you 
doing now?” 





aa Peon 





‘Missiles, Muscles and Meetings’ 


JOLLA AANA TE | By IRVING B. KAHN = 








(President, Teleprompter) 


There’s no business like show 
business? 3 


After eight years at TelePromp- 
Ter Corp., one begins to wonder. 

We have an enterprise at Tele- 
PrompTer we call Group Com- 
munications. Despite the staid cor- 
porate nomenclature, it’s a lot like 
show business. 


As a matter of fact, its concept 
and execution rely heavily upon 
show business techniques — which 
isn’t surprising, sirce several of 
us at TelePrompTer were there 
before we arrived here (with such 
organizations as 20th-Fox, Para- 
mount, NBC, CBS, ABC, etc.), 


Group Communications,  al- 
though a division of TelePrompTer 
in the company structure, actually 
is an over-riding philosophy of op- 
eration and perhaps it requires 
some explanation since many be- 
lieve that all we do is manufacture, 
sell and lease electronic prompting 
devices. That's what we started 
out doing eight years ago, but time 
and functions have changed. 

We present Group Communica- 
tions by means of applying show 
business techniques via electronics. 
If that sounds confusing, let me 
put it this way: we are enterprisers 
in the field of “Missiles, Muscles 
and Meetings.” 

Group communications is noth- 
ing new. It’s been going on from 
the time of the smoke signal and 
jungle drum to stereophonic tape 
and messages from outer space. 
Not a great deal has been done 
about techniques of man-to-man 
communications, however, when 
one thinks of them in terms of the 
platform or meeting place—except, 
perhaps, the development of the 
public address system. Much has 
been accomplished in making it 
possible for men to be heard. This 
doesn’t mean necessarily that they 





Le 
HE: “Ohh, excuse me, Mrs. Mil- | 


SHE: “Well, it’s about time you 
got around to that. I thought you'd 
never live to ask. Well, I'm very 
glad to tell you... it happens .. 
and we're all very thrilled, you 
see ... well, I'm having my very 
first 


licent, but right now we have a 
word from our sponsor, 
Cigarets.” 

And this continues until Mor- 
pheus or the next commercial mer- 
cifully breaks in. 


Scraping The Barrel 


Periodically your manager or 
talent representative or the baby- 
sitter who manages your teenage 
talent representative says, “I'm 








trying to get you the Clyde Strov-| 


eney show . .. we’re working on it.” 


to get you but your manager or 
agent or whatever other human 


Arivederci, Ro-, over the rank of janitor he can get. of tv music is equally unsound. || tivities only two years ago . 
| After he’s broadcast a few months | have 


the cream’s de-fatted and anybody, 
even the ex-wife of a nobody, is 
a somebody. Sooo, comes along a 


showing on Thursday at) 


Lungo 


are being understood. 
This is a basic part of our task 
group communications. We are 


lous and I have proven this on the | 


new “Your Hit Parade” this season. lin 


| 


.| I will endeavor to take each point! enabling people to be understood | 


'and show why they are wrong. while they are also being interest- 
| The public does know the differ-|ing; by employing professional 

writing and direction, lighting, 
. - staging and production in combina- 
sciously because they are continu-|tjon witi modern electronic com- 
ally exposed to good quality music | ponents such as the TelePromp- 
24 hours a day in every form of | Ter, TeleMation, Tellens, TelePro 


: . 6,000 rear screen projector, and 
electronic entertainment except tv. most essential, large screen closed- 


They are even aware of who the | circuit television. 

| prominent orchestrators are on| A fully developed, packaged pro- 
| records, something which was for-| fessional service like this is im- 
|merly unheard of. Their continual portant to industry, we have found. 
exposure to hi-fi records at home | ————. 

and on every radio station in the} 
world has condtioned them to good | Perhaps this concept of “serv- 
sounds no matter what background | jce jin depth”—employing our own 
they may have. In addition the| staff workers, producers, techni- 
quality of reproduction is so good} cians, etc. and our own tailored 
no matter what price class radio | components — accounts for Tele- 
or phonograph may be purchased | prompTer’s emergence as the lead- 
that there is no avoidance of good ing producer-distributor of large 
sounds of music. | screen closed-circuit television pro- 
| The next point concerning the | grams. An interesting record, since 
economics of improving the quality | ve launched our closed-circuit ac- 


}ence either consciously or subcon- | 


‘Service In Depth’ | 


proven this on the “Hit Pa-| and have grown to the point where 
|rade” where I have developed an /|just a few weeks ago our stock 
orchestra sound that compares fa-| Was admitted for listing on the 
'vorably to recording studio tech- | American Stock Exchange. 

niques and also the correct rela- | In that time, we have produced 


group level (large or small audi- 
ence—sports, government or indus- 
try). ’ 

I anticipate that the closed-cir- 
cuit television business will ac- 
count for annual grosses exceeding 
$50,000,000 within the next five- 
year period. More industries are 
going to use it. Other mass-appeal 
sports organizations are becoming 
interested. And it’s enou;h said to 
report that we signed more Gov- 
ernment business in 1958 than in 
all of the preceding years of our 
company’s history combined. 

If there is a business like show 
business, this is it. 


1 Rating Service 
Would Be Suicide: 
Roslow of Pulse 


Washington. 

“Surest way for broadcasting to 
commit suicide,” is to eliminate all 
but one rating service for the in- 
dustry, according to Dr. Sydney 
Roslow, head of Pulse Inc., th. 
radio-tvy research outfit based in 
N.Y. 

Remark, made before a Wash- 
ington Advertising Club luncheon 
| this week, was in answer to peo- 
ple, who according to the research- 
er, “complain about the variety of 
research available to radio and 
jtelevision and ask why can't we 
have just one sct of figures, some- 
| thing like the circulation figures of 
the newspapers?” 

“It is immaterial whether broad- 
| casting sets up its own research or 
decides on my service or any of 
my competitors,” he said. “With 
| one service, any one service, they 
| will be in trouble.” 

Roslow said the dependence of 
|mewspaper’s on only one measu 

“has contributed significantly” to 
| the decline in the number of news- 
|papers alive today. “When num- 
|bers are the only measurement 
for the buyer, then the buyer buys 
the paper with the top circulation 
jand it is ony a question of time 
|before the second and the third 
papers are forced to the wall.” 

He called to mind the merger of 
the Cincinnati Times-Star with the 
|Post. Though there were many 
|other reasons, he felt, the Times- 
|Star, a “Taft paper in a Taft 
town,” was nonetheless “forced 
lout of business” because its cir- 
culation ficures trailed the other 
j}afternoon paper's by 5,000. 
“Head counting k'lls competition 
| because it figures all other facts 
j}about the quality of the audience. 
|And a one-indusiry supporte+ 
|method of research invariably be- 
comes nothing but head counting 
. . » I am inclined to say that if 
|the management of that Taft pa- 
per had truly qualitative research 
available, they could have shown 
|that they had a good readership, 
of value to an advertiser, that 











book or record or movie or new! tionship between singer and ac- closed-circuit television shows for | their readers were customers and 


ager “pulls strings” to get you on. 

I was interviewed once by a gent 
who couldn't ad lib a hiccup after 
an alkaseltzer. He was a big 
agree-er. He'd say, “I Love Stella 
Zack. She’s talented, beautiful, 
sweet and charming.” Then you'd 
say, “Aah, she’s stuck up, brushes 
her old friend, is tough to handle 
and the only time she can act is 


leading com- 


|tv. This has been at no extra cost | panies, 
and in fact I have and am bringing “Missiles” have taken on in- 
|in every show ander the musical | creasing importance in our opera- 
| budget. What is more the public| tions, too. Our company’s equip- 
reaction has been one of complete|ment and services currently are 
/ recognition of this improvement in| used at the U.S. Army Ordnance 
tv music. | Guided Missile School; the Army 
It is also a complete fallacy that /Ordnance Guided Missile Com- 
the speakers in tv sets are too| Mand; and the Army Ballistic Mis- 
small to take good sound since we | Sile Agency—all at Redstone Ar- 
do start with FM quality. We also | Senal, 





when her husband catches her with 
her boyfriend.” And he'd say, 
“Yeah, I heard that.” ORRR-R: 


4. She may flounce out in a slow 
huff—just fast enough so the pro- 
ducer can grab her before she 
boards the bus. She knows she 


ain’t leaving without plugging the | tall, a real he-man, a great actor 


HE: “Rick Muscles is handsome, | 


know that today the speakers being 
manufactured will give whatever 
sound is pushed through them— 
|} good or bad. The size has little 
to do with basic relationships with- 
in the musical picture. 





technicians, 


Integrated systems of communi- 
cations, thus used, have reduced 
| tremendously the time and thus 
ithe cost of training needed missile 
contributing to the 
success of our effort in the “space 


ecockomaimie product she came to 
plug and which she won't get until 
she plugs it. And everybody knows 
she knows he knows she knows that 
we know that... 


Nicci 


The producer exudes his own | 
brand of oil. He may salve, 
“Honey, you're so great we're sav- 
ing you for last.” or, “That big 
star, Malcolm Muckluck, has to get 
on and he'll never be able to fol- 
low you.” Or, “Everybody’s get- 
ting a fast five minutes and we're 
waiting until there’s more time so' 





__The Old Oil 





and a swell fella.” 


| The best analagy I can give is! race.” 


;that the advertiser got a return 
for his money. It has been done 
by other newspapers, although 
such non-circulation research is the 
|}exception rather than the rule in 
newspapers. 

“Granted that the move te the 
suburbs has raised havoe with 
newspapers which find it exceed- 
ingly expensive to follow their 
|readers, granted also that it may 
,eost less to start a radio station in 
\a suburb than it does to start a 
daily newspever, but newspape: 
advertising rates have increased 
and also, the reader has to pay 
more for his copy of his favorite 
daily. Costs are not the full story. 
For radio and tw costs have also 


increased. The 


YOU: “He wears Adler elevators, | one of a very gooc photograph. If 
shoulder pads in his T-shirt, @| the subject matter has clarity and 
girdle, a hairpiece and he’s mean | definition it can either be reduced 
to the extras. lor blown up and still retain its 

HE: “Not only that but I hear} comparative relationship. 
he hates his mother!” | As far as point (d) is concerned 

He read prepared questions, | certainly no discussion is necessary 
never heard what I said and cared | since I have not only shown in 
less. To his cleverly worded words that these views both me- 
“What’s new?” I said, “My uncle/|chanically and economically are 
has ‘a_ nosebleed, I sprained my| wrong but I have and am accom- 
thumb, my wife’s taking in laun-|plishing this on the “Hit Parade” 
dry and my father’s on relief!” | and the mail and popularity testi- 
Said he, “Great, Joey, great. ..|fy that the public is aware and 
what else is new?” approves of the difference. 


|pionship fight and, prior to that, | 


significant factor 
is that the number of stations has 
increased (against a decline in 
newspapers). 

“Thanks to competitive research, 
a, ‘ every station can find time periods 
|the Robinson-Basilio title bout—/| when it is first with some segment 
this one the biggest large screen | of the audience and can show that 
c'osed-circuit telecast ever de- | its audience is a valuable buy vw 
veloped. some advertisers. There are al- 

What does the future hold in | ways enough advertisers whose 
this ticeld? Let your imagination | products can be moved by adver- 
range. We have in development by |tising on a station which has re- 
our research engineers numerous |searched its audience and show 
| fascinating new devices for making |that its audience is fertile terri- 
jit easier to communicate at the !tory for the advertiser’s product.” 


During the year just past, in the 
“muscles” arena, we telecast via | 
large screen closed-circuit the Pat- 
terson-Harris heavyweight cham- | 
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Shhh, There Goes 
Classified Secret 
(Project X-15) 








we By Burton Benjamin oom 
(Producer, ‘20th Century’) 


A rocket-powered airplane called 
the X-15 that early in 1959 may 
put the first human in outer space 
gave “The Twentieth Century” its 
toughest assignment of the current 
season. 

This is an airplane that has been 
called “a missile with a man in it.” 
The men who will fly it also call 
it “The Flying Prostitute” since it 
has no visible means of support. 
The X-15 eventually is expected to 
hit an altitude of 100 miles (that’s 
520,000 feet up) and a speed of 
4,000 miles an hour (that’s six 
times the speed of sound). 

For our series this offered a de- 
cided change of pace—from things 
past to things to come. We have 
specialized in documenting the sig- 
nificant past. Here was a subject 
that literally was blue sky. 

That was not the problem, how- 
ever. The problem was security. 
Last April, when we decided that 
the X-15 would make a wonder- 
fully exciting episode in “20th 
Century,” the first reaction I got 
in Washington was: “That makes 
you about No. 163 un the list. It’s 
impossible. The security is too 
tough.” 

The security classification was a 
cold, hard “secret.” And the Penta- 
gon was becoming increasingly un- 
easy about the continued specula- 
tions about the plane—example: 
that on its first flight it would put 
a man into a Sputnik-like orbit. 

We kept pushing our case and 
finally, in late May, we obtained 
a tentative approval—‘‘on an in- 
terim basis pending receipt of 
shooting script,” as the euphemism 
goes. The ground rules were hardly 
conducive to production of a tele- 
vision program. The number of 
people on my staff who could work 
on the project was sternly limited. 
Each of us would have to have a 
full security clearance, in Govern- 
mentese “through secret on a 
need-to-know basis.” 

We he'd down our number to 
five. John Gilligan, subject re- 
search Jim McDonough, film re- 
search; Phil Reisman Jr., writer; 
Isaac Kleinerman, associate pro- 
ducer; and myself as producer. 
(Later, two more would be cleared 
—cameraman Martin Barnett and 
film editor Peter Poor.) Gilligan 
and McDonough were processed 
first so that we could get moving 
on the project. 

This immediately created head- 
aches. Gilligan went to Washing- 
ton for intensive briefing on the 
X-15. When he returned, Kleiner- 
man and I still hadn’t been cleared 
so he couldn't tell us what he had 
found out. 

McDonough began to pull back- 
ground film—material essential to 
the story and impossible to re- 
shoot. All of it had to go to a Gov- 
ernment or Goverrgnent-approved 
laboratory. It was then held by the 
Air Force in Washington until our 
shooting script was Written and re- 
viewed. 

The Gagged Producer | 


Writer Phil Reisman was the 
third man cleared. We sent him to 
California to see the plane (he not 
only saw it but sat in it) and to 
talk to the men who would fly her 
at Edwards Air Force Base. When 
Reisman returned to write his 
script, there was one day when 


wage Kleinerman and I were still out- 


siders—-uncleared. Have you ever 
been a producer unable to discuss 
a story line with a writer? I was 
—until the official blessing ar- 
rived. 

Reisman wrote his script for 
“Mission: Outer Space,” we marked 
it “Secret” and I took it to Wash- 
ington for review. 

We felt that our ordeal was over. 
Pete Poor still had to edit the film, 
Reisman had to write his final nar- 
ration, Cronkite had to record it 


@@pea and George Antheil had to com- 


pose his original music score. There 
was also a final security check 
screening in Washington—45 offi- 
cers attending. 

One incident that in retrospect 
I remember well was the day we 
had a screening scheduled on X-15 
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rushes. The usual routine—bring 
up the film, hand it to the cleared 





projectionist, lock projection booth, | 


lock screening room, lights out, 
run. On the screen came scenes of 
Theodore Roosevelt in South 
America in 1918, followed by 
scenes of McKinley's funeral. 
Wrong reel, wrong show. The latter 
goes on March 29 as “The Times 
of Teddy Roosevelt.” 

Has “20th Century” returned to 
the security-free past again? 
Hardly. We'll still be dealing with 
the important 58 years of our coun- 
try but among our future projects 
is also “Submarine!” We'll tackle 
the latest atom-powered, missile- 
firing subs that involve certain 
principles far in advance of either 
Nautilus or Sea Wolf. 

Classification? Secret. 


Soccer Boots 


Austrian TV 
Into Bigtime 








= By EMIL W. MAASS — 


Vienna. 

Austrian television owes its 1958 
steep upward development to the 
Stockholm soccer world’s cham- 
pionships, held last summer. That 
the Austrian team was eliminated 
in the first round against the final 
winner Brazil, is unimportant. The 
sets had been purchased before the 
referee blew the whistle. 

Prices of sets range between 
$200 and $400, 24-month instal- 
ments possible and mostly asked 
for. They are beyond the means 
of an ordinary family, unless both 
husband and wife are active as 
money-makers. 

The set industry itself is neither 
elated nor despondent. Total set 
registration after the Stockholm 
tournament was 36,420 and is ex- 
pected to reach within a reason- 
able time 50,000. Taking into 
consideration that Austria with a 
population of 7,000,000 was four- 


| power occupied for more than a 
| decade, the progress is remark- 


able. During occupation times 
(1945-1955), tv was banned. After 


| the final “liberation,” May 15, 1955, 
| when the state treaty was signed, 


everybody was obliged to buy more 
necessary household goods. Next 
were motor cars and now, at last, 
tv has its chance. 

Tax is two dollars per set per 
month. According to the latest 
statistics of the postal service (the 
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|These “black listeners” evading 
| payment on the unfounded theory 
that they cannot receive Austrian 
stations and dial West Germany, 
| were warned in a nationwide cam- 
| paign that confiscation is the least 
they can expect. “The law taxes 
the possession of a tv set and not 
| its use,” it is pointed out. 
Gerhard Freund, chief of the 
Austrian system, which is state- 
'owned and operated, deserves 
much credit for the recent achieve- 
|ments. As merely 15% of the 
|}total costs of the upkeep are 
|covered by the tax, his outfit re- 
| ceived a $2,000,000 credit by local 
| banks. 

| Two new studios within the city 
| limits of the Austrian capital are 


| letter carrier collects the fee) | under construction, one at Schoen- 


there are 4,250 sets less registered 
than the 





POSTSCRIPT ’58: GO FOR BROKE 


| brunn and one in the Stadt Thea- 


industry actually sold. | tre. 














By MURRAY HOROWITZ 


I had a dream. I was a Fast Buck | tion. All he asks is that I mention 


Island contestant on the Green 


the school Thursday night when 


Television Network. I was dressed | I'm on the air. They got Shadow 


up for the occasion, tux and tie, 


and I wore a glistening pinky dia- | 


mond ring. There was music from 
a full blown orchestra, entrance 
chords when the spotlight picked 
me up on stage, suspense drums 
when I thought, and the cymbals 
clashed when I scored. And did I 
score! 

The method of the game was 
vague. There were shadows and it 
seems that I had to identify who 
or what the shadows were. Once, 
I saw a cat, hungry and ferocious, 
set to leap. Another time I saw a 
woman. Aphrodite! Then, there 
was the phiz of the father of our 
country. They tried to shorten the 
nose to fool me, but I knew, before 
I heard someone whisper, that it 
was him. Even a school boy would 
have known that. I didn’t need 
hints. Then, they threw a huge 
shadow which confounded me, but 
it flicked off quickly, as if they 
knew I couldn't recognize it, and 
an easy ghost was _ substituted. 
Money! That dollar shadow, the 
way the linés and circles were 
piled on one another, could mean 
only one thing, I guessed it. 

Oh, the glorious feeling of being 
in the game. I’m a clerk. I work 
on Moore and Pine Street at the 
Avenhoe belt factory. From nine 
to five I'm at my desk, adding fig- 


| My wife? I don’t talk to her any- 


games for kids, Shadow hats, and 
a Shadow hemline—the newest 
thing since the Sack. All out of 
the Fast Buck Island show. My 
boss, who didn’t even know my 
name, now asks me to go with him 
to the bank to establish a new line 
of credit for Avanhoe. 


And Now We Have Kittie 











hearsed with shadows all week pre- 
paring for that night. By this time, 
I didn’t have to run to the library 
and memorize contours of people, 
places and things. I had more 
books than the library in my own 
duplex apartment. They were 





floor to make room for more books. 

My scouts across the country 
| were sending in reports. of books 
of yore, faded pages with pictures 
on them which might be used for 


;more. I got more money than 4a | shadows. There was talk that I had 


hundred Bill's. My wife now 
doesn’t look up. She looks down. 
“Remember how we struggled to- 
gether,” she asks. “When we slept 
in the living room so the kids could 
have a room for themselves. When 


| you'd come home tired, bored to 


death? When you would have 
snoozed like Eddie but you were 
afraid?” 

But I won't be won over. I re- 
member only too well. I now live 


| in the Savoy Towers. I have Kittie. 
| She’s a singer, the topliner on The 


|endless night in her young eyes. | 


ures on sales, markets, rercentages, | 


day after day. Then, home I go to 
our Queens flat, and play with the 
kids until they’re ready for bed. 
The rest of the evening is mine to 
watch television. My wife squawks. 
She wanis to know what’s new at 
the office. What am I gonna tell 
her? Sales are up? Down? Eddie 
snoozes at his desk? And when I 
shut up, she begins tellin’ me that 
I should improve myself, that her 
brother Bill's family lives better 
than us. 

But that was before I- became a 
contestant in the Fast Buck Island 
quiz game. Now my picture is in all 
the magazines. I made the front 
cover of Life. Time said the Fast 
Buck Island show hit the jackpot 
in me. The President of the Gold 
Network had to resign. Everyone 
was tuned to the Green Network 
and Time said I started the trend. 

The glory of being in the game. 
Imagine. 1 get mail from all over 
the country. A College President 
wants to endow my son’s educa- 


| of locks. But 


Jazz Rag, the show following mine 
on the Green Network. She came 
over from the Gold when I hit it 
big. She’s as slim, as curvy as they 
make ‘em. She never gets out of 
her shimmering evening clothes. 
She’s a blonde with the look of 


And can she purr. Oh, the sound 
of it! 

My wife comes up to my Savoy 
duplex to haunt me. Wearing her 
same apron, her eyes worn with 
tears, she holds the two kids by 
the hand, as if the picture of her, 
Alice and David, should bring me 
to my senses. I told the hotel man- 
ager a hundred times that I didn’t 
want to see them. But she gets up. 
I don’t know how. I bought all sorts 
. enough of her. 

In my new apartment there isn’t 
a blank piece of paper. I don’t 
allow a number to be written. I 
don’t add. I don’t subtract. Col- 
umns of figures are of the dead 
past. Stricken out of my vocabulary 
are “grosses,” “profits,” “losses,” 
“markets,” “outlets,” “sales re- 
ports,” “invoices”’—all words deal- 
ing with bookkeeping. I don’t wear 
belts. I have suspenders, made of 
material flown in from India, Let 
my boss Potter and Avanhoe go 
down the drain if I start a new 
trend. 

What a ball I was having when 
my biggest night came. I had re- 


begun to pale on the public. Those 
whispers in my earphones, which 
j}only I could hear, 
| trusted. Not that I used them. I 
| had amassed a fortune without lis- 
| tening to the whispered hints. All 
| that was mine was gotten without 
help. 

The spotlight dimmed, the usual 
hush descended, and a shadow was 


| thrown on the wall. It was the same 


shadow which I couldn’t detect at 
| the beginning. But this time, it 
| remained fixed, and nothing came 
| over as a substitute. It covered the 
whole wall. There were lines of a 
| huge, inflated man, with vacant 
holes for eyes, with what looked 


|} like a watch hanging down his 
| nose. 
“Who is it?” Jerry asked. 


I sweated. I knew who it was. I 
saw enough to make me know. But 
I couldn't name the man. For the 
| life of me, I couldn’t get his name 
out. Then I knew they were set to 
get me. Jerry was smiling as he 
was doing the commercial, as if 
he had it all fixed. All my winnings 
depended on my answer. 


I'll take my time, I said to my- 
| self. I'm not lost yet. I went over 
to the wall. I examined the shadow 
closely. It was a horrible gray 
thing. It was a man, but without 
| form, without distinctive contours. 
And again I saw the watch, as 
clearly as if it was ticking. 

I heard a buzz on my earphones. 


“You. You,” the voice whispered. 
It’s you.” 

My name! I couldn’t remember 
my name! 


I shouted “Me!” “Me!” a hun- 
dred times. 

But they wouldn’t accept “me” 
for an answer. They asked me for 
mv name. They asked me who’s 
“me,” according to the rules of the 
game. 

I couldn't tell them and I lost 
a fortune in the nightmare. 





| | 
stacked from floor to ceiling and | 


I was prepared to rent the entire | 


couldn’t be | 





‘38 Was the Year 
TV Revived Art 
Of Conversation 


toe By Mitchell Grayson oom 
(Exec. Producer, WNTA-TV) 











Television has been accused of 
| many things, not the least of which 
jis that it. has dulled—even killed 
|—the art of conversation in the 
| home. 

The “six-day idiot box,” as it is 
|sometimes called by people who 
vehemently object to the over- 
| whelming abundance of television 
| wenterne and quiz shows, has only 
| one day of glory. Sunday. On the 
seventh day, the video demon rises 
loftily from its own innocuous re- 
|petitiveness and comes alive with 
programs of deep interest. If any 
| station tried to alter this six-to-one 
ratio, and slotted a Sunday-type 
program on a Tuesday evening, say 
at 10:30, then what*might happen 
could best be described by what 
has already happened at WNTA. 

In the 10 weeks since David 
Susskind’s “Open End” went on 
the air, it has been hailed by critics 
}and viewers alike with these come 
ments: “Witty, literate and intelli- 
gent”... “Fascinating, adult and 
stimulating”... . “A brilliant in- 
stallment of television . . . there 
can no longer be the slightest ques- 
tion that this presentation is the 
outstanding development of the 
current season.” 
| Letters pile up each week from 
people who say they have never 
written a fan letter before and how 
grateful they are for this program, 
that after seeing the show once or 
twice they become loyal and dedi- 
cated fans who spread the word 
around to their friends. And they 
mean it. Exactly how much they 
mean it, you'll learn in a little 
while, when you read what hap- 
pened after Susskind devoted a full 
program to the writers, the cast, 
the director and producers of Budd 
Schulberg and Harvey Breit’s play 
“The Disenchanted.” 

First, however, let’s get to the 
format for “Open End.” How is it 
done? What's the gimmick that 
| puts it across? Simply stated, there 
|is no gimmick. A subject is select- 
ed. Theatre. Acting methods. Tele- 
vision Writers. Movies. Madison 
Ave. and television commercials. 
| White House correspondents who 
covered the last three administra- 
tions in Washington. Upcoming 
subjects are “Education Today” 
discussed by two important college 
presidents, a talk with Abba Eban 
on “World Affairs,” and a host of 
other interesting topics. 

The main idea of the show is to 
gather a group of distinguished, 
personable and articulate individ- 
uals who are knowlegeable and 
have a point of view about a par- 
|ticular subject, seat them in un- 
adorned canvas-backed camp 
chairs, in an improvised set that 
gives the effect of being backstage 
in a television studio. Start the 
program at a given time and allow 
it to run without a time limit, just 
as long as it remains interesting, 
alive and enlightening. That's it. 

“Open End” does not seek sen- 
sationalism for its own sake. Nor 
does it go after anyone in the 
manner of an inquisition. It is a 
warmly animated discussion, spiced 
with humor. Guests are selected 
who can speak with incisiveness, 
fervor and imagery. Therein lies 
the program’s main delight. And 
that’s the secret of its magical suc- 
cess. 

What about the audience? Well, 
the night Susskind’s show was de- 
voted to “The Disenchanted,” all 
New York newspapers were on 
strike. Theatres were suffering be- 
cause they could not advertise in 
the one source on which they de- 
pend for business. When Susskind 
|wound up the show that night, he 
appealed to the audience to sup- 
port the show, to buy tickets the 
next day at the theatre. The grosses 
of all Broadway shows were down, 
seriously down.. Accountable for 
|no other reason than Susskind- 
| WNTA’s “Open End,” a line started 
|forming at the box office the fol- 
| lowing morning. A healthy, wallop- 
jing rise in the week’s take was 
jnoted by Variety. Behind the 
grilled cage in the theatre lobby 
“The Disenchanted” became en- 
chanted again. 

The answer? The answer is good 
conversation, as always, is good 
television. 
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THE PUBLIC IS OUR BOSS 














By THOMAS W. MOORE 
(ABC-TV V.P. in Charge of Programming) 


“Progress is our most important. product.” This motto of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. is also applicable to the ABC Television Network. 

A comparison of our network’s current program schedule with that 
of five short years ago more than proves the point. Barely in exist- 
ence in 1953 with but one or two first-rate shows, the network has 
made dramatic strides in the shortest possible time. Admittedly, our 
current programming is not the ultimate, nor, perhaps, can it ever be, 
but in the years to come we will never cease to exert our efforts to im- 
prove it. 

Our aim is simple: to provide a balance of all types of shows with 
appeal for as many groups as we can reach. 

The growth record of ABC Television has come about because of 
our implicit faith in the American public, each of whom in our eyes is 
a critic. At the moment, the most popular type of programming in 
their opinion is the western, 

Psychologists have written reams explaining the magnetic pull of 
the sagebrush dramas. Why explain it? The line of appreciation runs 
all the way from the primitives of Tom Mix and William S. Hart to the 
incisive “High Noon” and any of the John Ford efforts. Both hero and 
villian endure just as they have from the earliest Greek dramas. 

A possible misconception of the saturation of westerns arises fror 
the 10 top Nielsen ratings which include at least six westerns. This 
simply indicates their popuiarity. There are only 25 programs with a 
western locale on the air out of i25 nighttime shows on the networks. 

But if people like westerns they also enjoy music — rock-’n-roll, 
popular or classical, comedy, drama, sports, etcetera. And this is what 
ABC programming stands for in television. Although we have pro- 
grammed a number of westerns, we have, at the same time, also 
scheduled programs of all other types. In effect, our programming 


concept is based on the sum total of viewing for a highly complex cu)- | 


ture pattern rather than a restricted point of view that prevails. 

Along with “Cheyenne,” “Wyatt Earp” and “Maverick,” there is 
“Walt Disney Presents,” “The Real McCoys” and “Ozzie and Harriet.” 
The “Voice of Firestone,” admittedly not the highest rated show but 
a popular one, nonetheless, glows with good music as it has for the 
past 30 years. And there is also Pat Boone of the pleasing populars, 
the country style of “Red” Foley's “Jubilee U.S.S.” and the current 
rhythms of Dick Clark’s teenage set. Music for all palates—you take 
your choice. 


Probably the greatest single contribution that ABC has made to 


television is to give the American television public complete freedom | 


of choice of its programs. This concept took firm roots when in the 
Fall of 1956 ABC programmed “Maverick” in the time slot opposite 
two variety shows. 





Counter-Programming | 








Eramming took strong hold—and it’s here to stay. This concept of 
counter-programming affords the viewers of flexibility of program 
choice so that there are not three westerns or three comedies sched- 
uled at the same time. 


ABC is constantly experimenting with all types of programs and | 


we are continually trying to improve current programs~-so that they 
attain the highest public acceptance, consistent with the highest level 
of quality. 

Since it is never possible to predict exactly what kinds of programs 
we will need, we are in the constant process of attempting to develop 
shows in all the different categories—music, variety, westerns, action- 
adventure, educational, religious and mystery-comedy, 
sports. 

We believe, however, that it is the viewing public who will decide 
what they want to see on tv. There is little point in programming a 
professor of mathematics at night when research tells us that viewers 
want entertainment during those hours. 

This concept has resulted in ABC’s having a well-balanced program 


The results were so successful that the philosophy or counter-pro- | 


drama and | 
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‘TV, Radio, Film, Tape 
To Be Explored By 
US. Office of Educ. 


Washington. 

U.S. Commissioner of Education 
Lawrence G. Derthick has named 
a 12-member Advisory Committee 
to help Office of Education in re- 
searching more effective use of 
newer educational media — tv, 
radio, films and tape. 
| Panel is first to be named for 
any of the programs authorized by 
National Defense Education Act 
| passed this year. It will be charged 
with approving grants-in-aid and 
contracts made under provisions 
for helping out educational com- 
munications media. 

The program has $3,000,000 in 
spending authority, of which $1, 
500,000 has been appropriated. 








Business in the past 12 months 
has been extraordinarily good. 
New advertisers, heavier  pur- 
chases by companies already using 


The Answer? Satisfying 
The Public’s Appetite 


By JOHN L. SINN 


(President, Ziv Television Programs) 


of creative people, and the price 
of skills is high, 

In television's first decade, we 
jhave seen the wait-and-see atti- 
tude of many talented individuals 


film, the larger number of operat-| turn to acceptance of our demand- 
ing stations, the increasing air| jing new medium and its challenge. 
time for film—all have contributed | Today, we find many important 
to making 1958 a banner year. | directors, producers and writers 
Every indication is that this trend | choosing this field as their princl- 
will go right on through 1959. | pal area of endeavor. 

There is a significance to this 
optimistic report that goes far be- | _—_— . : 
yond our own personal satisfaction | In tv's early years, we relied on 
and pride. The continued business | those talents that were developed 
health of the tv film industry is| and sharpened in other entertain- 
the best guarantee we can give of | ment media. We at Ziv feel strong- 


‘ Gotta Develop Talent y ae 


continued quality in production. 

Tomorrow’s hits will be made by 
those who have proved their re- 
sponsibility and creative skill to- 
day. 

The creation of top caliber film 
programming is a complex and 
costly job, requiring the judgment 
and know-how of highly trained 
men. The producing entities that 
have survived tv’s difficult first 
decade are those who have ac- 
|quired the resources—human as 
|well as financial—to develop ex- 
| tensive, well-managed  organiza- 
| tion. 
| Lhe shoestring operations have 
| faded from the scene. 

Now, this does not mean that 
new creative talent has been 
frozen out of the scene. Indeed, 
|just the opposite is true. The 
|emergence of what we may call 
ithe tv majors has provided new 
ichannels for the talents of pro- 
{ducers, directors, writers, actors. 
|Although great paintings have 
| come from barren garrets in the 
history of art, film making is of 
necessity a process that involves 
the skills of many different kinds 











“ESP, ANYONE?” 





| [ Or, 


Hollywood. 
The facts I am about to reveal 


“My Typewriter Isn’t Electric, But I Have 
An Uneasy Feeling That It’s Plugged In” | 





By SHERWOOD SCHW ARTZ 


An- 
to 


{it now under any conditions. 
other writer I know refuses 


schedule. That this system is probably successful is attested to by the | are true. Absoluteiy true. I don’t} mention the word mother-in-law, 


fact that last spring during peak viewing months families averaged 
more than six hours a day looking at tv programs. The current total 
of 43.5 million homes in the U.S. is an alltime high. 


Irving Berlin Revisited 


By ROGER PRICE 


For quite a few years we've been; Gunn” and Craig Stevens playing 
accepting Irving Berlin’s musical) * Hammer” without arousing 
statement that “There’s No Busi-| ‘the audience to protest, and 
odes ci lt Now | 02't think many of us would be 

ess Like us . |}disturbed if Raymond Burr and 
this may have been true way back|Efrem Zimbalist Jr. showed up 
in 1952 when show business was| starring on each other’s programs 
just getting started, before od The field of popular music pre- 
psychologists and the researchers | sents even stronger evidence of this 
and the pollsters decided that it) wholesome trend toward a happy 
was a science and began to tell| leveling out and a general healthy 
us what we liked and what we! conformity. Can you doubt tha‘ 
didn’t like. But today, it is no} only a few of their most arden! 
longer accurate. There is an-}fans would notice if Jimmy Rod- 
Other business like show business, | gers, Conway. Twitty and Ricky Nel- 
and it is the auto-parts business. | son released records under eacl 

I say this because performers in| other’s names? 
the medium, like sparkplugs or con-| All of this leads, of course, to 
necting rods, have become inter-|the scientific conclusion that we 
changeable. For instance, outside | will eventually evolve one generic 
of their immediate families, who | supremely admirable show business: 
would notice if James Garner and|type. This type will be a person 
Robert Culp switched parts? Or| who will have teeth, preferably in 

















Show 


if Hugh O’Brian played Matt Dil- 
lon and James Arness became 
Wyatt Earp? And I can’t believe 
too much confusion would result if 
Steve Allen took over the “Today” 
Show and Dave Garroway began 
hosting (I believe that is the proper 
word) the Garry Moore program, 
leaving Garry free to replace John 
Daly on “What's My Line?” 

An even simpler matter would 
be the reshuffling of George De- 
Witt, Jan Murray and/or Bud Coll- 
yer. Or of Chet Huntley, Walter 
Cronkite and John Daly (notice 
how quickly I found another spot 
for Daly after unemploying him in 
the last paragraph). It’s also rea- 
Sonable, I think, to imagine Dar- 
ren McGavin playing “Peter 


the front, and who will be able te 
speak English in such a way that 
he (or she) will sound as far as 
possible like most of the people 
in the audience. He will neither 
be short nor tall (this eliminates 
Steve and Garry, sorry fellows) 
and will in general look like most 
of the people in the audience. He 
will also dress like them and think 
like them and—come to think of it 
he will so identifiable as to be 
indistinguishable from anyone else. 
With one exception. 

The show business type will still 
have to have that one magic thing 
that ordinary people don’t have— 
the one thing that will distinguish 





him from the squares. 
He will have an agent. 


|mean column-for-Variety-true. I 
mean true true. And I'll swear to 
it on a stack of Perry Masons. 

| CASE NUMBER ONE: I was sit- 
ting at my desk at home one day 
writing a script, when I paused at 
one point to think. (Sometimes I 
do that three or four times during 
a script. I find it helpful.) At any 
rate, the story I was writing con- 
cerned a dog and the problems it 
created for a family with the “An- 
imal Regulation Department.” 

In the scene I was typing, an 
inspector had just arrived at this 
home on a routine investigation. 
The very last line I had typed was 

| dialog and it read: INSPECTOR: 

|“Pardon me, but do you have a 

| license for that dog?” 

As I paused to ponder the next 

| line, the doorbell rang. I opened 

| the door, and was surprised to see 

}a man in a gray uniform It’s been 

|some time since the Civil War, so 


|I realized he must be connected | 


| with some official agency like the 
Department of Water & Power, 
|or the Department of Parks, or the 
| —opps, there it was, written on his 
j uniform, “The Department of An- 
|}imal Regulation.” As I stared in 
surprise, struck by the remarkable 
coincidence, the Inspector spoke 
and he said: “Pardon me, but do 
you have a license for that dog?” 

Word for word! I was so dumb- 
founded I couldn't answer him. I 
took him by the hand, steered him 
to my typewriter and showed him 
the last line on the page. He 
looked at me most curiously for a 
moment, then he turned and fled. 

Neither I nor my dog has ever 
seen him again since. 

CASE NUMBER TWO: Most 
writers have certain rules and 
regulations which they impose 
upon themselves—sort of a per- 
sonal censorship. One writer I 
know refuses to mention liquor in 
any shape or form. For years he 
had drinking problems, and liquor 








caused him so much trouble and/jtell you that vou forgot to give 
misery that he will not refer to|me my allowance this week.” 


for exactly the same reason. 

Other writers have _ similar 
words, phrases, or topics that are 
|verboten, including a friend of 
|}mine who still feels so strongly 
| about Germany ‘and World War II 
‘that with him the word verboten 
is verboten. 

But getting to my own personal 
taboo, I carefully avoid comedy 
references to injuries or illnesses. 
Jokes about broken legs or double 
pneumonia are in guestionable 
taste, I feel, regardless of the situa- 
tion developed in the script. 

However, one day I thought of 
a very funny joke about appendici- 
tis. The joke was about a tree 
surgeon, so it was quite innocent 
and inoffensive, yet the use of the 
word “appendicitis” bothered me. 
I wrestled with this problem for 
awhile, and finally decided to over- 
rule my rule. I typed that joke 
about appendicitis into the script. 

Less than 24 hours later I was in 
the hospital having my appendix 
removed! 

CASE NUMBER THREE: I wrote 
a script that was based upon the 
following situation: A boy borrows 
his father’s beautiful new wrist- 
watch and wears it to school to im- 
press his school chums. 
nately, he loses the watch and has 
to confess to his father. 

I finished the script, drove down 
to the studio, gave it to the pro- 
ducer and returned home. When 
I arrived, one of my sons was 
waiting to see me. As soon as I) 
entered the house, he said, “Dad, | 
there’s something I should tell 
you.” 

It had happened again! | 

“Don’t say another word, sen!,” 
I exclaimed. “I know the whole 
story! You wore my new wrist- 
watch to school and you lost it!” 

My son stared at me in astonish- 
ment. I could see that he was 
absolutely amazed. Finally he 
spoke. And he said, “Are you nuts 
or somethin’? I just wanted to 





ly that the time has come for us 
to develop our our great names 
among actors, producers, directors 
and writers as well as attract es- 
| tablished ‘eaders from theatre and 
movies. It was a sign of the in- 
creasing maturity of ty film that a 
man with the following and recog- 
nition of an Academy Award win- 
ner like Broderick Crawford would 
enter the medium. Now it’s our 
responsibility to discover and de- 
velop the new Broderick Craw- 
fords—to find and foster the tal- 
ents of such star material as Jan 
Merlin of our own “Rough Riders” 
program, Pat Conway of “Tomb- 
stone Territory” or Gene Barry of 
our “Bat Masterson” series. 

Tv filming has become a major 
attraction for talent because we 
have made it worthwhile, finan- 
cially and creatively. It is, of 
course, a prime function of the 
producer to keep a resolute guard 
on all elements of cost. But any 
sum spent, whether it be on talent, 
scripts or production backing, is 
well spent if it shows up on the tv 
screen as a tangible value. 

As our knowhow grows, as our 
creative people become more 
skilled, more versatile, we at Ziv 
Television are confident that we 
can put more value into a show 
without stratospheric increases in 
cost. 

Another lesson taught us by cur 
long experience in the field is 
| this: Despite the pleas of after- 
luncheon speakers, there are no 
shocking revolutions in tv pro- 
gram theory peeping over the hori- 
zon. We have had 10 years in 
which to analyze and study what 
makes a tv show good, what makes 
it appealing to the public. 

+ Over and over again, the viewers 
have voted for certain kinds of tv 
fare. These we shall endeavor to 
provide. The stirring adventure 
series, whether it be played against 
the western sage or the undersea 
coral, is the kind of story telling 
with which the public has not and 
will not grow satiated. TV film 
um; entertainment in the broad- 
est sense is as old as humanity. 

| The solid adventure impact series 


in which the viewer quickly be- 
}comes emotionally involved and 
|with which he can quickly but 


surely establish a feeling of iden- 
tity with the protagonist, against 
sharp and building suspense over 
| the eventual outcome—this has 
| been tv's forte. And, we submit, 
it will continue to be the medium’s 
strength. This is what we do well, 
This does not mean we will 
blindy follow formulas. It does 
mean that given the clear ex- 
pression of audience interests, we 
will search for new and unique 
ways to satisfy this appetite. 


RCA Camera Shots 


From Outer Space 


Washington. 

A television camera able to send 
pictures back from a space ship in 
the wild blue yonder has been de- 
veloped, three experts representing 
the Radio Corp. of America’s Astro 
Electronic Products Division in 
Princeton, N. J., reported to the 
American Association for Advance- 
ment of Science here, 

But, they said, the first live tv 
from outer space, while “high qual- 
ity” in substance, is apt to be as 
jerky as oldtime motion pictures. 
This is due to fact that transmis- 
sion can be accomplished at only 
1/30th the speed of earthbound tv 
signals. 





Unfortu- | 
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Hollywood. 

Hollywood’s mushrooming vid- 
filmeries will turn out a record- 
shattering $105,000,000 in vidpix 
in 1959, to give the industry its 
best year in its history. A survey 
of the telefilm companies here 
discloses that altogether they will 
top by $5,000,000 last year’s record 
$100,000,000 production figure. 

As live television has shrunk in 
importance, telefilms have grown, 
and the one-time “baby” has be- 
come a full-grown industry of king- 
sized proportions. While 1959 will 
see a dip in the number of spon- 
sored series—61, as compared to 
70 in 1958—the production total 
is still up because more hour-long 
series which entail more produc- 
tion coin are being lensed. 

As to syndicated series, produc- 
tion of these will be status quo, 
with 19 to be shot, same figure as 
in 1958. There is a slight drop- 
off in series without any sponsors 
being blueprinted, 14 as compared 
to 16 last season. However, the 
gambling element isn't as high as 
might be suspected, since a num- 


Telefilm’s Production Bill 
For °59 At $105,000,000 In 


Banner Year For Giant Biz 
By DAVE KAUFMAN 











filmers will swallow up perhaps as 
many as half of the major film 
studios in Hollywood. A few years 
ago such a prediction would have 
aroused scorn and disbelief in this 
town, but no longer. For MCA’s 
acquisition of UI and Desilu’s 
takeover of the RKO studios were 
facts, not fiction, and all too in- 
dicative of tv’s place in the future 
pattern of Hollywood. 

| Breakdowns 


Following is a breakdown of 
companies with definite production 
plans for 1959: 

Andrews - Spears - Wolper Prod.: 
30 “Divorce Hearing,” 39 “Juvenile 
Hearing,” 30 “Ex-Convict,” all| 
syndicated. 
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It Just Takes Fortitude 
--& $9,000,000 In Credit 


By HERB GOLDEN 
(President, United Artists Television, Inc.) 


It would be a lot easier to write | way in the industry.” As a matter 
is pi ear from now. By| of fact, with the way the film in- 
ae one ool oe pe Reomet nA dustry was going, the idea that 
agree with the people who are | it had “never been done that way 


whispering behind our backs and/ | Seemed like as good a reason as 


: “ for trying it. 
or telling us to our faces that we're ay © 7B go> Be regard—but with 
“nuts,” or whether we can sSay,| oa : 


He a knowledge of—what the tv film 
Who's nuts now? _. ,{industry has and has not tried be- 
The principal cause of the lifted | fore, we’re attempting to apply to 
brows and the dubious glances our | ty some of the same formulas that 
way result from what seems t0/ have been so successful in the fea- 
us a 100% businesslike and per-|ture end of our business. 
fectly logical decision—to film a| We know that giving a producer 
variety of television series without | creative latitude cannot be bad — 
pilots, planning from start for 39/if you have the right producer. 
pictures to each series. As a mat-| And we likewise know that what 
ter of fact, we’re going to bat for| seems like a generous gesture in 
our first time in the telefilm league | giving him primary ownership of 
with five series. Again, we think, | the series he creates can only re- 
with some mighty good logic be-| sult in better product at less cost. 








ber of series scheduled with “d 


sponsor will definitely go syndica- 


tion-wise if no bankroller can be) “Mickey Mouse Club,” all ABC-TV 
, d | 


found for a network showcasing. 

In the past year just about a 
dozen one-series telefilmeries fold- 
ed, as their series got the ax, 
but almost the same number of 


new ones came into existence with | 


new series, so there wasn’t much 
change in the overall! situation. 
However, the trend toward big- 
ness continues, with half-a-dozen 
companies locking up half the pro- 
duction here. 


| ___ ae e Goes 

Leaders in volume of produc- 
tion are Columbia's subsid, Screen 
Gems; Desilu; Ziv TV; Walt Dis- | 








Brennan-Westgate Prod.: 20 “The 


Real McCoys.” (ABC). Sponsored. | Marlowe,” for NBC, no sponsor | 


California National: 38 “Rudit-| yet: i “ies, | 
| yet; 26 untitled anthology series, | we should be consulting with psy- | 


sky.” Syndicated. 

CBS-TV: 39 “The Lineup,” 31 
“December Bride.” (CBS). Both 
sponsored. 

CBS-Paisano: 16 “Perry Mason.” 
(CBS). Sponsored. 

Cypress Prod.: 39 “The Dennis 
O’Keefe Show.” No sponsor. 
Jack Denove Prod: 52 
Christophers.” Spot-booked. 
Walt Disney Prod.: 39 “Zorro,” 
“Walt Disney Presents,’ 130 


“The 


26 


all sponsored. 

Desilu Prod.: 20 “Westinghouse 
Desilu Playhouse,” four “Lucille 
Ball-Desi Arnaz Show.” 13 “Ann 
Southern Show,” 4 “The Texans,” 
all CBS, all sponsored; (‘‘Texans” 


| is a co-production with Rorvie Pro- 


ductions). 39 “This Is Alice,” 39 


“U.S. Marshal,” 13 “Whirlybirds,” | 


all syndicated. 

Louis Edelman Enterprises: 13 
“Love and Marriage.” For NBC, 
but no sponsor set. 

Family Films: 26 “This Is the 


| Life,” 13 “This Is the Answer,” 


both spot-booked. 
Don Fedderson Prod.: 39 “The 


ney; Revue, the MCA subsid; Hal | Millionaire.” (CBS). Sponsored. 


Roach Jr, and Jeck Wrather. It’s | 
a more even pattern amon the} 
biggies than last vear, when Revue 
first dominated the picture, with 
Desilu later overtakirg it. While 
Desilu tops the field in overall 
production with about 15 series, 
it actually owns parts or all of 
onlv six ef these shows. 

Whereas the indies dominated | 
the top rarks last ve-~ Dieney 
and Columbia’s Screen Cems have 
steadily advanced to ioin them 
among the vidleaders todav. Other- 
wise, however, the maiors still 
haven’t made anv sizable dent 
in the overall picture. 

Pilot vidpix are not included in 
the production breakdown. since | 
these are always specu'stive, and 
there isn’t any wv of knowing 
which of the over-100 n‘lots heing 
shot and to be made, will he picked 
by Madison Ave. come the spring 
buying season. Last spring some- 
thing like 40 vidseries «>t t>> ax, 
and expectations are that the ficure 
will be about the same nert snring. 
Only reason this doesn’t create 
chaos in the production situation 
—even if it docs sive the nro- 
ducers ulcers—is that inveriahlv a 
vidfilm series which is tossed out 
by a bankroller is replaced by a 
new telefilm show. 


58 Year of Mediocrity 


Tradesters were frank to admit 
that 1958 was a y@ar without any 
particular spark or excitement for 
any of the new videntries. There 
may have been an occasional vid- 
film show which caused talk and 
interest, but on the whole it was a 
year in which mediocrity prevailed, 
with most producers and sponsors 
following the format trail. So it 
was a big year for the oaters, for 








Filmaster Prod.: 39 “Gunsmoke.” 
39 “Have Gun—Will Travel,” both 
CBS, both sponsored. 


Filmeraft Prod.: 24 “You Bet. 
Your Life.” (NBC). Sponsored. 
Four Star Prod.: 14 “Wanted— 


Dead or Alive,” 19 “Trackdown,” 
12 “Dick Powell’s Zane Grey Thea- 


| tre,” 26 “Richard Diamond, Private | 


Detective,” all CBS, all sponsored: 
19 “The Rifleman.” (ABC). Spon- 
sored; 23 “Black Saddle.” (NBC). 
Sponsored. 
Gomalco Prod.: 20 “Leave It to 
Beaver.” (ABC). Sponsored. 
Goodson-Todman: 39 “Phillip 


| sponsored, no net set; “Joan Craw- 
| ford Presents” (tentative title), no 


sponsor; 13 “Jefferson Drum.” 
| (NBC). Sponsored. 
| Gross-Krasne: 39 “Fate.” No 


sponsor. 

| John Guedel Prod.: 20 “People 

| Are Funny.” (NBC). Sponsored. 

| Russell Hayden Prod.: 26 “26 

Men.” Syndicated. 
Jody-Pam Prod.: 

| Flack.” Syndicated. 

Mark VII Ltd.: 21 “The D.A.’s 

| Man.” (NBC). Sponsored. 

| Marterto Enterprises: 39 “The 


16 “Colonel 


Danny Thomas Show.” (CBS). 
Sponsored. 

| McCadden Prod.: 12 “Flight.” 
| Syndicated; 27 “Bob Cummings 


Show,” 23 “George Burns Show,” 
both NBC, both sponsored. 

McGowan Prod.: 20 “Death Val- 
ley Days,” 26 “Sky King,” both 
spot-booked. 

Metro TV: 19 “The Thin Man.” 
NBC). Sponsored. 

NTA: 39 “High Noon,” 20 “The 
| Third Man.” No sponsors. 

One Step Beyond Prod.: 20 “Al- 


coa Presents.” (ABC). Sponsored. 
Overland Prod.: 15 “Tales of 
Wells Fargo.” (NBC). Sponsored. 
Pegasus Prod.: 4 “Steve Can-| 
yon.” (NBC). Sponsored. 
Revue Prod: 21 “Lux Play-| 
house,” 19 “Alfred Hitchcock Pre- | 


sents,” 14 “GE Theatre,” 8 “Bache- | 
lor Father,” all CBS, all sponsored: | 


16 “Wagon Train,” 17 “M Squad,” 
9 “Cimarron City,” 20 “Buckskin,” 
all NBC, all sponsored; 39 “Crisis,” 
sponsored, no net set; 13 “State 
| Trooper,” 26 “Mickey Spillane,” 
both syndicated. 


} 
| Hal Roach studios; 39 “The Veil,” 


(Continued on page 174) 


| hind the decision. 
And there are some other old 
hands in this tv business who think 


chiatrists rather than producers for 
still another reason. That's the 
| generous percentage arrangements 
| we’ve made with the independent 
producers whose output we are 
| financing and will distribute. In 
| addition, we’re giving them an un- 
|usual degree of creative freedom 
once format, cast and budgets have 
| been agreed upon. 

| The ‘UA Plot’ 

The decision will be in by the 
end of 1959. In the meantime, I'd 
like to give a little of our reason- 
ing. And if some of you are won- 
|dering why I am willing to give 
| away so freely the results of con- 
|siderable thought and study—a sort 
|of trade secret—I can only say that 
‘I don’t consider it a secret at all. 
Anyone’s free to lift our plot pro- 
| vided he has handy the fortitude 
and about $9,000,000 in credit. 
| First let me talk a little about 

United Artists itself. Gross income 
| back in 1951, when the Arthur 
|Krim-Bob Benjamin team picked 
| the company off the floor, was $19,- 
000,000. In the year just closed, 
it was something over $80,000,000. 
| Since, during that period, all the 
| lines on all the graphs for the film 
industry as a whole were head- 
ing pretty steadily south, UA’s 
phenomenal growth was obviously 
not quite accidental. There’s no 
gainsaying that, like in all show 
biz, there wasn’t an occasional 
stroke of luck involved, but it 





mostly resulted from some solid 
policies. 
One of these was never to say 


\—or e 
'that because it’s not done that 





Hollywood. 
The liveliest of the arts, which 
100 millon Americans will, without 


pause, strike a note for television, | 


hasn’t much life at all. It’s breath- 
ing, and hard, but the gasps are 


those of the condemned. What's | 
standing on its windpipe is the} 


scoundred that has raised havoc 
with everything it touched—auto- 
mation. 

In the case now before the 
readers of this stand of type, the 
variables of the discussed—lively 
ad automation—there must be 
reckoned the indigenous factors. 
Locale and the progression of 


| electronics form the soil that nur- 
| ture the stems, the stemming from 


private eyes, etc. but not for) live to tape, the takeoff pad for 


quality. Argument given to this 
by some producers was “look at 
the ratings, the westerns predom- 
inate.” Logical answer to this was 
that there really wasn’t much else 
for the viewers to look at. 

Near the end of the year MCA 
bought Universal-International stu- 
dios, and there was no question 
but what this would be the future 
home of the agency’s vidpix sub- 
sid, Revue Productions, currently 
quartered at Republic. The year 
before Desilu had bought the RKO 
Gower and Pathe studios, and it 





‘ppeared that eventually the vid- 


an overwhelming’ dominance of 
network shows, far from Manhat- 
tan’s towers. 

In the parlance of the trade, the 
line of distinction is invisible 
though heavily drawn. On the 
one side videotape; live on the 
other facing. It’s from “liveliest” 
we get “live” and that can mean 
only “in the flesh.” A way of life 
has become mechanized. 
era of push button controls the 
man at the lathe is less important 
than the lathe. So it has come to 
television. The man is wrapped 


In an} 


By JACK HELLMAN 


jer sees on his home set is a proc- 
essed image and not the actual 
image at all. 

| It’s purely a matter of economics 


life stream of the greatest enter- 
|tainment form in our time. The 
actors like it because of the resid- 
ual payments. To the producer it 
| strikes the balance of fiscal emolu- 
|}ment. A live show, once per- 
| formed, goes down the drain with 
|its investment in six figures. 
| Filmed or taped, the world market 
| can turn any domestic deficit into 
|a whopping profit. Yet, there can 
|be an amalgam of the two tech- 
|niques. The live show can be 
| taped and peddled abroad. 

Long contended that live holds 
| certain advantages over the mech- 
anize form, this argument is becom- 
| ing thin and watery. Say the pro- 
ponents of live broadcasting, “what 
of immediacy and spontaneity?” 
| But there’s not enough substance 

to sustain it. It has been tried and 
| proven that the dial spinner can’t 
distinguish between live and film 
or tape. Nor does he give a hoot. 
Certain forms, naturally, will 
never capitulate to the mechanics 
of reproduction. Sports events, 
news specials of immediate inter- 
est and conversation pieces, of, 
| perforee, topical nature must, be- 





and largesse that has tapped the | 


among others, has proved this by 
taping most of the show in ad- 
vance but keeping alive his mono- 
log, treating, as it does, events of 
immediacy that lend themselves to 
his own unique treatment of satire. 

The statistics are cruel and posi- 
tive, almost reducing live tv to a 
skeleton of its former robust self. 
Little comes out of Hollywood 
with sinew and bone. We still have 
“Playhouse 90,” Dinah Shore, 
Eddie Fisher and George Gobel in 
their natural state but the public 
acceptance as reflected by the rat- 
ings merely proves the point that 


ment in any form as long as it 
entertains him. From the east 
comes Steve Allen, Ed Sullivan 
and Perry Como (on tape, how- 
ever, for the Coast delay) to help 


not all pure. The show produc- 
tion numbers are generally pre- 
recorded. 

Many forms of show business 
have made comebacks but live 
television is doomed forever. Am- 
pex and Minnesota Mining just 
about sealed its fate and from 
other labs are coming technologi- 
cal advances that will finish the 
job. Its career was short but what 
a giant it was; a decade that revo- 





around a spool and what the view- cause of the time element, remain ' lutionzed show business. 


| 


in its natural state. Bob Hope, | 


the looker will take his entertain- | 


hold the line for live tv but it’s} 


| The producer is obviously inspired 
to get the mostest on the screen 
for the leastest. 

It’s the same two items—quality 
,and cost—that, by coincidence or 
not, explain our decision to go 
right into the making of 39 films, 
rather than pilots. By committing 
for 39 from the start, we were 
|able to get stars and scripts and 
| production facilities that just 
aren’t available to them either. 
Thus, while we have no intent to 
|be a bargain house, we can give 
sponsors in these days of tighten- 
ing ad budgets more on the screen 
at less cost. 

As for the logic behind our start- 
ing our first year in television 
| with five complete series, we have 
long since learned in the feature 
business that the care and feed- 
ing of a large and potent sales or- 
ganization takes volume of gross. 
And since we fully intend to have 
‘a large and potent sales organiz- 
ation in both the national and syn- 
dication fields, we are planning 
the volume to support it. It's as 
simple as that. 

(It occurs to me that I’ve talked 
of everything but titles and stars 
of the five series—an oversight that 
I'm sure would not be easily for- 
given by the man who heads 
the above-mentioned organization, 
Bruce Eells, executive vice pres- 
ident of UA-TV. So, if nothing 
more than to soothe him, here 
they are: “The Troubleshooters” 
with Keenan Wynn and Bob Ma- 
thias; “Hudson’s Bay” with Barry 
Nelson; “The Dennis O’Keefe 
Show”; “Tales of the Vikings”; 
based on the same subject matter 


;as UA’s current feature film hit 
|“The Vikings”; and “International 
Airport” starring Lee Bowman.) 

ven think—“We can't do} 


WCKB, Radio Moscow 


Tape Sounds ‘Taps For Live TV 
—It Was Good While It Lasted 





Exchange ‘Mailbags’ 
On Teenager Music 


Greensboro, N.C. 

WCKB is prepared to further 
international goodwill between the 
U.S. and Russia, and at the same 
time give Russian listeners a 
chance to find out just what Ameri- 
can teenagers like in the way of 
music. 

It all started recently when the 
station’s news department had oc- 


Moscow in the USSR. 
In the process of the corres- 


| Pondence, Moscow Radio sent some 
literature to WCKB which indi- 


| cated that one of the top programs 
/on the air in Moscow was one 
called “Moscow Mailbag”—an all- 


| request program of music, letters 
and other items. 


One of WCKB’s top musical re- 
quest programs each afternoon is 
called “Mailbag.” 

The Dunn station manager, Lin- 
coln Faulk, decided it might be 
| interesting to trade programs with 
| Radio Moscow so that Muscovites 
might get some idea as to just 
what “Mailbag,” American style, 
sounds like. The station has asked 
Radio Moscow to send a tape re- 
cording of Moscow Mailbag to 
Dunn to play back some afternoon. 

Soe headed toward Moscow this 
week will be a tape recording of 
the first half hour of “Mailbag,” 
American style, from Dunn, with 
Kelly Lee, mc, doing the honors. 
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NBC Radio’s ‘Image Russia’: 


A Milestone 


By MATTHEW J. CULLIGAN 
(Exee Veepee, NBC Radio) 


With the programming debut of 
“Image Russia,’ NBC Radio Net- 
work is launching a bold eoncegt | 
in nighttime entertainment on an 
adult level with great relevance | 
beyond the reaches of commercial 
broadcasting. If we are success-| 
ful, we can make a major contribu- | 
tion of national significance. 

“Image Russia” is the first of 
“The NBC Image Series,” the proj- 
ect designed to explore some of the 
most important and controversial 
issues of our time on a scale never 
before attempted in broadcasting 
history. Each program in the se- 
ries will create a new image as its 
goal, utilizing sound and the hu- 
man imagination, the most potent 
“picture-creating force” among 
man’s faculties. 

The first of the “Image” series 
poses a challenge as vast and com- 
plex as its subject—a treatment-in- 
depth of the baffling and mysteri- 
ous Russian colossus. “Image Rus- 
sia” boasts a new kind of format} 
that is half way between a 40- | 
hour-long “special” and a docu-| 
mentary mews-and-analysis  pro- 
gram. Even 40 hours may be too} 
short to cover the story of Russia, | 
“holy and unholy,” as we mean to 
tell it. Actually, we are not yet 
sure of its final length; determin- | 
ing that will be the needs of the 
subject itself. 

Obviously, this cannot be done in | 
one continuous program. NBC Ra- | 
dio plans te program “Image Rus- | 
sia” for as 
week as are demanded to do it jus- | 
tice. We will need the entire | 
month of January. When the job | 
is finished, NBC Radio will have |, 
presented to the American public 
the first complete, most authori-| 
tative and unbiased audio history | 
of Russia ever produced. | 

“Image Russia” will investigate 
the culture, the economic and so- 
cial, political and scientific, mysti- | 
cal and spiritual facets of the Sov-| 
iet Giant. In essence, NBC Radio 
has set out to capture the “mind 
and heart” of Russia in sound, and 
translate it through listeners’ im- 
aginative faculty into a fresh, 
meaningful mental concept of the} 
U.S.S.R. 

We will call on the great men 
and women of our age who have 
competence in this area to partic- 
ipate actively in the creation and 
presentation of this monumental 
panorama. We are enlisting peo- 
ple who have been deeply and in- 
timately affected by the events of 
Russia’s revolutionary history. The 
story will be told with all the skill 
and global resources at the com- 
mand of NBC Network Radio, 

“Image Radio” will present the 
actual voices of Soviet leaders, 
past and present, as well as the 
reactions of perceptive visitors to 
the U.S.S.R. We will interview 
American communists and former 
party members. We will hear 
from those who have known Soviet 
oppression, before escaping to the 
West. In addition, there will be 
portraits in sound of life behind 
the Iron Curtain. Listeners will 
hear the gaiety of the Moscow 
Ballet, opening night at the Opera, 
Soviet night clubs, the world of 
glittering Soviet diplomacy. To 
balance this will be the sombre 
sounds of voices singing through 
the long Arctic nights that roll 
down on the Soviet labor camps. 


a Every Area Tapped 


NBC Radio hopes to throw light 
into some obscure corners of Rus- 
sia’s modern history. For example: 
NBC has lecated a British officer 
who was an adviser to the Polish 
army before World War II and who 
fled eastward after the Nazi in- 
vasion. Not knowing of the Russo- 
German Pact, he was interned by 
the Soviets until they too were in- 
vaded. His account of those ex- 
citing days is enormously interest- 
ing. The underlying assumption of 
“Image Russia” is that our country 
is at grips with the Soviets for 
world leadership. Any considera- 
tion of Russia’s achievements will 
be reported, not as an example of 
deploring Russia's superiority in a 
field, but as a spur to America. 
The important objective is a 
greater understanding of the chal- 
lenge posed by Russia today. We 
hope to gain that objective through 
the calm, factually accurate and 
entertaining periscoping of all 























aspects of the Russian society and Of the Thirteen, four were in busi- 


| work radio nighttime programming | couple of weeks ago. 


In ‘Specials’ 


its unique outlook on the world. 

To attract a maximum of viewer 
interest, NBC plans to team a ma- 
jor entertainment personality with 
a topnotch journalist as the shows’ 
moderators, or, as they will be 
known in the Image series, the au- 
thenticators. We had decided on a 
team of Yul Brynner and Bob Con- 
sidine for “Image Russia.” How- 
ever, when Brynner was drafted for 
the movie role left vacant by Ty- 
rone Power's death, Bob Considine 
was assigned to shoulder the task 
alone. On the writing end, Paddy 
Chayefsky has expressed a desire | 
to write for the project. This 
shows the calibre of attention that 
the “Image” series is generating | 
among top talent. 

A special department staff has 
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“HERE’S LOOKING AT YOU” 
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Its 25th Anni 


‘Amateur Hour’ on Eve Of 


Prepping For 


‘Alltime Best’? Dream Show 


By TED MACK 


Variety’s 53d Anniversary re- amateurs have already 


minds me that the paper was 28 
years old when our first show went 
on the air a quarter-century ago 
back in the spring of 1934. So I 
presume we'll also be celebrating 
a birthday sometime soon, and 
under the circumstances, it occurs 
to me that both Variety and “The 
Original Amateur Hour” have ex- 
panded beyond anything we imag- 
ined back in 1934. 

VARIETY has gone massive in em- 
bracing television, and television 
has enlarged “Original Amateur 
Hour” into an international institu- 
tion, but the o!d standards remain. 
The paper's masthead hasn't 
changed, and the program has the 
identical format it started with. 





been set up by NBC Radio Network 
to handle the series under the di- LEAR & 
rection of Al Capstaff, the execu- 
tive producer of “Monitor” and 
“Nightline.” The “Image Russia” 
project is a joint endeavor of| Norman Lear, head writer on 
“Monitor,” the News and Public) the George Gobel show, has taken 
Affairs Department, and “Night-| over directorial reins on the series, 
line. The staff is composed of | with Grey Lockwood sharing direc- 
experienced news personnel alert) tor’s credit with Lear. At the same 


COMBO ON GOBEL TV’ER 


Hollywood. 


We introduce the acts. They per- 
form. Network audiences vote for 
favorites and, more often than not, 
careers begin. 

Something else that hasn’t been 
altered a bit is the week-in and 
week-out recognition of “Amateur 
Hour” talent on the pages of 
Variety, I think I can trust my 





to the nuances of propaganda, with | time, Lear’s writing staft has been 
the training to detect false impli-| expanded with the addition of Joe 
cations and half-truths. Quillan. 

The NBC “Image” series repre- Lear & Lockwood replace Nor-| 
sents the full emergence of net-' man Abbott, who left the show a} 
Lockwood | 
as informative adult entertainment; continues as co-director with Bob 
and public service. We expect} Finkel of the Eddie Fisher stanza, 
“Image Russia” to be widely dis-| thus will be on every week in the 


many evenings each| cussed as an important milestone | rotating Fisher-Gobel Tuesday at|from Kokomo, 


in radio's new coming of age. 18 hour, | 


memory to say that from the begin- 
ning, 25 years ago, just about every 
issue of VarRreETY has mentioned 
something or other about our pro- 
gram and our “graduates” who 
landed in show business. 

I discovered a long time ago that 
almost every serious tyro reads 
Variety. Whether they come to us 
Bangor or San 
Francisco, the genuinely ambitious 








Fun With A Friendex 








By LEONARD TRAUBE 


The audience measurement was ness for themselves, leaving seven 
a baker's dozen. It consisted of six; who were employees plus the 
Friends, four Acquaintances and/|aforementioned housewife plus 
three Neighbors. Note that the | the out-of-work gentleman. Of the 


initials of the classifications come 
out as the symbol “FAN”—unin-} 
tentionally so. They just happened 
—like the professional rating sys- 
tems. 

These are the Thirteen televi- 
sioneers you are going to live with 
for the next few minutes. These | 
are the guinea pigs of this parlor | 
game. Pasteur was a piker com- 
pared to this “control” system. 


Of the thirteen, nine owned up| 
to habit-viewing—their livingroom 
look-in. seldom varied. The other 
four dialed around from week to} 
week, putting great store in the| 


highlights pinpointed by their fa- | 
vorite reading matter. (Since this | 
is a one-city Friendex and the city | 
was New York, we now get into! 
another sampling, that of the fa-| 
vored highlight publications. For | 
the purposes of this Friendex, | 
these are: The New York Times, 








seven, five were executives of one 
stripe or another and two owned 
up to being just plain working 
stiffs with “decent jobs.” 


| —And Then There Were Two | 


Of the Thirteen, eight rarely 
were up early enough to look in 
on the shows starting at 7 a.m. 
When they did rise early, some 
preferred to read their delivered 
newspaper (pre-strike) or just “put- 
ter around.” 

Of the other five, three found it 
necessary to get out of the house 
quickly and into their chairborne 
chores at the office. Of the remain- 
ing two, the housewife seemed to 
make a practice of keeping up with 
Garroway and the other got a big 
belt out of making b.k.f.s.t. for his 
wife and his two children of school 
age. 

Discounting the two or three 








tv set said he would welcome a 
listing somewhere, several weeks 
in advance, of special program- 
ming, so that he could make a de- 
termination as to how to chart his 
social engagements. He reasoned 
that a social engagement is nearly 
always fiexible as to the date, but 
that a tv program is in the here- 
today-gone-forever category. 
Three or four said they were 
accustomed to reading the paid ads 
in the newspapers run by networks 
and stations and were often in- 
fluenced by them when specific 
programs were advertised. Only 
one or two bothered to read net- 
work or station ads whose theme 
was to “build up” the network or 
specific they 


tioning programs; 


thought this kind of advertising | 


was a waste of their time, but 
fizured they might be worthwhile 
when spotted in the financial sec- 
tions, presumably to catch the eye 


of agencies and prospective spon- | 


sors. 
One philosophical fellow said he 


mastered 
the language of show business and 
with a VARIETY accent. 

| Looking back it hardly seems 
possible that over 800,000 acts, in- 
volging approximately 2,000,000 in- 
dividuals have been given auditions 
during the past 25 years, but this 
is true. Nearly 18,000 of these 
have appeared on the program, 
and over 1,500 succeeded as pro- 
| fessional entertainers. I think you 
| will probably find the names of 
quite a few scattered throughout 
this 53d Anniversary issue. 

| I often wish that sometime we 
;could do one of our Madison 
Square Garden “spectaculars” with 
Frank Sinatra, Teresa Brewer and 
at least a partial galaxy of the 
“names” who became stars after 
we introduced them on the pro- 
gram, 


~ ‘TV Dream Show a 


| Imagine this dream show. Verna 
Ellen, Muriel Smith, Stubby Kaye, 
Keefe Brasselle, Larry Storch, Dave 
Barry, Paul Winchell, Jimmy Fd- 
|montson (“Professor Backwards”), 
Jack Carter, Paula Kelly, The 
Pitchmen, The Mariners, Morty 
Gunty, Georgia Gibbs, Frank Fon- 
taine and so many others 

Then we'd have our opera stars, 
Robert Merrill, Regina Resnick, 
Mimi Benze!l and eight others who 
went on up to the Metropolitan, 
}and to top it off we might br'ng 
in two comparative newcomers, 
Pat Boone and Connie Francis 


Speaking of success, Connie 
Francis’ recordings have now 
passed the three-million mark. 
Connie, incidentally, was one of 


those dedicated amateurs who sim- 
ply wrote us a letter asking for an 
| audition. 

Last year, I must report, we re- 
ceived more audition requests than 
ever before. Tne experts tell me 
that this is largely due to the in- 
creasing number of television sets 
around the network. It most cer- 
|tainly does not indicate anything 
|like a talent shortage. In fact, it 
| seems obvious to me that the urge 
|to be on television is developing 
a whole new generation of musi- 
|eians, dancers, vocalists, noveity 
|acts and even acrobats and jug- 
giers. 

I want to emphasize this. If there 
is any such thing as a dearth of 
new talent, we of “Original Ama- 
teur Hour” are not aware of it. 
| Response to our invitation (“Write 
in and tell us what you do”), never 


| station without necessarily men-| seems to slump. On the contrary, 


|reports from our regional scouts 
around the country look more in- 
| teresting than ever and I wish it 
| were permissable here to cite all 
| the clubs and established organ- 
izations, college and _ university 
| Sroups, too, which have sponsored 
|}so many of our local talent quests 
and helped to assemble the ama- 


the magazine Cue, TV Guide, the| who were “committed” to watch 
New York World-Telegram & Sun,| certain shows regularly come hell | 
the Journal-American, the Herald or high water, all of the baker's 
Tribune — but not necessarily in| dozen were irritated by, annoyed 
that order. lat or deeply resented a situation 

Ten of the Thirteen did not par- whereby they had to make a choice 
ticularly favor any network as/| of programming, or were confront- 





couldn't care less about the ratings | teurs. 

of any of the programs he watched.; Another present day talent source 
He said he would not enjoy a show | stems from the foreign national 
at a picture house or in a legiti-| societies. Some of our most ex- 
mate theatre if he were the only | traordinary acts have come to us 
one in the audience, but that to| representing these friendly people. 
him television is the kind of me-| Several of the European and Latin 


such. Locally, “network as such”|ed with conflict in choice by their| dium where to “be alone” with it| American embassies in Washington 
really means “channel as such.” | families, such as in the case of|is his heart’s desire. He thought | have also helped in planning audi- 


The only time a “network as such” | specials or “blockbuster” 


programs | watching television in a room full) tions for promising newcomers in 


| 


meant anything was when it came / of the stripe of a “Du Pont Show| of people was to lose whatever tv| the United States, and for anyone 
to dialing at the half hour or the| of the Month” or a “Hallmark Hall| had to say, whether in drama,/ who may still wonder where we 


hour. When there was no choice|of Fame”—or the more _recent| 
between stations as to program- | Rosalind Russell-starring “Wonder- | 
ming, the 10 in question, when ful Town.” While deploritig the sit- 
they were pointing for, say, a show | 
at 9 o'clock, tuned into that station | gestion as to how to resolve it; but | 
at 8:30 and remained with it after| it is interesting to note that in| 
the 9 o'clock show had concluded. | nearly every case they tune into | 
The only time this did not apply | the extra-specials though they do} 
was when sheer laziness was sud-|not necessarily stay with them. | 
denly overcome by the desire to| (Some, apparently, secretly hope | 
be “different,” to “express one-| that the specials will be a bore at 
self,” to “get out of the rut.” This | the outset, and thus square their | 
was only a temporary going-for- conscience when they quickly shift | 
wardness and of no consequence to their regular television fare.) 
in the sampling, being relegated to| The more social-minded of the | 
department of “fugitive thoughts.” | Thirteen said that regular pro-| 

Of the Thirteen queried, 12 were | gramming, with certain exceptions, | 
males; the sole female was wife of| does not discourage them from 
a neighbor; she said she watched—| going out for dinner, to the thea- 





if at all — what her husband | 
watched, having no particular fa- 
vorites. 

The guinea pigs were all mature | 
adults — above 30 — with better- 
than-average incomes with the ex-| 
ception of one whose income was | 
b-t-a when he was working but at} 
the moment he was not working. 





tre, to house parties, etc. In the 
neo-modern vein, some even went 


out of their way to tell friends and | 


office workers that they “missed” 
a so-and-so teleshow the previous 
night, giving dinner out or thea- 
tregoing as the reason, in order to 
raise their stature as individuals. 

One social-minded person who 
said he was also “‘married” to his 





variety show, documentary or 
whatever. 


Only a couple were aware of the 


uation, none of them had any sug- | difference between a network show | 


and one beamed strictly by a sta- 
tion, for itself. It didn’t make any 
d fference to them, nor, of course, 
to the others. Except for two die- 
hards who were with Jack Paar 
all the way, there was constant 
switching between that NBC late- 
nighter and the local stations, 
principally to WCBS for its “Late 
Show.” 
fall” with them, in advance, this 
being dependent on the calibre of 
the guests highlighted in the logs. 
They preferred the daily logs be- 
cause in most cases the guests were 
named, whereas in some of the 
weekly compilations the guests 
were not named. As to the movies, 
they liked to know something 
about the picture, with a full list 
of the stars and featured players, 
and if possible, what the publica- 
tions thought about the picture. 

None of the above is true as to 
actual interrogation. But couldn't 
it be, in whole or in part? 


Paar’s stock would rise or | 


| expect to locate new types of enter- 
tainers, I think we have provided 
| for that too. 

Like Variety, the program keeps 
}on expanding. In this hemisphere 
|} we now stage our own “Original 
| Amateur Hour of Mexico.” It's a 
good-neighbor, full-time radio ard 
television show on all the Mexicen 
radio stations and most of the tele- 
vision stations, with top-rated acts 
already traveling up to New York 
for our CBS-TV weekly shows. 

Across the Atlantic we maintain 
organized talent sources in Ireland, 
Germany, Scotland, Austria, Israel, 
The Netherlands, Italy, France and 
Yugoslavia. Acts coming direct 
from all of these countries have 
made appearances on the program 
and more are on the way. 

As I see it now, and pursuant to 
all of the foregoing, our upcoming 
25th Anniversary show could be 
the sort of championship amateur 
tournament the like of which might 
add up to some of the happiest 
notices our tyros ever had in 
VARIETY. 
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Pros & Cons on 


Centinued from page 96 


The Tape Revolution 











veiced by relatively few of the, 
industry’s doubting Thomases. 


We would like to remind those | 
syndicators concerned about high | 
cost to stations for the new equip- | 
ment and the number of stations | 
which haven't yet installed it, that | 
every major technological innova- 
tion in any industry always en-| 
counters slow acceptance at the} 
outset. It’s the old story of Rome | 
not being built in a day. | 

Naturally, the price of equip-| 
ping for tape will drop as its use 
widens. Time is the only impedi- 
ment, not economics. 

To syndicators who fear com-| 
petition from stations able to tape | 
their own shows, we offer the re- 
minder that sales and distribution 
do require specialized organization 
and personnel. Syndication com- 
panies have these requisites, sta- 
tions do not. } 

The fact is CNP welcomes the, 
product-petential of station-pro- 
duced shows. With care in sclec- 
tivity, certain programs now) 
limited to local markets could be- | 
come nationwide syndication fare. | 
If a local show has general appeal | 
because of an outstanding per-| 
sonality who can project beyond | 
his particular locale, that program | 
definitely could be considered as a 
property suitable for syndication. 
We believe in quality entertain- 
ment and, with the aid of tape, 
will seek it everywhere. 


Performance limitations of tape 
(viz: shooting confined mainly to 
indoor sets) are a matter of the 
moment only. The many opera- 
tional advantages already demon- 
strated more than make up for 
this shortcoming. 

CNP is cognizant of the fact that 
distribution casts initially will be 
high and is ready to bear its share 
of expenses that must be incurred 
in this pioneering phase of an im- 
proved syndication technique. We 
are confident, moreover, that sta- 
tions will exert every effort to take 
very good care of tape programs to 
keep the cost factor in line so that 
mutual benefits may be reaped. 

With its 1959 production sched- 
ule in an advanced programming 
state and its program groundwork 
being laid for 1960, CNP is def- | 
initely ready to utilize tape and | 
will distribute at least one tape | 
program series during the com- 
ing year. 

Jake Keever 
(V.P., California National 
Productions) 


Film to Continue As 
‘Bulk of Video’: ITC 
It is an awkward fact of life that 
the question of tape must be han- 
died with question about tape. We 
do not doubt for a minute that 
tape will become the dominant 
form of recording and replaying 














| $150 and $300. For the 35 prints 
| of each 39 episodes then the cost 
| will 
| $500,000. 


television programs, perhaps in{ 


five, although possibly not for ten, 
years. But, for the film producer 
and distributor in particular, cer- 
tain aspects of the video tape 
phenomenon must be resolved be- 
fore he can think in terms of a 
changeover. 

Let’s begin with the basic matter 
of cost. At present, the cost to 
us of “putting a show on the road” 
—that is, taking the completed 
negative and making masters, 
dupes, and the 35 or so prints of 
each episode necessary to permit 





the speedy bicycling of those 
episodes in good condition—is 
about $50,000 per series. I have 


seen reports that a half-hour tape 
—the raw stock—will cost between 


be between $250,000 and 


Tape is erasable and consequent- 
ly has a theoretical capability of | 
being used 150 times or more, | 
under ideal conditions. We know, 
however, what our film looks like 
after having been used by eight or 
ten stations. How will the tape 
stand up under a similar kind of | 
beating? Mars and scratches are} 
not erasable. 

Then there is the matter of 
actual selling. The majority of 
our screening is done at agencies, 
large and small. Will they be 
equipped with playback machines, | 


| or will the agency men have to run 


down to a central screening loca- 
tion every time a new show comes 
out? 

Let’s look at the programming 
aspect: KTTV has developed a’ 
rudimentary method for editing 
tape. I applaud their success, but 
they are admittedly a long way 
from the immense flexibility pos- 
sible with film editing. Also, we 
are tending more and more to-| 
wards extensive location shooting 
in our series. When will there be 


| adequate mobile tape facilities 


able to take the pounding of back- | 
roads in California and the wilds | 
of Canada? | 

There, too, are the long, drawn- | 
out negotiations that must go on 
with the various unions. And 
there has been some talk that a 
tape recorded on one machine does | 
not always play. back, with the 
necessary fidelity on another ma- | 
chine. This will definitely be a) 
factor as other manufacturers | 
enter the market. And how will | 
the complex opticals and animated | 
titles be handled? Is it possible to | 
put them directly on tape, or must | 
we go through an intermediate | 
step of putting them first on film | 
for later transference to tape? We 
know, too, that no station is going | 
to throw away its projectors. The | 
great majority of them already) 
have feature film packages to 
which they are committed by con- | 
tract, and even though it is prob- | 


ews | 
| 
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ably possible to transfer a film 





programming, it must be remem- 
bered that tape and film have dif- 
ferent potentialities, purpose and 
advantages. They are not simply 
two différent means of delivering 
programming matter to stations. 

For the coming season, tape 
does not seem feasible as a sub- 
stitute for film in the production 
of syndicated shows. 

Tape’s basic uses are the repro- 
duction of network programming 
as it reaches the station, so that 
it can be rebroadcast on a clock- 


hour basis, and the recording of | 


live network shows so that they 
can be produced at 
convenient than the telecast time. 


The jobs for which tape has been | 


evolved are those related to live 
presentation. 

As a substitute for film, 
has many 
the cumbersome equipment and 
the difficulties of editing. 


tape 


ages film offers—its flexibility. 


A great many of our Ziv shows | 
location } 
same | 
show to tape, it represents an eX-/| inter-cutting effects as we do with | 


rely heavily on outdoor 
shooting. To try for the 


pense that few distributors would | flm. we would have to take two 


want to get into. 

The most fundamental issue, 
however, is this: When will it be 
economically 
able to switch over to tape? 


feasible and desir-| 
All | 


the problems above will undoubt- | 


edly be worked out, or at least a 
satisfactory 
we will have to part with tradi- 
tional ways of doing things—will 
be reached. But until the top 75 
or 100 markets are equipped with 


compromise — where | 


tape, until the demand for tape | 


comes from a substantial portion 
of our customers, until the eco- 
nomics are such that we can pro- 
vide. taped programs and show a 
reasonable profit on our opera- 
tions, we will stick with film. It 
is my guess that filmed programs 
will constitute the bulk of telecast 
hours for years to come. 

Walter Kingsley 

(President, Independent 

Television Corp.) 


News, Blurbs Via Tape 





| Fast, Efficient: WRCA-TV 


At WRCA-TV, we have found 


| video tape recording to be excel- 


lent in quality and highly useful 
in stepping up efficiency in certain 
areas. We use it, for example, te 
relieve pressure on facilities dur- 
ing weekends when we have siz- 
able blocks of locally originated 
shows. By prerecording some of 
these on tape, we obviate the 
necessity to schedule two live 
shows back to back in the same 
studio. Again, we sometimes pre- 
record commercials for football 
and basketball games so that the 
sponsor pays studio costs only for 
the taping session—not for the 
entire duration of the game. We 
have found, too, that tape can 
contribute to program content— 
as in the case of an important 
guest star who may not be able to 
make the. air date but who can 
attend a prerecording session. For 
all taping needs, incidentally 
WRCA-TY leases equipment from 
NBC. 

In the future we expect to find 
wider uses for tape. The develop- 
ment of a tape mobile unit, for 
instance, will virtually revolution- 
ize coverage of news and special 
events. An important event can be 
televised and taped on the spot. 
The tape, unlike film, will then be 
ready immediately for playback 
on the air at the first opportune 
moment, The mobile unit might 
also be used for commercials. The 
equipment could be set up in a de- 
partment store, say, and moved 
from one department to another. 
In a single day it could tape a 
couple of dozen commercials, 
which would be of better quality 
than film and much lower in cost. 
Finally, tape can add to the effi- 
ciency of station breaks which 
sometimes consist of a dozen dif- 
ferent elements. By putting them 
all on a single tape, we might rule 
out the occasional—and costly— 
slip of the tongue. 

Bill Davidson 
(V.P., WRCA-TYV, N.Y.) 





Film Flexible, Tape 
Is Not: Ziv’s Sinn 
In talking about the future of 
tape in terms of syndicated film 





| 





or more complex tape setups on 


every location and still not have | 


the freedom film affords. A “Sea 
Hunt,” with its accent on under- 
water photography, a “Mac- 
Kenzie’s Raiders,” with its far 
ranging outdoor action, would be 
impossible. Perhaps future tech- 
nical developments will change 
this. At present we are studying 
and experimenting with tape 
equipment and will do some of 
the shooting for our 
Giants” utilizing tape. We also 
will experiment with tape where 
it seems desirable in the produc- 
tion of commercials or sponsor 
credits. 

Undoubtedly many stations will 
find tape equipment worthwhile in 
connection with live shows. For 
the coming season, however, it is 
unlikely that producers of syndi- 
cated film programming will be 
beyond the experimentation stage 
with tape. 

John L. Sinn 
(President, Ziv Television 
Programs) 





i New Way to Make Coin, 


Sez WNEW’s Bennet Korn 

Videotape recording has influ- 
enced WNEW-TV in important 
ways: It has caused us to revise 
our live programming schedules 
and our production techniques 


and the combination of videotape 
and our own extensive studio facil- 
ities enables us to offer a money- 
earning recording service to ad- 
vertisers and program packagers. 

At WNEW-TY, video tape has 





BILLY 


hours more | 


limitations because of | 


These 
run counter to the greatest advan- | 


“World of 


{already brought about a number 


|of programming changes. About 
six hours of live programming on 
| weekends and a number of eve- 
ning shows are now scheduled for 
weekday recording. Our technical 
| and stage crews are thus being 
; used to full capacity in providing 
a maximum number of live show 
features. At the same time, these 
| pre-recorded “live” shows are 
placed in broadcast spots where 
| they can best serve the public in- 
| terest. 
| In order to provide a thorough 
and integrated commercial and pro- 
gram video tape service to the in- 
dustry, a new subsidiary unit has 
been set up at Metropolitan Broad- 
casting Corp.’s Telecentre called 
Metrotape. This new division is 
equipped to give a “quality” serv- 
ice, since Channel 5’s equipment 
| and space were originally designed 
on a lavish network scale. By add- 
ing two Ampex recorders and a 
trained technical staff to these 
facilities, Metrotape is poised for 
this new modern technique of re- 
cording commercials and shows. 
WNEW-TV is also making com- 
mercials for some advertisers who 
need a live “sell” for their an- 
nouncements which are scheduled 
| in a wide variety of film shows. 
| Video tape is also very effective 
jin allowing the station to create 
interesting promotional announce- 
| ments. A few months ago when 
| WNEW-TV was adopted as the 
;name for Channel 5, we created a 
| volume of spots using famous per- 
| sonalities at a cost that would 
have been prohibitive on film. 
We are now in the process of 

designing shows which we will 
produce locally on video tape, feed 
to our sister station, WTTG-TV in 
| Washington, D.C., and probably 
| syndicate to interested stations 
throughout the country. 

Bennet H. Korn 

(V.P., General Mgr., 

WNEW-TY) 


Mex TV Widens Horizon 


Mexico City. 

A new thousand-mile wide tele- 
vision belt, extending from the Pa- 
cific to the Gulf of Mexico, will 
be new terrain for televison exploi- 
tation, 
| Pact worked out by the Mexican 
and U.S. governments has estab- 
lished the belt, 500 miles deep on 
each side of the border, with this 
open for new television channels. 

The Department of Communica- 
tions here stated that many fron- 
| tier Mexican towns and cities now 
| have “possibilities of progress in 

e field of television” with pro- 
j th field of television” with 
; spect of developing true interna- 
tional entertainment and tv ad- 
vertising. 


| 
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Statistics are often over our head, but when it comes to THE SILENT SERVICE NBC TELEVISION FILMS-A DIVISION OF 
we get along swimmingly. Even mathemaddicts of the first water get a splash 
out of figures like these: 8% Series I of THE SILENT SERVICE is still churning 
up the seas, tying the opposition in knots. And Series II, according to latest 
available ARB Reports, is making even greater headway in America’s leading 
markets than Series I—11% higher ratings, 16% greater share-of-audience!* 
i If one of these series isn’t sailing for you, you’re really missing the boat! CALIFORNIA NATIONAL PRODUCTIONS, ING. 


*NEW YORK, LOS ANGELES, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, CLEVELAND, SAN FRANCISCO, PITTSBURGH, WASHINGTON, D.C., BUFFALO, SEATTLE-TACOMA, HOUSTON -GALVESTON . 
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By 
the dawn’s 
early light... 


On January 27, 1958, in a grim postscript to 
Sputnik, President Eisenhower said: “National 
security requires that prompt action be taken 
to improve and expand the teaching of 
science .. .”’ Only one high school student in four 
was studying physics, only one in three taking 
chemistry. Since 1950, the number of qualified 
high school science teachers had dropped an 
alarming 530. 

On October 6, 1958, the National Broad- 
casting Company, in partnership with leading 
American educational and industrial organiza- 
tions’, undertook prompt action by launching 
the world’s largest class. The subject: Atomic 
Age Physics. Telecast five times weekly from 
6:30-7:30 a.m., NBC’s Continental Classroom 
exposed a priceless national asset—the knowledge 
and teaching skill of eminent physicist Harvey 
E. White-to teachers and students throughout 
America. And strange things began to happen... 

As dawn broke over America, television 
sets flicked on in homes, in fraternity lounges, 
in high school and college classrooms, in 
dormitories, in engineering laboratories. In 
rapid sequence, 144 stations cleared time for the 
course; 243 colleges and universities offered full 
academic credit; 27,000 students mailed in 50 
cents each for a syllabus; an estimated 270,000 
Americans began sitting in with Dr. White and 
his students on their home sets. 

Dr. James R., Killian, Jr., White .House 
scientific adviser, considers Continental Class- 
room “truly a bold educational experiment in 
the nation’s interest.’’ How far can it go, in one 


two-semester stroke, toward erasing the most 


perilous educational lag this nation faces? No 


one is certain. But the only television network 
ever to use its commercial facilities to create a 


national classroom is certain that it is worth 


finding out. N B cu 


TELEVISION NETWORK 


®THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES FOR TEACHER EDUCATION * BELI TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM » THE FORD FOUNDATION + THE FUND FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION 
GENERAL FOODS FUND + INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES » PITTSBURGH PLATE 
GIASS FOUNDATION + STANDARD Oil COMPANY OF CAUFORNIA * UNITED STATES STEEL 
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Leading affiliates 
coast-to-coast 
endorse new plan 


“The network’s programming 
sets a station above run-of- 
the-mill stations. And this 
new plan will give advertisers 
better clearances. It is a good 
solution to a fairly rough sit- 
uation both for network and 
stations. I feel this puts us all 
in a healthier condition.” 










HUGH B. TERRY, Pres. 
Aladdin Broadcasting Corp. 
KLZ, Denver 

(Owned by Time, Inc.) 

















‘“,. Let me add that the way 
we feel about the new Plan is, 
‘Now you’re talking!’ 1959 
should be quite a year. Pros- 
pects for bigger audiences 
and revenues look good.” 

ROGER W.CLIPP, Gen. Mgr. 
Radio-Television Div. 


Triangle Publications, Inc. 
WNBF, Binghamton 

























“We have long had confidence 
in the values to our stations 
of affiliation with the CBS 

tadio Network. Our enthusi- 
asm is even greater now be- 
cause of the potential we see 
in the new CBS Radio plan. 
In our opinion it provides for 
ideal blending of local cre- 
ativity with the admitted ex- 
cellence of network program- 
ming, news service and spe- 
cial events.” 












FRED BOHEN, Pres. 

Me redith Compa? res 

WHEN, Syracuse; WOW, Omaha; 
KRMG, Tulsa; KCMO, Kansas City 

























“Our two stations affiliated 
with CBS Radio Network are 
enthusiastic about PCP. It 
will keep intact the important 
public service programming 
and the best of entertainment 
programming, and will pro- 
vide a greatly expanded news 
service. These are exactly the 
things we want from a net- 
work to complement local 
programming.” 

C. WREDE PETERSMEYER, 
Pres. Corinthian B'deasting Corp. 
WISH, Ind.; WANE, Ft. Wayne 













“Delighted to know plan is all 
set. I’m confident it will do 
what it sets out to do: deliver 
bigger network and local 
audiences to our stations.” 










LEE B. WAILES, Exec. VP. 
Storer Broadcasting Company 
WGBS, Miami; WAGA, Atlanta; 
WWVA, Wheeling 






























“. Unites the strongest fea- 
tures of network service with 
the intimate appeal of local 
programming, and we predict 
a new high in WCCO-CBS 
Radio audience acceptance.” 

LARRY HAEG, Gen. Mgr. 


Midwest Radio-Television, Ine. 
WCCO, Minneapolis 





“The new plan is a big step 
forward for the preservation 
of the kind of radio which the 
public can get only through a 
strong network and its affil- 
iated stations. The result is 
bound to be bigger audiences 
for station’s and network’s 
advertisers.” 

CLYDE W.REMBERT, Pres. 
KRLD Radio Corp., KRLD, Dallaa 
(Owned by Dallas Times Herald) 


“Very enthusiastic about PCP. 
Sure it will work out for the 
benefit of both of us.” 


ROBERT W.DUMM, Pres. 
KROY, Inc. Sacramento 


“.. . Looking forward to this 
new arrangement. Feel more 
certain than ever it should 
prove of great value to our 
listeners and profitable to all 
of us—especially advertisers.” 

RICHARD A. BOREL, Pres. 


RadiOhio, Inc.. WBNS, Columbus 
(Owned by Columbus Dispatch) 


“Advertisers in our market 
gain maximum sales results 
through PCP. KSL personal- 
ity programming plus CBS 
Radio Network features add 
up to an unbeatable selling 
combination.” 

JAY W.WRIGHT, Exec. VP. 
Radio Service Corporation of Utah 
ASL, Salt Lake City 


“Delighted with this forward- 
looking step in radio broad- 
casting. This new relation- 
ship between the network and 
its affiliates brings a dynamic 
new concept in programming 
to the American public and 
will result in even greater 
values to advertisers.” 

JOHN S. HAYES, Pres. 


Washi gton Post Broadcast Div. 
VTOP, Washington, D.C. 


“One aspect I like about it is 
its definiteness.” 

LESLIE C. JOHNSON, V. Pres. 

The Rock: Island B’dceasting Co. 

WHBF, Rock Island 


“As well as building larger 
program audiences for both 
localandnetworkadvertisers, 
one of the most important 
parts of plan is the hourly na- 
tional and international news 
service plus the news in depth 
CBS News programs. This 
will give more and better in- 
formation to listeners in our 
area than any other station.” 

CHARLES C. CALEY, Pres. 
WMBD, Inc., WMBD, Peoria 


“A fine plan and it’s going to 
give advertisers even bigger 
values than before.” 

TOM CHAUNCEY, Pres. 


KOOL Radio-Television, Ine. 
KOOL, Phoenix 


“The first real advance in a 
quarter of a century to make 
network radio more valuable 
and useful to the public and 
advertiser. We applaud it.” 

WALTER J. ROTHSCHILD 


Secy.-Treas., Lee B’deasting, Ine, 
KGLO, Mason City; WTAD, Quincy 
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FOR YOUR WIRES 









CALLS... 


ATCH 
FOR 
IMPORTANT 
NEWS 


SOON! 


“Best of the crop. se 


—BILLBOARD 


""Top-notcht"™ 
——Miami DAILY NEWS 
"Absorbing . . ."" 
—VARIETY 


“This is @ must!" 


—San Francisco EXAMINER 


“Big time... 
—RADIO DAILY 


"Kept me at my set." 


—San Francisco BULLETIN 








THE BATTLE 

_ FOR LAW 
AND ORDER 
IN “THE TOWN 
TOO TOUGH 
TO DIE” 
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starring 


Pat Conway 


AS SHERIFF CLAY HOLLISTER 





Richard Eastham 


AS EDITOR HARRIS CLAIBOURNE 


, 
ON ABC FOR ONE YEAR! 
e BEAT Dinah Shore Chevy Show. . 7 times in 8 surveys! 
e BEAT | Love Lucy....... 13 times in 13 surveys! 
@ BEAT The Californians... . 12 times in 13 surveys! 
' e BEAT Pat Boone........ 11 times in 13 surveys! 
| e BEAT Bob Cummings. .... 11 times in 13 surveys! 


e BEAT U. S. Steel Hour... . 11 times in 13 surveys! 
| e BEAT Person to Person ... 10 times in 13 surveys! 


| e and always BEAT Suspicion, George Gobel, Colt .45, 
Welk’s Top Tunes, Eddie Fisher, Your Hit Parade, etc. 


Nielsen, Oct. '57 thru Apr. '58 





OUTSTANDING RATINGS IN 
MARKETS LARGE AND SMALL 


Detroit 


20.7 


ARB, July ‘58 


San Diego 


22.3 


Pulse, Aug. "58 


Baltimore 


26.3 


ARB, Sept. "58 





Cincinnati 


30.5 


ARB, Feb. '58 


Lubbock 


34.0 


ARB, Apr. 58 


Portland, Ore. 


31.0 


ARB, June ‘58 





Seattle-Tacoma 


37.8 


ARB, Apr. "58 





San Antonio 


27.9 


Pulse, Mar. ‘58 





Los Angeles 


25 4 


ARB, Mar. "58 
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Television from London 

















































































































~ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


The station at the 
heart of the British 
Independent Network 
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LAUGH THINK SCARE CRY 
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THRILL EXCITE OTIFY 
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Fiftyshird LARTETY 


Anniversary 




















julie wilson 


“Come to Me” 
KRAFT THEATRE (NBC-TV) 


“Kiss Me Kate” 
HALLMARK HALL OF FAME (NBC-TV) 


“Today” 
DAVE GARROWAY (NBC-TV) 


© Mancgement: BARRON POLAN LTD. 


@ Publicity: FRANK GOODMAN 




















Richard Maibaum 


EXECUTIVE PRODUCER 
MGM-TV 























__- ABRIL IMAGE OPTICALS 
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__-— Eastern Engineered Effects ~~. 
is a complete producers aid service 
designed to solve your optical problems 


with highest quality and speed. MAURICE « SAM + MAX LEVY 


Effects, Inc. 


ART TO FILM... finest and fastest 























333 WEST S2ND STREET NEW YORK 19.N Y Cl 5-5280 
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Ue yee sii ic een FIRST 








Salt Lake City, 
' Seattle). 


CLOSEST COMPETITION 11.7 CLOSEST COMPETITION 6.9 CLOSEST COMPETITION 11.2 


SOURCE: ARB, NOV, ‘58 SOURCE: ARB, NOV. ‘58 SOURCE: ARB, OCT. ‘58 


closest coMPETTION 82. fa 


SOURCE: ARB, NOV, ‘58 





S) ciosest competion 126 Fa 


SOURCE: SPECIAL TRENDEX OCT. ‘58 Pe 
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wetrecue SCREEN GEMS, Inc. Siciomne 


NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO HOUSTON HOLLYWOOD MIAMI TORONTO 
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KLAVAN 
and 


FINCH 



































GREY LOCKWOOD 


THE EDDIE FISHER SHOW 
THE GEORGE GOBEL SHOW 


NBC-TV 























Sidney Lumet 
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If you've ever wondered whether you're really getting your money's worth... 


DON’T COMMIT ONE 





MORE ADVERTISING 
DOLLAR UNTIL YOU 
FACE THESE FACTS! 


Fact: the audience you get when you buy advertising is meaningless, unless they 
can be converted into customers at the point of sale...thus into profits for you. 


Fact: all media, television included, offers you only audience...plus a lip service 
approach to customer conversion via a few feeble passes at local merchandising. 


Fact: of all the media, television is the worst offender, because television is 
capable of doing the best job of customer conversion through local merchandising. 


Fact: this has been especially true of Syndicated television...up until recently. 


Fact: smart advertisers are aware of all this and have been looking forward to 
the time when somebody would do something about it...and now somebody has! 


Fact: one of the nation’s largest and most successful distributors of TV programs 
has faced up to these facts...has revolutionized its entire selling approach, now 
makes customer conversion for advertisers its primary and paramount objective. 


AT LAST! FROM NTA 
AND ONLY FROM NTA 
“MANPOWER-BACKED 
MERCHANDISING ==. 


Now you get an NTA field man in every market to put up those NTA prepared 
store displays for you...to create publicity...exploitation...to develop contests and 
traffic-building premium deals...to tie in stations...to build an explosive campaign, 
the sole object of whichis sales...sales...more sales...all in your local market areas. 


Every top notch NTA program has its own complete manpower-backed-merchan- 
dising package— all the materials, premiums, ideas you’ve always wanted, needed. 


Sooner or later you’ve got to see this NTA selling story. Why not see it as soon 
as tomorrow. Wire, write or phone Harold Goldman, the Executive Vice President. 




















NATIONAL TELEFILM ASSOCIATES, INC. Coliseum Tower, 
10 Columbus Circle, New York 19, New York. JUdson 2-7300. 
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1 (Paul 





aubman 


Musical Director 





TIC TAC DOUGH 
CONCENTRATION 
DOUGH RE Mi 
EDGE OF NIGHT 


PAUL TAUBMAN’S 


30 Central nelek 








NEW YORK CITY 
































Jaime del Valle 


. SPG 


“THE LINEUP” 
“SAN FRANCISCO BEAT” 














Atvin CoopERMAN 


EXECUTIVE PRODUCER 


SCREEN GEMS 


Producer 
“SHIRLEY TEMPLE’S STORYBOOK” 
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Season’s Greetings 


MILTON BERLE 
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BEST WISHES TO 


A SERVICE 
OF LOEW'S INC. 
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Greetings to LARTIETY 


JOHN FRANKENHEIMER 




















IVAN DITMARS 


Musical Director 


“It Could Be You" 


(Daytime and Nighttime) 
e 
A RALPH EDWARDS PRODUCTION | 


- 
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Monday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday 


Sunday 


Father Knows Best (Scott-Lever)—f/th year 


Wagon Train (Ford)—second year 

Ozzie and Harriet (Kodak-Quaker)—seventh year 
Milton Berle stars in Kraft Music Hall—/rs¢ year 
Bat Masterson (Kraft)—frs¢ year 


Zorro (Seven-Up)—second year 
The Real McCoys starring Walter Brennan (Sylvania)—second year 


The Ford Show starring Tennessee Ernie Ford—¢hird year 
Schlitz Playhouse—Lux Playhouse—e/ghth year © 
Have Gun, Will Travel (Lever)—second year 


Omnibus (Aluminium Ltd.)—seventh year 
The Ed Sullivan Show (Kodak)—e/eventh year 


All of these television programs 
were chosen for two qualities 


All of these evening and Sunday network TV The value of television as a marketing tool de- 
programs, sponsored by clients of J. Walter pends in large measure on special knowledge 
Thompson Company, were chosen for two and special skills in recognizing or creating the 
qualities—their ability to gain an audience and _— quality that gains an audience for a television 
their ability to keep it over a period of years. program and the quality that keeps it. 








J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, HOLLYWOOD, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., MIAMI 
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This is the time of year to give THANKS! 


THANKS to AArIETY for the kind words it has said about me over 


the years. And THANKS fo my crew: 


January 7, 1959 























MARY OSBORNE ART WHITNEY 
TYREE GLENN WALTER LATZKO 
ANDY FITZ BILL VANCE 

BUDDY JONES KEN REGAN 

TONY ALESS and my gal Friday, 
LEE DRESSNER GERRY PHILLIPS 


for their most appreciated help with 


“THE 


CK STERLING 


SHOW” 


WCBS Radio 


880 on your dial 
































How do you measure 


Chicago Radio Stations ? 


Here are two “yardsticks” that show how 
WGN RADIO measures up! 


NIELSEN COVERAGE SERVICE No. 2 
Total Radio Homes in Area. .4,939,780..WGN leads by 975,540 
Homes Reached Day or Night 

Monthly ..1,663,050..WGN leads by 336,450 


Ta]e) 


THIS BEER REALLY TASTES LIKE BEER 























Weekly ...1,497,710..WGN leads by 268,930 
Daytime Circulation 
Weekly ...1,349,700..WGWN leads by 221,420 
Daily ..... 826,580..WGWN leads by 20,810 
Nightime Circulation 
Weekly .... 850,440..WGN leads by 224,000 
He was watching WGN-TV and he’s SOLD! Your Daily ..... 465,440..WGN leads by 109,430 
commercials get results on WGN-TV because WGN- NIELSEN, SEPTEMBER-NOVEMBER 1958 NSI REPORT 
TV programming keeps folks watching. Quarter Hour Firsts (Entire Week)..........se00-- WGN Ist 
Average Quarter Hour Audiences: 
Keep your eyes on WGN-TV during 1959. New and Entire Week (6:00 A.M.-I2 Midnight)............ WGN Ist 
. : 5 -6: .M.—Entire Week)....WGN Ist 
ms a r hedul ch Afternoons (12 Noon-6:00 P.M.—Entire 
better lagi “ sony being Senenuren wen Nightime (6:00 P.M.-Midnight—Entire Week)..... WGN Ist 
will mean even larger audiences than before. Weekends (Sat.-Sun., 6:00 A.M.-7:00 P.M.)....-+. WGN Ist 














pur(G] a) 4) IN YOUR CHICAGO SALES 


WGN-TV (tai) 


Channel 9 CHICAGO 


41 N. Michigan Avenue 




















REACHING MORE HOMES THAN ANY OTHER 
CHICAGO RADIO STATION 


WGN Radio 


Chicago 11, Illinois 


see : 


(WGN) CHICAGO 


Nieaky 
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BARRY 1) 
DAN pees 4) 


667 MADISON AVENUE . NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
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| Congratulations VARIETY | 





BEN BRADY 


PRODUCER 





HENRY DENKER 


“PERRY MASON” 
CBS-TV 
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‘LIVE’ FROM NEW YORK . 
CBS-TV - ALTERNATE WEDNESDAYS 
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presents 
GREAT STARS IN EXCITING PLAYS TO MILLIONS 
OF VIEWERS THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 14 
e VIVECA LINDFORS +- TORIN THATCHER 


star in. 


“DANGEROUS INTERLUDE” 


CBS so propucep BY THE THEATRE GuLD TV 
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Now in the 
Sth CONSECUTIVE Year 
on the NBC-TY network 


TELEVISION’S 
No. 1 
SCIENCE 
PROGRAM 


W7ZarRD 
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Thanks Again to Everybody 
Who Helped Make It as Happy a 
Fourth Season 
As It Was a First and Second and Third 


PHIL SILVERS 














ABBY MANN 


In Preparation 


FILMS: “A Child Is Waiting” 
THEATRE: “He Who Stands Alone” Theatre Guild 
TELEVISION: “Judgement At Nurenberg” Piayhouse 90 


(Seasons 1958-1959) 


DIRECTION 


MCA 
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35" Year of Service : 





570 KC 
The Voice of New York 














415 Madison Ave. / New York 17, N.Y. 
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BOB FINKEL 





Producer-Director ae 
NBC 
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DIFFERENCE 


that makes for superior programming 


The Adventures of Robin Hood, Network 

The Invisible Man, Network 

The Adventures in Sherwood Forest, Syndication 
The Adventures of Sir Lancelot 

Decoy 

Trouble With Father 

The Buccaneers 

My Little Margie 


Star Perf waa FLAN 2 


Tene a” 


. OFFICIAL FILMS, INC. 





The American L d 
ee 25 West 45th Street + New York 36, New York + PLaza 7-0100 
Foreign Intrigue 
The Star and The Story Representatives in 
Rocky Jones, Space Ranger NEW YORK + ATLANTA + BEVERLY HILLS 


The Adventures of the Scarlet Pimpernel 
Colonel March of Scotland Yard 
Sword of Freedom 


CHICAGO + DALLAS + MINNEAPOLIS 
SAN FRANCISCO «+ &T. LOUIS 
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PAUL WESTON 





TV RADIO RECORDS 
Art Carney Meets Peter and the Wolf, ABC Christmas Sing With Bing, CBS Capitol 
Sid Caesar- Chevy Show, NBC Columbia 
The Voice of Firestone, ABC Ella Fitzgerald 
Berlin Song Book 
Verv 









































PETER BIRCH 


Director - Choreographer 














Best Wishes 


CALIFORNIA 
STUDIOS 
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CORAL . 
RECORDS 


Personal Management 


MURRAY KANE 
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“The Southlands Highest Rated, Most Honored Reporter” 


GEORGE PUTNAM 


KTTV 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Personal Management 
FRANK COOPER ASSOCIATES 























See 











For nearly a million New 


York families, for hundreds MARK Vil Ltd. 


of advertisers ... Nothing | 
takes the place of good DRAGNET THE D.A. MAN 
~ music, nothing takes the 


In Preparation 
ay W R pea 
Warner Bros, 


Radio Station of The New York TimesAM 50,000 watts, and FM 
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OLDSMOBILE SHOW (ABC-TV) © Mondays 10 PM EST— PAGE-RAEL PRODUCTIONS 
Exclusively MERCURY RECORDS Direction GENERAL ARTISTS CORP. 
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FRANK COOPER ASSOCIATES 


NEW YORK 


HOLLYWOOD LONDON 








































® Radio Registry 














announcer 
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PRODUCERS 


of the 


FINEST in FILMS 


WISH OUR MANY FRIENDS THE 
VERY BEST FOR 1959. WITH 
YOUR CONTINUED SUPPORT 
OURS TOO WILL BE FINE 


WONDSEL, CARLISLE & DUNPHY, INC. 


1600 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 
Circle 7-1600 
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Se CREATIVE PROGRAMMING 


375 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. ° Plaza 1-0600 
449 South Beverly Drive °* Beverly Hills, Calif. * Crestview 4-7357 
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FRANK LOVEJOY 


Management 
MILT ROSNER AGENCY 


HOLLYWOOD 


























PRODUCER-DIRECTOR 
PAT BOONE CHEVY SHOWROOM 


ABC-TV 


| BILL HOBIN 


PRODUCER 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF JAZZ 


FOR TIMEX 
Tonight, January 7, 














Thank you SCHIFFLI EMBROIDERY, CBS-TV 


Jackie Susann 
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PALOMIM 
Each of the wines and spirits shown here has won a place in the Blue Chips 6 





















circle by a distinguishing characteristic. # Whether it be a three-centuries- 
old brand of Scotch, a brandy from the heart of the Cognac district, or a 
revered name among champagnes, exceptional quality has always been the 
deciding factor. " Throughout the years, the Blue Chips by Renfield have 
been collected one by one to form a complete circle of superlative brands. 










a2 
[irte-neinsict) 


Lee 


® From all over the world, the finest comes to market here under the symbol 

that leads you to the perfect choice—Blue Chips by Renfield...the finest you 

can drink, the grandest you can serve, the most distinguished you can give. 
®RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Haig & Haig, Blended Scots Whisky, 86.8 Proof; King William IV, Blended Scotch Whisky, 86.8 
Proof; Remy Martin Cognac Brandy, 80 Proof; St. Remy Brandy, 80 Proof; Cointreau Liqueur, 
80 Proof, Produced and Bottled by Cointreau Ltd., Pennington, N. J.; Flora delle Alpi Cordial, 
92 Proof; Chianti Melini; VanderFlip, Wine Specialty, made with wine, sugar and natural 
flavors; Gordon’s Distilled London Dry Gin, 90 Proof, and Gordon’s Vodka, 80 and 100 Proof, 

100% Neutral Spirits Distilled from Grain, Gordon’s Dry Gin Co., Ltd., Linden, N. J. 
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HAIG & HAIG 
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Season's Greetings 
FROM 
“Leo de Lyon is a smash with 
his zany comedy ... his versa- 
tility and timing in a class of 
their own.” 
(The Versatile Gentleman) a eG LYO N 
JACK PAAR SHOW (NBC-TV) 
BOB CROSBY SHOW (NBC-TV) 
STEVE ALLEN SHOW (NBC-TV) 
é JIMMY DEAN SHOW (CBS-TV) 
efcefera, 
etcetera, 


efcetera ... 











Direction @ GENERAL ARTISTS CORPORATION 


mEw YOan © CHICAGO © SEVERLY HULLS © ConCiINNAT: © DALLAS © MIAMI BEACH © LONDON 
































TOUGH ACT TO FOLLOW... 
because it’s loaded with talent! 


International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employes 
and Moving Picture Machine Operators 
of the United States and Canada 


A.F.L. - C.1.0. 





Representing Craftsmen Employed in 
Production, Distribution and Exhibition 


in the Entertainment Field 








RICHARD F. WALSH HARLAND HOLMDEN 


International President General Secretary-Treasurer 








SUITE 1900 
1270 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Sundays 10 
, P.M. E.S.T. 
or P. LORILLARD and LEVER BROS 
























KEEP TALKING merrily along W ith yocks jn abun- 
with Joey Bishop, Paul winchell, dance falling along the way. Since 
Pat Carroll, Audrey Meadows. it’s an extemporaneous afiair a lot 


Orscn Bean, Danny Dayton, Carl depends on the nimbleness of the 
Reiner panelists. The teams for the first 


producet: Herb Wolf Sunday night try mastered their as- 




















' Director: Jerome Shaw signments well. With Joey BishcpP, 
30 Mins., Sun., 10 p-m- paul winchell and Pat Carroll 

P LORILLA teamed against Danny Dayton, 

CBS-TV from New York Orson Bean and Audrey Meadows. 

Lennen & Newell) the show was a frolicsome affair 






throughout. Format which re- 
quires the ad lib talker to slip in 4 
selected phrase is a natural for a 
§ ' funny buildup and the teams took 
to a prime Sunday night spot (re- advantage of every opportunity. 
“$64, Opening show _ really sparkled 

- Lorillard (for Kent cigs) pack- 39 When Bishcp and Dayton oppose 

arte agai t NBC-TV'S each other. 

‘ Carl Reiner, as interlocutor, 
jn proper al- 


“Keep Talking” has talked itself 
into a tough spot. Starting ott as 


























a ce. 

credited for @! 

free- outing an unusually smoot 
Gre 














‘s breezy pace or 
It moves 





Thursdays 10:30 P.M. E.S.T 
for P. LORILLARD # 


OLF ENTERPRISES. Inc. WOLF PRODUCTIONS, Co 





4 i 
vie) stele liye ve., New ork N. Y 
nA Y P ; , 


Pla; 


y ae 5-2050 











Public Relations: EARL S. PEED 
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HARRY SOSNIK 


Composer - Conductor - Arranger 


“Your Hit Parade” 


Each Friday 7:30-8:00 P.M., E.S.T. CBS-TV 


| 























€ 0 
AN, own fUth franklin 


























Walter E. Grauman 





DIRECTOR 


“ALCOA GOODYEAR THEATRE” 
“PETER GUNN” $.D.G. - R.T.D.G. 




















TED NATHANSON 


HAGGIS BAGGIS 
NBC—TV 























Vincent J. Donehue 
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TED BATES & COMPANY... 
Mdvelising 


666 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK * 1750 NORTH VINE STREET, HOLLYWOOD 









=: | 
jes) 
_— © 


“WS 1 ON NETWORK TELEVISION 








AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 


Sugarfoot ABC-TV 
77 Sunset Strip ABC-TV 







BROWN & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORP. 
Naked City ABC-TV 
The Texan CBS-TV 
Wanted - Dead or Alive CBS-TV 
Wednesday Night Fights ABC-TV 






CARTER PRODUCTS, INC. 
77 Sunset Strip ABC-TV 
Doug Edwards With the News CBS-TV 
Sunday News Special CBS-TV 


































COLGATE-PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
The Millionaire CBS-TV 
Perry Mason CBS-TV 
The Thin Man NBC-TV 
Top Dollar CBS-TV 
Mighty Mouse CBS-TV 
Robin Hood CBS-TV 
CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY, INC. 
Howdy Doody NBC-TV 
Annie Oakley In syndication 
MINUTE MAID CORPORATION 
1959 Tournament of Roses NBC-TV 
STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
Arthur Godfrey Time CBS-TV 
The Verdict Is Yours CBS-TV 
The Price Is Right NBC-TV 
Queen For A Day NBC-TV 
Tic Tac Dough NBC-TV 
It Could Be You NBC-TV 
WHITEHALL LABORATORIES, Division of American Home Products Corporation 
Have Gun, Will Travel CBS-TV 
77 Sunset Strip ABC-TV 
Behind Closed Doors NBC-TV 
Doug Edwards With the News CBS-TV 
John Daly and the News ABC-TV 
Sunday News Special CBS-TV 
Edge of Night CBS-TV 
Love of Life CBS-TV 
Seeret Storm CBS-TV 
The Verdict Is Yours CBS-TV 
Concentration NBC-TV 
Queen For A Day NBC-TV 
It Could Be You NBC-TV 
Treasure Hunt NBC-TV 






The Price Is Right NBC-TV 
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YOK Represented by WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 





CHARLES IRVING 


HOLLIS PRODUCTIONS, LTD. 


Now Shooting for Syndication 


on Videotape in Association with 


PARAMOUNT TELEVISION PRODUCTIONS, Inc. 


“YOUTH COURT” © “DORSO, D.A.” 
“MUNICIPAL COURT” © “MARK BRAND, SCRUTATOR” 


On KTLA, Los Angeles 


In Preparation 
“CITY DESK DEADLINE” 
“THE 12th JUROR” 
“CORONER'S INQUEST” 



































ERSO 


Star of “THE BIG PAYOFF’”’ 
8th YEAR — CBS-TV 
for COLGATE-PALMOLIVE 





Exclusive Representation: MARTIN GOODMAN 
Public Relations: MIKE MERRICK 








Salesmanship with Know How! 

















TED BAUGHN 


(Now in New York City!) 


ANNOUNCER @ MASTER OF CEREMONIES 
FILM NARRATOR 


ROBERT COE MANAGEMENT 
144 West 57 Street, New York 19 



























































THE 
DANNY THOMAS 
SHOW 








CBS-TV 


SIXTH YEAR 
ON TELEVISION 





PRODUCED BY 
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Congratulations VARIETY 


HARRY SALTER 


Creator-Producer 


“NAME THAT TUNE” 
CBS-TV 





























JOE GIVEN 


SPOKESMAN @ MASTER OF CEREMONIES 
NARRATION FOR FILMS 


Morning Newscasts 


WNEW 
c 


ROBERT COE MANAGEMENT 
144 West 57 Street, New York 19 























Congratulations, 


VARIETY 
JOHNNY GREEN 


DESILU PRODUCTIONS 


MUSIC, USA — Westinghouse — CBS — 


Starred on-Screen 


BERNADETTE — Desilu Playhouse — 


Westinghouse — CBS 


Original Music Score—Composer and Conductor 


THE RING — Desilu Playhouse — 
Westinghouse — CBS 
Forthcoming Original Musical—PRODUCER 


JOHNNY GREEN on the HOLLYWOOD 


SOUND STAGE — MGM Records 


PROMENADE CONCERTS of the 
LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA — 


Music Director and Conductor 


A DELUXE “SURPRISE” DOUBLE LP 


RCA-Victor Records 
(For Early 1959 Release) 


























Best Wishes VARIETY 


BUZZ KULICK 
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GENERAL ARTISTS CORPORATION 
| | | 


GAC.-TV, Inc. 

















General Artists Bureau, Inc. 














GAC-Hamid, Inc. 











GAC 
Super Productions, Inc. 











NEW YORK CHICAGO BEVERLY HILLS 
640 FIFTH AVENUE 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 9650 SANTA MONICA BOULEVARD 
DALLAS MIAMI BEACH LONDON 
FIDELITY UNION LIFE BLDG. 975 ARTHUR GODFREY RD. REGENT HOUSE, 235 REGENT ST. 
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Just concluded the following TV SHOWS this past season 
THE BIG RECORD = (4 oppearances) 


PATTI PAGE SHOW U.S. STEEL HOUR 
“KISS ME KATE ° _ LITTLE WOMEN 


(spectacular ) (spectacular ) 


TV APPEARANCES 1759 
PATTI PAGE SHOW 


Jan. 26—ABC 


THE NEW VOICE OF FIRESTONE 


Feb. 23—ABC 


EXCLUSIVE CONTRACT OLDSMOBILE 
(My sincere thanks to Frank Egan 
and D. P. BROTHER ADVERTISING AGENCY.) 


Personal Appearances With FLORENCE HENDERSON 
DETROIT ATHLETIC CLUB 
ST. REGIS HOTEL, New York 
HOTEL FONTAINEBLEAU, Miami 


Exclusive 


@ KAPP RECORDS e 








Personal Management 


TELEVISION ARTISTS CORP. 
Jack Bertell John Greenhut 
527 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y., Plaza 3-2153 











Public Relations: MARIO TROMBONE ASSOCIATES 


| 


| Best Wishes ZArizTy / 


LANNY ROSS 


WCBS 





| 





























JACK LESCOULIE 
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HAPPY ANNIVERSARY 


from 


The Ralph Edwards Gang 










ise ane 
we Jared i a 


H. }- Gowpets 


ecm k 


‘ tub OO 1 tae 9 Bugle bak 
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Mr a 
i ete Toe yo gee wp in Inet 
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ape J ( ane” AiG. oe Lobe 
yw 4e THIS IS YOUR LIFE 


TRUTH OR CONSEQUENCES 
IT COULD BE YOU 
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HENRY JAFFE ENTERPRISES 




















CORT STEEN 


Director 


NATHAN SCOTT 


Musical Director 


THE SAMMY KAYE SHOW 
































WILLIAM 0. HARBACH Ry DWIGHT A. HEMION 


THE STEVE ALLEN SHOW 




















i ~ ANNOUNCER 

| k NARRATOR 

| 

| IC “Uoce CHARACTERS 
x — oo '? IALE 
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18 
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~ THE GEORGE BURNS 
SHOW™ 


(Produced by Banda Corporation ) 


GOODMAN 


“THE BOB CUMMINGS ACE 
SHOW" 


(Produced by Laurmac Productions ) 


“FLIGHT” 


(Produced by Airborne Productions, Inc.) 




















- 
- 





| SPOT COMMERCIALS 
pe and 


INDUSTRIAL FILMS 





| ; CO 
AVAILABLE... Pilots: offnrdi's Cast 


123 East 54th Street 





“MR. ED” for reservations call Arthur, PLaza | -6655 
(Produced by Mr. Ed Productions ) NOW OPEN FOR DINNER EVERY EVENING 
Monday through Friday: 
“CLAUDIA” luncheon, cocktails, dinner until 11 p.m. 


Saturday and Sunday: 
cocktails from 5 p.m., dinner from 5:30 to 11:30 p.m. 





(Produced by Claudia Productions) 





filmed by 


MeCADDEN PRODUCTIONS 
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The SEASON'S GREETINGS from 






































Direction 


: Personal Management 
Exclusively Bot xecorvs RANDY WOOD — JACK SPINA 









































BOB BANNER ASSOCIATES 


BOB BANNER 
JOE HAMILTON 
JULIO Di BENEDETTO 




















MITCHELL AYRES 


Musical Director 


THE PERRY COMO SHOW 


(11th Year) 





























Congratulations VARIE TY 


MARTIN GOODMAN PRODUCTIONS 


36 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 


PLAZA 1-3555 
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OPPORTUNITY TO I You forgot to 

SELL SOUP IN cone goat laugh at 

CALIFORNIA ONE DAY BOB & RAY’S 
stereo 


LISTEN TO 
238 spectacular 
BOB & RAY ON onR.C.A. 


MONITOR e Victor UP @ 


miss 3 turns 
’ if you thought 
COLLECT original Bert and 


PAT ON BACK ; ‘ Harry spots too 
NEW CAMPAIGN sophisticated for 
average beer 


: AHIT! 
, LAND READY TO GO 4 consumer. 
_ LExington 2-9015 NATIONAL 


IF YOU ARE HEARING , nO. ro | ; oe : 
PP dia ee , ia OPPORTUNITY 


FUNNY VOICES, 
IT’S ALL RIGHT... 
YOU'VE ENTERED le 
, - COULECT TEST city and GEG 
ViAZ7 NUE DROP ALL DULL IDEAS *B,OOO gq collaborate 
HERE! RAISE IN SALARY ~ SPEND on new 
CLIENT SALES SOARING 13 WEEKS fm OP O'8u 


If too expensive, 
go elsewhere .*. 


m but you might ~ 
1 14 VACATION 


become TYCOON | Kennedy 


buy movie or TV 
entertainment | Films , 
Si LExington 2-4672%% 


film from 





Eitiott 
aham 


Productions Inc. 


EST 46th ST. | 
JUdson 2-1591 


Eight ways to captivate 
a cranky clients... find ee ae ia CLIENT AGREES 
TA ah : PAUL KIM’S 
ap op oe Ur i Ge o Wn ho tun ok - om — beat IDEA BETTER 
aT TV THAN HIS 


OWN | 


SSSSSSH! 


YOU STUMBLED 4 ee TONY SCHWARTZ SOUNDS 
IN THE DARK F , tet recording your 425 W. 57th ST. 
= 2 . every word with... Circle 6-8128 


r 
f 


o 
dp 
white gloves ’ 
before going to..: 


for animation 
@ photography, call 
Cl 5-6806 
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JOE CATES 


Producer-Director 
NBC-TV 


LIVE SPECIALS: 





The Bachelor 


HAL MARCH, CAROL HANEY, JANE MANSFIELD 


High Button Shoes 


NANETTE FABRAY, HAL MARCH, DON AMECHE 


Salute to Baseball 


GENE KELLY, JANIS PAIGE, TONY BENNETT 


Five Stars for Springtime 


PATTI PAGE, GORDON MACRAE, NAT COLE, RICKY NELSON, ANDY WILLIAMS 


RCA Victor Galaxy of Stars 


TONY MARTIN, J. P. MORGAN, JULIUS LAROSA, GEORGIA GIBBS 


Ethel Merman Chevy Show 


ETHEL MERMAN, POLLY BERGEN, JACK PAAR, ANDY WILLIAMS 


In Preparation: 


The Pontiac Special 
February 28, 1959, NBC-TV 
for RONCOM PRODUCTIONS 


LIVE DAYTIME: 


by 

JOE CATES PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
570 Fifth Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 

Circle 5-0210 





Haggis Baggis 
in COLOR on NBC-TV 
Monday thru Friday 2:30-3 PM EDT 


In Preparation: 


The Hal March Show 
Daytime —NBC-TV 


& 


| 











| 
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WHOM 


TOP-RATED STATION 
IN NEW YORK SPANISH HOMES 


ie 


OF THE TIME 


ake Pulse 
November 1958 


WHOM 


136 W. 52nd St.. New York 
Circle 6-3900 





























SANDY 
BECKER 


SANDY BECKER SHOW 


Monday thru Friday, 8:45-10:00 A.M. 
In First Place in Latest Ratings 


WNEW 





OUR GANG 


Monday thru Friday, 6:30-7:00 P.M. 
WNEW 


YOUNG DR. MALONE 


Title Role 


Monday thru Friday, CBS Radio 
(No. | Network Radio Show) 
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YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. apv 














Lhe only sguawk 
an ad should get 

es from a customer 

who wants the product... 
AanRA CARE Get 2, 

or cart get enough of tz. 
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ERTISING New York « Chicago * Detrolt * san Francisco ¢ Los Angeles * Hollywood * Montreal * Toronto * London * Mexico City * Frankfurt * San Juan © Caracas 
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Anniversary Greetings 


PEGGY WOOD 
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JOHN NEWLAND 














Season’s Greetings 


PATRICIA BENOIT 

















DICK SCHNEIDER 


NBC-TV 























NORMAN LEAR 


Writing and Staging 


THE GEORGE GOBEL SHOW 








: 
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GREG GARRISON 


PRODUCER-DIRECTOR 


Management: 
ASHLEY STEINER OFFICE 


























ca RALPH LEVY 


Producer - Director 





CBS-TV 


Producer - Director 


THE PERRY COMO SHOW 




















thanks... for a wonderful year! 


DEL SHARBUTT 


Del Sharbutt Show—WAEBC Radio 





Spokesman for Exclusive Management 
@ HIT PARADE CIGARETTES ee pase <a a 
@ FRANCO-AMERICAN PRODUCTS 15 East 48th Street 


@ MRS. PAUL'S FROZEN FOODS yume 12e 
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The lackie Gleason Show 


. ) 











ROUND ROCK PRODUCTIONS CO., 
524 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Exclusive Representative 








MARTIN GOODMAN 








JONATHAN 
WINTERS 


36 Central Park South, New York —Plaza 1-3555 





























TEX 
ANTOINE 


and UNCLE WETHBEE 


In Our 10th Year 
TELEVISION 


11:10 P.M. 


WRCA-TV 
Monday thru Friday 


Brought to You by 


CON-EDISON 
AND 


OLOGY ENDEAVORS, Inc. 


Yes, we 
shoot everywhere 


including 


PUKA-PUKA 
“DANGER ISLAND” 


ODYSSEY 
PRODUCTIONS, 
INC. 


High Adventure 


with 


Lowell Thomas 


appearing on 
CBS network 
* 
New York Office: 


439 Madison Avenue 
































CHRIS SCHENKEL 


Sportscaster 


Algonquin 4-7981 
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CANTOR-~ 


ASKY DRIVE BEV 
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ERLY HILLS CALIF-- 


MR. EDDIE 
MOTION 
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140 souUTH b 


WHEN you BEC 
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Mr. Herlihy—I was sure proud to hear 
those people cheer you in the Thanksgiving 
Day Parade. Sounds like they all want 
the Children's Hour back on the air! 





Seems like we've got the 
viewers alright, Marrowbone 
... all we need now is the 
SPONSOR. But while we're 
waiting, all the kids and 
Aunt Alice join me in wish- 
ing all our good friends A 
VERY HAPPY NEW YEAR! 























WILLIAM ASHER 


Producer-Director 


THE DINAH SHORE CHEVY SHOW 


NBC-TV 



































: SEND FOR OUR 16-PAGE COLOR BROCHURE: 
5 Reem V-! , Chamber of Commerce 
* Miami Beach 39, Floride 

+ Name ; 

= Address heed ee et ee ee 
> City meena > 
+ Month you expect toerrive eee 
> Preference: Hotel Apartment - 


J 
. 








COSTES HHT HEHHEREEEEESES ES EEE 








HERB SANFORD 


* 


CBS-TV 
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Walt (11) 


IFAM 


Pre ODUC TIONS 






































Legal Eagle 


Sharp-eyed, keen-witted, swift in 
action. That sums up Reed Hadley, 
the star of Interstate’s “PUBLIC 
DEFENDER.” 

You'll see no buckets of blood, no 
sadism on this show—but fast-mov- 
ing entertainment that appeals to 


everybody. 
“PUBLIC DEFENDER’ is a 
family show ...an exciting show 


with a built-in suspense account. 

Call your Interstate representa- 
tive right away, and learn why 
any or all of the 69 segments of 
“PUBLIC DEFENDER’ will give 
your programming exactly what 
it needs—now! 


Bnterstate 
Welevision 


CORPORATION 























NEW YORK, N. Y., 445 Park Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL., Allied Artists Pictures Inc., GREENSBORO, N. C., 3207 Friendly Road 
MUrray Hill 8-2545 1250 $. Wabash Avenue TORONTO, CANADA, Sterling Films Ltd. 


en FRANCISCO, CAL., 260 Kearny Street | DALLAS, TEXAS, 2204-06 Commerce St. King Edward Hotel 
= 
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FRED COE 


























| BRYNA 
)) RAEBURN 


i RADIO REGISTRY 
JU 2-8800 











WILBUR STARK-JERRY LAYTON, INC. 


6 EAST 45th STREET 
New York 17, New York 


















































JACK HURDLE 


PRODUCER-DIRECTOR 


The Robert Q. Lewis Show 
8 to 8:30 P.M. Daily 
CBS Radio 





>S+a 


Hail LARTIETY 
ON ITS 53d ANNIVERSARY AS 
“THE BIBLE” 


DS+D> 


DAVID O. ALBER ASSOCIATES 
44 EAST 54th STREET 
New York 22, N. Y. 
TEmpleton 8-8300 
































EARL SHELDON 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR - ARRANGER 
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HASEIS BASEIS| 


M |. D D Cc 










































































FRED ROBBINS —_ ; 
cL cares | RP nc 

TED NATHANSON | J BP on 

MURRAY ROSS | Jo occ: EP 


STATIONS 

































































Congratulations VARIETY 


Toots Shor 
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NATALIE CORE 


Beauty Editor for DOVE 
“PRICE IS RIGHT” 
NBC-TV 


TV - Hostess for the A & P — 6 Years 


LExington 2-1100 


































1921 - 1924 
AMRAD~ WG-1 
19241929 
WEET | 
SUNDAYS — | 
1929-1932 
YANKEE NE’ 





Q 
VIDES 
1945-1547 

WR G. 





CURRENTLY 

Neer 
o 

“BIG BROTHER 

MON: THRU. SAT 





BiG BROTHER 


BOB EMERY 





Dee 
Engelbach 






” 
‘ 
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Mouska Congratulations 


Why? 


“Because | Like You” 


JIMMIE DODD 









































“VOICE OF FIRESTONE” 


FREDERICK HEIDER 


PRODUCER 


RICHARD D. DUNLAP 


DIRECTOR 


DANNY DANIELS 


CHOREOGRAPHER 


ABC-TV 
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Copr. 1956 F. B. Modell 
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BILL WENDELL 


M.C. 


TIC TAC DOUGH 


NBC-TV 


Direction: M.C.A. 
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then came the 
merchandising! 


A leading national advertiser with a special sales problem 
found Keystone the logical solution to the problem. 
They selected Keystone because, as they said ‘Our 
Keystone buy was like spot radio, in as much as we 
picked exactly the markets we wanted to pinpoint! And in 
addition, Keyst6ne’s STRENGTH IN MERCHAN- 
DISING tie-ins and in enlisting local dealer support 


served as a bonus to the buy.” Yes, the beginning was 
the Radio Buy... and THEN CAME THE PLUS 


MERCHANDISING! 
“Money alone couldn't buy what we got in this campaign, 
the advertiser said—and as for results, we've seen definite 


vidence of a sales turn,” he concluded. 


Keystone’s 1046 stations reach a spectacular 86% of the rich rural market! 


Send for our new station list 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES a FRANCISCO 
111 W. “ 527 Madison Ave. 3142 Wilshire Bivd. 57 Post St 

STate 2-8900 Eldorado 5-3720 DUnkirk 3-2910 SUtter 1-7440 

@ TAKE YOUR CHOICE. A handful of stations or the network... a minute or a full hour—it's 


up to you, your needs. 


© MORE FOR YOUR DOLLAR. No premium cost for individualized pro 
coverage for less than some ‘spot’ costs 


@ ONE ORDER DOES THE JOB. All bookkeeping and details are done by Keystone, yet the best 
time and place are chosen for you. 


ramming. Network 


" BROADCASTING SYSTEM 





Tee verce OF BEUECTEOEH AUS URAL ANEBIES 
































Richard D. Heffner 


of the 


Leads the 
Rating Race 
in Market 
after Market! 











BALTIMORE - 
Pulse, | SERGEANT PRESTON....,31.3 
May, Highway Patrol.... ,.......19.8 
1958 Silent Service vos Bae 
Se ee ..14.8 
State Trooper...............12.8 











a SERGEANT PRESTON..., 22.2 
a ' I Sheriff of Cochise..........18.2 
re 
ee Fe 
Honeymooners. ......... oo AS.2 








Ane SERGEANT PRESTON. . ..29.4 











Jen, Honeymooners........ 3.6 
1988 Whirlybirds os celine 
BS EES 
Highway Patrol............. 12.3 
Ane SERGEANT PRESTON. ....27.3 
April, Sea Hunt .. 22.5 
1988 Adventure Scott Island.....17.3 
Gray Ghost.......... 12.4 
Silent Service. ..... 48 














Arbitron, | SERGEANT PRESTON... . 16.6 
0/25/38] State Trooper... ......«.» -14.5 
Highway Patrol......... os 
Silent Service jceeechebk Ge 
Sheriff of Cochise......... 36 
PROVIDENCE 
Pulse, | SERGEANT PRESTON.....29.8 
Jan., Harbor Command...... aco 
1958 Highway Patrol.............25.8 
Stent Service®... occcccestse 
Twenty-Six Men.............19.3 











ARB, SERGEANT PRESTON. . ..36.3 








Feb., Silent Service. ......... 20. .34.9 
158 = Sea Hunt............ coco BLD 
Sheriff of Cochise...... oes eae 

| Highway Patrol. . ee 





INDEPENDENT 


TELEVISION 


CORPORATION 


488 Madison Ave. - WY. 22- PLaza 5-2100 
Seeceveeeseesesees 











Best Wishes 





; gas 
ARBLINGTON 
HOTEL & BATHS 
AIR CONDITIONED 
Inviting you to refreshing change and 
rejuvenation at this famous southern 
Spa. Superb bathhouse within the hotel, 
treating occupational fatigue and rheu- 
matic ills in these beneficial radioactive 
waters. **Good golf, club privileges; 
mellow sunshine; scenic beauty; racing at 
Oaklawn. Tops in good food and 
social entertainment. 
For colorful folder 
and reservations, 
address: 


R. E. McEACHIN, 
General Mgr. 


ARLINGTON HOTEL & BATHS 
Telephone NAtional 3-7771 
HOT SPRINGS, NAT'L PARK, ARK. 


Producer - Moderator 
“OPEN MIND" 
WRCA - TV 























JACK SMIGHT 


Director 
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FREMANTLE Juternational INC. 


FILMS FOR INTERNATIONAL TELEVISION 








Maintaining Offices in 


NEW YORK, TORONTO, MONTREAL, MEXICO CITY, LONDON 
































Congratulations: 








DAN LOUNSBERY 


Executive Producer 





MERT KOPLIN 





“THE BELL TELEPHONE HOUR” | 


for 








HENRY JAFFE ENTERPRISES, INC. 
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---AND NOW- 
A BRIEF MESSAGE 


FROM OUR SPONSOR! 


Most times an agency speaks for the 





sponsor. Sometimes the sponsor speaks 


for the agency. The clients listed below— 


and their programs—tell you a lot about 


Compton’s success in television. 


CHESEBROUGH-POND'S 
Angel Skin 

“Tic Tac Dough” 

“It Could Be You" 
“Queen for a Day" 
“Price Is Right" 
“Treasure Hunt" 
“Concentration” 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER 
COMPANY 

Neolite 

"A Turn of Fate™ 

(Goodyear Theater) 


PROCTER & GAMBiE 


Blue Dot Duz, Crisco, Cascade, 
Comet, Drene, Duncan Hines, Duz, 
Gieem, Ivory Soap, Ivory Flakes, 
Ivory Liquid 

"The Life and Legend of Wyatt Earp" 
"The Guiding Light" 

"Tic Tac Dough" 

"This Is Your Life™ 


oung 
"As the World Turns” 
"Young Doctor Malone" 
"The Real McCoys” 
“The Lineup” 
"It Could Be You™ 
"Search for Tomorrow” 
"The Edge of Night" 


SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY 


Gasoline, Oil and Accessories 
“Trackdown”™ 


STANDARD BRANDS, INC. 


Instant Chase & Sanborn Coffee 
Regular Chase & Sanborn Coffee 
"Tic Tac Dough" 

Art Linkletter's "House Party" 
"Queen for a Day” 

"The Verdict Is Yours" 

“Arthur Godfrey Time" 

"It Could Be You" 

"The Price Is Right" 


STERLING DRUG, INC. 
Fizrin 

"Treasure Hunt" 
“County Fair" 

"The Verdict Is Yours” 
"The Edge of Night" 


NEW YORK @ HOLLYWOOD @ CHICAGO @ SAN FRANCISCO @ MILWAUKEE 





Quality 


OUR 
Criterion 


.... TIME AFTER TIME 
.... IN TIME 


@ Complete 16mm and 35mm service. 


® Black and White. ® Color. 


@ Reversal Developing. 


Criteriom FILM LABS INC. 


33 W. 60th St., New York 23, N. Y. 


COlumbus 5-2180 

















HAVE A HAPPY 


CAROL REED 


Monday thru Saturday 
CBS-TV 
RAIN OR SHINE 
LATE WEATHER 
SIX O’CLOCK REPORT 


Speaking for NABISCO 
NBC-TV 






































JEROME SHAW 


Director 


CBS-TV 








Congratulations! 


DAVID BROWN 


Producer-Director 


Representation: WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 
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JUDY LYNN 


SINGING STAR 






































Best Wishes “THE BIG PAYOFF” 
for the 
MEL ALLEN oie Gabdenais Anabaena 
ao i Direction: MCA 
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“Thanks to Jimmy Starbuck for my 


greatest act” 


—Marguerite Piazza 








Jack Bert! 


Personal Management 


TELEVISION ARTISTS CORP. 
John Greenhut 
527 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., Plaza 3-2153 


JAMES STARBUCK 


Choreographer 











ED SULLIVAN 
SHOW 


CBS—JAN. 4 


Special prepared production 
number created for 


IMOGENE COCA 


(assisted by James Starbuck ) 


In Preparation: 


Choreography 
for the 


GINGER 
ROGERS 
TV SHOW 






































And you buy peanuts you can see 
through a damn bag. I don’t want 
to see what I’m getting. Ought to 
be some mystery left in life.” 

My attention was distracted for 
a moment by two pigeons squab- 
bling over the last remaining 
shelled peanut. As they fought 
over it, I sat reflecting on my life. 
I was getting peanuts out of it, 
speaking symbolically. Then I 
shuddered. This old man probably 
hated Freud, if he had ever heard 
of him. 

I turned to discuss this with 
him, but he had gone. I stood to 





‘Mr. Dubious’ | 


Continued from page 95 

















look, but he was nowhere in sight. 
The following day I read in the 
papers that an old man had been 
discovered lying on a street near | 
the park and taken to a hospital. | 
When the doctors opened him up|} 
they discovered a fire raging in| 
his stomach. The fire department | 
was called but they could not get | 
the flames under control. It made 
me sad. If only I had known |! 
would have supplied them with my | 
Anti-Phlogistine tablets, guaran- 
teed to put out the flames in an 
instant. 

The day after that there was an- | 
other old man on the street, | 
spewed out no doubt from that) 











With 
Reat 
Wishes 





BROOKS 


COSTUME CO. 


3 WEST 61st STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 




















| Bandleader 


| Max Bygraves with 
| Have Rain.” Winners were chosen 


mysterious place where they are; 
held in reserve. For a fleeting in-| 
stant I was tempted to approach 
him, but I managed to overcome 
the impulse. I didn’t want my 
faith shaken again. 


British Com’l A-R Show 
Awards ‘Cat’s Whiskers’ 
To Year’s Hip Musickers 





London. 
Associated-Rediffusion’s hip 
show, “Cool For Cats,” a weekly 


offering of modern music, has ini- | 
tiated a number of awards for top | 
show and disk biz personalities. | 
The first “Cat’s Whiskers” were | 
handed out on last Friday’s pro- | 
gram by Mantovani. 

Awards were as follows: Disk | 
Group of the Year, The Mudlarks | 
with their etching of “Lollipop”; | 
of the Year, Ted 
Heath; Repertoire Man of the Year, | 
Norrie Paramour; Most Promising | 
Discover, Cliff Richard; Enter- 
tainer of the Year, Tommy Steele; 
British Disk Personality of the 
Year, Frankie Vaughan; American 
Disk Personality of the Year, Elvis 
Presley; British Disk Girl of the | 
Year, Marion Ryan; American Disk 
Girl of the Year, Connie Francis; 
Outstanding Disk of the Year, Pat | 
Boone’s “Love Letters In The | 
Sand”; Songwriter of the Year, | 
“You Gotta 





by Ker Robertson who arranges | 
the program’s disks each week. 








Albany — Stanley Warner’s 
WTRI-TV will adopt new call let- 
ters, WAST, when it moves from 
UHF Channel 35 to VHF Channel | 
13, in early January, General Man- | 
ager William S. Riple said. He | 
explained the change would be} 
made to eliminate confusion with | 
WTRY (Troy radio station) and to | 
“get. away from any association 
with UHF.” 








YOUNG LAWYER 


Copyright background, good education; 
New York bar; seeks opportunity with 
TV, motion picture or legit theatre; 
house counsel or law firm. 


Write Box 139, VARIETY 
154 W. 46th St., New York 36 











| 
|like to add a word on program- | 








|Ex-CBS Affiliate 
“Blood-Bath’ | Shifts to Mutual 
- | 


=m COntinued from page 89 First former CBS radio affiliate 

equipping media with facts that to join the Mutual web is WJQS, 

permit decisions to be based on | Jackson, Miss. 

examinations beyond the simple- Station served notice Dec. 13 

ratings facade. that it was disaffiliating from CBS 
Supplementing the above com-/b cause it didn’t like the new con- 

ments about the over-worked | 

numbers game—urging more focus | tract. 

on marketing aspects and less run- 

ning with simple numbers—I'd 

















ANNIVERSARY 
SPECIAL 


ming. 

Television attracts audiences by | 
offering the public what it wants | 
to see (be it entertainment, news, 
education, documentaries, or what- 
ever). Programming is a creative | 
process from start to finish. And 
I bridle over those who contend 
that audience research shackles | 


Introductory Offer 
creative talents. This is like say- 
ing “let the public be damned,” 


or “I don’t care if the theatre is BOB KELLY 
a WGN WIG 
Chi WGN Bay Land”) CREATIONS | 


Chicago. | 


WGN Inc. is in the process of 
purchasing a 13-acre tract of land ° 

for the profession | 
only during January 


on Chicago’s northwest side for 
what are reported to be “eventual 

TOUPEES 
$75.00 








expansion purposes.” The land is 
owned at present by a pair of in- 
dustrial plants. 

While station brass is mum on 
what form the expansion will take, 











it’s presumed that sometime in the 

future WGN will move fts entire 

radio and tv operation to the new BOB KELLY 

site. At present it occuptes a small |[/41g West 48th St.. New York Ci 
Michigan Ave. building adjoining - Circle 5.4009 oo 
the parent Chicago Tribune. 











Congratulations 


MITCHELL LEAR 


_ 
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PERSONAL MANAGEMENT 


WILLIAM ! Mc CAFFREY 





























CARL REINER || FRED PARSONS 


ANNOUNCER — HOST — NARRATOR 
| AFTRA — SAG 











REGISTRY—JUdson 2-8800 
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A top hit of the season’s new TV shows! 


ECU NN 


For BRISTOL-MYERS Products Division 
By DOHERTY, CLIFFORD, STEERS & SHENFIELD, Inc. 


NEW YORK — 


























Don't Look Now, There Goes 58 


Continued from page 95 











sponsors of the World Series. They | would be hard to find.” Steve Allen 
found a new and untapped audi-| proclaimed that one Empire State 
ence among patients undergoing |tv sentinel was unchristian, venge- 
electrocardiograph tests. From|ful, rude and inaccurate. Robert 
Kansas City, came news of a heart} Alan Aurthur described another 


channels read thusly: “There are 
26 johns in the house and a phone 
in each,” certainly a harmless 
enough observation fn common- 
sense circles. Apparently the pur- 
ists of the land must have repaired 
momentarily to their thinking 
places because nary a squawk was 
heard. Evidently the CBS-TV 
censor also must have gone off to 
see a man about a dog when the 
script was being processed. 


specialist who attached the elec- Ben 
tredes of a cardiograph machine to 
a patient fully expecting to come 
up with a heart beat but instead 
heard the sportscaster describing 
the ninth inning of the final game 
in the series. Technicians hastened 
to explain that because so many 
patients were tuned to the game, 
some of the current was returning 
to the ground and in turn seeping 
through the sound equipment of 
the electrocardiograph machine. 

This immediately recalled the 
astonishing tale of the young stu- 
dent with earborundum in his 
upper molars. He lived near Car- 
teret, N. J., site of WOR’s trans- 
mitter and everytime the lad 
opened his mouth, out came the 
universe-shaking observations of 
Gabriel! Heatter and Fulton J. 
Lewis, though not necessarily at 
the same time. 

The year 1958 may be regarded 
as the most wide-open season yet 
on tv eritics. Brickbats were hurled 
ai the seribes from both high and 
low levels in tv society. Hubbell 
Robinson Jr., CBS-TV exec veep in 
charge of programming, said “a 
more vociferous, articulate and 
fractious passel of lambasters 





newspaper tv critic as a bum 
Hecht also took pot shots at the 
video critics, describing the latter 
as woefully deficient in their ap- 
preciation of the humor dished out 
by network comedians. TV critics 
on the dailies, in many instances, 
were described as former ship 
news men or erstwhile city room ee b 
staffers chained to a desk and| for “Ladies” and “Gentlemen. 
hacking away on two-stick obits.| ll in all, it was a lacrimal year 
This has reportedly led to an/| for two supposedly worthy cubicles, 
anschluss of ship news reporters | the abrupt elimination of tv’s quiz 
and obituary writers in a deter- | show isolation chamber and the 
mination to extirpate performers | medium’s steadfast refusal to re- 
who denigrate what has long been | cognize the proper place of the 
regarded as two noble bastions of | privy chamber. 


the fourth estate. 
WISN Shakeup 


During the spring of 1958 there 
Milwaukee. 


was also momentary jubilation 
In a news department shakeup 


The victory, however, was short- 
lived because a few weeks later the 
CBS-TV censor took it upon him- 
self to jerk the word “john” from 
a Paul Monash script, “Nightmare 
at Ground Zero,” thus once more 
restoring puritanism to the airlanes 
and again making the world safe 





among the more enlightened tv 
viewers in the land, for suddenly 
out of the bluenosed sky sprang | 
the euphemism “john” in a CBS- 
TV “Playhouse 90” script tagged 
“Fhe Right Hand Man.” It was 
indeed a night for shouting glory 
hallelujah because seldom, if ever, 
im the history of broadcasting, had 
this innocuous term for the neces- 
serium and the smallest room been 
wafted o’er the airwick lanes. The 
line as transmitted,over the tv 


Froehlich and Doug Davenport 
have been appointed news direc- 
ters of the radio and tv outlets re- 
spectively. 

Promotions of Froehlich and 
Davenport followed the departure 
from the stations of Don O'Connor, 
who headed the news staff for both 
operations. 















| NEW YORK 
756 Seventh Avenue 


CHICAGO 


152 East Superior Street 


HOLLYWOOD 
7313 Santa Monica Blvd. 








HOWELL-ROGIN STUDIO 
* 








Producers of Industrial Shows | 
for leading companies and 
Advertising Agencies— 


Exclusive representatives of Cel- 
lomatic projection for TV com- 
mercials and sales meetings. 











Recent Clients Include: 


TvB NBC 
AT&T ABC 
CALVERT NAM 
LOOK HIRAM WALKER 


UNITED AIR LINES 
SUPER SUDS 
TWA 


WESTINGHOUSE 
MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 
PEPSI-COLA 











at WISN and WISN-TV here, Don | 























HOLLYWOOD 
Telefilm Tab 
aaa continued from page 10 —e 


39 “The Sword and the Arrow,” 39 
untitled series, no sponsors on any 
of them; 39 “Gale Storm Show.” 
(CBS). Sponsored. (Jack Wrather 
company takes over production of 
Storm show following windup of 
current product). 

Sharpe-Lewis Prod: 11 “Man 
With a Camera.” (ABC). Spon- 
sored. 20 “Yancy Derringer,” 2 
“Desilu Playhouse,” both CBS, 
both sponsored. 

Screen Gems: 20 “Father Knows 


Best,” 13 “Tales of the Texas 
Rangers,” both CBS, both spon- 
sored; 26 “Johnny Dollar,” for 


CBS, not sponsored yet; 26 “Alcoa- 
Goodyear Theatre,” 26 “Behind 


| Closed Doors,” all NBC, all spon- 


sored; 12 “Donna Reed Show,” 26 
“Naked City,” 13 “Adventures of 
Rin Tin Tin,” all ABC, all spon- 
sored; 19 “Rescue 8,” 39 “Stake- 
out,” both syndicated. 

Spartan Prod.: 16 “Peter Gunn.” 
(NBC). Sponsored. 

Stage Five Prod.: 39 “Adven- 
tures of Ozzie and Harriet.” (ABC). 
Sponsored. 

Toreto Enterprises: 7 “Loretta 
Young Show.” (NBC). Sponsored. 
| Warner Bros.: 8 “Maverick,” 7 





“Sugarfoot,” 10 “Cheyenne,” 15 
“Lawman,” 10 “77 Sunset Strip,” 
all ABC, all sponsored. 


| Window-Glen Prod: 14 “The 
| Restless Gun.” (NBC). Sponsored. 


Jack Wrather: 39 “Lassie,” (tak- | 


| ing over production of “Gale Storm 
Show from Roach, both CBS, both 
sponsored; 39 “The Lone Ranger,” 

ABC). Sponsored; 39 “Adventures 
of Tom Swift,” no sponsor. 

Ziv TV: 36 “Highway Patrol,” 39 
‘Mackenzie’s Raiders,” 39 “Sea 
Hunt,” 39 “Bold Venture,” all syn- 
dicated; 18 “Bat Masterson.” 
(NBC). Sponsored; 16 “Rough Rid- 
ers.” (ABC), Sponsored; 15 “World 
of Giants,” for CBS, but no spon- 
sor; 26 “Tombstone Territory,” 39 
untitled Macdonald Carey starring 
series; 39 “Bravo,” no sponsors. 








Tape 


—, Continued from page 93 


As the number of tape equipped 





stations increases, the need for 
many recorded dupes from a mas- 
ter tape will have to be met. Tape 
duping now is a slow and costly 
one-to-one process; i.e., a half-hour 
show takes a half-hour to dupe. 
The duping plant of the (near) 
future will grind out high quality 
dupes at a 50 to 1 rate... 50 copies 


from a single master in one run. 
Our organization is currently 
completing the framework of the 
first complete video tape entity— 
a corporate structure housing 
under our roof the talents and 
skills for creating, financing, pro- 
ducing, promoting, selling and 
distributing the video tape prod- 
uct. While, typically, an amount of 
| sporadic production and limited 
syndication has resulted from 
| video tape’s initial glow, it is clear 
| that full scale syndication of qual- 
| ity tape programming will become 
j the prime element of future non- 
| network programming. It will be 
| created in the main by major pro- 
ducers equipped organizationally 
to handle the product on a multi- 











level basis. 


Cancer Research Lab 
As McDonald Memorial 


Chicago. 

Certain members of the broad- 
casting industry who were friends 
of Comdr. Eugene F. McDonald 
Jr. are financing a laboratory at 
the U. of Chicago as a memorial 
to the late board chairman of 
Zenith Radio Corp. The lab, which 
will specialize in a field known 
as exfoliative cytology, a biological 
science in which he was known to 
be interested, will be named for 
Comdr. McDonald. 

Spearing the drive to create 
the cancer research centre were 
Paul Galvin, board chairman of 
Motorola Inc., and Powell Crosley 
Jr., former prexy of Crosley Radio 





| Congratulations to 
| AARIETY 
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| CITADEL PRESS 


Publishers of 
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|| MYRON COHEN’S 





Best-Selling Book 


“LAUGHING 
OUT LOUD” 
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Canada Proves Arts Subsidy Pays Off 


(The writer is a conductor of symphonies in both 
Canada and America, an alumnus of the Met Opera pit, 
long associated with the Met Auditions of the Air. Britain 
made him a Companion of St. Michael & St. George, 
about as close as a Canadian ever gets to knighthood. 
—Ed.) 





Montreal. 


Whenever I find myself in a discussion of Canadian 
music, one of the first questions invariably has to do with 
subsidy in the arts. Am I in favor of it? Is it a good thing? 
Are there dangers involved? 

Let me say right now that not only 
am I in favor of it, but I think that, 
in time, any country that does not 
have some form of subsidy in the arts 
will find its progress impeded. The 
expense of maintaining a modern 
symphony orchestra, opera company, 
or conservatory demand it. Further- 
more, with financial security. there 
is far greater freedom in program- 
ming. New compositions can be com- 
missioned and performed, thereby 
stimulating composers and perform- 
ers. Operas that require large costs 
and ambitious staging can be under- 
taken without artistic compromises. 

Contrary to what some people may think, instrumental- 
ists do play better when they have some measure of basic 
security. In general, a healthier climate exists among mu- 
s‘cians, actors. writers or in fact any creative artists w hen 
they are not forced to engage in additional work outside 
their fields in order to meet living expenses. In the United 
States at present business, private philanthropy, and 
foundations assume the role that government plays in 
Canada and throughout most of Europe. American tradi- 
tions and development have been through private support. 
But, I'll argue that it is by no means inevitable that, if 
subsidized, the arts will succumb to the evils of bureauc- 
racy. It has not happened in Europe, where a tradition of 
state and municipal patronage in the arts has existed for 
hundreds of years. 


| Subsidy Waters the Garden | 


Nor has it happened in Canada. In fact, the flourish- 
ing state of music in Canada today would have been im- 
possible without government support. The beginning of 
a trend in the United States toward Federal subsidy, can 
hardly be questioned. The bill, presented in the United 
States Senate last year by Senator Javits, for the estab- 
lishment of a National Arts Foundation to support fine 
arts with the aid of Federal funds is a straw in the breeze. 


It is not often emphasized that although Canada is one- 
fourth again as large as the United States, its population 
is only one-tenth as great, and it did not become politi- 
cally united until 1867. By this time, the New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony had already been in existence for 
25 years, whereas Canada’s oldest orchestra, the Quebec 
Symphony, was not founded until 1902. New York’s Met- 
ropolitan Opera House opened in 1883. At present, Cana- 
da does not have one permanent opera company, and is 
only now building its first opera house, to be opened in 
Montreal in 1960. 

On Dec. 2 last I conducted the 25th anniversary pro- 
gram of the Montreal Symphony, which I helped to found 
at a time when there was no orchestra at all in that city 
—only good will. But that good will was the most im- 
portant ingredient of all. This year the 90-member orch- 
estra has become permanently endowed, part by govern- 
ment subsidy and part by civic contributions. Orchestra 
members are now paid for a 30-week season, not per con- 
cert as in the past. The same situation already exists in 
Toronto. Undoubtedly, permanent opera companies will 
be similarly organized in the near future. We have plenty 
of talent and—most important—an enthusiastic public. 

Canada’s musical coming of age has happened in a 
very few years. Today there are eight major symphony 
orchestras, and at least 40 minor groups. Chamber en- 
sembles are extremely popular and proficient throughout 
the provinces. The CBS radio and television networks de- 
vote considerable amounts of time to live music. Many 
Canadian artists are internationally renowned. The con- 
servatories of Montreal and Quebec, which I started in 
1943 and 1945 respectively, are patterned after the con- 
servatories of Paris, Berlin and Milan, where the teach- 
ing philosophy is directed to the education of musicians 
rather than merely players. It is this philosophy, I am 
convinced, that accounts for the phenomenal progress of 
Canadian music in every area in so short a time. And it 
is because the government shares this philosophy that I 
am confident of Canada’s contributions to the world of 
music in the years ahead. 


| $100,000,000 Fund! | 


Until three or four years ago, government participation 
in the arts was exclusively the concern of each province. 
With the creation of the Canadian Foundation, the income 
from a $100,000,000 fund is used to support conserva- 
tories and orchestras, and other music projects through- 
out Canada, as well as similar activities in all of the other 
arts. The CBC network is a separate subsidy. This basic 
form of financial support is in addition to whatever allo- 
oo may be provided by each province for its own resi- 

ents. 

As the province with the greatest population density, 
Quebec has always been the most lavish in this respect. 
As early as 1915, Quebec was actively contributing to the 
arts. (As a student, I myself won the “Prix d'Europe,” 
which enabled me to study abroad for two years). But all 
the provinces offer substantial support to the further- 
ance of Canadian music. Outright grants, scholarships, 
awards, loans, sponsorships of various kinds—all of these 
activities have stimulated Canada’s musical life tremend- 
ously. And, aside from certain fundamental stipulations 
(citizenship and residence requirements), there is no gov- 
pe a supervision of a kind that would threaten artistic 
quality. 

As a measure of Canada’s musical independence to- 
day, consider the situation 25 years ago when we founded 
the Montreal Symphony. Almost all of the first-chair play- 
ers had to be imported from abroad. Today, things are 
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By WILFRID PELLETIER 


quite different. The staff is now largely Canadian. And 
with an enrollment of over 400 music students and over 
60 drama students in the state-supported Conservatories 
of Montreal and Quebec alone, a healthy export of ar- 
tists to other countries has been thriving for some time 
now. Not long ago, Joseph Krips, conductor of the Buf- 
falo Symphony, held a contest for additional string play- 
ers. Three of the ones he chose were from the Conserva- 
tories of Montreal and Quebec. 





| Canada More Cosmopolitan 





Artists from all over the world visit Canada regularly, 
and Canadian artists perform abroad as often as at home. 
During my own travels as a conductor, divided about 
equally between Canada, the United States, and Europe, 
I often have the pleasure of meeting some of our finest 
Canadian artists, whose careers are no longer confined 
to their homeland—singers of international reputation 
like mezzo-soprano Maureen Forrester, bass Joseph Rou- 
leau, sopranos Lois Marshall and Pierrette Alarie, tenors 
Raoul Jobin, Jon Vickers, Richard Verreau, and Leopold 
Simoneau, and pianists Glenn Gould and Ray Dudley. 
International exchange of this kind is a sure mark of a 
nation’s maturity in an art that knows no national bound- 
aries. There is no better way of enlarging one’s horizons, 
correcting prejudices, and restoring that essential enthu- 
siasm, without which no artist can give a truly vital per- 
formance. 

One of the most heartening aspects of Canadian music 
today is its internationalism. Aided by a bi-lingual tradi- 
tion, Canada has become even more cosmopolitan since 
the War. Some of our most talented musicians, like 16- 
year-old pianist Richard Gresko, and many, many others, 
are refugees or the children of refugees. (The traditions 
they bring from Europe are profitable to musicians and 
audiences alike. And the advantages open to them through 
the government program in music are invaluable, since 
many of them would not otherwise be able to afford the 
$2,000 worth of lessons provided each year for every stu- 
dent). 

A full dramatic program at the Montreal and Quebec 
Conservatories is now headed by Jean Valcour of the 
Comedie Francaise. And this year, for the first time, Ger- 
man and French vocal curricula have been added to the 
Italan bel canto. Such major festivals as Stratford, Van- 
couver, Montreal, and Winnipeg attract international ar- 
tists and audiences. The CBC broadcasting network, also 
government supported, is one of the most active and im- 
aginative to be found anywhere. The French network of 
the CBC alone originates far more programs, and of bet- 
ter quality, than does France, who imports many of them. 
Their staff, which is young and alert, even travels out- 


side of Canada to record interviews and other special 
programs. ; 

When I originated Montreal’s “Musical Matinees,” I 
consulted the parents on matters of programming and 
presentation. It did not take me long to learn that. what- 
ever ideas grown-ups may have about what music chil- 
dren like, or should like, they do not coincide with the 
children’s own ideas. I now choose my committee from 
the young people themselves, who meet with me after 
every concert and tell me. with refreshing frankness, 
exactly what they liked and didn’t like. 

When I began my musical career in Canada, as a con- 
ductor just out of high school, everything was a challenge. 
The country was only beginning to sense its future prom- 
ise. It has been wonderful to watch Canada’s artistic 
growth keeping pace with her advances in every other 
field. Subsidy of the arts was mandatory to our achieve- 
ments in Canada. 

The Making of An Artist | 

Consider the career of Clermont Pepin. It expresses 
the level and quality of musical life in Canada today. 
Pepin was a poor boy from the countryside who, at the 
age of nine, won a prize in Toronto for a short piano 
piece. It was a minuet, I think, and he was invited to Mon- 
treal to perform it. In the meantime I had orchestrated 
it for strings, but did not tell him because I wanted him 
to be surprised. After he had played it on the piano, I 
brought him up to the podium with me and, holding his 
hand throughout, conducted the orchestra in my own ar- 
rangement. He was so thrilled that I could feel his whole 
body shaking, and, for a moment, | was afraid he might 
faint. 

Impressed by his musical aptitudes and artistic sensi- 
tivity, four of us formed a committee to do whatever we 
could to further his career. We arranged for him to move 
to Quebec and to begin studies. When he was 15, we en- 
rolled him in the Conservatory in Montreal. His progress 
was so rapid that he won a scholarship to Curtis Institute 
in Philadelphia, where he studied composition for five 
years with Scalero. Two more years in Toronto and the 
Conservatory in Montreal and Pepin won the “Prix d’Eu- 
rope” and left for study abroad with Messiaen, Honegger, 
and Jolivet. Returning to Canada, he won a $2.000 award 
for his sympnonic poem entitled “Guernica,” inspired by 
Picasso’s famous painting. Today, at the age of 27, he is 
one of Canada’s most outstanding composers and is on the 
staff of the Conservatory in Montreal, where he was once 
a student. 

A government and a people who enable their most 
gifted artists to develop talents that will reflect honor 
upon the nation, are providing the rich soil necessary to 
produce a golden harvest. Subsidy is a MUST. 


JAPAN: ONLY CULTURAL ACTS NEED APPLY 


By DAVE JAMPEL 


Tokyo. 

As far as most foreign acts are concerned, Commodore 
Perry could just as well have minded his own business 
and gone fishing. For live entertainment, Japan today is 
generally a closed concern. Show business in Japan is 
big business. but not for the foreign act. The hook is 
not baited with coin. 

Except in rare cases of a renowned concert artist or 
classical company, regulations here forbid the payment 
of dollars and prohibit the possession of yen beyond the 
performer's departure date. This, of course, makes ap- 
pearing in Japan a financial impossibility. 

The Finance Ministry is aware of the country’s weak 
wooing powers, but claims that today’s foreign currency 
situation does not permit depletion by entertainment. 
Ministry officials claim they must nurse their foreign 
currency through purchases of more essential commodi- 
ties and services. 

As for yen, the visiting artist is given an “expense” 
account, the account to be balanced when he leaves. 

There are, however, acts that play Japan and make it 
pay off. But in most cases, their profits come from ex- 
ternal sources. Performers that are on state endowed 
tours often work here with the comfort of guarantees 
and prepaid transportation. These include the rather 
heavy flow in recent years of artists on U. S. State Dept. 
or Russian goodwill missions. 





Way Around | 





In‘ other cases, performers have been known to accept 
Japan’s terms and supplement their tour with appear- 
ances in Hong Kong and Manila and other area points 
where conditions are more relaxed. 


Ministry authorities inform Varrety they do their best 
to encourage the coming of foreign artists within the 
terms of their tight economy. Each year a foreign ex- 
change fund is set aside for guarantees to overseas ar- 
tists. The amount is a variable, depending on the coun- 
try’s foreign exchange budget, but in recent years this 
fund has exceeded $100,000. 

From this fund, with few exceptions, the maximum 
amount allocated to any foreign performer or company, 
will not be more than $15,000 regardless of duration of 
stay or number of appearances. 

The problem, the officials state, is deciding the merits 
of the respective applications. Only those in the cultural 
or classical category can hope to tap this fund, and even 
then, approval is difficult. 

The cultural value and fame of the artist is the prime 
consideration. This gives the advantage to opera singers, 
concert soloists, ballet and symphonies. Almost of equal 
influence, however, is the local sponsor or importing 
agency. The three newspaper empires (Asahi, Mainichi 
and Yomouri) or the semi-Government web, Japan 
Broadcasting Co. (NHK), are the chief auspices. 

Yet even with the fund for this express purpose, the 
Ministry officials say that they don’t spend it all, turn- 
ing some back whenever possible. They add that they 
try to distribute the allocations of foreign currency among 
representatives of all nations, but admit that U.S. artists 


have received the l'ion’s share because of the close cul- 
tural ties between the U.S, and Japan. 

In an effort to make a Japan tour as attractive as is 
feasible for foreign entertainers, the Ministry establishes 
a yen “expense” account for visiting working artists. But 
this includes the salaries they draw local!y. And it’s un- 
likely that this figure would exceed 20,009 yen ($55.55) 
per day for each individual. It usually is less. From this 
account, the artist and his staff pays all personal ex- 
penses. Here again, the amount allocated depends on the 
merits of the individual act and the prective of the spon- 
soring agency. 

Yen “expense” accounts are regarded es a separate 
entity, and artists granted foreign currency guarantees 
may also draw from a yen fund. 

N. Y. Ballet Terms | 





An example of the above arrangement is the negotia- 
tion thought to have been made with the touring New 
York City Ballet in the spring of 1958 whereby the 
unit was guaranteed $10,000 end the individuals received 
a total of 25,200,00 yen ($70,000) for 27 Japan perform- 
ances. 

The Ministry officials made clear that it would be out 
of the question to consider granting dollars to what they 
regarded as a non-cultural act. The latter would include 
jazz. 

It has not been unknown for artists receiving yen “ex- 
pensces” and for those performing here illegally (‘on a 
tourist visa) to shop energetically for black market dol- 
lars. The Ministry is not blind to this, but as one official 
said, “In any economy with tight controls there would 
be a certain amount of such activity.” 

All applications for dollars must pass through the Min- 
istry. No Japanese company may be in possessicn of dol- 
lars, with the exception of 10 trading companies. Other- 
wise, any resident company or individual having dollors 
must declare it within 10 days and exchange it for yen 
with the Bank of Tokyo. 

Normally, upon presenting proper credentials, includ- 
ing a contract and a letier from the sponsor, to a Japa- 
nese consulate abroad, an entertainer’s visa will be grant- 
ed for 60 days. Two renewals of this visa are considered 
reasonable if justified. The justification may include in- 
ability to fulfill dates or holdover success. Classical ar- 
tists may be granted a cultural entrant’s visa for one year. 

It is virtually impossible to have a visa status changed 
while in Japan. If desired, it usually means re-entry. 
Therefore someone with an entertainer’s visa may not 
work in any other field. Or, where a greater number of 
violations have been discovered, an artist with a tour- 
ist’s visa may not work in any endeavor. 

Many acts now and in the past try to circumvent con- 
trol of Government and sponsorship by trying the latter 
dodge. Where it is found out, they are asked to leave the 
country. If their violation is not severe and can be at- 
tributed to a misunderstanding, in some cases they are 
permitted re-entry. Since this is not a serious offense, 
the officials prefer deportation to criminal prosecution. 

While the authorities and the Japanese public demands 
to which certain they welcome foreign artists for making 
money, Japan is not the place. 
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‘Alien Aeton's As American Phobia? | Tax-Choked Argentine Exhihs 


LONDON SHOWMAN 
MAKES CHARGE 


By HENRY SHEREK 


London. 

American Actors Equity’s ban 
on alien actors is causing more 
Anglo-American friction than John 
Foster Dulles—that is, assuming 
that Master Shakespeare was right 
when he wrote that all the world’s 
a stage. It seems inconceivable that 
whereas the whole American cast 
‘of “West Side Story” can come to 
London to appear, Equity can put 
down a definite ruling that only 
one-third foreign artists can ap- 
pear in a production in the United 
States. 

Every case, as far as theatrical 
production is concerned, is differ- 
ent, and every case should be 
judged on its merits, and indeed 
the only merit in any ruling would 
be complete abolition of any bar 
on foreigners who wish to appear 
on the stage in any country. 

It cannot be said this would de- 
prive actors of any nationality 
from earning their livelihood, but 
would enhance it, because ithe 
more competition there is, the 
higher the standard of perform- 
ance, and the higher the standard 
of performance, the more cus- 
tomers would be attracted from 
their television sets and other in- 
door pastimes which even if li- 
centious, require no license. 

As the matter now stands, 
Equity’s ruling is often voiced by 
throwing money out of the window, 
because to put over an English 
play properiy in the U.S. and 
vice versa, it requires actors of 
the nationality of the characters 
in the play. This is accomplished 
by engaging an American under- 
study for each English actor, and 
sometimes if it is necessary to 
make up the number, even two un- 
derstudies for each single alien 
actor. To these are added the stage 
management, so as to get to the 
figure of two-thirds local boys and 
girls. 

It is too much to expect of 
American actors that they should 
have the added handicap of try- 
ing to put on an English accent, 
and cannot make for first-class per- 
formances. Oddly enough, it is 
easier for English actors to portray 
Americans, particularly Americans 
from southern states, and this 
may be due to the fact that the 
majority of motion pictures and a 
large number of television films 
are in the American idiom. 


| Yanks Crack Barrier | 


Americans have, however, broken 
down the monopoly the English 
had in the performance cf Shake- 
speare by the fine productions of 
the “Shakespeare Theatre at Strat- 
ford, Connecticut, as have the 
Canadians in Stratford, Ontario, 
but the raising of all barriers 
would cause an influx of new ideas 
and enthusiasms in all countries. 

Even today about once a year 
orchestras are exchanged. Even to- 
day we are importing a full Ameri- 
can musical shew. Cannot this ex- 
change be widened so that other 
British productions can go to 
America in their entirety besides 
the established Old Vie and Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre compan- 
les? English actors would not un- 
dercut American performers be- 
cause the English actor only re- 
ceives 52% of his salary in New 
York, after deduction of agent’s 
commission, withholding tax and 
the social security tax. In addition 
to this he has to keep his home in 
England going, besides his own 
personal expenses in the U. S. 
The preducer also has to pay the 
English actor’s fares both ways and 
higher rehearsal pay than is laid 
down by American Equity, to en- 
able him to live and pay his ex- 
penses in England, so it is gener- 
ally found that the British actor 
demands a higher salary than for 
an equivalent actor in the U. S. 

On the other hand, the American 
actor coming to England also has 
the problem of two homes, so 
would not be undercutting the 
British performer. 

It is said that the difficulties in 
bringing this about are enormous, 
but there are no difficulties that 
cannot be overcome if there is 
goodwill on both sides, and ft 
somebody would take the trouble 
to explain clearly that it is to the 
advantage of both sides to break 
down this uncivilized ban. 























‘Get Well’ Waltz 
Vienna. 

An Austrian Society for 
“Healing by Music” has been 
founded here. 

Their spokesman referred to 
the 600 similar societies exist- 
ing in the United States and 
added that the main task of his 
society will lie on the teach- 
ing side. 


ACTORS EQUITY IN 
REPLY TO SHEREK 


By RALPH BELLAMY 


(Star of the Broadway produc- 
tion, “Sunrise at Campobello,” and 
president of Actors Equity.) 

Henry Sherek rekindles the al- 
most dead fire of the “alien actor 
situation.” He says that Equity and 
John Foster Dulles are the cause 
of an Anglo-American friction that 
disturbs him. 

He begins his denunciation of 
| Equity with an erroneous state- 


° * 
See Anti-Jewish 
Bias Dead As T 
1aS ea S 0 ment, and then enlarges on it. 
e. | He says, “It seems inconceivable 
German Le “or whereas the whole American 
| cast of ‘West Side Story’ can come 


. | to London to appear, Equity can 
By HAZEL GUILD |put down a definite ruling that 
Frankfurt. 


|only one-third foreign artists can 

Anti-Semitism no longer exists | appear in the whole U.S.” 
in tbe theatre in West Germans— | "te Equity ruling was establish 
producers and others connected |€4 by mutual agreement with the 
with the stage, or among the audi-| League of N.Y. Theatres, which 
ence of the industry. |is the organization of American 
So declares Lies! Frank Mittler, | Producers. The rule was conceived 


r ito allow the greater tolerance on 

Sree rieed Masa ng the tae | the part of all concerned. In sim- 
German clown Max Pallenberg,| P/¢ language, this is what it states: 
who returned to Germany in 1951. In a cast of over five individ- 
“Since returning I have never seen uals (including understudies, 
anti-Semitism in the theatre,| etc.), 30% aliens allowed. 
among the audience or among the! Or in a cast of five or less 
performers,” she says. speaking parts, at the pro- 

“It was a strange feeling tocome| ducer’s option, the following 
back after the Nazi era because| percentage scale may apply: 
you had to forget many things. But (a) Ina cast up to a total 
I can only say that the younger| of three speaking parts, 100% 
generation is much more _ intel- aliens allowed; 
ligent and grown-up than adult (b) Ina cast of four speak- 
Germans of 20 years ago.” ing parts, 75% aliens allowed; 


Mrs. Mittler and her husband. (ec) Ina rogid of five speak- 
stage director Leo Mittler, spent; #9 Parts, 80% aliens allowed. 
the war years in the States. He Unit companies which have 
died in early 1958 having staged established identity over a 
“The Diary of Anne Frank” in| Period of years and have at- 
Duesseldorf. tained recognized status for 

Says Mrs. Mittler of its outstand-| @7tistic standards and whose 
ing success: ee nel a part Se - 

oa : regular production schedule, 
apie ster ol aa a such as the Stratford Memorial 


Theatre, the Old Vic, the 
velation of all to us. These D’Oyly Carte, Abbey Players 
young folks have generally not and Jean-Louis Barrault com- 
been told the truth about the pany, 100% aliens allowed. 
pone te met mg a ph Intimate revues which have 
yee oer aes they 9 first been produced outside the 

y . = territorial limits of the U-S., 
rather angry with their teach- and which are a series of 
ers and parents that they were sketches, song and/or special- 
not told how things were then. ana one pare. are presented 
Many performances of the play by ‘not mere than ein 
were done especially for school 4 e per 

formers, which a chorus of 
students, in Duesseldorf and : - 
- “ eight (who shall be American) 
Hamburg and Berlin. It was 100% aliens allowed 
like opening a whole new Plays of special character 
period of history fer them. which do not fall within any 
She adds that “undoubtedly; of these classifications may be 
there were Nazis in some of the} Given a@ specific exemption 
audiences seeing ‘Anne Frank.’ But) from these rules at the discre- 
they—like the others in the theatre tion of the Equity Council 
—seemed tremendously moved by r 
the play. When the last act was| Equity is not trying to ban any- 
finished, there were tears in many| One or any group when it makes 
eyes and people walked out in/|its rules. Nor is British Equity 
stunned silence. The play became | banning anyone of any group with 
the problem of the whole genera-|its rules. British regulations call 
tion. You can recite a thousand | for individual permits from Brit- 
facts about Nazi atrocities, but the | ish Equity and the British Ministry 
audience is much more moved by | of Labor; a sixmonth limitation of 
viewing the fate of one person.) alien chorus members working in 
Statistics about Dachau and Bu-| England, after which they are to 
chenwald become cold figures — be replaced by British chorus; a 
but the story of Anne Frank ts renewal of permits every three 
such a human one. | months, subject to the discretion 
Many Jewish artists have re-|of British Equity and the British 
turned to work in the German! Ministry of Labor. The rulings, 
entertainment field, stage and/| incidentally, apply to “West Side 
movies, in Germany and, says Mrs.| Story” in London. 
Mittler, she and her late husband| British actors work for less than 
noted no bitterness against them) american actors because of the 


in the theater. |economics of the British theatre. 

“I think maybe they got it out/ A producer can cast, build and try 
of their system,” she comments. | out a production in England more 

Some of the leading American cheaply than he ean here. He can 
playwrights, though, have still| bring that company here and our 
refused to allow their plays to be | scenic designers, set builders and 
performed in Germany. George S./ actors have been, and continue to 











Kaufman has never allowed “The } be, undercut. This developing prac- | 


Man Who Came to Dinner” to be| tice was part of the reason for 
performed here, and Alan Jay} American Equity’s rules. 

Lerner and Frederick Loewe have 
likewise refused German produc- 
tion rights for “My Fair Lady.” 


‘Lady’ LP Wham in Brit. 


The purpose of the control in- 
| herent in Equity’s rules is to pro- 
hibit indiscriminate importation of 
actors who would deprive our 
members of work or, at least, un- 
dercut them salary-wise. At the 
London. | same time, it preserves the artistic 
The Philips LP of “My Fair integrity and national characteris- 
Lady” with the original Broad-| ‘ics of any play. This is accom- 
way cast has sold more than 250,-| Plished by the percentage scale 
000 copies, reported by the biggest | Which applies to alien stars or 
LP seller in Britain to date. It’s Tecognized international players 
also claimed to be circulating at Wo are permitted to appear on a 
the speediest gait. (Continued on page 206) 





beset with nightmare conditions. 


jon and composers society tax! 


pesos on each performance. 


Buenos Aires. 


However vexatious the problems of the film industry in the 
United States no Yanqui has ever lived under the daily torment 
which prevails in this republic. Although as of Oct. 30 the Fed- 
eral government for once, and at last, showed a tendency to free 
exhibitors from the artificially-enforced cheap admission policy 
in a country where bread is up 500%, transport 400%, milk 300%, 
taxis 400%, it still remains true that Argentine film theatres are 


Especially trying are the small town operations where 500 seats 
is large. The harassed manager must prepare tax returns every 
three days. And such taxes the showmen of the U.S.A. know maught 
of. A dream of theatre men here is to be allowed the right to file 
their tax paper work once a month! 

The Screen Institute taxes admissions 10%. 
school building tax in many areas. Pile on the city, province, un- 


Add another 15% 


In Buenos Aires Province, the Tax Dept. sends its own clerks to 
work out Turnover Tax from exhibitors’ books. In the town of Ar- 
recifes, population 19,000, the two film theatres pay: Institute tax 
of 10%, 15% school tax, 20% Municipal tax, 10% to Art Fund and 
a Provincial tax of 20 centavos on each stub, a total of 55% of 
basic admission—apart from cost of Municipal approval of dis- 
plays. In the corn-belt town of Rojas, the Municipality collects 20 
stubs for each performance. On Sundays it takes an extra 301 
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“Oui.” 
“Non.” 
Yes. No. 

They are the 
first and last ——4 
words in a “Sis 
successful 
singing 
career. Talent, 





ambition are 
not enough. 
Talents can 


die and ambi- 
tion be stifled 
in a_ singer 
who has _ not 
learned when 
to say no and 
when to say yes. 

To sing at all, one must have the 
desire to perform for an audience. 
This is elementary, and with some 
very talented amateurs the occa- 
sional gratification of this urge is 
enough. But to think of singing in 
terms of a career is to think pro- 
fessionally. Without a  profes- 
sional attitude, no singer will go 
very far. The first flush of suc- 
cess can be misleading. A sympa- 
thetic audience may gratify vanity 
at the expense of honesty. 

The premature eclipse of very 
gifted singers is often the result 
of improper or inadequate train- 
ing. Even with a _ well-trained 
voice, however, a singer will some- 
times miss the mark. Voice study 
should thoroughly master another 
instrument, preferably the piano, 
and cultivate as many other inter- 
ests as possible. 

It takes years to train the voice. 
It takes a much longer time to ma- 
ture as an artist. 

The competition is keen, the 
physical demands are arduous, 
the inroads against one’s private 
life must be guarded against. In 
other words, there is grind as well 
as glamour. 
| Health First | 


Health is of first importance, 
| since everything else depends upon 
j it. This entails proper diet, early 
| hours, and regular physical exer- 
| cise. In addition, there is the 
basic regimen of a singer—vocaliz- 
ing, constant and intelligent study 
|of interpretation, repertoire, dra- 
j}matics, and languages. Beyond 
this broad cultural interests and 
stimulating social activities are 
essential, for it is in our personal 
|growth and our responses to other 
people and arts that we find the 
unique individuality which marks 
|; the true artist. 

Great artists cannot thrive with- 


Lily Pons 











jout great audiences..live audi- 
ences...live audiences. Radio, 
television, and recordings, mar- 


| velous as they are, can never re- 
place the thrilling immediacy of 
ithe concert hall. 

| Take my one-woman campaign 
jagainst draperies and _ curtains. 
| However beautiful, they are acous- 
| tically intolerable, and wherever I 
|sing I insist that they be removed. 
|Though my stubbornness may pre- 
}sent problems to the management, 
I know the results are approved by 
}the audience. On stage, I also. see 
jte it that flats or screens are 


jerected in front of the rear cur-! 





Glamour, Glitter and Grit: 
A Professional's Evaluation 


By LILY PONS 


tains. At a recent concert in the 
South, where no flats or screens 


These are the first | were available, the local YMCA 
words learned in any language. | loaned us eight ping-pong tables, 


| which we used for this purpose af- 

ter removing the legs. A few 
|plants relieved their starkness. I 
remember another hall where the 
management assured me that the 
draperies had been acoustically 
treated. Skeptical, I agreed to de- 
cide after my first number. Be- 
fore the second, they were re- 
moved. 

I am also a stickler for lighting. 
I do not like an auditorium so 
dark that I cannot see the faces 
of the audience clearly. I like to 
pick out various people in the 
audience to focus on. It helps to 
project a song. Because traveling 
spots and footlights are not stand- 
ard equipment in every hall, I 
carry my own with me. This may 
strike some people as fussy per- 
fectionism. My feeling is that 
people attend a concert to see as 
well as hear. It is therefore a 
matter of courtesey as well as pride 
to appear to best advantage. 
| Keep Bugs At Bay | 

A constant threat to every singer 
is the danger of contracting a cold. 
Before singing in any hall I in- 
spect the premises for draughts. 
Another wise precaution is to 
place a table between the artist 
and those who come backstage 
afer a concert. While I love peo- 
ple and, like all performers, am 
grateful for my fans, colds and 
coughs are our greatest occupa- 
tional hazard, and self preserva- 
tion is the first law of singing. 

Another malady singers are 
prone to is nervousness, or as I 
call it, “nervosity.” I have never 
met a singer who did not suffer 
from it, and am resigned to its 
certain onset some hours before 
each performance. I have several 
ways of coping with it. On the 
road, for example, I prepare my 
own meals in pots and pans brought 
along for just such emergencies. 
There is nothing like applying one- 
self to the complexities of a menu 
to overcome the insidious terrors 
of nervous anticipation. 

In fact, I have spared no effort 
to master every aspect of a role 
in order to make my portrayal as 
convincing as possible from every 
point of view. In “The Daughter 
of the Regiment,” for example. I 
did not pretend to beat the snare 
drum, as every coloratura before 
me had done. I actually learned 
how to play it by practicing on the 
train between concerts, to the 
amusement of my accompanist, 
manager, and (I’m sure) my fel- 
low passengers. And in “Le Coq 
d'Or” I sang and danced the role 
of the Queen, which until then 
had always been mimed. 

I am not one of those people who 
think it beneath the dignity of an 
opera singer to appear in a Broad- 
way show, on television, or in 
nightclubs. In the first place, no 
singer can live solely on his op- 
eratic earnings. And, provided the 
voice is not abused and the per- 
formance is in good taste, the 
added experience in new fields, in 
some ways more demanding, is all 











to the good. 
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Beaucoup British Showmanship 
In Selling Yank and Anglo Pix 


By DICK RICHARDS 


London. 

If a film’s big enough, and good 
enough, people will go to see it, 
without the aid of stunting. That's 
a view held by many in the busi- 
ness over here. T. E. B. Clarke, 
one of Britain’s topline scriptwrit- 
ers, got hot under the collar about 
this matter and expounded about 
“the childish and often tasteless 
stunts with which it is thought 
necessary to launch new pictures 
in the West End.” Clarke almost 
abandons for good the old slender 
hope that the cinema may one day 
grow up. 

But, let’s face it, ever since 
Barnum and Bailey film people 
have been beating the big drum 
for their products. 

During the past year the stunts 
have come thick and fast over here, 
not only in the West End, but 
throughout the sticks. Never have 
the publicity boys flogged their 
brains so persistently, thanks to 
television breathing a cold, dank 
Craught down their necks. Most 
popular form of wooing for press 
coverage has been by spectacular 
offbeat preems and British Lion 
set a swift pace when it bowed in 
Kenneth More’s “Next to No 
Time.” 

Much of this comedy was shot 
on board the Queen Elizabeth, so 
w special train was hired for news- 
papermen and stars and after lunch 
on board the film was preemed in | 
the ship’s cinema. Result? None} 
of the crowds such as flock around | 
a West End cinema at a first night, | 
but ample and cheap press cover- | 
age. 

Metro has always been a big 
believer in “preems with a dif- 
ference.” For Alec Guinness’ “Bar- 
nacle Bill,” the Empire circle 
lounge was turned into a seaside 
pier, with gambling and weighing 
machines, cockle and whelk stalls 





“The Moonraker” and “Chase a 
Crooked Shadow.” In the first in- 
stance an oldfashioned inn was 
built in the theatre foyer, with 
glamor gals in period costume 
serving punch from huge silver 
bowls. “Crooked Shadow,” filmed 
in Spain, was given a “Sunny 
Snain” sendoff. The foyer was 
decorated with wrought-iron gates 
used in the film and Spanish fla- 
menco dancers greeted the cus- 
tomers. 

When it came to banging the big 
drum, United Artists pulled one 
of the top stunts and probably 
stole the honors for “The Vikings.” 
Male extras, dressed as Vikings, 
decorated the theatre and after the 
show Kirk Douglas was host at 
one of the biggest parties of the 
year at the May Fair Hotel. The 
ballroom was jollied up as a 
Viking Dining Hall and 1,000 
guests sat down to Scandinavian 
chow and danced to a band set in a 
Viking ship. For “Paris Holiday,” 
on the other hand, UA went “tres 
Gallic.” Gendarmes patrolled the 
theatre, newsboys “sold” French 
papers, and la vie Parisienne gave 
cut miniature bottles of perfume 
and brandy, while a wine-tasting 
contest went on in the circle dar. 


| Cowboys and Rickshaws | 








Cowboy outriders provided an 
escort for Kenneth More's arrival 
at the preem of 20th-Fox’s “The 
Sheriff of Fractured Jaw.” More 
had the crowds goggling as he 
arrived in a Wild West stagecoach 
dressed in his sheriff's rigout. In- 
cidentally, this preem, which was 
staged by the Variety Club of 
Great Britain for the Actors’ 
Orphanage, had one new angle. 
Instead of the stars being herded 
into one VIP section of the theatre 


their seats were sprinkled among. 








By ERNEST TURNBULL 
Sydney. 
The year of destiny for exhibi- 
tion in Australia is 1959. 
Theatre managements are now 
experiencing what their opposites 


e 
Kaffeehaus Still 
* 
Gemuetlich For 7 
in the U.S. went through in the 
early tv era and what exhibitors 


~ © 
Revived Vienna “ Great Britain faced when com- 
mercial tv gained momentum— 
. but with this difference: TV op- 
By EMIL W. MAASS 


pesition arrived here with maxi- 
: mum impact because it had none 
Vienna. 

The Vienna coffeehouse, 


of the programs’ teething troubles 
“Das | that slowed its early progress in 
Wiener Kaffeehaus” — the tradi-| America and England. 
tional meeting place of business- The toprated shows from the 
men, artists, lawyers, couples, ar-| American and British channels, 
tists, guys on the pickup, and|supplemented by features and 
dolls ditto, and just about every-| shorts in abundance from the film 
body—is neither dying nor in | companies, were immediateiy 
agony, but is flourishing as before. available. 
It has experienced certain altera-| And as if it weren't enough that 
tions such as modernization of the | tv could present for free what the 
furniture, heating and aircondi- film exhibitors were trying to sell, 
tioning, but the improvements— | control of the commercial stations 
rather than detracting from the | Was gained by the most influential 
atmosphere—have in effect made | sections of the press. 
ithe Kaffeehaus even more gemuet- | And the public, at the estimated 
lich and comfortable. jrate of 48 per receiver every 
Even the competition of the Dight, stayed at home and sat and 
johnny-come-lately importation | istened, completely absorbed by 
'from Italy—the Espresso spots— | their first experience of tv in the 
has not diminished the appeal of 2©™e—home movies for bs modest 
the time-honored Vienna gathering “*P0sit and a few shillings per 
places. ig recent months the gov- 
That there are less Kaffeehauser | ; 


. y ernment has granted tv licenses 
today is mainly due to the war | for Brisbane (capital of the State 
|bombings of 


1945. The former | of Queensland), Adelaide (capital 
large Kaffeehauser, bombed out | of the State of South Australia) 


entirely, did not reopen because and in the S ate of Tasmania which 
| it seemed at first that old Vienna) can expect to have tv by the end 
|would not be revived. Licenses of 1959. It will probably have 
| were not renewed and the former gone into country areas in N.S.W. 
|; owners are sorry now. and Victoria during the same vear. 

Cafe de L‘Europe on Stephen’! All of which finds the Australian 
| Square, where one could see Fer- theatre indus ry standing at the 











TV Upbeat NSG For Down Under Film B.0. 


Australia’s Population Growth a Plus Factor as Managing Directors of 
Hoyts & Greater Union Theatres See Exhibition at Crossroads in °59 
—> -_—_—— —__———. 


By NORMAN B. RYDGE 


Sydney. 

At this epochal turning point in 
the history of the cinema, many 
judgments and opinions are being 
voiced and written, yet I think the 
Duke of Edinburgh put it best at 
the British Fiim Academy 10th An- 
nucl Dinner, when he said: 

“Many people look upon periods 
of change and uncertainty with 
jright. Of course it is frighten- 
ing and depressing if your liveli- 
hood is involved, but it is just at 
these moments that people with 
constructive ideas have a chance 
to get them across.” 

One thing is certain. We must 
prepare to change with the times 
and prepare ourselves as well as 
our business to meet the demands 
that will tax our resources and our 
ingenuity. 

It is also clear that this is no 
time to feel so ry for ourselves. 

While yet too early to see the 
eventual indusiry pattern which 
will evolve out of these critical 





ee emer ee 





‘ sual t i f the | the paying customers. — | 
re eeligy om for “The. Little “Hut.” For Rank’s “The Wind Cannot 


x ; . rr Read,” guests turned up in ap-| 
sate” ta te navats oe a Mane | priate rickshaws; and the sky above | 





hut in the foyer. For “Jailhouse | the West End was alive with planes | 
Rock” Metro invited 1,000 mem-|signwriting “V.1" to tie up with) 
bers of the Elvis Presley Fan Club.| Eros’ “The Battle of the V2.1. 


Their coaches were parked half a Eros also pulled another neat stunt 
mile from the theatre and the|>y running a midnight show of 
addicts marched to the theatre | this pic in a marquee on a bombed- 
bearing “We Love Elvis” banners. | °U4 site near St. Paul’s Cathedral. | 

Atmosphere was hypoed into the Survivors of the tragic “Titanic 
premieres of Associated-British’s (Continued on page 206) 








Paris Stripperies Slipping, : 
Talent Joins In Upbeat 


enc Molnar working on his plays; 
the Coffeehouse Zentral, where 
Lenin and Trotzky played chess, 
and the Sacher (not the hotel) have 
disappeared. The Kaffeehaus Dob- | 
ner still exists but is smaller. 
There the haute volee of operetta 
met and librettists humbly submit- 
ted their manuscripts to maestro 
Robert Stolz. The Imperial re- 
opened recently, having been oc- 


cupied by the Russians. It was the | 


hangout of the performers of the 
nearby Ronacher Variety show. Eth- 
el Levy, Charlie Chaplin and An- 
nette Kellerman are still remem- 
bered by the older guests and 
Waiters. 

The traditional policy of the cof- 
feehouses continues. The customer 
orders once, receives on demand 
all local and some foreign newspa- 


crossroads and Australian theatre- 
men asking, “When saturation is 
reached in ‘59, how many theatres 
will become redundant?” 

Some of these theatres, already 
dark, have had a somewhat tenu- 
cus hold on a bure existence for 
years and they proved easy vic!ims 
to the first adverse wind that blew. 


Realities 

The current economic look in 
this country offers cold comfort. 

The bloom of earlier postwar 
years has gone and a further slack- 
ening is indicated. The balance of 
exports over imporis has moved 
heavily against the nation. A fa- 
vorable balance of 
($209,250,000) in 1956-57 has been 
transformed into an adverse bal- 
ance of £178,000,000 ($400,500,- 


£ 93,000,000 | 


By GENE MOSKOWITZ 


Paris. , 
The Paris nitery picture changes | 
have been negligible the last few 
years. The strip seems to be slip- 
ping, spec is still hep, and the 
Pigalle and oldtime haunts seem 
to be fading too in spite of “Paris 
By Night” tours. Specialized boites 
featuring offbeat singers and come- 
dians are coming into their own, 
and the whole boite setup appears 
to be entering more normal pro- 
portions. 
Sans the oldtime Existentialist 


pull, St.-Germain-Des-Pres sees its | b 


renowned spots just nostalgic 
hangovers from the ‘49ers. Yank 
visitors, who knew it when Jean- 
Paul Sartre was king and Juliette 
Greco his muse, now have only a 
memory. The Rose Rouge and La 
Fontaine Des Quatres Saisons are 
closed and the Tabou a sad carica- 
ture of its former self. 

What is drawing in this section 
are the cafes (Flores, Deux Magot, 
Chez Lipp, La Reine Blanche Roy- 
aie), where oglers can sit and 
watch for something to happen. 
The Club-St.-Germain-Des-Pres is 
now a jazz joint and still gets good 
play. 


still a must, as is the small 
L’Ecluse for starmaking. The 
Vieux Colombier, another Existen- 
tialist landmark, is now just an 
undraped revue club. Port Du 
Salut, with top comediars and 
death masks done while you wait, 
is still popular, as well as the 
Scandia with a solid lineup of 
singers and handy edible smorgas- 
bord. Le Cheval D’Or brings in 
performers from the _ provinces 
with fresh approaches and acts as 
a springboard into Parisian show 
iz. 





| Montparnasse 





Montparnasse sticks to its girl 
revues, and a smattering of folk 
spots on the Left Bank, like Arab 
belly dance spots, Afro eateries 
and entertainment, and medieval 
public singfest spots, also remain 
in the regular category. Jazz has 
its representation with Metro-Jazz 
and the many discothecques where 
records spun are mainly jazz. 

Lido still dominates the Champs- 
Elysees and biz is so great that 
the present show, for the first 
time, is being held over for another 
year. Le Sexy still mixes fine acts 


000) in 1957-58, a total movement 
pers and is not harassed a sec- . 7 OF 
ond time by the waiter. In all the of £221,000,000 ($497,250,000). 
regular coffeehouses, coffee can An adverse trade balance is al- 
still be ordered in various styles— | “*"S followed by a deceleration of 
black, brown, nut-brown Capu- the country’s financial activities. 
chinese. : Normally, the film industry 
The French influence — coffee- ae oe oe Ss nee SS 


° effect of such a condtion as one 
house with a small string orches- belonging to the low-price com- 


tra—has disappeared entirely. At-| modity field: but hard-ticket pres- 
tempts by the city of Vienna to entation and the intensely aciive 
foster this type of place, mainly |ty competitor now tend to make 
for foreign visitors, flopped. How-| film entertainment vulnerable to 
ever, many coffeehouses in the out-|the rise and fall of non-essential 
lying districts engage a pianist spending. 

and sometimes a duo or a trio for| Significant also is the fact that 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday eve- hire purchase debts have risen 





that the customers, preferring to 1948 to a balance of £ 300,000,000 
play chess, billiards or cards, are | ($675,000,000) in 1958 and ‘the 
not disturbed. There are at least debt is increasing by £1,000,000 
a dozen coffeehouses with more ($2,250,000) a dav. — 
| than four billiard tables and inter-| A lot of spare cash generally 
city championships are held an- spent on entertainment must be 
nually. The older generation as- absorbed in these charges. 
sembles in “Stamm Coffeehouses” On the brighter side, films of 
(regularly visited) to play Tarock, the blockbuster class gross hand- 
considered one of the oldest card somely, see out long seasons and 
games. . | prove “it can be done.” In the 
There are six coffeehouses at “hard ticket” bracket “Around 
which gamblers hang out regu- the World in 80 Days” is in its sec- 
larly. ;ond year in both Melbourne and 
Sydney. 





nings. The musicians play so softly from £25,000,000 ($56,250,000) in| 








with nudity, and Drap D’Or keeps 
We Offbeat Spots | a revue based on a big name singer 
L’Echelle Jacob, a tiny duplex|or comedy team. Smaller spots 
spot with a hole in the first floor,| feature names and ambiance like 
Surrounded by a railing, giving a|Le Carrolls, Villa D’Este, and 
bird's-eye vantage point, to look! L’Amiral is the only one with an 
down on the solid offbeat singer | offbeat comic revue that gets those 
the spot employs, is a topper, as| wanting mind as well as eye! 
is the Bar Verte for guitar: La | fodder. 
Guitar and Le Catalan are for real| Chez Suzy Solidor is another 
flamenco interludes. Gallerie '55 is | intimery for those wanting to hear 
a small fad club where fine sight | the vet pro sing, and ditto for 
acts give this appeal. Chez Renee Bell. Souped up His- 
L’Abbaye, with Gordon Heath | pano aspects are headed out at the 
and Lee Payant plying their silent | Puerta Del Sol. 











faithful with U. S. folk songs, is Mocambo is the new plush in-| 


timery, in for fad biz. Fiddle spots 
still shed their Russo, schmaltz and 
pizzicato appeal at Dinarzade,| 
Novy, Ciro’s, Monseigneurs, Flor- 
ence and Sheherazade. 

With all the changes and bur- 
geoning prices here people are 
choosing their night life more 
carefully. Liberty's, long a special- 
ized gay spot, is no more, but other 
neuter-gendered places still go on, 
with Le Carrousel, Madame Ar- 
thur, Chez Moune and the Monocle. 
The Crazy Horse, which pioneered 
the striptease here, still draws 
them but the imitation peeleries 
are beginning to fold. 


| terprise, 


1959 is seen as the vear when the 
theatre industry must become sub- 
jected to a policy of “rational 
contraction.” The dead wood 


| be pruned before it falls off. There 


can be no room for wastage, non- 
productive effort, uneconomic en- 
ex ravagances of any 
kind. The indusiry’s manpower 
must retain its enthusiasm, work 
with a will and with imagination: 
every film must be made to earn 
the maximum. 

For 1959 is the vear of reckon- 
ing. Exhibilion cannot afford to 
lose ground; it must hold its own 


| to survive 


years, there is heartening evidence 
in this country of the inherent 
| strength of the cinema as a prime 
|medium for dispensing mass enter- 


P | tainment. 


_ Biz Is Still There | 


My own company has been asso 
| ciated most recenily with the pres- 
entation of cuistanding quality en- 
| tertainments which have created 
new records both in attendance 
jand in length of season at hard- 
ticket admission prices, proving be- 
yond ail reasonable coubt that the 
| public appetite for the cinema can- 
not be destroyed or satisfied by 
substitute forms of amusement 

| Given the right kind of atirac- 
}tion, the decid ng factor will be 
our own ability to formulate and 
develop an intensive form of “pen- 
etration” selling. It means recast- 
ing our whole atiitude and out- 
look, revising our eatire methods 
of operation in a'l phases of adver- 
tising, exploitation and presenta- 


| tion. 


It is no longer true to say that 
the big picture w'l! always find its 
audience. Poten is! c'nema audi- 
ences are constant.y under pres- 
sure from a rising host of powerful 
}competitors, each fithting with the 
cinema for the precious leisure 
time and free-spending money of 
the family unit. 


This invokes recovnition of the 
hard fact that the comfortable days 
of regular piciure-go.nz have van- 


ished. The habit -elongs to the 
p2st. Now and in the future people 
will lineup at the boxoffice to 
pay to see only the particuiar film 
which has been strongly pre-sold 
;not necessarily by costly market- 
jing methods, but more particularly 
by selling ingenuity, and by contin- 
uity of effort spread over many 
channels. 

Side by side with our firm con- 
| fidence in the future of the cinema 
iis the sure and certain knowledge 
|that Australian showmen have the 
|advantage of a growing ma ket po- 
|}tential. For Australia is a rapidly 
| growing nation. lis population, by 
jimmigration and natural increase, 
jis multiplying apace. Its national 
jeconomy is strengthening through 
|the inflow of overseas capital and 
\the establishment of new indus- 
tries. Large-scale governmental 
projects too tell the story of an ex- 
panding foundation for solid 
| growth. 
| All these things offer stimulus 
jto our endeavours for 1959. The 
|going will be tough. The full im- 
|pact of televiion has yet to be 
|felt. But we hold fast to the belief 
that the challenge of changing 
|times will bring commensurate op- 
| portunity and provide the spur to 
|greater success. 

Every day brings fresh opportu- 
jnity for hitting upon some new 
idea, some new method, some new 
aan angle, any one of which can 
|be worth a lot of money. A flood 
lof good ideas can be worth a for- 
| tune. 

| Jt was Britain’s wartime leader, 
'Sir Winston Churchill, who said, 
in the darkest days of the war: “We 
shali save ourselves by our own 
endeavours—we shall save others 
by our own example.” 
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Present Stagnant, Future Blurred But There Are 
Golden Chapters in the Story 





By NID 
Buenos Aires. 

When at its lowest ebb in 1958, 
Argentina's motion picture indus- 
try quietly “celebrated” its 50th 
anniversary against a _ stagnant 
and an uncertain future. 

The first actual motion picture 
shooting here was of a newsreel, 
made in 1900, when Brazilian Pres- 
ident Campo Salles paid a State 
visit. This reel stirred interest 
enough to inspire Gregorio Ortuno 
to open a theatre, with the gran- 
diose name of “Nacional,” though 
but a barn with 300 hard chairs. 
Footage was exhibited to Presi- 
dents Roca and Mitre and Arch- 
bishop Espinosa. 

The first Argentine “feature” 
was produced in 1908 by producer- 
exhibitor-distributur Max Glucks- 
mann. This was nearer a historical 
short, titled “The Shooting of Dor- 
rego,” a dramatic subject directed 
by Mario Gallo, an Italian pianist- 
chansonnier; the players were 
Roberto Casaux, a Frenchman, 
Salvador Rosich, a Spaniard, and 
Eliseo Gutierrez, an Uruguayan. 
Possibly this was the first instance 
of co-production. It cost only 1,500 
pesos to make and netted Galle 
plenty of dough. He had witnessed 
some of Lumiere’s eariy experi- 
ments in Paris and firmly believed 
in the future of this entertainment, 
so foHowed up “Dorrego” with a 
series of historical shorts: “Camila 
O'Gorman,” “The Battles of San 
Lorenzo and Maipu” and “Guemes 
and his Gauchos,” later embarking 
on such features as “Tierra Baja,” 
(Leow Land), “Muerte Civil” (Civil 
Death), adapted from best-selling 
novels, finally hitting the real 
jackpot with “Juan Moreira,” a 
Gaucho legend. This was a screen 
version of what had been a legit 
vehicle for the Podesta group of 
players and Blanca Podesta was 
on Gailo’s roster of stars, together 
with Enrique Muino, Enrique de 
Rosas and even Giovanni Grasso, 
a star of Italian legit. 


Made-A-Million 


For this country, 1915 was real- 
ly the crucial year in the new art, 
when impresario Humberto Cairo, 
owner of the Maipo revue theatre, 
Ta-Ba-Ris and other niteries, in- 
vested 20,000 pesos to produce 
“Nobleza Gaucha,” a blood and 
thunder Gaucho melodrama. This 
was shot on location on the fam- 
ous “La Armonia” estancia (ranch) 
owned by a socialite millionairess. 
The venture netted Cairo over a 
million pesos in a day when Ar- 
gentine currency was practically 
on a par with the dollar. 

Around that time Glucksmann 
was shooting newsreels of the tra- 
ditional Sunday “salida de Misa,” 
when the city’s “golden. youth” 








waited on church steps to escort’ 


lovely senoriias to nearby cafes for 
an aperitif and “empanaditas.” As 
they left church they found cards 
in their hands informing them 
that the film would be exhibited 
that night in this or that theatre, 
usually the “Petit Splendid.” The 
writer weil recalls a Sunday in 
1916 when the Glucksmann reel 
showed mother and father at the 
Grand Prix race, Father tactlessly 
holding a parasol between moth- 
er’s Paris hat and the camera. 

There was quite a foreign de- 
mand then for Argentine films, in- 
cluding animated cartoons made by 
someone called Cristiani. 


Between 1900 and 1915 film 
theatres sprang up like mush- 
rooms, creating more demand for 
films, most of which were from 
Europe. Max Linder, “La Bertani,” 
Lina Cavalieri, were household 
names. 

Another Italian, Adone Fredia- 
ni, was the pioneer exhibitor, and 
by strange mischance met his 
death in a street-car accident this 
50th anniversary year. Frediani 
eame to the country in 1899 to 
work as a grain broker, but in 
1903 someone in Italy sent him a 
projection marhine and_ three 
shorts. Save for some lantern 
slides exhib‘red in the windows of 
a “Maise:. Lepage,” no one here 
had seen such a thing. Frediani 
hired a cafe salon on Belgrano and 
Rioja (now the wrong end of town) 
and charging five centavos by day, 





10 by night, turned “cafe concert” 
into “cine-concert.” 


Six months later Gregorio Or- | 
tuno opened a cinematograph in | 
a 200-seat barn in the heart of the | 
“Calle Corrientes” Tango district. | 
By end of 1900 there were three | 
such “salones,” alternating tango 
performers with motion pictures. 
On August 11, 1911, Max Glucks- | 
mann inaugurated his comfortable | 


in 1929 by Julio A. Ferreyra, who 
specialized in vignettes of loca! 
life anticipating in many ways the 
Italian neo-realist school. There 
was a resemblance between Fer- 
reyra’s pictures and lyrics of tang- 
os, all midinettes bewailing their 


| lost virtue, or guitarists bewail- 


ing their lost midinettes. Ferrerya 
also made many pictures with a 
rural background. Grosses in those 
days ran around 300 to 400 pesos 


a night, for pictures which cost | 


around 20,000 pesos to shoot, even 
with stars such as Luis Arata 
Florencio Parravicini, Camila Qui- 
roga, Orfilia Rico, Silvia Parodi, 
Argentino Gomez and Enrique 
Serrano, this latter the only one 
still around and a big comedy 
draw. 

The most successful Argentine 
film was made by and played in by 


(by contrast) Palace Theatre, again | 2™ateurs. Enrique Garcia Vellose 
on Corrientes, followed by Cairo’s | directed “Amalia” from a classic 
Empire, then Franchini’s “Select |20ve! of Resas’ time by Jose Mar- 
Suipacha,” now the Biarritz art-|™ol, the socialite extras took the 
house. Other early exhibitors were | roles of their own ancestors. In 
Enrique Lepage, Enrique Glucks- | 1920 an American director, whose 
mann, Pablo Epstein, Julio Alsina, | 2&™e }s lost in the mists of time, 
Alejandro Gomez, Jose Cruz, Do-|Shot two pictures aboard a yacht 
nato del Donne, Atilio Liberti,|in Montevideo and in another mil- 
Julian Ajuria, Adolfo Z. Wilson, |lionaire B. Aires home, now the 
Arsenio Vila, Roberto Natalini, | Papal Legate’s residence. All these 
Juan Scala, Blas Chiesa, Publio | Pictures were released in Glucks- 
Alliata, Jose Costa, Manuel Gon-|™ann's “Grand Splendid” theatre 
zalez, Juan Lupo, Nicolas di Fiore, |©" Calle Santa Fe, once the city's 
Andres Cordero and Anibal Code- | de-luxe house. 

bo, whose son, Cesar, this year; Amidst the 50th anniversary, Ar- 
celebrates 25 years’ service with | gentina Sono Film, now the major 
Fox Films. This was the first |local studio, also celebrated its 
American compa 
tribution here, followed by UA,} founded by the late Angel Men- 


Warner, Metro and the others.|tasti, who began as a distributor 
There are now 85 distribution of-|and whose first picture was 
fices in B. Aires. The Gran Cine | “Tango.” 


Florida was opened on August 1, Much of this past was recalled 
1926, the Renacimiento on May at the Argentine Film Festival 
16, 1928, the Real where Garde] | held at the Rio Hondo spa in San- 
sang many a time, on Sept. 21,/tiage del Estero this year, but the 
1929, the Ideal on March 11, 1930jretrospective atmosphere was 
(one of the first with sound equip- {marred by the undignified rumpus 


ment, and at that time a crazy | provoked there by present pro-. 


owner who lost all the coin taken |dueer Hugo del Carril, who did 
in on Saturday at Sunday’s race-/ not like the jury’s selections — or 
track, then wanted to shoot the |refusz! to make selections — for 
suppliers of sound equipment be- | awards. Del Carril objected to the 
cause he couldn't meet payments.) | jury stating there was no present 
Gradually the theatres grew, production good enough to deserve 
larger, the Opera and Rex, opened |a first prize and when motion pic- 
in 1936 and 1937, going to well | tures of the past were screened, the 


ny to open dis-| 25th anniversary. This outfit was) 





over 2,000 seats. 
The first native sound Alm, | 


“Munequitas Portenas” was made | past. 





criiics all found that nothing in the 
present eould compare with the 


Indie British Producer Differs 
Little From the Hollywood 


By SIR MICHAEL BALCON 


London. | 


It would be presumptuous to 
expound on the future of the in- 
dependent film producer in the 
United States, but as a professional 
“survivor” for something like 40 
years I feel I am qualified to com- 
ment on his future in Britain. 

This leads, at once, to the defini- 
tion of the word “independent” 
which, in my dictionary at least. 
has seven interpretations. (Inci- 
dentaliy, one of these gives the 
rather charming example: “The 
American colonies became inde- 
pendent of England.”’) 

In the last few years the word, 
like many others in the English 
language, has come to be capable 
of several different meanings. 

But the real meaning of inde- 
pendence, as far as films are con- 
cerned, is to have one’s own financ- | 
ing and be in a position to make | 
the films of one’s choice without | 
any control whatsoever from dis-| 
tributing or exhibiting interests; | 
and then paying someone to do 
the act of distribution. 

If distribution is to perform its 
true function of getting the most 
return at the least possible cost, I 
am afraid this is a Utopian con- 
ception that will not be attained | 
again. 

Strange as it may seem I regret 
some of the changes that have | 
taken place in this film industry of 
ours, including the gradual passing | 
of the studio-owning companies} 
which are not bound up in exhibi- 
tion and. distribution interests; 
those companies with their own | 
production program and their own 
producers, directors and contract 
players. Perhaps some of them 
were too large but, creatively, 
there is still a case for the pro- 
ducer with perhaps a smaller stu- 
dio and a smaller program of 
selected films. 

Things were rather different of 
course in the war and immediate 
postwar years and I doubt very 
much whether that sort of opera- 
tion could ever happen again. 





| star-studded 


It was certainly a tremendous 
source of satisfaction to train 
young directors and technicians, 
and very different as their work 
was there existed an overall some- 


| thing, call it “team spirit’ about 


the whole venture that gave it a 
personality of its own. Even if 
after a period the young techni- 
into 


cians and directors grew 
maturer craftsmen and were 
promptly persuaded away from 
the fold by other companies, Brit- 
ish or American! 

It seems therefore that inde- 
pendent production today means 
very small units depending on 


studio-owning companies with dis- 
tribution and other financial facili- 
tics. This system has its merits but 
I wish I could be satisfied that it 
arises out of a genuine desire for 
creative independence. I have a 
strong feeling that it has some- 
thing to do with taxation and 
capital gain. 

One of the biggest problems fac- 
ing independent producers today 
is that, by the time most of them 
actually go into production, they 
are exhausted by the processes 
through which they have to 
struggle. These include such items 
as dealing with artists who have 
become corporations, and with 
agents or managers who have an 
influence or power far out of pro- 
portion to the contribution they 
make to the industry. 

When producers have spent their 
time arranging individual distribu- 
tion contracts, “front” money, 
“end” money and completion 
guarantees, a large measure of 


their creative energy must be ex- | 


pended. 

The future for the independent 
producer is therefore tough. Apart 
from the problems I have touched 
on lightly, he must be utterly be- 


| wildered by the demands for what | 
I believe are colloquially known as 


“blockbusters.” Everything about 
them has got to be gilded with 
superlatives; each film has to be 
and directed. 


Notes From A Globe-Trotting Film Fan 


By DON FRIFIELD 
{Hamilton Wright Organization) 


AUSTRIA: Tremendous reception to “A Place in the Sun.” Theo- 
dore Dreiser much admired in Germany and Austria; his name could 
sell the picture even better, perhaps, then Elizabeth Taylor’s. The 
picture, in fact, was called “Eine Amerikanische Tragedie,” from the 
| title of the book. Everyone knows “An American Tragedy” as a book, 
| apparently. Tremendous applause after the picture was over—a silent, 
enrapt audience throughout. 


] 

| DENMARK: “Gone with the Wind” had not then been shown in Co- 
| penhagen—some dispute about the price of renting the film. A special 
| boat to carry people across the narrow waters to Malmo, Sweden, to 
| see the film. One chap buiit up a large business from the boat, branch- 
|ing out to other enterprises. 


|GERMANY: Went to see “All Quiet on the Western Front.” The au- 
| dience, in Munich, was almost exclusively male, about 28 years being 
the minimum ascertainable age. Probably mostly war veterans. They 
|hollered, clapped, and laughed in the right p .ces, especially where 
|Slim Somerville joked about the Kaiser. This «as dubbed in German. 
| Amazingly attentive and respectful audience, considering this film to 
|be not merely anti-war but also anti-German history. The last scene 
of the picture left the audience stunned and silent. Much applause 
when it was over, excited conversation on leaving the theatre. Ger- 
man-language version called “Am Westfront Nichts Neues.” 


FRANCE: General indifference at a Nice cinema to “Born Yester- 
day” dubbed inte French. No chance te identify with any of the char- 
acters, apparently. The only line that got a laugh was one where the 
big shot dismissed Robespierre contemptuously with the comment: 
/“Is he another one of those foreigners?” 

| IRELAND: If there is an Irish name in the cast or credits of a film, 
people cheer, whistle, and talk about it. They're proud, obviously, but 
l every Irishman will teil you, as an American, not to judge the Irish 
| by the “stage Irish” you meet in American movies. They insist they're 
| not that defiant, blustering, noisy, ungentlemanly, etc. And they're 
right. 

(Northern Ireland) Protestants though determined not to join the 
republic to the south, lined up for blocks to see “The Quiet Man” in 
Belfast, and they laughed and cheered sympathetically with the en- 
\tire picture, even where Barry Fitzgerald, when told that the Irish 
| Republican Army was no more, replied: “I can dream, can't 1?” 
|GREAT BRITAIN: Impossible lines trying to force their way into 
}a Piccadilly house to see a series of Mr. Magoo cartoons. I asked a 
| friend of mine why he was so popular. He replied (he teaches at the 
|U. of Bristol, in the west of England) that Magoo is hopeless old-fash- 
jioned, sees things entirely wrong from any modern viewpoint, but 
somehow survives through it all while normal people suffer. He thinks 
this is symbolic of Britain itself in the postwar, that British audiences 
are all for Magoo because he represents what they themselves hope. 

You need track shoes if you're at the last show of the evening. Some- 
times five minutes before the end there is a rush to leave the theatre. 
In big theatres this is almost a mob. Why? Because they play the na- 
tional anthem at the end of the evening's showings, and even patriotic 
;} Englishmen can only takeso much. There is criticism of this custonr. 
Some people think that movies are not enough of an event to merit 
| playing the national amthem. At a. British officer's club in Hamburg, 
however, everyone stood ramrod straight at the playing of the anthem. 
| I've seen similar rushing te leave the movies in Canada, where “God 
Save the Queen” is often more an annoyance than an inspiration. 
| JAPAN: Charlie Chaplin, apparently, complete with riverboat-length 
shoes, walking the streets. He was advertising a reissue of “The Gold 
Rush.” Hard to get seats for movies in Tokyo. 

Trying to get a reservation for “Funny Face,” with Fred Astaire and 
Audrey Hepburn, I was approached by a lad who called himself “num- 
ber one commission boy.” For about 10c extra I got a black market 
ticket. In Formosa this goes on also; there they call these boys “yel- 
low oxen.” The Japanese appear to love American movies—but they're 
'no slouches themselves, of course. They stress historic and even leg- 
endary themes, as in “Gate of Hell” and “Ugetsu” and “Rashomon.” 
Their less famous product, however, consists in all sorts of domestic 
comedies, with romance blossoming in ice-skating rinks, Laurel and 
Hardy pratfalls, and all sorts of slapstick. Saw lots of Japanese to help 
me as a Japanese-language student during and after the war: 
MEXICO: I was walking down the main street with my cameraman. 
Somebody asked me, “Are you a photographer.’ I answered, “Of 
course.” He then escorted me into a huge theatre, where “The Best 
Years of Our Lives” was premiered. The then president of Mexico was 
there as chief guest. Danny Kaye was there; he grabbed the presi- 
dent's sombrero for a stage appearance, sang “E] Rancho Grande” with 
a Yiddish accent. The audience loved it, not knowing that the satire 
was double—or even triple-edged. During the picture itself, the sobs 
were quite audible. They ate it up. Ditto fer another sentimental movie, 
“It's a Wonderful Life,” with James Stewart. The Latins are great on 
sentiment, no matter how heavy. (Except from this generalization the 
French who consider sentiment beneath the dignity of the audience un- 
less extremely well done. French are the most critical audience I 
know of.) 

In lower class Mexican houses, foods and candies are hawked in a 
loud voice while the film is running, quite apart from any mood being 
conveyed. I thought this a horrible, barbarous custom, unworthy of 
anyone. But I found that the Bryant theatre on 42nd St. does the same 
thing. All men are brothers, apparently, in making either a peso or a 
buck. 

NORWAY: An Oslo audience literally ate up “Annie Get Your Gun.” 
They hummed the tunes throughout, laughed in all the right places. 
Americans well-liked here. Most people in Scandinavia speak at least 
some English. The Scandinavians generally seem able to “identify” 
themselves with American films better than any other Europeans, in- 
cluding even the British. There is real liking for us in Scandinavia; 
the British are kind and decent enough, but tend to some jealousy. 
PUERTO RICO: Olivier’s “Hamlet” showed with subtitles in ordin- 
ary unpoetic, semi-literal Spanish. No attempt to keep the meter and 
beauty in translation (there is a Spanish translation of the drama). 
Open comment frem the audience, both continental American and 
Spanish-speaking that the film was “disappointing.” Subtitles general- 
ly are bad in American films sent to Spanish-speaking countries. They 
completely missed the humor in “Life with Father’ and other come- 
dies. I believe the subtitle writers themselves are not sufficiently con- 
versant with American colloquial English. 

SPAIN: No lines or queues here. You group up beforehand and then 
shove toward the cashier. You may not use arms or hands. This type 
of shoving follows the rules of soccer or association football. Need- 
|less to say, men always get in ahead of women,.a good old Spanish 
custom. All films are dubbed in Spain, the best dubbing job in Eu- 
|rope in my opinion. For this reason, monolingual Americans who wish 
|to see a movie must know someone in the American embassy or in 
one of the military bases. 

SWEDEN: I'm a language fan. To learn some Swedish, I went to 
see “Gone With the Wind” with subtitles in Swedish. Picture és called 
“Borta med Vinden” in Swedish, Audience enthralled with it. Early in 
the picture Scarlett O'Hara swoops upstairs as Rhett Butler exclaims, 
“What a woman!” From behind me a feminine voice speaking in Eng- 
lish with the accent of the early Garbo talkies: “Hvat a man!” 


| 
| 
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“All right.Go ahead with Vivian's 
contract. I’m leaving late 
tonight... I'll be in London 
first thing in the morning. 

... How?...By BOAC Jet Comet 4 

of course!” 











33 


— oA 


PERHAPS YOUR BUSINESS DEMANDS IMMEDIATE ACTION. PERSONAL SUPERVISION. TIME IS SHORT. VALUABLE. 
THEN JET FLYING IS FOR YOU. AND IF YOU INSIST ON THE VERY BEST, YOU WILL INSIST ON BOOKING BOAC! 


Comet 4’s (pure jet) leave Idlewild nightly at Britannias ( jet-prop) leave Idlewild nightly at 8 0 A [ BRITISH OVERSEAS 
e . e 











9:00 p.m. Fly nonstop to London. Arrive 6% 11:00 p.m. Fly nonstop to London. Arrive 9% 
hours later (8:45 a.m. London time). hours later (1:30 p.m. Alm time). . AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


The Industry's favourite airline 
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The British 
Broadcasting 
Corporation 


NETWORK OF THE NATION 


The BBC thanks 
The American Television Industry for 


Perry Como 
Jack Benny 
Phil Silvers 
Bob Hope 

Victor Borge 
George Burns 
Sid Caesar 
Harry Belafonte 





BOBO ONQBOROROB 
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| BBC TELEVISION 


The BBC operated the world’s first public Television Service. 


e 


The BBC now covers 98. 3°; of the total population of England, 
Scotland, Wales, Northern Ireland and the Channel Islands. 


e 


B BC transmissions can be received by ail television sets in 
the United Kingdom, 


BBC RADIO Ey 


The B BC operates three nation-wide networks. 


io 


The B BC broadcasts to the world in 43 different languages. 


oi 


There is never a second during any 24 hours in a year that 
someone, somewhere is not listening to the B BC. 


Over 8,000,000 copies of the ‘Radio Times’ are sold per week. 
Owned and published by the B B C, the‘ Radio Times’ contains 
complete programme information for ail B B C Television and 
Radio programmes in the United Kingdom. 












Groadcasting House 
LONDON, w.1 << 
England. 








630 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 20, 
N.Y. U.S.A. 








seen by vast nation-wide audiences 
on BBC Television 
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SEASON'S GREETINGS 


JULIE ANDREWS 


THEATRE ROYAL, 
DRURY LANE, 
London, W.C. 2 









































The Mark of Distinction and Success 


IS PROUD TO PRESENT ITS SELECTION OF HIGH 
QUALITY PICTURES FOR THE 1958-59 SEASON 











LES AMANTS 
PATHER PANCHALI 
THRONE OF BLOOD 
THE GREEN DEVILS OF MONTECASSINO 
THE SUN IN THE BLOOD 


(A Globs Films International-Ledice-Zodiaque Production) 


ORDERS TO KILL 


(Official British Entry ot Cannes’ Festival 1958) 


UN CONDAMNE A MORT S’EST ECHAPPE 


(Grand Prix fer the Best Film Director—Cannes’ Festive! 1957) 
(Grand Prix of the Academic du Cinema 1957 fer the Best French Picture) 
(Grand Prix de f'0.C.1.C.) 


(Victoire du Cineme 1957—Referendum Organised by “Cinemonde” 
end “Le Figere”) 

| ASCENSEUR POUR L’ECHAFAUD 

; (Grand Prix Levis Delluc) 


THE TEMPTRESS 
(Official Japenese Entry at Berlin Festival 1958) 


THE SILENT ENEMY 
HUMAN TORPEDOES 
THE WILD PARTY 

THE BATTLE OF V-1 
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DAYS OF WRATH 
ORDET 


(Gelden Lion at Venice Festival 1955) 


HARP OF BURMA 


(Grand Prix Son Giorgio at 17th Venice Festival) 


ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER 
POT-BOUILLE 
DANCE WITH ME HENRY 
BLOOD OF THE VAMPIRE 
REBECCA 
APARAJITO 


(Golden Lion at Venice Festival 1957) 





EXCLUSIVE ITALIAN DISTRIBUTORS OF 


“REPUBLIC PICTURES INTERNATIONAL CORP.” 


Home Office: ROME, ITALY — 5, VIA MARIA CRISTINA 
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iB Give my regards to Broadway 


Says Britain’s Show Biz Personality of the Year 


FRANKIE VAUGHAN 





Agent: Bernard Delfont Organisation, 
+ 34 Morris House, Manager: Paul Cave, 
Jermyn Street, 77 Chancery Lane, 
London, S.W.I. London, W.C.2. 
Telephone: HOLborn 9691-3 








Cables: Berdel, Piccy, London. 
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SYDNEY BOX ASSOCIATES, LIMITED 


A New Distribution Organisation 
Dedicated to a Firm Belief in the 


Prosperity of the Film Industry. 


42, Welbeck Street 
London, W.1. 
England 


— 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR 
| ZARIETY 


‘| and American Show Business 








from 


THE PARIS FLAGSHIP HOUSE 














1 Home of All The Top International Show Talents 


— VAUDEVILLE IS VERY MUCH ALIVE — 


Appearing in °58-’59 Season 











PLATTERS 
UL ANKA 
GEORGES BRASSEN 
GILBERT CAUD 
HILIPPE CLAY 
COLETTE RENARD 
S MARIAN 
ILLY HOLI 
GEORGE LET C 
AMALI VEZ 
RENE-LOUIS LAFFORGUE 
BAK 
NS 
irector: 
j BRUNO COQUATRIX 
8 Rue Caumartin Bruno Coquatrix will be in New York in January (at 
Paris, 9, France the Sherry-Netherlands Hotel ) and is looking forward 


TEL: OPERA 09-14 to seeing his American friends. 
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MGM BRITISH STUDIOS 





THE FIRST IN EUROPE TO MAKE A PICTURE IN 
CINEMASCOPE! 


THE FIRST IN EUROPE TO MAKE A PICTURE IN 
STEREOPHONIC SOUND! 


THE FIRST IN EUROPE 10 MAKE A PICTURE IN 
TECHNIRAMA! 


THE FIRST IN EUROPE TOMAKE A PICTURE WITH 
TODD-A.O.! 


THE FIRST 
FOR YOUR FUTURE PRODUCTIONS IN EUROPE 


Matthew Raymond A.C.A., Managing Director 


Telephone: Elstree 2000 M.G.M. British Studios Ltd., 
Telex: Metrobrit, Borehamwood, Herts. Boreham Wood, | 


Herts., England 
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OCTOBER 
5th: Jack Hylton and Crazy Gang discuss new 
ae APRIL comedy-revue “Clown Jewels,” due at the ¢ :e'5 12 99 26 
j 9th: Jack Hylton discovery and contract artiste, Victoria Palace in February, 1959. 6th: Jack ' 
~ Leonard Weir, selected to play the role of Hylton discusses new musical comedy “Mr. % ie 6 13 20 27 
“Freddy” in the London production of “My Parliament” with star comedian, Arthur — 
. Fair Lady.” 10th: “The Lady Ratlings on Askey. 7th: Jack Hylton discovery, singer Ts (ei 7 :14'21:28 
Parade” TV show placed in TAM “Top Ten.” Diane Todd selected to play Eliza Doolittle in 
. 21st: Arthur Askey starts TV comedy series the Chicago Company’s “My Fair Lady.” 10th: oy '4:8:95 22 29 
“Before Your Very Eyes.” which is placed in Jack Hylton arrives New York via Comet’s > 
«| TAM “Top Ten.” 24th: “Alfréd Marks Time” first jet flight to supervise his production of »~ '2':9 6 23 
‘ TV show in TAM “Top Ten.” “La Plume De Ma Tante.” 20th: The Jack 
aie! Hylton production of “La Plume De Ma Tante™ x (3:0 7 24 3 
4 opens at the Forrest Theatre to rave notices. i 
oie 4 8 25 ~» 


NOVEMBER ee 


MAY With: The Jack Hylton production of “La 


8th: French comic, Robert Dhery, and entire 





1 Plume De Ma Tante,” presented by David 
cast fly from Paris to London to present ex- = Merrick and Joseph Kipness, opens at the 
cerpts from their new French show, “Pommes  ~© Royal Theatre, Broadway. 12th: Critics give 
a l’Anglaise” on the Jack Hylton TV show. RAVE NOTICES to “La Plume De Ma Tarte.” 
15th: Jack Hylton secures a renewed lease of 14th: Jack Hylton obtains rights to produce 
the Adelphi Theatre on a long term basis. 19th: new musical “Mr. Parliament,” book by Don 
French comic, Robert Dhery, gives a special As ll with jal adaptations by Ted Willis, 
half-hour revue on the Jack Hylton TV show. music and lyrics by Al Hoffman and Dick 
20th: Opening of all-Negro musical comedy Manning. Arthur Askey will star. 20th: “Lady 
“Simply Heavenly” at Adelphi Theatre, pre- : Ratlings on Parade” TV show in Nielsen “Top 
sented in association with actor Laurence ; Ten.” 27th: Jack Hylton is association with 
Harvey. the Arts Theatre of London presents Italian 

i success “Devil Peter.” 























— EE _——<—= A A = emer oe ES en eee 
DECEMBER TT Ba 
is JUNE 4th: Jock tythen procente The Concert Artistes TSER 
i nntihcmeaaeiaiiaataadl 5th: The first of a new TV hour comedy series, Association’s first show “The Entertainers” 5 pegs —— 
'g 15 (22 291+ “On With The Show” starring Alan White and with some of the biggest names in Variety. 3 [<] 7/14: 24 286 + 
+—4 June Whitfield. 9th: The Hughie Green TV Sth: Jack Hylton presents TV excerpts from pen Sd ean 
9 6 2330 = show in TAM “Top Ten.” 16th: Singer, Toni = | ae eee ee on M14'8 >. 22'29\ + 
_- Dalli, heads all-star TV show to celebrate his ee ———— . irst of onten ; tt 
'40 a 24 ~* ihe success in America. 23rd: The Crazy do series aan fo Ss — Show aoe ts | 2) 9) 16! 23 30) + 
Jee a special show for Jack Hylton’s TV half singer iton with Guest Stars. 8 . tI 4 ———— 
ne 18 25° ~i* programme which is placed in TAM “Top Ten.” =| Jack Hylton, discusses plans to produce Italian wi 3:10 0724 3) + 
27th: Sheoting begins at Shepperton Studios { musical “Good Night Betty” early in New ee al Semel 
12 19 26 - | on the Jack Hylton Film Production of the Soe, ee ee bt ee ees 4'n\ 8. ~ 
—L feature film “Make Mine A Million” starring by Fe Be Rm 5 / , = 
~ associa Hughie 
6. 1320 27s | eee See Green in “Aladdin” and David Nixon in 
7 14 21.28 ~~ ; a 

















—and the following tabulations are recorded in the Hylton End-of-the-Year Diary:— 


@ Since Independent Television started, the Hylton Organisation has presented over 190 shows ranging from half-hours to 45 minute and 
hour shows. @ Over 9,000 artistes have worked in Hylton TV shows. @ Hylton TV shows have been consistently in the TAM “Top Ten” ratings. 
@ Jack Hylton’s Film Productions have pleted two feature films “Make Mine a Million” and “Clowns in Clover.” @ The biggest names in show 
business have appeared in Hylton TV shows including Arthur Askey, The Crazy Gang, Dickie Henderson, Tommy Trinder, Bestrice Lillie, 
Alfred Marks, Sally Ann Howes, Peter Ustinov, Adele Leigh, Beryl Grey, Laurence Harvey, Terry-Thomas, Stanley Holloway, 


Vera Lynn, George Jessel, Sophie Tucker, Anne Shelton, Rosalina Neri, Belita, Tony Hancock, 
Max Miller, David Nixon, Bernard Bresslaw, Alma Cogan, ete. @ The Crazy Gang shows have chalked up 
over 5,692 performances at the Victoria Palace since 1947. @ Jack Hylton’s next West End presenta- 





tion will mark his 112th preduction as an Impresario. 


lin ve anal good mites fo 


HYLTON HOUSE, 3 Savile Row, London, W.1. Phone: Regent 6711 Cobles: JAXBACK LONDON 
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PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


WALT DISNEY MUSIC CO. LTD. 


WILLIAMSON MUSIC LTD. * ACUFF ROSE PUBLICATIONS LTD. 


ANGLO-PIC MUSIC CO. LTD. AVENUE 





SHELDON MUSIC LTD. STERLING MUSIC LTD. VALANDO MUSIC CO. LTD. THE VICTORIA MUSIC 





LONDON’S 





Congratulations VARIETY 


on your 53rd ANNIVERSARY 





MUSIC CENTRE 








& Co. Ltd. 





at 


50 New Bonpb STREET. 
LONDON. W. 1. 


‘G11 “OD SONIHSITENd SISNW 





“G17 NIT839 ONIAU 


“aL1 QOOM Aunsavua 
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NEW WORLD PUB. LTD. 


EDWIN H. MORRIS & CO. LTD. MADDOX MUSIC LTD. 


—— 


JEWELL MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. LTD. FRANK MUSIC CO. LTD. 


FAMOUS-CHAPPELL LTD. COMMODORE-IMPERIAL 
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Thank You, 


Louden 


DAVID PELHAM 


144, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 












































NOW COMPLETED 


FROM THE PAGES OF ONE OF THE 
YEAR’S TOP BEST SELLERS! 


at the Top 


STARRING 


SIMONE SIGNORET ° LAURENCE HARVEY 
HEATHER SEARS 


John Braine’s savage story of lust and ambition! 
Directed by JACK CLAYTON — Produced by JOHN and JAMES WOOLF 
DISTRIBUTION IN USA BY CONTINENTAL DISTRIBUTING INC. 
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NEXT PRODUCTION 





STEWART GRANGER ° JEAN SIMMONS in 


The Night 














Screen version of Eric Ambler’s best selling novel 


WORLD DISTRIBUTION — THE RANK ORGANISATION 
Produced at Pinewood Studios 
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IN PREPARATION 





NOW SHOWING 





THE 
, BUCC 


TING Robert Shay 


ANEERS 


SAPPHIRE 


FILMS LTD WALTON STUDIOS, WALTON-ON-THAMES, SURREY, ENGLAND 




















Don Ameche ° 

Count Basie and his Orchestras e 

ps a Quartet ; TO THESE GREAT 

Bob Crosby ‘ AMERICAN ARTISTES AND ORCHESTRAS 
- " , 7 TE APPR " : T 

Duke Ellington and his Orchestra ° WHO HAVE APPEARED FOR US IN 

Al Fisher and Lou Marks ° GREAT BRITAIN AND THROUGHOUT EUROPE 

Ella Fitzgerald ’ DURING 1958 

Charlie Gracie = AND TO THEIR AGENTS AND 

~ Al Hibbler : PERSONAL MANAGERS 
J. J. Johnson & Kai Winding 5 AND PARTICULARLY 


NORMAN GRANZ’ 


“Ia77 at the Philharmonic” JACK GREEN OF WILLARD ALEXANDER, INC. 





Glenn Miller Orchestra M WE SEND SINCERE GREETINGS FOR A 
James Melton and Company e VERY PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR 
Peters Sisters ° DURING WHICH WE HOPE TO MEET AGAIN 
Marvin Rainwater ° 
Trudy Richards . 
Paul Robeson : 
The Treniers _ 
Sarah Vaughan . HAROLD DAVISON LIMITED 
Muddy Waters EROS HOUSE, 29-31 REGENT STREET 
e Henny Youngman 1 LONDON, S.W.1 © GREAT BRITAIN 
. e ables: HARDAV, LONDON ©® Telephone: REGENT 1437/8/9 
Florian ZaBach ’ 









































GREETINGS 


From 





| LEW & LESLIE GRADE 











TO ALL OUR FRIENDS 
IN AMERICA 


| 


Especially Those At 


| GENERAL ARTISTS 
CORPORATION 








239 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
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Best Wishes From 


HUGH HASTINGS 


Author of 


“SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO” 
“BLOOD ORANGE” 
“PINK ELEPHANTS”, Etc. 
ERIC GLASS LTD. 


28, BERKELEY SQUARE Mayfair 7162 (4 lines) 
LONDON W.1 Cables: Blancheric, London 























| GROSS-KRASNE, LTD 


| Producers of 


“GLENCANNON” 


Starring 


THOMAS MITCHELL 








In Preparation 


“FATE” 


203 Regent Street 
London, W.1. 
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ANNA DEERE WIMAN 


Productions Ltd. 


31, Dover Street 
London, W.1 
HYDe Park 2760 
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BERNARD DELFONT 











sends SEASON 3 
GREETINGS 


TO ALL HIS FRIENDS & BUSINESS 
ASSOCIATES IN THE UNITED STATES 


BERNARD DELFONT °* MORRIS HOUSE °¢ — 1-5 Jermyn St., London, S.W.1 
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In 1958, CCC produced 20 films of its own in addition to four coproductions. That makes 
CCC one if not the biggest European film producing company. 
Now in production: 


“THE TIGER OF ESCHNAPUR” and “THE INDIAN TOMB” 


Directed by FRITZ LANG. Starring DEBRA PAGET. 
This year, CCC has a total of 20 films on its agenda. Here are some of its top productions: 


“GRAND HOTEL” 
After Vicky Baum’s world-famous novel. 
Directed by CURTIS BERNHARDT 
With O. W. FISCHER, HEINZ RUEHMANN and other European top stars. 


*100 MEN AND A GIRL” 
Starring CATERINA VALENTE 


“DANGEROUS YEARS” 
Directed by HELMUT KAEUTNER ‘ 
Starring RUTH LEUWERIK 
“THE BRAVE SOLDIER SCHWEJK” 
Adapted from J. Hasek’s world-famous novel. 
Starring HEINZ RUEHMANN 
“PEOPLE IN CAGE” 
Starring O. W. FISCHER and JAMES MASON 





The CCC owns the biggest and most modern studios in Europe. Its facilities 
consist of seven stages on a compound comprising 35,000 square metres and 
situated on a lake. The studios have been equipped with all technical 
novelties, including installations for underwater shooting in a particularly 
large (1,350 square metres) stage. CCC is operating all through the year 
and always ready to rent its facilities to guest companies. 


CCC-FILM ARTUR BRAUNER 


er in- . pandau ler aengerte aumsirasse 
Berlin-Spandau, Verlaengerte Daumst 16 
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A famous name throughout the world, 
Elstree Studios cover 27 acres in the 

heart of British filmland, 15 miles from 
London. Seven sound stages, equipped with 
the most modern production installations 
maintain a constant flow of major films. 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
CINEMAS LIMITED 


The most important cinema circuit in 
Britain. Three hundred and forty-nine. 
cinemas with a seating capacity of over half 
a million. Constantly maintained by the’ 
installation of every modern method of film 
presentation and always aware of the 
complete necessity of providing the public 
with the finest in entertainment. 


A.B.C. TELEVISION 


LIMITED 


Serving 20} million people in the North 
and Midlands. Reaches a larger 
simultaneous audience than any other 
programme company.) 


PATHE LABORATORIES 


LIMITED 


Specialists in all types of 35 and l6mm 
black and white printing and processing 
and 16mm Kodachrome. 35mm 
blow-ups from l6mm. 8mm. from 
35mm. High quality tele-recording. 
Processing. Printing and sound transfer. 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
ELSTREE STUDIOS 














































































































































































































ASSOCIATED 
BRITISH-PATHE LIMITED 


Distribution 

The Pathe Cockerel appears on the credit 
titles of many of Britain’s most successful 
motion pictures. In particular it appears 
on productions coming from Associated 
British Studios at Elstree and from Allied 
Artists in Hollywood. 

It also signifies the world-wide 
distribution of Pathe News covering 
more than 80 countries every 

week; Pathe Pictorial; the A.K.C. 
Newsreel and Astra Gazette 

together with Documentary, Educational 
and Industrial Films and Film Strips. 






Production 

Pathe House Is the home of Pathe News- 
Britain’s No. | Newsreel and of Pathe 
Pictorial, the only weekly film magazine 
in color in the world. The output also 
includes Industrial, Educational and 
Documentary Films, as well as many 
filmed programmes specially made for 
Television. The Pathe Studio in Wardour 
Street is the only studio in the heart 

of London's Film Industry. It produces 
many of the most ambitious and 
popular TV. Commercial Productions. 


PATHE EQUIPMENT LIMITED 





Pathe Equipment is the sole United 
Kingdom agent for Dawsons (Seating) Ltd, 
for Rapid Cleaners: joint agents for 
Philips Projection and Sound Equipment. 
It is the main sales agent for Uniform and 
General Services Co. Ltd., and the sole 
distributors of Ross Picture Projection 
Equipment. 


The ASSOCIATED BRITISH GROUP 
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Greetings From 


PHILIP KING 


Author of 


SEE HOW THEY RUN 
ON MONDAY NEXT 
SAILOR BEWARE, Etc. 


(In Collaboration with Falkand Cary) 





In Preparation: 


HORNETT’S NEST 
MILK AND HONEY 


Sole Management— 

ERIC GLASS LTD. 

28 Berkeley Square 
London W.1 








Mayfair 7162 (4 Lines) 
Cables: Blancheric, London 























ee | 


A REAL LIVE AMERICAN 

MUSIC PUBLISHER WHO Burcuer’s Fim DistrisuTors Lp. 
iS INTERESTED IN (JACK M. PHILLIPS & W. G. CHALMERS) 
REPRESENTING THE 


DAVID TOFF MUSIC 
PUBLISHING Co. Ltd. 


AND THE FILMUSIC INDEPENDENT 
PUBLISHING Co. Ltd. PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 

IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA q 


WE PUBLISH MATERIAL BY SUCH WELL 
KNOWN WRITERS AS WILLIAM ALWYN, 
MICHAEL CARR, TOMMIE CONNOR, 
PHILIP GREEN, RUSS HAMILTON, ARCHIE 
LEONARD, MANTOVANI, HANS MAY, 
CLIFTON PARKER, ERIC SPEAR, etc. etc. 


175, Wardour St., 
ie ce, London, W. 1. 
22 DENMARK ST. (Gerrard 7282) 


LONDON WC. 2 
ENGLAND 
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On 
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From LION INTERNATIONAL FILMS LTD 











FIRST GROUP 
The Man Upstairs 


Virgin Island 


Behind the Mask 


Honeymoon 











Room at the Top 
Cariton-Browne of the F.O. 
Danger Within 

Make Mine a Million 

Bridal Path 


Broth of a Boy 





Lion International Films Ltd, 


Telephone ; Gerrard 0224-8 
BROADWICK HOUSE : BROADWICK ST: LONDON W.1: ENGLAND Cables ; Resby, Londo 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE: MICHAEL B. BROMHEAD 


SUITE 2010 150) BROADWAY, NEW YORK Telephone: 
LAckawoana 4-3351 
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MOSS’ EMPIRES LTD. 


CRANBOURN MANSIONS, CRANBOURN ST., 
CHAIRMAN MANAGING DIRECTOR 
TING PRINCE LITTLER cee LO N D O | VAL PARNELL 


THE LARGEST GROUP OF LIVE THEATRES IN THE WORLD 

























To 


Be NB a MA Na gate Nala 


weccecee A Vital New Film Force 
BRITANNIA FILM DISTRIBUTORS LTD. 


(Joint Managing Directors: STEVEN PALLOS & JOSEF SOMLO) 


Sponsoring Pictures with International Appeal, 
Announce Completion of Their First Production. 


“SUBWAY IN THE SKY” 


STARRING 


VAN JOHNSON and HILDEGARDE NEFF 


Directed by MURIEL BOX 

















U.K. Distribution in association with BRITISH LION FILMS LTD. 
WORLD SALES BRITANNIA FILM DISTRIBUTORS LTD. 
10 GREEN STREET LONDON, W.1 
Tel: MAYfair 6863-5 Telegrams: PENDENNIS, LONDON 























TIVOLI CIRCUIT AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. 


GORDON C. COOPER, General Manager 


Presenting: THE FINEST IN INTERNATIONAL VARIETY REVUE IN THE SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE 


Current Attractions: 


TIVOLI THEATRE, Melbourne TIVOLI THEATRE, SYDNEY 
The New French Follies, “PLEASURES OF PARIS” The Rhythmic Revue, “ROCKING THE TOWN” 
Featuring Featuring 
SABRINA WINIFRED ATWELL 
SYD and MAX HARRISON, THE ANDREA DANCERS, MORECAMBE and WISE, GASTON PALMER, THE TWO EARLS, 
HORRIE DARGIE QUINTET, BILLY BAXTER, MISTIN JUNIORS, ROSS and HOWITT, THE REES PUPPETS, TRIO SYLVERKINGS, 
EDIT JUHASZ, MARTIN CLARKE, NICOLI BROTHERS, DANCING BOYS LORRAINE BRANSGROVE, BEVERLY URQUHART, 
TIVOLI SHOW GIRLS AND MODELS and the FAMOUS TIVOLI! BALLET DANCING BOYS and the FAMOUS TIVOLI BALLET 





LEW AND LESLIE GRADE LIMITED GENERAL ARTISTS CORPORATION 
640 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., USA 











European Representative: Eddie Jarrett American Representative: Eddie Elkort | 


Regent House, 235 Regent Street, London, W.!. 
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LESLIE FREWIN 


THE ENTERTAINMENTS DIVISION OF 
THE LESLIE FREWIN ORGANIZATION LIMITED 


Britain’s Largest and Most Successful Independent PUBLIC RELATIONS Company 


HERE REVIEWS A CROSS-SECTION OF SHOW BUSINESS ACCOUNTS DURING THE PAST TWELVE MONTHS 


@ THE PHENOMENALLY successFuL JUDY GARLAND SHOW, pominion THEATRE, LONDON. 
e THE LIBERACE Lonpon PALLADIUM SEASON. 


e THE JERRY LEWIS Lonpon PALLADIUM SEASON. 


e THE HARRY BELAFONTE ritisH stace AND TV APPEARANCES 


© THE GALA OPENING AND P.R. CAMPAIGN FoR - THE TALK OF THE TOWN’ (1onnon niproprome) 
EUROPE’S LARGEST AND MOST BEAUTIFUL THEATRE-RESTAURANT (Dir.: Charles Forte, Bernard Delfont, Robert Nesbitt) 


@ THE GREAT BRITAIN TOUR OF THE LONE RANGER. 


@ THE LAUNCHING AND P.R. CAMPAIGN FOR NATIONAL THEATRES’ CINEMIRACLE system 


ann ‘WINDJAMMER.’ 
@ THE BRITISH PERSONAL APPEARANCE TouR OF ziv’s THE CISCO KID (ouNcaN RENALDO) 


@ THE LONDON CHRISTMAS SEASON OF WYATT EARP (Hucu o'sriaAn) 


M.G.M) FOR PRODUCER 
RAYMOND STROSS 


@ THE COMPLETE CAMPAIGNS FOR BRITAIN’S TWO TOP-GROSSING MOVIES OF 1958. 
® Publicity Campaigns for Many U.S. and Continental Stars Including 
HILDEGARD NEFF, ROBERT MITCHUM, ALAN KING, HERB SHRINER, Etc. 


@ The European Campaigns for Many Television Series Including ZIV TV PROGRAMS, TV SERIES FOR THE 
JACK WRATHER ORGANIZATION as Well as Campaigns for Such Eminent Firms as TECHNICOLOR and Many Others. 


@ THE WORLD PUBLICITY FACILITIES FOR ROBERT MITCHUM’S THE ANGRY HILLS ‘ 


Public Relations Specialists to International Show Business 


THE LESLIE FREWIN ORGANIZATION LIMITED 


International Public Relations Associates 


48, BERKELEY SQUARE, MAYFAIR, LONDON, ENGLAND 














eae er 





Telephones: GROSVENOR 7671-2, 2324, 2020, 6477 Cables: BERKLIWIN, LONDON 
PARIS, 8(e): 146, Avenue Des. Champs Elysees (Tel. Elysees 15-89) ROME: VIA SARDEGNA 43 (Tel. 479,316) 
—— = 














Fijtythird QYARTETY Anniversary 


UBRAVO! BRAVO! BRAVO! 


ER CURTAIN CALL 
s, AND CURTAIN CALL AFT $s 
are LAST NIGHT'S WEST END OPENING ;..... Daily Express 


HN SLATER emice |JOAN MILLER| 
| LITTLER | ANDREE MELLY 


presents 


ir. x {ti Pa ‘ 3 l * 4 
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"HAROLD SCOTT LLOYD RECKORD 


| JOYCE HOWARD RICHARD WALTER 
Directed by PETER COTES Settings by HUTCHINSON SCOTT 


Currently at the NEW THEATRE, London 
T 


Season's Greetings 


























Congratulations 


From 


FRANCIS, pn 


| . 
DAY & HUNTER LTD. | Daniel M. Angel 
B. FELDMAN & CO. LTD. | 


1957 “Reach For the Sky” | 


ROBBINS MUSIC | 1958 “Sheriff of Fractured Jaw” 
CORPORATION LTD. 


With Offices Throughout Europe 


a rae a pein ee re or 


inion 














ROYALTY HOUSE, 
Companies in the Affiliated Music Publishers Ltd. Group 72 DEAN STREET, 


! 1 New York Representative, AL KOHN, Tel: JU 2-3700 LONDON W.1. 
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S. A. GORLINSKY 


presents 


THREE WEST END HITS 


PAT KIRKWOOD HUBERT GREGG 


“CHRYSANTHEMUM” 


A New Musical 


PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE 





















IN ASSOCIATION WITH THE ROBIN FOX PARTNERSHIP 


BRIAN REECE 


“TUNNEL OF LOVE” 


NOW IN ITS SECOND YEAR 


APOLLO THEATRE 





IN ASSOCIATION WITH THE ROBIN FOX PARTNERSHIP 


MIRIAM KARLIN 
HUGH PADDICK RON MOODY 


“FOR ADULTS ONLY” 


A New Revue 


STRAND THEATRE 




















S. A. GORLINSKY LTD., Tol: HYDE PARK 9158 


35, DOVER STREET, Cables: GORLINSKY, LONDON 
LONDON, W. 1. 
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For your pleasure 
and entertainment 


AL BURNETT 


presents 














tonpon’s PREMIER THEATRE RESTAURANT 
400 Seater Presenting TWICE NIGHTLY 
EUROPE’S MOST EXCITING FLOORSHOW 
RESTAURANT # SESS SSS ES PEE SEES SSE ESS SESE SSS SS Si 8h 


oil, 40 JERMYN STREET The STORK ROOM 

















LONDON, S.W.1. 
99 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1. 


FORMER MASONIC DINING ROOM OF THE ’ . 
ROYAL HOUSEHOLD BRIGADE LODGE World's Most Famous Meeting Place of the Stars 


LONDON'S MOST ELEGANT RESTAURANT : SERRE etn 


ZODIAC COCKTAIL BAR Pes ncuntramenyr 


40 JERMYN STREET, LONDON S.W.1. for continuous food service 
former MASONIC TEMPLE of the NOON THRU MIDNIGHT 
ROYAL HOUSEHOLD BRIGADE LODGE LOWEST PRICES IN LONDON'S 
THE MOST STATELY RENDEZYOUS WEST END 


IN LONDON 











PETER SAUNDERS 


LONDON, 
ENGLAND 




















er eee C O “ T U M I E R S in the World—1790 


L&H. NATHAN 


OF LONDON 
During 1958 Many Thousands of Costumes for:— 
“JOHN PAUL JONES” @ “THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE” @ “INN OF THE SIXTH HAPPINESS” 
“THE SHERIFF OF FRACTURED JAW” @ “FIRST MAN INTO SPACE,” Ete. 


Also for “Robin Hood,” “William Tell’? and Many Other T.V. Productions 





High Quality & First Class Service to All American & European Producers & Designers 
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from 


AMERICA’S STILL UNKNOWN 
ACTOR-SINGER, WELL KNOWN 
ON THE CONTINENT AND NOW 


IN GREAT BRITAIN AFTER A 
FIRST ENGLISH SPEAKING FILM 


“PASSPORT TO SHAME,” 
WITH AMERICAN MAJOR FILM 
COMPANY PROJECTS IN THE 
OFFING ... 


EDDIE CONSTANTINE 
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CARINEI and. 
CIOVANNINI 


present 





their hit musical comedy 


“TRAPEZIO 
sr Lisistrala 


~ 
IS) (A TRAPEZE FOR LYSISTRATA ) 








J ARIETY “Garinei and Giovannini have another hit with this 


elegant and amusing presentation ... a successful example of their 
attempt to liberate the Italian musical comedy from its decades of 
stereotyped vaudeville, giving it in turn a fresher, tastefully plotted 


piece much in the American manner. Could make okay film material.” 


MESSAGGERO, Rome “In this musical comedy by Garinei and Giovannini we 
find those factors usually lacking in the musical stage: a keen sense of proportions, 
taste at all times, parody which knows its limits, humor which avoids the obvious 
and banal; a show therefore, which is bolstered by verve and intelligence and which 
has resulted in a full and open success .. .” 


CORRIERE DELLA SERA, Milan “The success of this show by Garinei and 
Giovannini is full and unconditioned. Many curtain calls ended both # st and 
second acts. The authors were repeatedly calied on to take a bow .. .” 


music: GORNI KRAMER 
sets & costumes: COLTELLACCI 
dances: DONALD SADDLER 

e 


GARINEI & GIOVANNINI 


Via Beccaria - 18 ROME, 
Viale Glorioso - 18 ITALY 


EPOCA, Milan “Garinei and Giovannini have succeeded in staging the most 
amusing situations, the funniest lines, the most unexpected complications; and since 
Kramer's music, Coltellacci’s sets and costumes, and Donald Saddler’s choreography 
are likewise 3 winning factors, the uncondi- 
tioned success .. .” 






show easily becomes a full, absolute 
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Ralph Bellamy’s Rebuttal 


Continued from page 176 


Baskervilles” instead of holding a} 
press reception at one of the usual 
ritzy hotels it took over “The 
Sherlock Holmes” saloon which is 
decked out in the period of the 
master dick and with relics of No. 1| 
Baker Street. | basis of 30° to 100°% of the cast, , 
| depending on the size of the cast. 

It should be noted, too, that 
there are a great number of ex- 
| patriated British actors in our 
| American talent pool. Unit or es- 
| tablished companies may come in 
| fairly freely on a basis of their 
| being institutional or of having 











British Very ‘Stunty’ Nowadays 


— es Continued from page 177 


sinking some years ago were ob- in a lounge suit). And, for the} 
vious copy at the preem of “A — nang ty we B annem ae iL... ___ Still More Tieups | 
Night to Remember.” The Irish Criterion restaurant turned into} Never have the publicity boys 
comedy “She Wouldn’t Say No”|the equivalent of an Army mess| been more conscious of the value 
was given an uplift in interest | canteen. But with better food. of wooing the press. Serializations 
with an Irish wishing well in the 


These were some of the high-|@nd “books of the film” are top 
foyer, while “Ice Cold in Alex” 


‘ : ; | gimmicks and they've been planted 
light preems that have helped to) with shrewd eyes on the big cir- 























This is Equity'’s position and the 
reasons for it. It is not a defense. 
It is a round, unvarnished tale 
delivered in the interest of clarity, 
without Sherek’s ingenious distor- 
tions. 

Ideally, all creative and cul- 
tural forms should have free in- 
terchange. But each country has 








had a preem which was noteworthy | enliven the first night scene, but! eyjations, The Daily Express has| Played intact for a period of time. | its own procedures according to its 
for a lager party rather than cham-| they were by no means the only| proved a very fruitful source, and | This is the American Equity philos-| economic and social needs, Just 
pagne. way in which the big drum was/ jumped in with angled versions of | ophy and it is working successfully | as all pursuits must adjust when 

it aie See lees teres Gal « inal Gee Gale ee ee ee Oe 
epuple 4 eee Sees "oe and the tv programs. Like the one/of which had wide readings. The| At the moment, there are 41| In the face of economic and 
Goddess” (attended by author/ which 20th-Fox held in connection| Evening News did a good job| alien actors appearing in the U:S.,| ht dies tem te 


Paddy Chayefsky) and “Pal Joey” 
also received this space-filling 
treatment. So did “Cowboy” and 
this was followed by a swell party 
in which everybody turned up in 
Wild West costume (except Jack 











with “Inn of the Sixth Happiness.” 
Scribes were flown by helicopter 
over the Elstree studio lot which, 
for the film, had been turned into 
a Chinese village. Later the guests 
sat down to Chinese food for lunch. 











British’s “I Was 


on Associated 

Monty's Double. 
All this is showmanship. Some 

pays off and some doesn’t. 

| But what seems crazy, short- 

sighted, expensive and often down- 


plus the Old Vic and “La Plume 
de Ma Tante” companies. For the 
first nine months of 1958, there 


| were 139 British alien actors work- | 
ing in this country, including the | 


Old Vic. There are now 76 Amer- 


best we can do is to bring about 
the greatest good for the greatest 
number. This is what both Brit- 
ish and American Equity kave tried 
to do. The result would seem to 


Palance, the cowboy star, who hap- When Hammer Productions} °*: oo ae Ree ‘ aiid : - 
pened to be in rene he aunes launched “The Hound of the|sht irritating are some of the/ ican aliens appearing in the Brit-| be that England and the U.S. get 
; |“‘teaser” gimmicks, which must ish theatre, including the “West! the best of each other’s theatre. 
= — | cost a dime or two, and might set | Side Story” company. In fact, actors and playwrights in- 
up sales resistance against a film./ If it is Sherek’s intention to! creasingly enjoy reputations on 
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GREETINGS FROM AUSTRALIA 


LEW and LESLIE GRADE 


AGENCY 











THEATRICAL AGENTS 


Also Available to 
| Represent — Manage — Distribute T.V. FILMS 


All Enquiries to Mr. Stanley Redfern, 
Lew & Leslie Grade Agency Pty. Ltd., 
331 Castlereagh Street, Sydney, New South Wales, Australia 


| Cables—Celeb Sydney 


PTY. LTD. 














20th-Fox has quite a record for 
banging the big drum. They are 
behind the annual London Soho 
Fair, which sponsors a_ beauty 


queen who gets a film test (and, | 
maybe, a stairway to the stars) and, | 
in Soho Square, they run an annual | 


exhibition of film stills which help 
to keep the word “pictures” in 
front of potential customers. 


| How, then, could 20th have fallen 


for the stunt whereby all critics, on 
opening an envelope in the morn- 
ing, found a large, elastic-wound 
fly swooping across the room? Why 
should United Artists have both- 


ered to try and impress newspaper- | 


| men with paperweights shaped like 
|}a Viking’s head? Why were all 
| press invites for the preem of “The 
| Naked and the Dead” solemniy 
| delivered by a “soldier” in a jeep, 
| with instructions that he must be 
| photographed delivering the limp 


| little briefs? (Beating the big drum | 
jis one thing—tapping optimistical- | 


| ly with a wet sponge on a window 
| is another.) 


Well, this is a swift look at how | 
British flacks have been trying to | 


sell films. The answer’s in the box- 
office, as always. 


create international friction by em- 
broiling the two Equities, he has 


both sides of the Atlantic. But of 
course this may not be to the 


chosen obvious ground. But we | personal advantage of international 


| won't take the signal. We under-| producers who might profit from 


stand each 
most cordial relations. 


other and have the less costly production in one coun- 


try for presentation in the other. 
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YE OLDE HOME 


OLIVELLIT’S 


35 Store St., London, W. C. 1. 


Now a Modern One! 
With Whispering Music, Soft Lights and Good Food 


MAKE IT AGAIN YOUR RENDEZVOUS 


Mamma and Pappa Olivelli will receive you with a smile, 
Whilst Mr. Charles Anthony attends to your 
comfort and service. 
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Williamson-Tait Showmanship 
Spans All of Show Business 


By HARALD 


A. BOWDEN 


(Executive Director, J. C. Williamscn Ltd.) 


Sydney. 
The J. C. Williamson story now 


in 
should provide a fascinating chap- 
ter in the History of the Stage 
in Australia. J. C. Williamson 
founded an Australian organiza- 
tion that at various times has op- 
erated in Britain and America, 
controlled South Africa and had 


Companies touring India and the} 


Far East; owned or held leases of 
theatres in all States of the Com- 
monwealth and New Zealand, was 
one of the pioneers of the mo- 
tion picture industry in Aus- 
tralia, has presented high class 
vaudeville and brought to Aus- 
tralia countless famous theatrical 
stars, in addition to celebrated 
concert artists. 

Surviving an early Australian 
bank crash, two World Wars and 
one of the greatest financial de- 
pressions in the world’s history 
the Williamson Firm still remains 
the largest legitimate theatrical 
enterprise in the southern hemis- | 
phere, and yet at no time has the 
“Firm” had a monopoly of the the- 
atrical business in Australia, a 
statement which they challenge 
anyone to refute. 

Even a brief precis of the vast 
activities of the Williamson Firm | 
over the 80-odd years that have 
elapsed since the founder of the 
“Firm” arrived in Australia would 


the process of being written | 


! Australia in 1879 with 


be impossible to crowd into a lim- 
ited space. 

It was in 1874 that the young 
| American actor and his first wife 
Maggie Moore, of beloved memo- 
{ry, arrived in Australia, with a 
| few pieces of scenery and 2 manu- 
|script for a play which they had 
bought from an old miner who 
dabbled in playwriting. The play 
“Struck Oil,” which in those days 
proved very successful, laid the 
|foundation of a substantial nest 
egg for the popular couple. 

After playing in Australia for a 
long period, Mr. & Mrs. William- 
son conquered fresh fields and 
pastures new by taking their play 
to India, on to England, and tour- 
ing America prior to returning to 
the rights 
of the Gilbert & Sullivan Opera 
“H. M. S. Pinafore” and a contract 
in their carpet bag for any suc- 
ceeding operas that the then up 
and coming author and compo- 
ser should write. 

Starting off by injuncting sev- 


/eral “pirated” productions of “Pin- 


afore,” Williamson and Maggie 
Moore gave their opening per- 
formance at Sydney Theatre Roy- 
al on Nov. 15, 1879, both of them 
playing leading roles. 

(J. C. Williamson died in 1913 in 
Paris and is buried in Chicago 
(his birthplace). 

Williamson 


firmly established 


{himself in this country and short- 
ly after his return entered into 
|partnership with George Mus- 
|grove and Arthur Garner, form- 
|}ing what became known as “The 
| Triumvirate” and for a period of 
j}about 10 years this partnership 
|brought to Australia a galaxy of 


stars and presented many spec- 
tacular productions. 
- Many Ins & Outs — | 


When “the Triumvirate” dis- 
solved partnership on account of 
George Musgrove desiring to re- 
main in London for a consider- 
able period, Williamson carried on 
with Arthur Garner, but after a 
few years Garner retired, and 
George Musgrove returned from 
abroad and again joined William- 
son. However, this partnership 
broke up over a misunderstanding 
regarding the London production 
of “The Belle of New York” which 
Musgrove presented without de- 
claring his Australian partner in 
on the venture. 

This was in 1900 and Williamson 
earried on for four years until in 
1904 a Proprietary Company was 
formed in which Williamson re- 
tained 50° and George Tallis and 


Gustave Ramaciotti each had a 
25° interest. In 1911 came the 
amalgamation of “The Firm” with 


Clarke & Meynell. Meantime, the 


Tait Brothers were bringing to 
Australia famous concert artists 
and in 1916 boldly entered the 


legitimate field in opposition to 
“the Firm,” establishing themselves 
with 


the successful play “Peg o’ 
My Heart,” having tested a tour 
timate theatre early with a tour 


of the famous Harry Lauder. 


In 1920 the Taits were ap- 


|proached to join Williamsons, and 
all the Tait Bro@hers became Man- 
aging Directors in association with 
George Tallis, who later became 
Sir George. With the retirement 
of Sir George Tallis in 1931, the 
Taits took over supreme control of 
J. C. Williamson Ltd. and “the 
Firm” today, following the demise 
of E. J. Tait and John H. Tait is 
controlled by Sir Frank Tait and 


Mr. J. Nevin Tait (London), the 
;executive directors being Harald 
Bowden (Sydney) and Claude 


Kingston (Melbourne). 

There was a critical period in 
the affairs of the old “Firm” when 
in 1938, Sir George Tallis and 
Arthur Allen realized on their 
large share holdings, and a Com- 
pany was formed to take over the 
Williamson Ltd. leases of the thea- 


tres in Australia and New Zea- 
land. This was called The Aus- 
tralian New Zealand Theatres 


Ltd., distinct from J. C. William- 
son Ltd. who were the landlords. 
However, less than 12 months later 


the Tait Family were invited to 
come in and “save the day,” the 
shares of the A. & N. Z. Theatres 


were purchased and the producing 
Company received its present title 
of J. C. Williamson Theatres Ltd., 
—J. C. Williamson Ltd. still being 
the parent Company. 


Storehouse of Past 


Williamson Library at William- 
son House, adjoining the Theatre 
Royal is a storehouse of nostalgic 
memories of plays and players pre- 
sented over a period of more than 
80 years. Pages and pages of fam- 
ous names and manuscripts, some 
still in the original handwriting 
of the Authors, fill shelf upon 
shelf. It would take up too much 











NOW IN FULL OPERATION 


ARDMORE FILM STUDIOS 


BRAY CO. WICKLOW IRELAND 


(20 MINUTES FROM DUBLIN CITY) 


20,000 SQUARE FEET Ld 


THREE FULLY EQUIPPED SOUND STAGES 


ONE WITH CENTRE TANK 
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space to particularize the great 
Artists who have visited Aus- 
tralia under the Williamson ban- 
| ner. 


The 1957 season resulted in one 

“the Firm's” most successful 
years. At the commencement of 
ithe year Roger Livesey and Ursu- 
jla Jeans were continuing their 
|very big success in “The Reluc- 
|tant Debutante”; the Gilbert & 
}Sullivan Company created fresh 
|records for these Savoy Operas in 
Australia and New Zealand, while 
ithe New Year started off with an 
all-Australian cast in the highly 
{successful American musical play 
i\“The Pajama Game.” The Boro- 
|/vansky Ballet organized by Wil- 
liamsons on account of The Edu- 
cation in Musie & Dramatic Arts 
Society added the full length 
“Swan Lake” to the extensive rep- 
ertoire, with enormous success, 
the high light of the Ballet sea- 
son being the short visit of the 
famous Dame Margot Fonteyn, 
thus completing a cycle for Wil- 
liamsons who had _ previously 
brought to Australia Dame Ade- 
laide Genee and the incomparable 








Anna Pavlova. The Borovansky 
Ballet still maintains its high 
standard with brilliant perform- 


ances by the premiere Ballerinas 


Peggy Sager, Kathleen Gorham, 
and the recently arrived Elaine 
Fifield, the latter after her suc- 


eess at Convent Garden. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-eight 
with the impact of television af- 
fecting theatres generally ‘but 
more apparent in the Motion Pic- 
ture field), showed business gen- 
erally but did not affect the legi- 
timate stage when the legitimate 
stage had something to offer. 
‘Louisillo” with his Spanish Dance 
troupe was a tremendous success, 
and after a quiet start the New 
York City Ballet Company proved 
very successful. The opening was 
affected by the illness of Maria 
Talichief and the fact that Eglev- 
sky danced but one week out of a 
16-week scheduled season. Cities 
have unanimously acclaimed the 
company and their modern ap- 
proach to ballet and Diana 
Adams, Patricia Wilde, Nicholas 
Magallanes and Jacques D’Am- 
boise came into popularity. 





New Company Formed To 
| Service Japan, 0’Seas 
| With Show Biz Units 


Tokyo. 

A new company has been formed 
to provide services in the enter- 
tainment fields for the two-way 
traffic between Japan and Over- 
seas areas. Partners in the organi- 
zation, to be known as Interna- 
tional Entertainment Services, are 
George Thomas Folster and Mi- 
chael| Lombardi. They will pro- 
duce, package and book Japanese 
shows for export and perform 
liaison services for incoming 
troupes, popular performers, con- 
cert artists and picture units. 

Folster and Lombardi feel that 
with proper promotion and han- 
dling, interest abroad in Japanese 
entertainment can be cultivated to 
a high pitch. While much nego- 
tiating has been done in recent 
years to send Japanese shows over- 
seas, most of them were thwarted 
with both parties remaining at op- 
posite ends of the bargaining table. 
IES will endeavor to bring such 
interests together. 
| Regarding reverse traffic, both 
| believe that in the past, especially 
| where film units are concerned, the 
| problem has been that the various 
| services had to be contracted in- 
| dividually and at fluctuating prices. 
| TES will offer all of the required 
|personnel and facilities in one 
| package and at published rates. In 
response to the most obvious prob- 
| lem, lack of studio space, the new 
}company plans to build three 
sound stages in Tokyo suburbs. 
| Folster was NBC bureau chief in 
the Far East for 15 years and is 
now Japan rep for over 300 U.S., 
|European and South American 
|song publishers and performing 
rights societies. 
| Lombardi made two overseas 
tours with Azuma Kabuki Dancers 
|and Musicians as special adviser, 
|He also was technical adviser on 
| filming of ‘Teahouse of the August 
| Moon” (MGM) in Japan. He had 
been a Japanese language officer 
jin the U.S. Army. He leaves on 








Joint Managing Directors: 
LOUIS ELLIMAN 
EMMET DALTON 





Telephone: BRAY: 2971 
Studio Manager: P. L. KENDRICK 


a six-week -verseas tour during 
which he will attempt to book the 
Azuma troupe again and interest 
foreign producers and impresarios 
to either bring their productions to 
Japan or come here to produce for 
pictures or tv. 
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Big New Sound of Music Biz 
Is Stereo, Seen as Major Hypo 


By HERM SCHOENFELD 


The big new sound in the 1958 
music business is stereophonic. 

Just 10 years after the introduc- 
tion of the slow-speed platters rev- 
olutionized the disk biz back in 
1948, the industry began gearing 
for another radical improvement 


in the ever-evolving art of sound | 


reproduction in the home. 

The stereo movement began last 
year when the disk industry needed 
a new peg for merchandising, a 
new hypo for sales. For the first 
time in a decade, the disk biz’s 
total take for 1958 was expected to 
mark.a decline from the previous 
year. The steady upswing of the 
disk boom, which saw industry 
sales soaring from about $80,000,- 
006 annually at the end of the war 
to some $350,000,000 in 1957, ta- 
pered off sharply last year in a 
dip that may drop the industry's 
gross back to $300,000,000. 

The causes for the dip were 
directly traceable to the recession 
that hit the general economy with} 
the a wave of fear early last year. | 
As a luxury item, disks were among | 
the first commodities to feel the | 
pinch. In industrial centres like 
Detroit and Cleveland, once key 
sales centres, the phonograph re- 


cord business rolled over as if it 


were dead. 

The continuation of the rock 'n’ 
roll cycle in the pop field was held 
to be another negative factor in 
the sharp plummet of single sales. 
The kids were apparently still the 
major factor on the pop hit scene, 
but they were no longer buying 
in the same quantities as of yore. 
Only the rare hit now tops the 
1,060,000-sales figure. 

The disk biz decline in the sin- 
gie field touched off a fundamental 
dispute over the future direction 
of the music business. The decp- 
going cleavage was put into the 
spotlight at the first annual con- 
vention of pop disk jockeys held 
last March in Kansas City under 
the auspices of the Storz radio 
chain. 


‘Straitjacket of Top 40’ 
Deplored by Diskers 


Mitch Miller, pop artists & rep-- | 


ertoire chief at Columbia Records, 
blasted radio for its rock ‘n’ roll 
accent within the straitiacket for- 
mula of the “Top 40” format. Mil- 


ler told the broadcasters the re-| 
cording industry had “abdicated” | 


programming to the corner record 
shop, “to the eight and 14-year- 
olds, to the pre-shave crowd that 
makes up 12% of the country’s 
population and zero percent of its 
buying power, once you e’iminate 
the pony tail ribbons, popsicles 
and peanut brittle.” 

Miller drew the lesson for the 
music biz: “It must be more than a 
coincidence that single record buy- 
ing went into a decline at the very 
time the number of stations that 
program the ‘Top 40’ climbed to 
new high.” But the broadcasters 
apparently didn’t care abcut plat- 
ter sales and the “Top 40” lists 
continued to bloom on the kilo- 
cycles, although some stations were 
more flexible in programming 
adult-slanted album music. 


Radio Licensing Hassle 
Both With ASCAP, BMI 


While the broadcaster’s “Top 40” 
formula was bothering the disk- 
ers the radio industry began tack- 
ling the publisher-writer segment 
of the industry in a fight cver a 
new licensing agreement with both 
the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors & Publishers and 
Broadcast Music Inc. Negotiations 
between ASCAP and the radio in- 
dustry have now broken down but 
ihere will be no blackout of the 
Society’s music as cccurred back 
in 1940. Under ASCAP’s consent 
decree the licensing rate dispute 
will be brought to N.Y. Federal 
Court for arbitration. 

At stake in the hassle is the all- 
important performance money, 
which in these lean days of sheet 
music sales and relatively meagre 
mechanical royalties, constitutes 
the chief bulwark of the publish- 
ers and writers. The radio indus- 
try has been shelling out over $10,- 
000,000 per annum to ASCAP and 
over $4,000,000 to BMI. Although 
ASCAP agreed to extend the pres- 
ent pact for another year, the 
broadcasters nixed the proposal, 


countering with a demand that 
ASCAP cut its blanket licensing 
rate from 2.25% of gross revenues 
to 2.05%, which the tv stations pay 
ASCAP, 


ASCAP’s general counsel Her- 
man Finkelstein flatly rejected the 
radio broadcasters’ demand for a 
reduction and stated that they were 
not entitled to the tv rate. He 
pointed out that whereas television 
was an all-around entertainment 
medium, radio was overwhelmingly 
a music-and-news operation. 
Hence, radio should pay for the 
heavy usage of music, especially 
since the current pact has been in 
|force for some 18 years, reaching 
| back to the period when radio it- 
| self was not so exclusively depen- 
| dent on music. 

BMI, which gets roughly about 
140% of ASCAP’s revenue in its li- 
| censing deals, was also feeling the 
pinch of the new music biz. Not 
| only put to considerable expense by 
}the longstanding $150,000,000 anti- 
trust suit brought against it by the 

3 ASCAP songwriters, BMI was 
feeling the squeeze of the “new 
music biz” in which the hits seemed 
to be born in left field. 

Those One-Hit ‘Publishers’ 

Substantial BMI guarantees were 
going to numerous firms in New 
York, but the payoff on perform- 
ances must go to those who deliver 
the hits, i.e, the multitude of 
minot firms in the hinterlands— 
many bush league “publishers”— 
who come up with one smash and 
then, more likely than not, fade 
into oblivion again. In any case, 
BMI has been putting the squeeze 
on the firms with guarantees and, 
if they don’t deliver a commensu- 
rate amount of performances, the 
| front money is due to be sliced or 
disappear entirely. 

At the year’s end, the five-year- 
old suit of the ASCAP tunesmiths 
vs. BMI and the broadcasters was 
awaiting a crucial decision by N-Y. 
Federal Judge Edward Weinfeld. 
He has under advisement a motion 
by BMI to dismiss the suit on the 
grounds that the songwriters were 
not directly injured by the alleged 
conspiracy. If the judge rules for 
the defendants, the suit may be 
considered to be kayoed, even 
though appeals may be taken from 
such a decision. If, however, the 
| judge rejects the motion to dismiss, 
the suit is due to drag on a few 
more years at least, according to 
calculations of some lawyers. 
| In addition to the legal sparring. 
the ASCAP vs. BMI debate re- 
ceived a thorough airing in Senate 
committee hearings on the Smath- 


(Continued on page 216) 











Stereo: You’d Better 
Not Make A Mistake 


By GEORGE R. MAREK 
(V.P. & G.M., RCA Victor Records) 


The scene is Recording Studio No. 2. Fhe musicians were listening 
to the playback of the 15th attempt to produce the sound the musical 
director wanted from them. Ordinarily, the boys would have been 
bored and perhaps a little cross by all that repetition; now, though 
they were tired, they listened keenly to the stereo playback. Why this 
interest? Well, they were hearing themselves as they really sounded 
and they were hearing themselves in new clarity, they picked out their 
particular instruments in the ensemble and they could hear whether 
they were over-(or under-) emphasized in the total. In short, they were 
all “stars” in an all-star cast. This was not a special case: stereo has 
made all musicians more particular about the sounds they make. 

For there is no hidin’ place down there—in stereo. The new sound 
not only presents new opportunities but it also presents a new chal- 
lenge to the artist. Recording, because of its quality of permanence, 
ts quality of, so to speak, engraving your art for eternity, has always 
put the artist on his mettle. But now recording has become even more 
difficult for the artist. Deviations from the best, which in the concert 
hall would pass unnoticed in the excitement of the moment or through 
(Coral Album No. 57200) | the personal magnetism of the virtuoso, now become almost brutally 

obvious. 

The first and most apparent advantage is the directional quality of 
stereophonic sound. The violinists who sit on the left are heard in your 
living room playing on the left, and the kettledrum which bangs out 


ae — 
Mex SAC Puts | the rhythm and accentuates the excitement on the right is heard on 
| - the right. 
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ment: the sound seems to be three-dimensional. You can also move 
things around so that Harry Belafonte can stride up and down the 


So you can put the musical instruments where they were in the orig- 
‘Pay or Be Shut 


inal performance. When you do that you come closer to the illusion of 
the original performance. Of course, that helps the listener’s enjoy- 

Mexico City. 
The Mexican Society of Authors 


living room stage. Or a quartet can ge divided and two voices can sing 
against two, in statement and response. Or in opera the stage perform- 
ance can be approximated by now having the baritone-villian mut- 
ter his imprecations on the right—while the two lovers whisper melo- 
dious nothings under the linden tree on the left. 

The result is a double one: first, music in the home becomes more 
peautiful; and second, certain kinds of music, complex music, become 
easier to listen to. The elements are sorted out and not bunched to- 
gether. 





and Composers is readying legal 
action against 250 film houses in 
Yucatan and Veracruz. The org 
has been trying to collect fees for a 
use of musical numbers for the New Opportunity for Pop Arranger 
past four years, without success. Here I should like to paraphrase slightly—and not Irreverently— 
Normal proceedure in the prov- | “Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels and have not 
inces is to announce pix programs clarity (used in the context of stereophonic recordings, clarity is syn- 
through playing of records at full ee with charity, or love for your listener), I am become as sound 
blast, so entire surroundings are |'"8 brass or a tinkling cymbal.” 
notified of the program for the It’s a lot of fun, of course, for the pop arranger to do marvelous 
day. Records are also played to things in stereo with the brass and the cymbals, to make them travel 
initiation of program and during through space, to do all the tricks with arrangements that intrigue 
the fvedninate teleradedion bo- and astonish. Indeed, the pop arranger has one advantage that the 
tween pictures a oe not have. The pop artist and arranger can tinker, 
: : ee ean produce effects that instrumentally and vocally he cannot achieve 
money Ps a s a by himself. This is legitimate in the pop area, but it also means that 
———? e — hac ques sti the pop artist has to know a great deal about the possibilities that 
eames s. ae (312) Men. — puts at his disposal. The more informed musicianship demand- 
nus } HY | ed by stereo can result in a great forward im y 
for the use of recorded music.| of pop music. . eS ee 
Most of the theatres owe the So- The classical artist already has had three to four years of experience 
ciety music, rights fees dating back with stereo on tape before stereo on records was introduced this year. 
to February, 1955. ; Stereo is no longer a gimmick to him, if it ever was. To the classical 
The Society stated that if it does artist, stereo means freedom to concentrate on the printed note, free- 
not receive payments it will invoke dom to give faithful musical translation of the score as it was orig- 
contract clauses leading to closure nally composed, freedom from the necessity to manipulate orchestral 
of the Pag A oo he sounds in order to duplicate what the composer wanted. 
that other theatres also owe fees, Conversion to stereo will come gradually. For many 
e . stel Y y. any years people 
but that these have promised to) will continue to enjoy monaural records. Fortunately, these pesetde 
pay early in 1959. sound better on the new, more sensitive stereo phonographs than they 
One of the greatest headaches do on monaural phonographs. 
for Mexican authors and composers Nothing that’s really good can be accomplished overnight. People 
is the collection of royalties on have to be convinced, and they can only be convinced through their 
their —— er —- in- | wn ears, through their own listening to the new sound. That sound 
cluding radio and television sta- 
| tions, jukebox concessionaires, etc. 














does indeed sing with the voices of “men and of angels” — to the 
greater glory of music itself. 











[R&R Declines in Sweden 
But Still Tops Disk Sales; 
Native Gerhard 226 ‘King’ 


Stockholm. 

Although rock 'n’ roll still holds 
a position at the top of bestseller 
lists in Sweden, a number of things 
point to the fact that it is in de- 
cline. Six months ago, teenage 
dances were devoted mainly to this 
sort of repertoire, but now only 
a few numbers during the evening 
are real r&r and some are mere 
echoes of the former big beat. 

Presley is still the big name 
among teenagers, while Tommy 
Steele, who a year ago was on a 
popularity level with the Ameri- 
can, has been fast disappearing. 
Swedish entertainment experts be- 
iieve that, short of a visit here by 
Presley, r&r’s days are numbered 
with youth returning to its more 
traditional interests. Not even the 
visit of English skiffler Lonnie 
Donegan a couple of months ago 
drew great attention. 

Among the Swedish rock ’n’ roll 
performers, Little Gerhard, who 
was elected “Scandinavian King” 
in the field a few months ago, leads 
the local roost by a safe margin. 
A Stockholm promoter claims that 
a r&r evening without him has no 
chance of a boxoffice success. His 
most popular recording of the year 
has sold about 97,000 copies. That’s 
his version of “Buona sera.” As the 


- country’s top rock ’n’ roller, his 








estimated income for the past year 
is 111,470 Swedish crowns (about 
$22,000). 
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The Cliche B C's of Lyric Writing 


By AL STILLMAN 


I wrote a lyric to a tune 

And neatly coupled “moon” with “June”; 
1 lost my heart that beat so true 
Because I love her like I do; 

Then told her frankly what occurs 
Each time my eager lips met hers. 

(I learned this trick of mixing tense 
From Song Hit Lyries, 15c.) 


It took me years to learn that I did not play the 
piano very well. I so enjoyed my own playing. I 
tackled everything—vVictor Herbert, Verdi, Leon- 
cavallo, George Cohan. What expression I could 
put into their music! What exaltation I felt! My 
mother thought I had “a lovely touch,” she told 
her friends. But when I became 15 or 16 my own 
friends began to express less sympathetic poy 

i and it became clear to me that they were not hear- 
wise ae — a mo ~ hays — ing the same music I thought I was hearing when I 


I said she answered all my dreams P 
But qualified it with “it seems,” 
Imploring her to hold me tight 

Both night and day and day and night. 


I mentioned that our precious love 
Was feaven’s blessing—from above, 


Remembering this illuminating and disturbing 
experience, I have misgivings right now as I em- 
bark on a discussion of lyrics. I am going to love 
it, but will you? The hunter gloats reminiscently 
over the last saber-toothed tiger he has brought 
back alive. So does the songwriter like to tell of 
how he has captured a refrain and imprisoned it 
safely behind 32 bars. Both are likely to overrate 
the spare time of their audience. 

One consideration encourages me. Almost every 
layman I have ever met exhibits a real curiosity 
about songs and how they are written. It 28 

’ standing joke among authors and composers tha 
When phd aa cee when they meet people the first question asked of 
ss cnaittnsad them is, “Which comes first, the words —— 
j music?” Perhaps it is high time that one of us 
Them no seal Gees edie stopped laughing at the classic query and provided 
But if it all was just a game r a sensible answer to it. There is nothing foolish 
Then I would never ne the game about the question. A song is a wedding of two 
: crafts, and it is a natural thing to wonder how they 
And—neatest trick in many years— pai a 4. live together. 

pte Bp oy AE he There is, as a matter of fact, no invariable or 
Her kisses made me feel so bam inevitable method for writing songs. Sometimes 
And swore the stars within tm ee the words are written first, sometimes the music. 
Would light my way to Paradise 4 Sometimes two or more collaborators lock them- 
And that, “an pd said and done selves in a room and write words and music at the 
She (Margie) was the only one : same time. The kind of songs, the individuals in- 
To make my foolish heart stand still volved and the conditions under which they work 
And vowed our love would last until, dictate the process. Grand opera scores are almost 
And stuck a “dear” in every time always set to texts already written by the libret- 
I couldn't find a double rhyme tists. In the case of the most famous of all comic 
And used “my darling” qui : opera collaborations, it was the librettist, Gilbert, 

And still I ‘Gida't have byw ORR. s- who wrote tke words first. 
. On the other hand, the lyrics for most of the 
popular songs and musical comedies in our country 
today are written after the music. Up until my 
first collaboration with Richard Rodgers in 1943, I 
had always written this way. For 25 years, collab- 
orating with Jerome Kern, Herbert Stothart, Sig- 
jmund Romberg, Rudolf Frimi and Vincent You- 
mans, I set words to their music. It would seem to 
By GODDARD LIEBERSON most people—and I am one of them—that writing 
(Pres. i the words first would be a more logical procedure, 
Dee, See eee music being the more flexible and less specific of the 

Since the beginning of supply | phonic in effect without, of course,| two mediums. Why then did I write in this upside- 
and demaiud, buyers and manufac-| actual separation. down manner for so long a time? And why do most 
turers have on occasion been at! Why then the confusion? A lot of | other writers in our country today continue to 
odds with each other. This tradi- jt stems from the reasons outlined | Write in this way? 


tion also applies to the record | 
thi From Viennese to Ragtime 


I knew when first I held her hand 

That she would somehow understand, 
But feared “they” felt our tender youth 
Made making love a bit uncouth, 
Though, I protested, “they” were wrong 
To doubt the stardust of a song, 
Reminding her that after all 

In every life some rain must fall, 





Perspective On Stereo 








| 
industry. In this year of 1958, how-| described ie Cena Pe adequately || | 
ever, in our industry these oppes-| concept can only be partially de-| Im the first decade of this century there were two 
ing forces have come together in! fined through advertising or word factors which led songwriters into the custom of 
® common cause—Confusion. The | of mouth, except to say that it is| WTiting words to music. The best ntusical plays of 
confusion has been, I must say, | « .” “exciting,” “sensational.” that time were being created in Vienna. In those 
masochistically self-imposed by the! ete This places the total burden | days we imporied not only plays from Middle 
industry and concerns itself with | of demonstrating stereo on the.re-| Europe. Many of the composers themselves came 
the question of stereo, which is! cord dealer, at least until such time | 0VeT here, settled down end became Amcrican citi- 
a question indeed. las radio and television will be 25: They embraced our democratic philosophy, 
In discussing “stereo” it is a broadcasting stereophonically. Or | >Ut they found it much more difficult to get used to 
mistake to go back in recent his- the potential customer must seek | OUT Janguage. Lyric writers who es vere 
tory and draw comparisons with | out friends who already own stereo © be Set were horrified by the abortive accents 
the introduction of LP or with the | equipment. All this naturally means written to their words, and they soon found it less 
so-called “Battle of the Speeds.” | more time required in getting the | trying on their nerves to let the foreiga musician 
The stereophonic record is a re- public involved in a full stereo "#¥¢ Dis say first and then write a lyric to fit his 
cord of quite another color from) program. | melody. 
the long playing disk, if will allow! One important point thet | The second influence was not foreign at all. It 
a mixture of metaphors. Pay Fog ond thee pegs was distinctly an ay oy age: nee 
First of all, LP was the most the consumer, and, for that mat- | tee Benge ogre — |e Patong a Paggpe e o 
radical innovation since the flat ter, to the dealer who sells to the | pe ~_ ned better ron ic the culieeeer tave Uae 
disk. Furthermore, its virtues could | consumer, is that, although stereo- a i at was “ter to ad Pos F 
be easily described: it reduced re-| phonic recording 1s a newly refined| Concommitant wiih these new rhythms came 


cord album bulk from several disks | technique. as is stereo reproduction. | w “ ” 
to one, with the unbelievable con- | P ction, | what we called, in 1911, “the dance craze.” Danc- 


the reproduction aspect is entirely j ; 
comitant that you could hear up indépendant of wy recording 4 bo Bag + ape nt gg ng et = | 
to half an hour of music on each pect. ‘This is a point that adds | sport indulged in by all people of all ages in all 
record side. It cost half as much mightily to the confusion. If you! kinds of restaurants and at all meal times, lunch, 
as the old 78s. It led to the whole own stereophonic equipment, this tea, dinner and supper. 
extraordinary era of high fidelity means the following: you mav| The hit melodies of that time had to be good 
reproduction and built a thereto- | play all existing records as well| dance melodies, This being the most important 
fore undreamed-of audience for as stereophonic records on it. But | consideration, it was beter for the lyric writer to 
phonograph records. Actually with- jf, for a rather unlikely example, | trail along after the composer ard fit his words to 
out LP. it is unlikely that there you own stereophonic records ex-|a refrain written mainly to be danced to. Mary 
would have been any real interest clusively, you can play them only | lyrics of the period were about dancing. 
—or audience base—for develop- on stereophonic equipment. Go ex-| Irving Berlin wrote “Everybody's Doing It.” 
ing stereophonic records. |plain that to your o!d aunt. who (Doing what? The turkey ‘roM¥) People were also, 

Stereo is a refinement, a very | Probably still has a 78 rpm phono- in other songs, doing the bunny hug and the grizzly 
exciting refinement. But its ad- | graph! |bear. Not satisfied with writing lyrics describing 
vantages, being less radical, are) Wowever. this is not as bad as dances already established by leading teachers and 
more difficult to demonstrate in jt looks or sounds. I have firm famous dancing teams, lyric writers set to work 
musical terms. Stereo can really! faith in the public, I believe that creating dances, giving them names, and hoping that 
—_ 4 oor pe hy Metenbie. ‘they will gradually realize that the public would follow them. 

rough actual particivation in a ~ | See Se ee ee | 
listening experiment. The point I pen EI on al een Perspiration the Best apeeten __| 
am trying to make here is that | records: as they obviously have Do authors write from inspiration? This is an- 
development of the stereophonic | gone go far other bromidie question asked so frequentiy that 
market will probably come at a! We hai 7 ft ul h I think it deserves a brief parenthesis at this point 
slower pace and will not have the| t < fee After all, reached an/ in my discussion of songs. ‘ : ; 
revolutionary turn-over that oc-| © a narily high state of the; Any professional author will scoff at the impli- 
curred with the introduction of recording art, and consumers seem cation that he spends his time hoping and waiting 
LP to be aware of this. I believe we| for a magic sp to start him off. 
—__________________|can state quite firmly that reports} 4 term like “inspiration” annoys a professional 
|___ Question of Obsolescence | of the death of monophonic re- author because it implies, in its common conception, 

With the introduction of stereo,| cords have been somewhat exag-| that ideas and words are born in his brain as gifts 
it is perfectly obvious that the | gerated. from. heaven and wi‘hout effort. All who write 
question of equipment obsolescence| Perhaps everything I have said { know that writing is very, very hard work. Most of 
is not involved to the degree it| could be interpreted as putting }us do some work every day. Some get up early in 
was with LP. Monophonic records | up a brave front or merely whis-{ the morning, as I do, and go straight to their studies 
played on stereophonie equipment | tling in the dark. Let me point out} as other men go to their business offices. Some 
will sound even better than they| at once, however, that I am whis-| writers prefer working at night and work very late, 
did before,’ they’ will come re-|tling both monophonically and{ but all of us are trying to write something nearly 
markably close to sounding steré0-' stereophonically! all the time. Nobody waits to be inspired. Some 

















NOTES ON LYRICS 


By OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN II 





days the work comes easier than other days, but you 
keep going because the chances of getting good 
ideas are more likely while you are trying to get 
them when you are doing nothing ai ail. 

] Must Be Well Integrated __ | 








There are few things in life of which I am certain, 
but I am sure of this one thing, that the song is the 
servant of the play, that it is wrong to write first 
what you think is an attractive song and then try to 
wedge it into a story. 

Let me say a few words now about the aciual 
writing of lyrics once the subject matter of the 
song has been determined, and once it has been 
placed in its proper spot in the telling of the story, 

I am often asked if I use a rhyming dictionary. 
I do. I find it a great help and a time saver. The 
one I like best is Loring’s Rhymer’s Lexicon. A 
rhyming dictionary, however, should be used as a 
supplement to one’s own ingenuity, and not a sub- 
stitute for it. I do not open mine until I have ex- 
hausted my own memory and invention of rhymes 
for a word. Attractive combinations of words to 
make double and triple rhymes are not found in' 
rhyming dictionaries, nor are modern words or 
colloquialisms which can be used wih numorous 
effect in a song. 

There should not be too many rhymes. In fact, 
a rhyme should appear only where it is absolutely 
demanded to keep the pattern of the music. If a 
listener is made rhyme-conscious, his interest may 
be diverted from the story of the song. If, on the 
other hand, you keep him wailing for a rhyme, he 
is more likely to listen to the meaning of the words. 

The job of the poet is to find the right word in 
the right place, the word with the exact meaning 
and the highest quality of beauty or power. The 
lyric writer must find this world teo, but it must 
be also a word that is clear when sung and not too 
difficult for the singer to sing on that note which 
he hits when he sings it. 

Wherever there are vocal climaxes and high notes, 
singers are comfortable only with vowels of an open 
sound. A word like “sweet.” for instance, would 
be a very bad word on which to sing a high note. 
The“e” sound closes the larynx and the singer 
cannot let go with his full veice. Furthermore, the 
“t” endng the word is a hard consonant which would 
cut the singer off and thwart his and the composer's 
desire to sustain the note. 

Lest, at any point, I seem to be laying down rigid 
rules, let me acknowledge quickly that there are 
no such things in my craft. Seme of our most 
successful compositions stray far beyond the nar- 
row borders that restrict the well-made refrain. 
“Star Dust” rambles and roams like a truant school- 
boy in a meadow. Its structure is loose, its pattern 
comn'ex. Yet it has attained the kind of long-lived 
povularity that few songs can claim. 

“Begin the Beguine” is another rule-breaker—too 
long! It is what is known amonz professional song- 
writers as a “tape worm.” It hosn't the cohesive: 
and compact continuity of a populer song. But it is 
popular and has been fer over 20 years. 

Overly Eager-Beaver Amoteurs T 

One evening I was on Arthur Godfrey's television 
prozgrem. He told me that he was continually be- 
sieged by young songwriters. He said that almost 
evervone seemed to have written his one song and 
wanted to find out how to get it before the public. 

I told Arthur that I'd had en entirely different 
experience. Most young songwriters or amateur 
songwriters of all ages who have a»vproached me 
have told me that they had at least 40 songs— 
sometimes 400 songs. “Songs just come to me,” 
many people tell me. 

If I met a man with just one sonz. I would be 
more interested in him. I believe that anyone who 
stated sincerely what was deep in his heart could 
not only write a song, but could quickly get it 
published because it would be sure to be a good 
song. 

What actually happens in the case of practically 
all amateur writers is that they are imitating other 
men's songs. They are being, or trying to be, Irving 
Berlin or Cole Porter, or they ere trving to imitate 
some of the songs currently on The Hit Parade. 

My observation about amateurs is thet they are 
money-mad. The professional loves songs and 
loves songwriting. The amaitcurs wont some quick 
money and think that songwriting is as easy way 
to get it. They want to believe that the main trick 
is to get to know same publisher, or a bandleader, 
or someone who will exploit their manuscript. But 
they don't spend enough time on each manuscript. 
They submit songs in their first draft. They don’t 
go over them painstakingly as professonal writers 
do, and they don't in the first instance dig it up 
out of their own brains and hearts. 

If I seem unfairly severe on the amateur song- 
writer, the source of my intolerance is my own 
history. 

When I first began writing, I too made all these 
same mistakes, and I am frantically anxious to 
prevent others from making them. 

I used to write songs very quickly. A Long Island 
commuter, I prided myself that I could often write 
a refrain on one trip into New York, and the verse 
on the way. back that night. Not many of these 
were good songs. 

During the early 1920s, when I was making my 
start, I don’t believe that musical comedy standards 
were as high as they are today. 

We fellowed a rigid construction formula. There 
was always an opening chorus ai the rise of the 
curtain, and it was never expected that the audience’ 
would understand the words. 

After the opening chorus came a number profes 
sionally called the “icebreaker.” This was admit- 


(Continued on page 216) 
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THE MATURITY OF MUSIC 
FOR MOTION PICTURES 


By DIMITRI TIOMKIN 


Hollywood. 

There have been billions of 
notes, millions of pieces of manu- 
script paper, hundreds of thou- 
sands of working hours that have 
been part of thousands of motion 
pictures since composers first 
started to score for the screen 29 
nears ago. Without any fear of con- 
tradiction, the efforts have been 
progressive and laudatory. Perhaps 
the best solace my confreres and I 
can get out of the uphill battle, 
aside from money, is the knowl- 
edge that albums of motion picture 
scores and individual recordings of 
screen songs rank high on lists 
which proclaim bestsellers. 

For more than a quarter of a 
century there has been steady 
growth in the kind of music that 
composers have turned out for 
Hollywood productions. Borrowed 


| tainments of the men involved in 


| anything for the screen were for- | 


eigners. Today the orchestras | 
which record the scores for motion | 
pictures are made up of about | 
80° Americans. To me they have 
proven to be the best ensemble | 
players in the world and I am| 
proud that Hollywood has been 
able to attract so many graduates 
of Juilliard and Curtis. 

The vast improvement in engi- 
neers and engineering relative to 
bringing excellent high fidelity re- 
production to the screen has been 
an unequaled feat. The scientific 
achievements and the personal at- 


michophone manufacturing, mix- 
ing, music editing and dubbing 
have been little short of miracu- 
lous. Unfortunately, some of the 





| theatres found throughout America | 


themes from great writers of the | 
18th and 19th centuries, wherein | 


“chases,” ‘“stampedes,” “foreign 


invasions,” “lovers’ quarrels,” etc. | 


were characterized by the audible 
screen through an almost stylized 
and venerable catalog, have been 
replaced. 

Today “music from Hollywood” 
has a poignant originality about it. 
Filmgoers have keen ears and deep 


appreciation; their fan letters are | 


indicative of these qualities. Often 
a member of the paying film audi- 
ence will discuss music themes 
from a film with direct reference 
to a particular sequence or scene. 
This is especially heartening to a 
composer who likes to feel that his 
contribution is an integral. part of 
the production. 

I have had the feeling that the 
scope of worldwide distribution in 
the past 15 years has pointed up 
the basic i .ernational quality of 
music. No dubbing of another lan- 
gucge is needed to get attention 
and appreciation from the under- 
scoring of a dramatic scene in a 
motion picture. The esperanto-like 
quality of musical themes is a 
co7ent item for the moviegoer in 
a Seandinavian country as well as 
for someone who sees the Ameri- 
can-made picture in a remote sec- 
t'on of South Africa. 


Great Strides 





| 
The fact that music has gained 
its important high place in film- 
taaking has not been achieved on a 
l-vel road of immediate producer 
acecpiance. The ascent has been 
gradual when one considers that 
tre screen has had sound and a 
vo.ce for better than 30 years. We 
h:ve had vogues in the slow but 
sure transformation of just musi- 
cal sounds to the present day high 
calibre of inspired and creative 
component composing which blend 
with the desired mood of the 
Cramatie script. From 1930 to 1933 
ticre was very little original music 
written for films. This was the 
three-year period where the sound 


are not equipped for proper sound | 
and sometimes audiences are 
created by poor reproduction. The 
late Erich Korngold, a_ brilliant 
composer, referred to this failing 
in these terms: “The last time you 
hear your music properly is in the 
dubbing room.” 
Situations’ Mood Music | 
Back in 1939 when I did the 
music for “Mr. Smith Goes to 
Washington,” I was nearly over- 
come with what seemed to be the 
insurmountable problem of orches- 
trally coloring the scene when 
Jimmy Stewart paid his visit to the 
Lincoln Memorial. 
I can’t recall any entire picture 
score that was tougher to write 
than the Shangri-La sequence in 


|““Lost Horizon” in 1936. When the | 


High Lama, so expertly portrayed 
by Sam Jaffe, gave his speech for 
the future, it needed just the right 
enhancing, musically. After much 
experimentation, I found that the 
cembination of celeste, bassoon and 
violins gave the proper dimension 
and gravity to the speech. 
Writing for a 160-piece orches- 
tra for MGM’s “The Great Waltz” 
was an unforgettable assignment, 
yet there were three special thrills 


| attached to this picture. For one, 


ci realism took over and a squeaky | 


coor, an automobile horn, 
cecp breathing, embellished 
ord.nary melodrama. 

If one man were to be singled 
out as the pioneer who recognized 
and fought for the values of origi- 
ral music for the commercial 
f):cker, it would be David O. Selz- 
nck. He felt that music, delicate 
or powerful, if it served as an ac- 
coutrement to the script for a few 
seconds or minutes, aided and 
abetted the message that the scene 
was presenting. This idea, worked 
in many scenes in one picture, 
Selznick thought, would add 
greater ear appeal throughout the 
entire film. Resuits have proven 
how right he was nearly a quarter 
of a century ago. 

The precarious period 
almost toppled things for creative 
niusicians was in the five-year span 


even 
the 


perienced producers were ordering 
an overabundznce of music splat- 
tered all over a motion picture. 
This was their way of attempting 
to save a dull movie. Fortunately, 


which | 


among the 36 strings used, all the 
violins were Stradivarius or Amati 
and individually were valued at 
about $35,000. The immortal Tos- 
canini ran the picture twice just to 
hear the swelling sound of these 
expertly crafted instruments and 
the exceptionally talented men 
who bowed them. The late L. B. 
Maycr was very concerned about 
the equipment used in most thea- 
tres to bring out the true tonal 
quality of the obtained sound. 

If I am justifiably proud of this 
relatively embryonic art—motion 
picture music—please understand 
a musician is engaged in this work, 
collaborating with the greatest 
storytellers of all time; he is a 
right-hand man to the adapter; he 
is scoring for characters, moods 
and people; and finally, he is get- 
ting h‘s work on the music stands 
before great musicians who give 
the real sound to the creation. 
Without them you could say the 
result might be comparab‘e to a 
violin without resin. 

This writer has the personal feel- 
ing that successful motion picture 
music has greatly influenced the 
advancement of the Broadway 
musical, opera not withstanding 
such delights as “Most Happy 
Fella,” “King and I.” and “West 
Side Story”—where there is music 
highlighting the action, pantomime 
and the dialog—are examples, in a 
sense, of the Hollywood technique 

I have some major gripes picked 
up along the way. I would like to 
see even greater importance paid 
to music in motion pictures. With 
the star system gone, I feel that 
music assumes a more important 
ru'e in selling the product, espe- 
cially if a hit song can be used for 
exploitation a month or so in ad- 
vance of the release. I haven't 
much patience with superficial peo- 
ple who think that motion picture 
music adds an artificial quality. 


| To me, you cann i 
between 1939 and 1944 when inex- | r a a © ee 


talented composers were able to | 


survive and make real contribu- 
tions to the silver screen in the 
following 15 years. 

In the early days, around ’29 
and '30, musicians who played 


picture without a camera; it is 
hard to believe that you can make 
pictures without music. The next 
time you go to a “rush-rush” pre- 
view where the picture hasn’t been 
completely edited and ready for 
commercial showing, look at the 
film without a score; see it again 
with the music track you will -bet- 
ter understand why the producer | 
apologized for the unfinished 
qua ity. 
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Germany’s Werner Muller 
On ‘Mood Music’ and How 


He Got Lucky in Japan 


Tokyo. 

According to Germany’s Werner 
Muller, one of the foremost prac- 
titioners in the vegue for popular 
stringed sounds, mood music is as 
old as radio. 

“Since the beginnings of radio,” 
Muller said here, “all of the music 
had to be mood music. If you talk 
during a playing of the Beethoven's 
Fifth, then that becomes mood 
music too. 

“People need music “or talking, 
making love and so . .’ he said. 
“The only thing new is that the 
record companies needed slogans 
for their album covers, so they 
called it mood music and attached 
various activities to it.” 

Here recently with a 45-piece 
orchestra on a 20-concert tour of 
Japan, Muller, who is known here 
as Ricardo Santos, was pre-sold in 
this country by virtue of two boff 
albums in his “holiday” series 
ealled “Holiday in Nippon” and 
“Hol day in Japan,” the latter also 
released by Decca in the USS. 
under the title “Cherry Blossom 
Time in Japan.” Albums were re- 
corded for Deutsch Gramophone 
and released in Japan by Nippon 
Gramophone. 

Because of the alien elements of 
the music, Muller attributes the 
success of the albums to luck. He 
said, “When they first asked me to 
do it. I thought it would be im- 
possible. But I said I'd try. It was 
very hard work because there is 
no symmetry in the music. 

“We had luck because we found 
the right sound for this country,” 
he added. “The Japanese at Nippon 
Gramophone gave us very good ex- 
planations to fit the titles they 
sent. So I arranged only the me- 
ledies, giving just my impressions 
of Japan. 

“But of course I didn’t know 
Japan,” Muller admitted. “Now I 
have impressions of this country 
and I know many mistakes we 
made. I first recorded w'th too 
many Chinese elements. I could 
not find the eorrect sound of Jap- 
anese music. It is very strange to 
our ears. 

“Now I have learned that folk 
music is not such a big sound. You 
don’t need so many members — 
just a samisen, a flute and some 
percussions. It’s very simple music. 
There is only a melody without any 
harmony or other things.” 

Muller planned to utilize the 
krowledge acquired during the 


|teur and record a third Japanese 


album in January, this one with 
folk and children’s songs. 

This month he plans to go to the 
U.S. for four weeks of huddles with 
Decca toppers. He said he has had 
many offers to tour America, but 
that union regulations make it dif- 
ficult to bring in an orchestra the 
size of his. 





Paul Livert on His Own 

Paul Livert is leaving his artists 
& repertoire post at Seeco Records 
to go into personal management 
and indie disk production. 

His management stable will be 
launched with We Four, an instru- 
mental-vocal quartet, La Playa 
Sextet, the Trio Martino, Gloria 
Lynne, and Raymond Scott, who is 
now recording and acting as a&r 
topper for the new Everest labe! 


Makes Hall of 





| Bs es 
|}made in Spain next summer 


|(blocked pesetas, senor!) has just 
jrun into some deductible pay-dirt 
| while researching the story. It 
jeoncerns some facts about one of 
| the most extraordinary and dra- 
|matically neglected characters in 
the history of American show busi- 
|ness. The producer who optioned 
|the yarn couldn't believe the story 
|had never been filmed. 

Original? Get this—it’s one of 
|those biographical pictures about 
ja smalltime songwriter from an 
|early Broadway; a Tin Pan Alley 
|guy who makes good and who 
doesn’t get the girl he’s in love 
with. With complete disdain for 
the Warner Bros. biopic formula for 
the basic premise, this gets even 
more harrowingly hackneyed as the 
plot progresses, for the tunesmith 
is arrested for not paying his bills, 
he is cheated out of royalties, and 
dies penniless in a foreign land! 
Had enough? 

Yet, this is likely to turn out 
to be one of the most hauntingly 
beautiful stories about a song- 
writer who was also a song-and- 
dance man, actor, and the editor 
of an early New York theatrical 
paper, The Thespian Mirror. A 
literary hack who never fulfilled 
the great promise he had shown as 
a youth, this man, by means of two 
stanzas written during a few hours 
of a lifetime pitted with frustra- 
tion, had won himself a small 
chunk of immortality. Of the many 
songs and dramas he wrote this one 
little song escaped obscurity—a 
slender lyric which, in its time, 
has sold more copies than the last 
10 top tunes on the Hit Parade. 
Were it possible to measure the 
number of times this song has 
been hummed, whistled and played 
on an instrument—the name of 
John Howard Payne would be up 
there with Irving Berlin and Cole 
Porter among ASCAP’s top tune- 
smiths. The song—‘Home Sweet 
Home!” 

“To me the charm of an en- 
cyclopedia is that it knows—and 
I don’t,” some ancient gagman 
wrote. I'm with him. That is where 
this literary pay-dirt was found 
and, along with a dozen or more 
reference books, furnished much 


of these facts from which the 
screenplay is emerging. One of 
the heavy sequences in the film 


will, of course, be built around the 
writing of “Home, Sweet Home.” 

The circumstances of the writing 
of this classic tune have always 
been sugared with a generous dose 
of sentiment. Certainly, Payne 
was a wanderer—one of the earli- 
est in a long line of American lit- 
erary exiles—-whose genuine long- 
ing for home and security is im- 
plicit in the tune’s simple lyrics: 
But the notion that he was hungry 
and shelterless, hopeless and de- 
jected, walking through the streets 
in a dreary rain, when the words 
came to him, is a 19th century con- 
tribution to 20th century press 
agentry. 

When he wrote the song, Payne 
was living in Paris in a house near 
the Palais Royale. He had been 
sent to France by Charles Kemble, 
manager of Drury Lane Theatre, 
as a play scout and translator. Oc- 
casionally, Payne would whip up 
an original play and try to sell it 
to the eminent actor and manager. 

One of these plays—‘“Clari” or 
“The Maid of Milan”’—contained 
the song, “Home, Sweet Home.” 
The words were written to an old 
Italian air which Payne had heard 
for the first time on a tour of 
Italy. Out for a stroll one morning, 
Payne was attracted by the plain- 
tive notes of a song sung by a 
peasant girl. He asked the name, 
but she could not give it. As she 
repeated tiie air, Payne, who knew 
little about music, took down the 
notes in a rough way. This was 
long before “Home, Sweet Home” 
was written or thought of, but, in 
preparing the opera “Clari,” Payne 
remembered the Italian melody 
and sent it along to London with 
his new lyrics. 


Its success was 


This reporter, hard at work on) 


}a screen play for a film to be| 
, | won the public’s lasting affection, 


instantaneous. ' 


All-Time Top Tune Author 


Fame—No Money 


By BURNET HERSHEY 


From the moment of its first per- 
formance on May 8, 1823, the song 


It was whistled on street corners, 
sung in drawing rooms to a piano- 
forte accompaniment, and harmo- 
nized in taverns by sentimental 
drunks. Professional singers im- 
mediately included it in their con- 
cert repertoires, and the songs 
popularity spread to the continent. 
Written, apparently, in a French 
palace, to be sung on an English 
stage, to an Italian air, it had a 
universal appeal which made it an 
international favorite. Yet Amer- 
ica claimed it early for her own 
and it was frequently warbled by 
such noted divas as Adelina Patti 
and Jenny Lind. During the first 
year of its existence, the London 
music publisher who had bought 
the copyright from Kemble sold 
100,000 copies of the song, realiz- 
ing a profit of 2,000 guinas (over 
$11,000). 

Yet its net worth to John Howard 
Payne—the man who had written 
it—was exactly 50 pounds, the 
price paid by Kemble for “Clari.” 

This singular failure to cash in 
on a literary bonanza was, in its 
way, typical of the Iuckless career 
of the vagabond Payne. Through- 
out his life he flitted from one 
promising venture to the next, 
climbing way up on the scaffold 
of success only to drop ignomin- 
iously through a trapdoor time and 
again. 

Born a streetcar’s ride from 
Broadway — a_ Broadway still 
fringed with grass plots, and un- 
mindful of such terms as Tin Pan 
Alley — Payne was the unclassic 
example of the wayward prodigy. 
At 1314, he was rebelling against 
the dullness of life in a New York 
bank; at 14, he was editing a thea- 
trical newspaper; and, soon after, 
he had written his first play — 
“Julia” or “The Wanderer” — the 
sexy plot and language of which 
seem a triumph of the imagina- 
tion, considering that its author 
had just attained puberty. 


__A Pal of Washington Irving | 


Ironically, Payne was bitten early 
in life by the theatrical bug, and 
the inoculation was to prove fatal. 
He was a movie-type juvenile, and 
his manner and surface talent at- 
tracted many, among them a tall, 
literary gentleman whose friend- 
ship was later to cause Payne both 
pleasure and despair. His name 
was Washington Irving! 


But he made no money! He 
seemed to have a knack for allow- 
ing himself to be swindled and 
underpaid by crooked managers, 
and he spent what little he earned 
on his unjustifiably lavish habit of 
putting on the dog. 

His first original play, “Brutus 
a tragedy written for Edmund 
Kean, was an outstanding success, 
running for 53 performances. But, 
while thousands were taken in at 
the boxoffice by the theatre man- 
agement, Payne got only tea-and- 
crumpet money from the benefit 
receipts which he had agreed to 
accept as payment. Not only that, 
but because he generously had 
credited in footnotes the sources 
he had studied in writing the play, 
he was tabbed as a plagiarist by 
many West End wiseacres. 

A subsequent flyer into the field 
of theatre- managing ended in a 
similar dead end. Although Paynes 
innovations in conducting the af- 
fairs of Sadler's Wells Theater were 
bold and theatrically sound, he 
made the mistake of producing 
plays favoring the cause of Queen 
Caroline, the estranged wife of 
George IV. Fearing involvement in 
a politically dangerous controversy, 
the owners of Sadler’s objected 
strenuously to Payne, and after 
much bickering, he tore up his 
contract in a huff. The following 
year, the Queen granted her pro- 
tection to the theatre, and as & 
result of Payne’s backstage efforts 
for the betterment to Sadler’s, the 
new management. broke even. 
Payne, however, found himself out 
$7,000, and not being able to meet 
his debts, was thrust into debtor's 
prison. 

Nothing is more typical of the 
ups and downs which characterize 
the fortunes of this ancient “hard- 

(Continued on page 216) 
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Don’t Kill The Goose That 
Lays The ‘Gold’ Records 


By RANDY WOOD 
(President, Dot Records) 


Hollywood. 

The record industry is a branch 
of the entertainment industry, It 
is, therefore, an entertainment 
medium. However, the record in- 
dustry has also been of use in 
aiding its sister branches to de- 
velop new talent and to exploit this 
talent. 

In various instances, these sister 
branches have weakened the record 
companies that have tried to help 
them. As an entertainment indus- 
try, companies within this industry 
must be allowed to operate and 
function for the purpose of pro- 
ducing entertainment which can 
be sold to the public. 

In 1926 the recording industry 
gave to the motion picture industry 
the means whereby it became the 
greatest empire the entertzinment 
world had known. Through the use 
of records, talking pictures were 
born! 

Today, 32 years later, the mo- 
tion picture industry is again turn- 
ing to records for new talent, in- 
creased profits and a means of 
exploiting new films. 

The film companies, however, 
must not think of their record 
company subsidiaries as merely 
tools for exploitation or as proving 
grounds for new talent. To main- 
tain a record company for these 
purposes can be costly. 

Records are the least expensive 
form of non-commercial entertain- 
ment. (TV is “free” but commer- 
cially sponsored). Millions of per- 
sons throughout the world pur- 
chase records each week. More 
homes maintain record libraries 
than book libraries and it is only 
when a recording becomes a hit 
seller that it can be of use in 
promoting a motion picture. 

“To Each His Own,” “High 
Noon,” “Three Coins in the Foun- 
tain,” and “Third Man Theme” are 
some of the title songs of motion 
pictures that definitely increased 
sales at the boxoffices. 

Songs like “All the Way” from 
“The Joker Is Wild,” “As Time 
Goes By” from “Casablanca” and 
“True Love” from “High Society” 
also increased paid admissions to 
those pictures. 


| _Ne Waste on ‘Promotion’ [| 


But for each of these examples 
there are hundreds of examples of 
title songs, songs from films and 
musical scores which, although re- 
corded and given tremendous pro- 
motion, failed to become popular. 

In an attempt to popularize songs 
from pictures, the film industry has 
spent millions of dollars it will 
never recoup. It was money spent 
in vain. 

In the record industry we have 
learned to proceed with caution. 
We are interested in selling records 
for a profit. If we spent thousands 
of dollars trying to promote a rec- 
ord the public does not buy, our 
profits would be lost. 

Unlike the motion picture pro- 
ducer, the a&r man does not have 
the time or the money to delevop 
one song. It is not some literary 
property which cost him thousands 
of dollars to purchase and prepare. 

The record producer listens to 
material submitted by music pub- 
lishers, producing companies and 
songwriters. He listens to the song 
on a demonstration record or from 
a lead sheet which gives him an 
idea of how it might sound when 
performed by the various artists 
under contract to his company. 
When he thinks he has found a 
piece of material suited to an artist, 
he makes a record. 

A few thousand records are 
pressed and distributed to disk 
jockeys, coin-machine operators 
and the company’s record distrib- 
utors. A reaction is obtained within 
a matter of days or weeks, at the 
most. 

If the record looks like it will 
sell, more pressings are ordered. 
If reaction is dull and the record 
won't sell, it is forgotten and an- 
other record is made in its place. 

This gives the record company 
a chance to scrap its bombs with- 
out too much promotional expense 
and allows for large profits when 
the “million sellers’ do come 
along. 

In the case of Dot Records, now 
a wholly owned subsidiary of Para- 
mount Pictures Corp., we have 
been allowed to continue the com- 








pany’s operation as if it were still 
independently owned. 

When Paramount purchased Dot 
Records in April of 1957, president 
Barney Balaban said: “Paramount 
has purchased Dot Records as an 
investment, not as an exploitation 
department.” 

Naturally, we at Dot Records are 
on the lookout for new talent that 
can be turned over to the picture 
company. We are also interested in 
recording songs or artists that 
Paramount submits to us. However, 
unless we feel that there is a defi- 
nite potential, we pass it by. 


In time to come, all major film | 


companies that now have their own 
record companies will find these 
subsidiaries can produce profits for 
the parent organization. There is 
also no doubt that many new stars 
will be developed by these record 
companies. 

Should the title song of a motion 
picture turn out to be a “million 
seller” the prestige and promo- 


London, 

When Edison discovered the 
magic of reproducing sound waves 
on wax or other similar substances 
he could have had no conception 
of the impact it would have on the 
music industry, and as for sound 
films, television or other uses, 
these must certainly have been be- 
yound his ken. 

Whether it has been good for 
the pop music publisher is a moot 
point; even though the sales of 
records can be counted in millions 
he sees the sales of sheet music 
dwindle to thousands, and figures 
that the gross profit on the disks 
is about 15% of the graphic copy, 
and to a certain extent it has taken 
the human element out of the busi- 
ness, 
| In the old variety days he or his 





tional advantages will be unmeas- | professional staff sallied forth in | 





By JOHN ABBOTT 
(Francis, Day & Hunter Ltd.) 


this is one of the mysteries of my 
life. 

When the British Parliament 
| enacted the new Copyright Act of 
| 1956 it still clung doggedly to the 
| fixed rate of 644% on the retail 
| selling price of the disk in spite 
| of strong protests from publishers 

and writers, but as a sop it was 
| provided that at any time sub- 


| seouent to one year after the com- | 


mencement of the Act an appeal 
| could be made before the Board of 
Trade for a revision of the rate, 


and off the record I do not think | 


it will be long before such an ap- 
plication is made, and I am op- 
'timistie enough to believe it will 
‘be a raise to 8%. A powerful ar- 
| gument w’!i be that the artist often 
' gets a better percentage than the 
|combined amount allotted to pub- 
lisher, author and composer. 

The popularity of the disks 


ureable. 
The record industry is still the 
“overnight” medium to develop 


new stars or bring about the come- 
back of an older star. Al Jolson, 
Frank Sinatra, Bing Crosby, Doris 
Day, Pat Boone, Elvis Presley, 
Harry Belafonte and Tommy Sands 
are film stars whose popularity was 
brought about by records. 

After Debbie Reynolds had a 
2,000,000-copy seller in “Tammy,” 
her boxoffice skyrocketed. 

It is all well and good to have 
the added promotional values that 


the evenings to call upon artists) stems from several causes but the 
and orchestral leaders armed with! main one is the purchasing powers 
professional copies. It was their of adolescent teenagers. With good 
the evenings to call upon artists, wages and jobs aplenty for all, 
and orchestral leaders armed with | {immediately after school-age has 
| professiona lcopies. It was their | finished, they have the cash to 
| job to impress them with the fact spend on their own pleasures. They, 
that if they voiced or played a| have to some extent outgrown the 
particular song their fame would | television, but their emotions are 
bound up and their names would | stirred by the singers who croon 
be twinkling with light outside the before a mike sentimental 
particluar Hall where they were | somewhat seky songs, or even 
appearing. | those who with the aid of a guitar 

It was fun and warm friendships | can jump about voicing something 
often followed between artists and | With a meaningless lyric. These 


and | 


most film companies are seeking | professional staff, but trying to sell 
from their record subsidiaries, but | a new song to an a&r manager is, | 
“patience” must be the watchword. | by contrast, a cold-t.ooded propo- 
They should remember that the sition. One cannot blame him—the 
recording industry is an entertain. | financial outlay on recording with | 
ment industry. If treated in any | payments to artists, orchestras etc., 
other way, the goose that lays the | plus costs of pressing, makes him 
“gold” records may be killed. careful in his selection. j 





have their fans and they buy the 
records. 
[Dance Hall Comeback _| 





While variety houses are closing 
dewn dance halls are booming 
again with the patronage of the 
younger generation, and the per- 
sonal appearance of one of their 
favorite artists, who, with the aid 





W Be lin’ T Di I The saddest and unfairest thing | 
. Berlin s lop Disks 


about the whole business is the | 
Berlin. 


A checkup on West Berlin's lead- 
ing 20 disk shops reveals that Chris 
Barber’s “Petite Fleur”’-“Wildcat 
Blues” (Metronome) has been the 
most-sold jazz platter within the 

three months. “Petite Fleur,” 
incidentally, also headed the local 
hit parade list for a number of 
weeks. Second is “New Orleans 
Function” (Louis Armstrong-Bruns- 
wick), followed by the longrunning 
“Take the A Train” (Dave Brubeck- 
Philips). Duke Ellington’s “Skin 
Deep” (Philips) and Meade Lux 
Lewis and Pete Johnson’s “Orig- 
inal Boogie Woogie Piano” (Bruns- 
wick) take the following spots. 

“Newport Jazz Festival” (Philips), 
Firehouse Five Plus Two's “Ala- 
bama Jubilee” (Good Time Jazz), 
Monty Sunshine’s ‘“Hushabye” 
(Metronome), “Bechet Classics” 
(Brunswick), Chris Barber's “‘Tisho- 
mingo Blues” (Metronome), 


arbitrary fixing by law of the rate 
of royaliy to the owner of the 


laid to the passing of the American 
Copyright Act of 1909, because it 
undoubtedly influenced the minds 
of the legal advisers to the British 
Government when they first gave 
recognition that publishers and 
writers were entitled to a royalty 
on mechanical contrivances in the 
1911 Copyright Act. 

In one respect however, there 
Was an improvement by fixing the 
royalty rate on a percentage basis 
of the retail selling price instead 
of one rate whatever the cost of 
the disk. Most European couniries 
are much more flexible and agree- 
ments are made between the manu- 
facturers and a representative of 
the owners of the rights. Why 
America, with its tradition of free 





fixed prices, could have sanctioned 


mechanical right. To a great ex-| 
tent the blame for this must be | 


enterprise and strong objections to | 


of a gimmick has got a seller in 
the hit parade, is a certain draw. 

In the retail department of my 
company the main selling lines are 
records and guitars. The boy sees 
himself as an Elvis Presley or a 
Tommy Steele and the girl his 
admiring devoted fan. 

Well, they will grow out of it. 
After all, the older generation had 
their idols when young although 
perhaps they were not so demon- 
strative. In the meantime they are 
keeping the pressing plants very 
busy and the profits of the com- 
panies at a very happy level, in- 
cidentally keeping the publisher in 
business and providing writers 
with three meals a day. 

Records of classical music are 
also good sellers to the lovers of 
real good music, and this has been 
fostered by the improved technique 
in recording and the long players, 
making it possible to hear sym- 
| phonic works or operas on one 








Disk Biz: That Old Wax Magic 


Hollywood. 

The only thing certain about the 
music business for 1959 is the fact 
that it won't be the same. 

There’s nothing unusual or 
frightening about this—’58 wasn’t 
the same as '57 for a number of 
reasons: the recession, the advent 
of stereo, the decline of EP’s and 
what-have-you. And '57 differed 
from ‘56 on similar grounds, good 
and bad. And so it goes. Because 
it’s that kind of business. 

Sometimes when the going gets 
particularly rough, we yield to hu- 
man weakness and start envying 
our friends in steel or life insur- 
ance or some other safe and sane 
occupation. Their products and 
services almost never change, and 
they seem to be able to project 
their sales for decades to come. 


Such regularity must make for a|abroad. Our influence overseas—| business, but now he’s in real es-| With a 10-dick release. 


comfortable life. But who among 
us would take the “comfortable 
life” in exchange for the excite- 


By GLENN E. WALLICHS 
(President, Capitol Records) 


record buyers and so revolutionize 
the entire industry? 

Ours, of course, is a headache 
business—and one in which the 
gambling instinct is a must. Each 
day we face the challenge of new 
methods of distribution. We send 
forth platter after platter, each 
born of noble experiment, each 
destined for success or scrap. We 
launch new artists with flags and 
champagne, then stand ready with 
royalties or regrets. But always 


thing. 


in '59—maybe the biggest our in- 
dustry has yet known. The war 
|babies are of record-buying age, 
giving us a solid, expanding domes- 
tic market. In addition, we face im- 





industry gets, the more people 
jump into it, and the tougher it 
becomes for us to hold hard-won 
ground. Several hundred new firms 
were born in '58; more will be born 
in '59. This is a wonderful thing. 
Competition keeps everybody hon- 
est, for only the worthy can sur- 
vive and prosper. In the final anal- 





ysis, the record-buying public de- | 


GRAMOPHONE RECORD BUSINESS IN ENGLAND 


British Disk Biz Parallels the U. S. in Its A&R and Deejay Influences— " 
Hope for Tilt From 61, % to 8% of Retail Price 


| disk. Unfortunately the majority 
of these are free of copyright and 
| therefore bring no revenue to the 
composers. 

There is sometimes a little fear 

|as to whether this bonanza may 
| last. Old members remember a 
similar boom in the middle and 
late '20s following the introduction 
of electrical recording, but gave 
way to the radio which often broad- 
; cast gramophone records ad nau- 
;}seam and something new might 
|} again take its place. 
Publishers with catalogs of 
| Standard pop songs occasionally 
have a pleasant surprise when an 
| a- man or artist picks out an old 
favorite that has been practically 
| forgotten and brings it out in front 
|} again with a gimin'ck. The gimmick 
| may sometimes jar his sensibilities, 
| particularly if it happens to be a 
ballad played to a rock 'n’ roll or 
jive metre, but there will be con- 
solation in the statement of sales 
and cash received. 

The disk jockey is just as popu- 
ler here as his opposite number 
in the States. He is the friend of 
the manufacturer and the publish- 
er, but not always the listener or 
viewer. 

Record sales for 1958 are up on 
1957, but competition with the two 
major compan'‘es, Decca and E.M.I., 
is in tensifying with newcomers to 
the “pop” market. The Rank Or- 
ganization, as an offset to the film 
business, with “Top Rank” records, 
and the acquisition by Associated 
Television of 50° of the share 
cap tal of Pye disks, is an indica- 
tien. Both companies will seek to 
tie up artists under their control 
and also extend their U.S. interests. 
| A feature of the production sta- 
tistics is the marked decline in 
the sales of the 78 rpm down about 
339%, and the increase in the 45 
rpm approximately 100%, and 
should the downward trend of the 
73's continue there is a possibility 
that the makers will cease to 
produce them. 
| All this is bound to have its 
reflection in the fees received by 
the “pop” publishers, and so not- 
| withstanding the poor showing of 
| the sheet section, 1958 and 1959 
might not be too bad after all. 





‘STUDY 1955-58 TAX ON 
~ SETS, PHONOS, RECORDS 


Washington. 

Internal Revenue Service will 
hold a public hearing here today 
(Wed.) on proposed regulations 
governing excise taxes on radio 
and television sets, phonographs, 
phonograph records and musical 
instruments during the '55-'58 tax 
period. 

It’s an embarrassing situation for 
IRS, but tax agents still haven't 
finally determined the meaning of 
a phrase in the law in effect those 
four years. When such determi- 
nation is made, excise taxes may 
have to be recomputed retro- 
actively. 

Confusion stems from a pro- 
vision in the law stating that the 
excise tax applied to radios, tv 
sets, phonographs, etc., “of the en- 
tertainment type.” IRS has yet 
to set down finally what “enter- 
|tainment type” means in terms of 
|what is taxable and what isn’t. 
Meantime, . Congress removed 





\cides. And who would have it any|the phrase “entertainment type” 


|other way? 


| As each year passes, I’m in- 


jin one of the other fields that 


| when I first went to work, I've yet 
/to meet anybody in our business 
|who doesn't feel pretty much the | 
|same way. 

Let me take that back. There was 


from the law, effective Jan. 1, '59, 
and all such instruments are now 


the outcome is in doubt—and per- | creasingly grateful that I ended up subject to tax unless specifically 
haps that’s the magic of the whole in the record business instead of | exempt in law. 


They are exempt, 
‘for instance, when used for navi- 


Personally, I look for a big year |seemed to present opportunities | gation or detection. 





Roulette’s Stereo Singles 


Roulette Records moves into the 


portant new sales opportunities one. He used to be in the record | stereo singles market this week 


All the 


|especially is the pop field—is al-| tate. I bumped into him not long | Roulette stereo singles are from 


| ready great, and it will become 
greater through associations with 


| ago while out looking for some in- | 
| vestmest property. 


He talked to 


ment of sweating out a new disk’s companies in Europe and other me for an hour-and-a-half—I lit- | 


appearance on the charts? 

Or take a thing like stereo. De- 
spite all its problems and uncer- 
tainties, who can deny the thrill 
of promoting an innovation that 
promises to stimulate millions of 


parts of the world. The interna- 
tional aspects of the business, like 
the domestic, can do nothing but 
| grow, 

| Not everyone will share in °59’s 
expanded markets. The larger our 


erally couldn't break away. He 
'wasn’t trying to sell me real es- 
tate. He was talking the music | 
business. Anybody could see that | 
his heart was still back on Tin Pan | 
Alley. 


current stereo albums now on the 
market. 


The stereo disks will sell for 
the same price as all other Rou- 
lette singles. Artists featured in 
the first siereo singles releases 


include Jimmie Rodgers, Tyree 
Glen, Count Basie, Joe Williams, 
Joe Newman and Marco Rizo. 
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Disks Pace All Segments of Reich 
Show Business in Int'l Market 


By HANS HOEHN 


Berlin. own labels DGG also does the 
Within the different branches of | Pressing job for its American af- 
the West German show biz, that filiates, Decca, Brunswick and 
of the recording industry is in | Coral. : 
best shape. It looks as though it} Second biggest diskery in the 
will stay that way for a while. country is now as usual Telefunk- 
Unlike German pix which are still|¢n or Teldec, a liaison of Tele- 
not too successful outside their|funken and the British Decca, 
homegrounds, German music which is also (like DGG and Phil- 
keeps registering international|ips) headquartered in Hamburg. 
advances. And this applies to pop- | Company has been on a steady up- 
ular as well as to classical music.| beat here since its tie-up with 





the big RCA two years ago. 
PR gy —_ a on Like other domestic companies, 
when it comes to German music. Teldec has also hopped on the 


talking records wagon. While a 
Some of them are regarded as couple of years, only a few of 


these talking records existed on 
the local market, there has been 





the domestic diskeries. In the 
main, that concerns the German-| 4 considerable respective upbeat 
language territories such as AUS | last year, with practically one 
tria and Switzerland, but constant preem followed by the other. Some 
gains are also registered in = of this country's mask sremmeaas 
areas as the Benelux countries, | .+,5¢ actors, including Martin 
Japan and South America, Scandi- Held. ©. E. Hasse, Guenter 
nevis and even the U.S. That re Lueders and Marianne Hoppe, are 
certainly not the case during the doing these jobs. Classical litera- 
early postwar years. 


. |}ture (poems) by Kleist, Heinrich 
Most popular tune in Germany Heine and Morgenstern are among 
last year was “The March of the hens Moe 
River Kwai” via Mitch Miller's; SERA VEE = 
version of it. Song was released Philips Third | 
here together with the German) phir piggest company is now 
preem of Columbia's “Bridge On | definitely Philips here. With re- 
River Kwai” and within only five jirq to sales percentage boosts, 
weeks the respective Philips plat-| philips can perhaps be called the 
ter came up to a scale of 400,000 most successful diskery in the 
copies, a definite record in this country within the past i2 months. 
country. (The domestic demand Company is doing great with 
for this recording during the sec- 4 merican names (Philips sells the 


ond quarter of the year was such we Columbia records in Ger- 
that Philips had to ask foreign f<¢- many) and has the American 
tories to join in the pressing ef-| recording star here on its list: 
forts. “River Kwai fersions =~ ¥ Doris Day. Latter has followers 
peared here also on Decca (twice), ajso among those who normally 


Odeon, RCA, Polydor and Tele- qgont go much for American mu- 


funken iabels welch made this sic. Popularity of Philips was, of 
march song surpass the 1,000,000 course, also fostered by the fact 
mark here. that quite a few of its American 


Another entry that reached the 
1,000,000-mark was Billy Vaughn’s 
version of “Sail Along Silv’ry 
Moon.” This item held the No. 1 
spot on the Germon besiseller list 
for practically the entire third 
quarter of 1958. 

Another Teldec item that 
zoomed high into populerity was 
(and still is) Perez Prado’s ‘“Pa- 
tricia” (RCA which is linked with | 
Teldec in Germany). Teldec re-| " Flectrola is the fourth one 
ported in November that the | among this country’s leading disk- 
global sale of “Patricia” copies | cries, It still can be called the 
had surpassed. the 1,500,000-mark | most multi-sided company: Has, 
with Germany's share being alone among others, His Master’s Voice, 
250,000. = Dkk Lince _____| British Columbis, Odeon, MGM 
| U.S. Disk Lineup | and Capitol in addition to its own 
“Lineup of cther U.S. disks that | Elecrola records. Some feel that 
went strong in Germany last year | this company’s potential is not ex- 
included “Melodie d'Amour” |Ploited to best advantage. That 
(Ames Bros.-RCA), “Bueona Sera” applies particularly to its American 
(Louis Prima-Capitol, handled by | names. One reason is that it con- 

centrates too much on the sale of 


Electrola here); “Diana” (Paul | ‘ : ] 
Anka-ABC Paramount, also Elec-| its classical items which, admit- 
trola here), just to name a few. tedly, are company's forte. Might 
In various cases Germanized also be that Electrola dedicates it- 
American tunes climbed up very self in the first place to domestic 
high; Referred is to “Junge Leute talents. After all, they succeeded 
brauchen Liebe” (“Everybody in popularizing quite a number of 
Loves a Lover,” Doris Dzy’s Col- German singers of whom at least 
umbia platter, wes the original), three—Fred Berielmann, Ralph 
or “In Deine Hand” (“He’s Got| Bendix and Conny—can be ae- 
The Whole World In His Hand”), claimed as belonging to this coun- 


while, of course also the Italian ‘y's top singing stars. 
Of the various smaller compa- 


repertory artists gave personal ap- 
pearances here, such as Johnnie 
Ray ‘this Berlin stint was a tre- 
mendous success), Dave Brubeck, 
and the Hi-Lo’s and also Duke 
Ellington and Benny Goodman of 
whom many old recordings appear 
on old Columbia labels and Phil- 
ips, of course, cashed in on that. 
Johnny Mathis also won populari- 
ty here. 


“Bambina” (German version of| . f 
Domenico Modugno’s “Volare”) be- €s “~ ~ ee in Ger- 
longs to this category. many, e Swedish Metronome 

g ance should find first mention. When 


Most of the tunes that appear 
on the Berlin hit parades are of 
American origin. Elvis Presley ) : y 
plays a big role. Checkup of the Very fond of Swedish jazz. Names | 
1958 hit parades presented by like Lars Gullin, Arne Domnerus, 
RIAS and SFB, West Berlin’s| Bengt Hallberg, Harry Arnold (the 
radio stations, reveals four out of ig band) mean much to them. In 
eleven months saw Elvis topping | the pop field, company has in The 
the respective 10-best list: Twice Platters (Mercury) a good bargain. 
with “Wear My Ring Around Your | New to the German market last 
Neck,” “Don’t” and “Jailhouse | Year was a light-material disk by 
Rock.” His German counterpart,|2 Company called “delta” (of 
Peter Kraus, headed the list twice Duesseldorf). Most remarkable 
(with “Hula Baby” and “When factor about this outfit was that 
Teenagers Dream”). Pat Boone it released 45 rpm’s at the unusu- 
was found once (‘April Love”) on| lly low price of 1.50 D-Mark (as 
top of this request list, ditto Paul | against 4.00 D-Mark paid for the 
Anka with “Diana.” Chris Barber’s | conventional ones). While the 
“Petite Fleur” (Decca) held a first quality of these items isn’t too bad, 
spot in October. |here is some handicap with this 
—— DGG Still Tops material inasmuch as it’s too light 


Pe. Ps = ___._|to guarantee a smooth fall in 
As to the various diskeries in machines, jukeboxes, etc. 
the country, Deutsche Grammo-| Also trying to compete with the 
phon still holds the leading posi-| big firms were, as usual, the phono 
tion here. Company may not have | clubs (with disks at lower prices) 
the biggest foreign names but it|and Bertelsmann-Lesering (read- 
has most of the top German song-| ers’ cycle). All these outfits, how- 
stars (Caterina Valente, Peter|ever, are facing the big handicap 
Kraus, ete.) on its roster. And|of having few top names available. 
it’s without doubt, the most skil- | Over in Soviet Germany, they have 
fully operated organiz*‘ion, also! Amiga which is, as just every part 
with regard to publicity. It does | of the show biz (pix, tv, cinemas, 
at least 40% of the local market.| ete.) in that part of Germany, 


it comes to pure jazz, there are 
quite a few customers who are 


Resides pressing records for its state-owned. 
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‘My Fair Lady LP 
& Elvis Hottest 
So. Africa Disks 








Johannesburg. 
In the South African disk in- 
dustry, 1958 showed _ further 


healthy development in the field 


of longplaying records, with all 
types of music registering good 
sales. 


Biggest LP seller of the year was 
the original Broadway cast record- 
ing of “My Fair Lady,” the South 
African copyright of which was 
released when the show opened in 
London last May. Prior to this, 
hundreds of bootleg copies of the 
disk had infiltrated from the U:S. 
with possession of one of these 
becoming a mark of special social 
distinction and enabling local 
wolves to proffer a new opening 
gambit “Come up and hear my 
recording of ‘My Fair Lady.’” 

Elvis Presley LP's also keep the 
Johannesburg pressing machines 
on overtime shifts. Oblivious to 
repeated news reports that the 
rock 'n’ roll regime is drawing to 
an end, teenagers eagerly pounce 
on each new offering from the “Big 
Boss of the Beat.” Little Richard 
tags along a not very close second, 
while English favorite Tommy 
Steele seems to have dropped back 
into the also-ran class. 

The most remarkable feature of 
the year has been the sudden popu- 
larity of disks made by local South 
African artists. Until recently 
local studio efforts were regarded 
by the general populace as some- 
what homespun compared to the 
big-name imports from the outside 
world. This last year, however, 
with the exception of the afore- 
mentioned “My Fair Lady” and 


| Presley disks, South African wax- 


ings have been the higgest LP 
money-spinners. Home-town musi- 
cians such as Albie Louw, Duffy 
Ravenscroft, Dan Hill and Archie 
Silansky now outsell the most 
famous international stars. 


[Club International | 


“Club International,” Silansky’s 
first disk, proved biggest surprise 
of the season. This was produced 


as a fund-raiser in conjunction 
with the “Club International” 
nitery, a dinner-dance-cabaret 


spot created and run specifically 
for a big Johannesburgh charity. 
Little expectation was held of its 
ever getting within hearing dis- 
tance of the hit class, but its 
polished selection of song suc- 
cesses from many nations captured 
universal fancy and, months later, | 
it is still one of the fastest-mov- 
ing disks on the dealers’ shelves. 
Donations accruing to the charity 
from this Gallotone record are 
now, incidentally, in the region of 
$10,000. 

Another pioneering effort that 
paid off was the move by Gramo- 
phone Record Co. to wax the first- | 
ever cabaret disk in South Africa. | 
Choosing as their artist Londoner | 
Bill Williams, whose songs at the 
piano have made The Hansom Cab 
the busiest restaurant in Johan- 
nesburg, GRC presented a selec- 
tion of Williams’ after-dark ditties 


} under the tithe “Banned Ballads.” | 


| the visit of Jazz West Coast 1958, | 
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It’s in Italy and It Spells $ $ $ 


By SAM’L STEINMAN 
(The Roman Rambler) 


Rome. [ tans could write popular songs, the 

My friend Giorgio, whe speaks freed of Pt se a 
Englis ‘ | Americans discovere e winners 
Fn na atta atte tenn a4 | of the 1957 and 1956 and 1955 fes- 
or 1a matter better than many | tivals. Such songs as ‘Lazzarella,’ 
Americans, was holding forth on | ‘Guaglione’ and ‘Come Prima’ (“For 
his favorite subject, “Americans | — First ey sa great 
are funny people. They are always | *Merican song hits. Record peo- 
echnee Ses they aot be rm Hie whe would think ef every pos- 
s sible excuse to avoid listening to 

do something we have been doing |an Italian song are now flooding 
for a long time. They discovered | the hotels of Milan as they search 
our tailors but Italian tailors have | through the popular Italian songs 
| of the last half century. The 1959 

|San Remo Festival has more res- 
jervations from American music 
publishers and bandleaders than 
the Casino can hold. The Ameri- 
cans may even discover Dan Remo 
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been making American clothes 
for a long time. They discovered 
our artisans but our artisans have 
been creating things since the days 
before recorded history As a mat-| 
ter of fact, they discovered Italy | during the day time. They use 
after the war, but they seem to /to think it was some time the 
have forgotten—almost—that one | ‘no Man’s Lan@’ after Cannes. Nic 
of our boys, Cristoforo Colombo, and Monte Carlo — 
sap ctebeetey America. ._. | “This business of discovery that 
But I'm not really complaining, | the Italians can write songs is. 
mind you. When the Americans perfect example of why I think 
discover something it is not like the | the Americans are Bia 4 a funn 
Russian discoveries. The Russians | people. We've been writing noted 
have been busy discovering that | for a long time. The schoolteach- 
they discovered many times that ers who come here every summer 
the world thought had been dis-| ang they, too, discover that iis 
covered elsewhere. What did it/ftalian male is so romantic that 
mean? Nothing! After all, who they find they can shed all of their 
Was going to spend the money to praticed rural reticence in Italy— 
change the history books. We have | have told me that no school assem- 
enough trouble with the cost of | bly is complete without a rendition 
books in the schools as it is. tof ‘O Sole Mio’ or ‘Santa Lucia.’ 
“However, let's get back to your | What is more they tell me that 
discovery of Italy. It has been/| this has been the case as far back 
wonderful. Every time your coun- | as aiyone can remember. 


trymen discover something, about | ->; eT r -— 
which we nave known all of the Remember Verdi, Puccini & Co. | 








time, the dollars begin to flow “Song? Good music? We've 
our way. Father Divine used to| been turning it out in mass produc- 
say that peace is wonderful—he |tion through the years. Did you 


ever, but of course you have, hear 
of Verdi, Puccini, Rossini, Bellini 
and Donizetti, to name a few? 
Not too many years ago when I 
spent a year in America I used to 
listen to radio—we still have it 
even if you don't—or do you be- 
cause all I ever hear about these 
days is television and more tele- 
|vision and less movies and no 
Americans was that Italians write |T@dio—to a gentleman named Sig- 
songs. The discovered ‘Nel Blu | mund Spaeth who called himself 
Dipinto In Blu’ which they couldn’t | ‘The Tune Detective.’ As I recall, 
pronounce and caMed ‘Nelly Blue’ he used to trace many of your 
or by its other title ‘Volare’ which | 80988 to operatic arias which were 
they also mispronounced. Much as | Witten by our greatest composers. 
we Italians hate to have our names | 50 you see I am not talking only 
and our language mispronounced | about grand opera. Perhaps it was 
we would be glad to have these er- | the American songwriter who dis- 
rors repeated time and again if we | C0Vered Italian music a long time 
could profit by them with the | #89 Now the publishers have dis- 
shower of dollars which flowed the | C°Vered it and it may not be such 
way of our compatriot, Domenico |# 800d thing for the American 
Modugno. | songwriter. 

“Of course, Modugno had won| “Songs have been a staple prod- 
the San Remo Song Festival with | UCt in Italy since the days of the 
the song but it would have meant | 0d Roman Empire. _Catullus, 
nothing if it had not been discov- | Ovid and Virgil were the song- 
ered by Americans. But once it| Titers of the old Roman days. 
had been discovered that the Ital-| 4nd through the 20 centuries that 
= sate: —_—|have followed the Italians have 
been creating songs and singing 
them. What other land in the 
world has been so prolific in the 
output of tenors? And I do not 
mean to slander the Irish who 
for the human ear, the record got | have done a good job in giving us 
off to a jet start and shows no gq run for the money. 
signs of losing impetus. — | “It wouldn't surprise me in the 

The jazz business was given & least to awaken one morning to 
good sharp stirring last year by| find one of our streets named the 
Vicola della Padella di Stagno. 
Of course you know what I’m talk- 
Cooper, June Christy and _ the | jing about but I wonder whether all 
Claude Williamson Trio. Aficio-| of these music people who have 
nados of the progressive art form | taken to Italian songs would like a 
were not slow in buying their LP’s| street with this name. After all, 
and soon the whole jazz pot came | American songs are created in Tin 
to the boil. Shelly Manne’s “My | Pan Alley and this is only a trans- 
Fair Lady” recording continues to lation, perhaps slightly longer, 
create new sales figures for jazz,|but it’s an idea that might please 


probably still does—but he hasn't 
been in print so often lately. We 
Italians can only say that discovery 
by the Americans is wonderful be- 
cause the dollars begin to roll in 
the way you used to roll out the 
barrels in the song. 

“And speaking of songs, that is 
just what I was about to say to 
you. The discovery of 1958 by the 








Propelled by powerful publicity 
when the South African Broad- 
casting Corp., as_ anticipated, 
deemed several of the arias unfit 


headed by Bud Shanks, Bob 


| while other names such as Andre} the Americans so they can discover 


ees ae ee i ag | that we, too, have a Tin Pan Alley. 
Shorty ogers an arney Kesse “By the way, if you have an 
also bring smiles to the faces of | American friends aan this ted 
retailers. | in 1959 I wish you would send them 

Best-selling singles of the year|my way. They can discover me at 
were “Volare” (Dean Martin on|home any time they choose and 
Capitol; Domenico Modugno on|/I'll be glad to help them to dis- 
Fonit); “Ma” (Marie Adams); | cover whatever it is they may 
“Fascination” (Nat Cole); “A Cer-|want to discover. I’ve known 


tain Smile” (Johnny Mathis); | Americans are funny people ever 
“Everybody Loves A Lover” | since I found that Sing-Sing had 
| (Doris Day); “Mr. Fire Eyes”! nothing to do with music, but just 


(Bonnie Guitar); “Love Letters In|so that they aren’t confused, I'll 
The Sand (Pat Boone); “Fraulein”| say it three times so that they 
(Steve Lawrence); and “Bird Dog” | don’t try to discover me as a jail- 
(Everly Bros.). | bird. And remember I've moved 
The year ended with a fanfare|to the Viale Cristoforo Colombo 
of sound from several directions | just to make my discovery a little 
as stereophonic sound made its, bit easier.” 
bow. Keen competition and in- Since I’m one of those funny 
creasing public interest presage | Americans, I won’t add a word of 
that we shall be hearing a lot more|my own because someone might 
from Stereo during 1959. | find out I’m not so funny. 
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British Disk Biz In Scramble 
As New Labels Challenge Majors 


By BARRY BARNETT 


London. but they realized, as did every- 
The British record business spun — per yy ke —_— 7 - 
itself into a new era during 1958. enough, though it oak couple of 
All technical developments and ad-| months, EMI and Decca had 
wancements—including the intro- | brought out directional sound re- 
duction of a price war were accom- | Cordings, plus playback equipment, 
a fe labels ~weenee ae ie ole Bgl... 
techniques Dy new iabels. 
; : releases. Pye, obviously through 
Pr eco = a = |inside information, announced 
: . ' ‘ 1 | that its stereo platters were being 
into smaller, but still substantia leut in price three days before the 


portions. There was a general un- |} 
easiness on the part of the major |e enea ea oes 
s sti 0 catch on in 


concerns—namely, the EMI and} ste 

Decca record groups, which be-| Britain, though. As yet there 
tween them notched up 90% of the | isn’t sufficient playback equipment 
production and sales, and the les- 0m the market at a price to suit all 
ser but nevertheless important Pye | pockets, but the switch over must 


;and LP's 


scious as it will ever be, as was re- 
flected at last year’s Radio Show, 
where most of the floor space was 
taken up by firms cencentrating 
on stereo sound. 


The Rritish public is quickly 
moving over into the microgroove 
field, leaving the old 78 rpm rec- 
ords to fade away. 

Most popular types of upcom- 
ing records by far are the 45's. The 
33 rpm platters, too, are up there 
edging out the old shellacs, and 
though the diskeries still manu- 
facture the latter in large quanti- 
ties, it won’t be long before pro- 
duction switches over entirely to 
microgroove. 


During the year, record sales|the making and the brainchild of | companies themselves or 
the National Academy of Record- 


registered a slight drop, but the 
income recorded by disk sales was 
maintained at a high level because 
of the increasing number of EP’s 
purchased. In 1957 
total sales reached the all time 
high of more then 78,000,000 this 
year, although official figures are 
not yet released, the industry is 
confident that the total will be 


| exceptional 


Hollywood. 

In April, 1959, the disk indus- 
| try will take its place alongside of 
the motion pictures and television 
in setting up an annual pattern of 
awarding members of its group for 
performance. The 
|awards ceremony was two years in 





ling Arts & Sciences. 


] 
The idea for the industry-wide 


organization started in the early 
months of 1957, at almost simul- 
taneous times in New York and 
in Los Angeles. A small group of 
the industryites on both coasts had 
determined that the importance of 
creation in the phonograph record 


and Philips companies which cor-|¢come, although it will take time. 


nered most of the remaining 10% 
of the market. 

But what happened was that, to 
date, the only real cut price threat 
has come from Gala Records, the 
company operated by the Henry 
Selmer organization under the 


tithe—Musical & Plastie Industries. | © 
This outfit, which made its bow) “~ 


Oct. 1, has cut the priee of its 
disks by half of the normal market 
value and is retailing 45 rpm piat- 
ters at 90c. 

There had been several previous | 
attempts by other concerns to) 


would-be labels had the same tafe | 
of woe. They claimed they 
eouldn’t get distribution faeili- 
ties—nobody wanted to touch their 
products, and this, they alleged, 
was because of the pressure 
brought to bear by the powerful 
majors. 





The public is now as stereo con- 
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Jazz is no longer an orphan of musie and/or show 
business. Its “foster parents and homes” now cover 
a wide range: from Morris Levy's Birdland in New 
York, where bop was cradied, to John Foster Dulles’ 
State Department in Washington where the hips‘ers 
virtually have been given striped pants and sent 
everseas as ambassadors of good will; from nitery 
boniface Max Gordon who switched his Village Van- 
guard celler from an intime song and comedy policy 
to a hangout for the cool and the warm crowd to 
impresario Sol Hurok who added pianist Erroll 
Garner to a roster there heretofore had been limited 
to longhairs, ballet troupes, Scots Guards, etc.; from 
the small esoteric magazines that treat jazz in an 
affectionate and reverent manner to the august N.Y. 
Times which assigns critic John S. Wilson to virtu- 


Gala, however, didn’t even go SO} ally every gig that’s played in New York; from the 


far as to inquire what chance it 
had of getting a distribution outfit 
to handle its records. It had its 
own pressing plant and had bought 
the manufacturing rights to an 
American process of injection 
molding which cuts down pressing 
time by a third over the normal 
system, and had snapped up quite 
a large number of the catalogs of 
some of the smaller Yank record 
companies. 


| New Outlets I 

It now had to get its product to | 
the public, and it was because of 
this challenge, which threatened to 
wash out the whole scheme, that 
the British recording industry wes 
revolutionized. The company paged 
picture theatres, drug _ stores, 
eandy kiosks, news stands, super | 
markets, boek shops and several | 
other types of stores where the} 
possibility of retailing disks was! 
feasible. The reaction was favor- | 
able and Gala was in business. | 

While there was talk of slashing | 
prices and getting at the disk buy- | 
ing public through unconventional 














beat generation mob in New York, San Francisco 
and points in between to the blueblood set in New- 
port and extended overseas to English royalty where 
the Hon. Gerald Lascalles, a cousin of the Queen, 
doubles as a jazz promoter and editor of jazz 
anthologies. 

The jazz rise, or cellar pullout, to a loftier posi- 
tion in society began with the advent of the LP 
disk 10 years ago but it was in 1958 that jazz’s hold 
took a firm grip on the record buying audience and 
concert goers. Once a word synonymous with 
crowded, smoky cellar joints and questionable rep- 
resentatives, jazz is now SRO at New York’s Carne- 
gie Hall and its prophets wear Ivy League suits and 
are serious musicians. 


TV Bays It | 
Even tv, a medium which approaches practically 
everything with extreme caution, has stopped treat- 
ing jazz like a stepchild. A little more than a year 
ago the barrier was broken when CBS introduced 
the first network jazz show of any importance on 
“Seven Lively Arts.” “The Sound of Jazz,” as the 
program was called, opened up the channels for 
several other jazz shows among which Art Ford’s 
“Jazz Party” and Bobby Troup’s “Stars of Jazz” were 
the most notable. And Timex, watch manufacturers, 
keeps coming back like a song with the sponsorship 
of a series of all-ster jaz programs. 
Jazz has ridden along with the expansion of the 








very close to the previous figure. 


outlets, the Rank Organization | disk industry. With the growing demand for LP's 
thought that it was time that it,! since Columbia introduced the new speed in 1948, 
too, should climb aboard the plat-| more and more companies turned to jazz releases 
ter wagon. In a flourish it an-|thus widening its audience. Another audience 
nounced that it had formed Rank! builder this year was the increasing amount of 
Records. But things didn’t run too} space allotted to jazz in newspapers and magazines. 
smoothly and it wasn’t long before} The N.Y. Times, the Washington Post, the Boston 
the company announced that it had} Glebe and Boston Traveler, the San Francisco 
had second thoughts about the} Chronicle and the N.Y. Daily News were among the 
scheme. Finally came the news that} dailies to have writers regularly covering the jazz 
the idea had been abandoned. | beat while the New Yorker and Saturday Review 

But Rank quickly came back mags have stepped up their reportage of jazz doings. 
into the record business, but this} With jazz coming into the homes via records and 
time it was in at normal market | tv, jazz began to take on an air of respectability 
prices and on normal release.| and the myth of jazz’s association with junkies and 
The label's general manager, Mal- | jive-happy delinquents began to evaporate. The 
colm McGrady, made several trips |clincer, possibly, occurred when society, in the 
to the States to buy up catalogs | form ef Mr. and Mrs. Louis L. Lorillard, took jazz 
and the label is just about ready to | toe their bosom aud started the Newport Jazz Fes- 





make its bow. 

While all this was going on, and 
the many who made such a big 
neise about their intentions of 
coming into the business kept 
quiet, yet another revolution was 
on its way—stereophonic records. 
Here again, it was the case of a 
little one pulling a fast one over 
a major. 

While noth Decca and EMI often 
made reference to the fact that 
they would be produeing and sell- 
ing directional sound platters in 
the future, all was quiet from the 
Pye diskery. Then suddenly, 
without any warning and as a com- 
plete surprise to the industry, there 
in the stores were the first Brit- 
ish stereo disks with the Pye 
trade mark on the label. To back 
up its claim to the stereo field, 
the Pye Electronics Division put 


tival about five years ago with Boston nitery opera- 
tor, George Wein. You can’t get more respectable 
than that. The Newport annuals, held on the July 4 
weekends, have been growing steadily with the ‘58 
bash racking up solid b.o. 

Following the Lorillard’s lead wes soeially prom- 

inent stock broker turned jazz buff, Fran Thorne, 
who began sponsoring the Great South Bay Jazz 
Festival in Long Island several seasons back and 
that, too, has been picking up bigger crowds every 
time out. And looking ahead, jazz is getting an even 
more important approval. For a “Jazz Jubilee” 
that slated to play off in Washington this comnig 
March, Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Mrs. Richard 
Nixon and Mrs. Earl Warren are leading the parade 
of sponsors. 
It appears that jazz has finally received a clean 
bill of health, Its connection with booze, pot, hop, 
bordellos, bouncers and “Joe sent me” saloons are 
for romantic reminiscing, the hard facts now being 
that it’s big business with a solid character. 

The State Department, too, had an important hand 
in this character development. In 1956, the Depart- 





out the playback equipment. 


Naturally, Pye chiefs. were. gleeful, 


ment sent Dizzy Gillespie on a tour of the Near East 
which marked the -beginning of a jazz adjunct to 





field had reached the point of de- 


Jazz’s New ‘Commercial’ Beat 


== By MIKE GROSS © 


the U. S.’ foreign relaticns program. Benny Good- 
man, Louis Armstrong, Woody Herman and Wilbur 
de Paris are some of the jazz tootlers who've re- 
ceived State Department blessings to help cement 
foreign relations via overseas junkets. Also point- 
ing up the State Department's confidence in jazz 
as a potent plus in the U.S.’ pitch for pals overseas 
is the beaming of John S. Wilson’s “World of Jazz” 
show (heard im N.Y. over WQXR) to 5¥ evuntries 
via Voice of America and Radio Free Europe. 

Another medium that’s moving in, al a compara- 
tively slow gait, though, to help spread the jazz 
gospel is the motion picture. Some pie producers 
are now looking for jazz themes as background 
scores for their films and diskeries are competing 
for rights to release soundtrack albums of these pix. 
The jazz score received an important boost via 
Elmer Bernstein’s “The Man With the Golden Arm,” 
which also turned out to be a bestseller for Deeca. 
And now such jazz-oriented composers as John 
Lewis, of the Modern Jazz Quariet, Join Mandel 
and Chico Hamilton have been tapped to write 
original scores for pix. Hamilton did “Sweet Smeil 
of Suecess”; Mandel wrote the score for the Susan 
Hayward starrer “I Want to Live’; and Lewis cleffed 
the foreign-made “No Sun in Venice” pic. 

On the b.o. end, ‘58 saw a nifty upbeat in the 
niiery and the festival field. More and more the 
concept of the big nitery is giving way to the small 
club which inevitably turns to a jazz policy. And 
the jazz niteries are becoming potent factors on the 
entertainment scene in such keys es N.Y., Chicago, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. Scie of the 
established clubs that are clicking with a jazz 
policy are the hungry i and the Purple Onion in 
Frisco; the Crescendo in L. A.; the Biue Note and 
Mr. Kelly’s in Chicago, and Birdland, Composer, 
Half Note, Five Spot, Roundtable, Embers, Hickory 
House, Versailles and Village Vanguard in Gotham. 


Le Jazz Festival Epidemic 

The jazz festival spread in '58 ran from coast-to- 
coast. Newport marked its fifth festival year wiih 
a four-d2y bash; South Bay (L.I.) ran a two-day gig; 
Randall's Island (N.Y.) housed a jazz program for 
two days; the music festival at French Lick, Ind.., 
ran a three-day jazz series as part of its four-week 
festival; Monterey, Calif, ran its first jazz festival 
this fall to socko b.o.; there was a jazz night at the 
annual Boston Arts Festival, and jazz concer s at 
S.ratford, Ontario; at the International Festival of 
Arts in Vancouver; and at the Ravina Music Festi- 
val in Highland Park, Ill. They'll all be back again 
next year wiih several more spots in the offing. 
Palm Springs has staked a claim for a bash in Janu- 
ary and Seattle will probably host a festival in the 
spring. 

Although Norman Granz took his “Jazz at the 
Philharmonic” out of the concert running this fall, 
jazz packages continued to make the rounds of the- 
atres and auditoriums playing from so-so to socko 
gates, depending, of course, on the packages’ pro- 
motion and programming. 

Jazz also began to go to school in a serious way 
this past year. Northwestern, Boston U., and Brad- 
ley U., Peoria, Ill., were among the universities to 
offer jazz courses while the Institute of Jazz Studies 
gave courses in adult education in several schools 
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Disk Industry Preps Big Kickof 
For ‘Oscars’ With April Telecast 


By JAMES B. CONKLING 


(President, Warner Bros. Records) 


'serving its own awards and recog- 
nition for creative effort. The in- 
tent of both groups was to form an 
Academy to deal exclusively in 
awards and recognition of creative 
ability in records. There was not, 
nor is there today, any attempt to 
tie these activities to the record 
to the 
business end of the recording in- 
| dustry. 

As a rule of thumb guide, mem- 
bership has been limited to those 
creative people in the industry, 
who, in one way or another, con- 
trol the sound that is in the groove. 
There is one additional group in- 
volved and they are the creators of 
art work for albums. 

From this evolved nine groups 
of “creators” in the record indus- 
try. They are: (1) vocalists and 
singers; (2) leaders and conduc- 
tors; (3) artists and repertoire pro- 
ducers; (4) songwriters and com- 
posers; (5) engineers; (6) instru- 
mentalists and musicians; (7) ar- 
rangers; (8) art directors and 
literary editors; and (9) comedy 
and documentary. 

In the formative stages com- 
mittees of formation organized 
themselves in both New York and 
Los Angeles to appoint boards of 
governors, officers and executive 
committees. Subsequently, these 
two local groups have eleeted 
trustees to a national foundation 
who have the responsibility of 
handling matters for the Academy. 

In each case the committees for 
formation consisted of 60 to 75 of 
,the top names in the above nine 
categories. The Academy has 
made a point of diversified mem- 
bership so that it includes leaders 
from the field of popular, classical, 
documentary, folk and country, 
educational, jazz, etc. 

Officers and directors of the 
L. A. chapter are Paul Weston, 
president; Lee Gillette, vicepresi- 
|}dent; Tom Mack, secretary; and 
Sonny Burke, treasurer. In N. Y. 
the officers and directors are Guy 
Lombardo, president; Dave Kapp, 
vicepresident; John Stevenson, 
vicepresident; Ben Selvin, treas- 
jurer; and George Avakian, secre- 
|tary. The Aeademy’s executive 
director is Stan Richardson, who 
previously served for 10 years 
with the Hollywood coordinating 
committee. 
| Nom‘nations and voting prace- 
| dures to finalize awards for 1958 
product, to be awarded on the 
April telecast, are now being 
finalized but, of course, final re- 
sults will not be known until the 
night of the show. Plans have 
| been finalized with the Pepsi-Cola 
Co. to sponsor the program. We 
are working towards a different 
jtype of awards show which will 
consist of a great deal more than 
| the normal! walk-on, tearful word 
(or two, and walkoff. 
| Each segment of the entertain- 
ment business makes claim to the 
| discovery of new, important per- 


| sonalities and creative efforts. We 


|in the record industry, fee! very 
|strong about the role we play in 
creativity of both ideas and new 
personalities. A majority of the 
very top names in the entertain- 
ment business today had their 
| basic foundations in records be- 
'fore they ever’ became accepted at 
later dates in motion pictures, tv 
and other show business outlets. 


a ’ 
Germany’s ‘Jazz Calendar 
Bertin. 

“Jazz Kalender,” edited by the 





in the east. The Berklee School of Music grooved German jazz experts Joachim 
an LP, “Jazz in the Classroom,” which went out to Ernst Berendt (of German 
public libraries as well as secondary schools and Suedwestfunk) and Werner Goetze 
colleges. The LP, with accompanying scores, has (Bavarian Radio) and published by 
become the subject of many lecture courses. Berk- Nymphenburger Verlagshandlung 
lee has blueprinted two more LP’s for the “Class-| Munich (about $1.65), is out now for 
room” series. And the Ford Foundation made a the fourth consecutive year. Text 
$75,000 grant to Tulane U., New Orleans, to collect and original cartoons by Florian 
a history of local jazz via tape-recorded interviews Julnio are included. 
of localities associated with the early jazz scene. | As usual, most of the photo- 
The schoolroom accent on jazz is expected to graphs show American jazz mu- 
bring new values to the musician and a new appre-| sicians ranging from King Oliver 
ciation to the audience. The jazz education pitch to Sonny Rollins. Calendar also 
isn’t limiting itself to the secondary school or col- contains snapshots of jazz clubs 
lege age groups. RCA Victor and Golden Records,| and festivals plus a few German 
for example, issued jazz LP’s this year pegged for | jazz personalities such as bary sax 
the moppets. One package, tagged “A Child's Intro-| player Hans Koller (who worked 
duction to Jazz,” follows the history of jazz from with the Stan Kenton orch during 
New Orleans to today’s cool beat in a way that latter's German appearance) and 
toddlers can dig. |trombonist Albert Mangelsdorff 
With this sort of hip incubation growing steadily (country’s most representative jazz 
and reaching an ever-widening audience, the jazz musician this year). The photos 
potential in.the next decade is limitless.. are of high artistic_quality. Hans. 
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luck Broadwayite” than the story 
of how he bounced back from 
bankruptcy. While in jail he re- 
ceived from France a parcel con- 
taining two plays. Examination of 
one of them gave him new courage. 
He at once adapted from it a 
drama called “Therese, The Or- 
phan of Genoa,” which he wrote 
in three days. Drury Lane jumped 
at the chance of doing it. While it 
was being rehearsed, Payne, 
through the influence of a friend, 
was allowed to go from debtor’s 
prison to the theatre in order to 
direct the performance. He had to 
disguise himself and go in a closed 
carriage along winding alleys, so 
as not to be reeognized. On open- 
ing night, he managed’ to smuggle 
himself out of jail and into an 
upper box at the theatre. After it 
was over, the elated author re- 
turned to his cell and made the 
following comment in his journal 
re th momentous occasion: 

“Well, ‘Therese’ has succeeded 
triumphantly and splendidly, and 
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, Yankee schoolhouses; by Negroes 
beneath the verandas of southern 
plantations; covered wagons took 
it westward over the prairies and 
| gave it to the cowboys who hum- 
med it around firesides on the 
| slopes beneath the towering 
| Rockies; today it is still sung by 
|members of the church choir, by 


|; mothers working around the house, 





by travelers driving down the state 

|roads, and by American soldiers 
|on duty in a hundred faroff lands. 
| And yet—and this is the paradox 
which will be stressed all through 
the week commemorating the 100th 
anniversary of Payne’s death — 
“Home, Sweet Home” was written 
by an exile from America, a man 
who never married, or had a home 
of his own, who was destined to 
end his life far from his native 
{land and people. Perhaps it is al- 
| together fitting and proper that 
| Payne should have done so. Exiles 
| have always been able to point out 
truths to others which they could 
| not see by virtue of their very 
closeness. Perhaps, also, that is why 
| John Howard Payne, a man with- 
out a home, was able to express 
, what home could mean to all men 
| everywhere. 
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See $35-Mil Loot 








In 59 Magnetape 


A $35,000,000 magnetic tape mar- | 
ket for 1959 is the forecast of J. | 
Herbert Orr, president of ORRadio 


=——————>——————————— 


Big New Sound of Music Biz 








ers Bill, which would have pre- 
vented broadcasters from partic- 


ipating in the music business in 
any form. The bill’s proponents 
charged that the broadcasters were 
discriminating against ASCAP mu- 
sic in favor of music controlled by 
BMI, which is owned by various 
segments of the broadcast indus- 
try. RCA Victor and Columbia 
Records, which are affiliated with 
the NBC and CBS webs. respective- 
ly, were raked for similar discrim- 
ination against ASCAP music. 

The opponents of the bill, headed 
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by execs of BMI, various radio 
chains and the major disk compa- | 
nies, put in a categorical denial to | 
the ASCAPers’ allegations of a| 
pro-BMI bias. Both George R.| 
Marek, Victor v.p. and general 
manager, and Goddard Lieberson, 
Columbia Records prexy, amassed | 
facts and statistics to prove that | 
there was absolutely no favoritism | 
towards BMI. The only considera- 
tion in the selection of a tune was 
whether it had a hit potential, was | 
their central argument. When the | 
fur stopped flying before the Sen-| 
ate committee, the Smathers Bill | 
looked deader than a yesteryear 





ee 


antitrust lawyers in the country, 
Arthur Dean, of Sullivan & Crom- 
well, to handle the case in Wash- 
ington. 


Musically, 1958 continued the 
rock 'n’ roll trend of the past few 
years, but added a new cha-cha 
accent to the “big beat.” After 
the click of the “Tea for Two Cha 
Cha,” cut by the Tommy Dorsey 
orch, under Warren Covington, for 
Decea, all the diskers flipped. It 
was another big break for the 
standards which turned up again 
in a new south-of-the-border garb 
much the same way as they were 
used by the rock 'n’ rollers a couple 
of years ago. Virtually everything 
was set to the cha-cha tempo, from 
“Yiddishe Momme” to “Old Ken- 
tucky Home.” Because the kids 
have learned how to swing their 
hips and like to dance to the cha- 
cha it’s figured that the diskers 
will stay on this kick for a long 
t'me. 
|__ From ‘Volare’ to Cha-Cha_ | 

As could be predicted, there was 
nothing predictable about the 
year’s hit parade. Not only out of 
left field, but from across the ocean 





| novelty. The consensus of opinion | 4d in another language, one of 


the year’s top smashes was “Nel 


| Industries manufacturers of Irish | 

y ‘ vas broadcasters had out- | ar’ ; 
peer x tape. Orr ae that the | pad gt eubenemenvered the | Blu Dipinto Di Blu,” — and 
|Teplacement market in tape re-| sccap tunesmiths at the hearings. | Performed by Domenico Modugno, 
corders as well as the continuing | a personable Italian songsmith who 


box of pills before me, a bowl of 
gruel, my feet in hot water, no 


I am enjoying my triumph with a| 
Italian Producers Get 





fire and a terrific headache.” 
Pauper’s Debts _—_—s| 


Profits from “Therese” enabled 
Payne to pay off his debts and 
emerge from prison, but it wasn’t | 
long before bailiffs and angry cred-| 
itors were waving subpoenas at. 
him again. Consequently, he wel- 
comed the opportunity to go to 
Paris as a “scout” for various 
London theatres. It was here that 
“Home, Sweet Home” was written, 
and here, too, Payne revived his | 
old friendship with Washingion 
Irving. The famous American man 
of letters visited Payne, helped him 
financially, moved into his lodg- | 
ings, and even collaborated with | 
him on several plays. So strong. 
was the bond between them that it 
survived the acid test of male com- 
panionship—conflict over the af- 
fections of a beautiful woman! 

Much has been made of John 
Howard Payne’s supposedly pas- 
sionate romance with Mary Shel- 
ley, widow of the poet Shelley. 
However, like most one-sided ro- 
mances, it was a tepid affair. 

Slightly tired, debt-ridden, but as 
full of schemes as ever, he took 
the advice of friends and after | 
some years in France, returned to 
his native land. Upon docking in 
New York, he found that the city | 
had laid out the red carpet for 
him. Dignitaries and_ citizens 
flocked to do homage to the author > 
of “Home, Sweet Home,” and he 
was given an elaborate benefit at 
the Park Theatre where he had 
made his debut so many years 
before. 

The last chapter in Payne's life 
is full of tragic overtones. In 1838) 
he went to live in Washington, 
where he earned his keen by writ- 
ing political articles. In 1842, with 
the help of Daniel Webster (who| 
once broke down when Jenny Lind, 
the Swedish Nightingale, sang 
“Home, Sweet Home”), Payne’s ad- | 
vocates secured for him the post. 
of American consul at Tunis. Here, 














out the remainder of his days, im- 
proving the furnishings of the con- 
sular building, and arguing fiercely 
with the native Bey. There was one_ 
break: when a change of admin- | 
istrations at Washington forced his 
recall; but after President Polk 
was elected, he was reinstated as 
consul and returned to Tunis. He 
died in the late winter of 1852, 
still beset by feverish p'ans and 
unpaid debts, alone, in a faroff 
country—a fiery spirit snuffed out 


Yen for ‘Hannibal’ Pix 


Rome. 


Two Roman pic production com- | 


panies are fighting over film rights 
to a “Hannibal” project. Roth Ot- 
tavio Poggi’s Liber Film and 
Marco Vicario’s Atlantica Cine- 
matografica claim precedence on 
the project, and space has been 


\taken in local papers to stake the 


| boom in stereo will be important 


| factors in the industry’s ’59 sales 
| picture. 


|Magnetic Tape Assn. showing 
3,500,000 owners of tape recorders. 
The association estimates '59 sales 








New ASCAP ‘Consent’ Order? | 


In parallel hearings before a} 
House subcommittee headed by | 





ASCAP’s operation was being | 
probed. Some dissident ASCAP| 


publishers were focussing on “4 


| totaling 725,009 recorders, includ-|j¢ged abuses in ASCAP’s logging, 
ing 490,000 new owners. Industry | 


| figures reveal estimated tape sales 
| at 17,000,000,000 feet in '59 and 
climbing to 23,000,000,000 in ’60. 


| 


distribution and voting systems. | 
At the windup of these hearings, 
the Department of Justice began | 


stayed on top of the U.S. best- 
sellers for a couple of months via 
his Decca recordings. However, 


Orr also cited figures from the | Rep James Roosevelt (D., Cal.),| Modugno, like most of the other 


hit diskers of the year, failed to 
repeat with his followup. disk 
attempts. 

Ross Bagdasarian, under his nom- 
de-disk of David Seville, was 
among the few new disk names to 
repeat this year. Early in the year, 


‘reexamining ASCAP’s setup and|he had a top novelty click in 


|Cat and the Fiddle,” and “Roberta.” 


'gold spoons in my 


claims. 

Matter may go to court if both 
sides persist. Meanwhile, another 
local source claims that a U.S. com- 
pany is also about to begin shoot- 


ing a “Hannibal” epic. ‘30° a year. 


According to Orr, ’58 sales of | talks are now underway between | “Witch Doctor” and then copped 
Irish recording tape were 36% | 
ahead of the previous year. Indus- 
| try sales as a whole, he added,!to correct some of the purported | away bestseller for Liberty Records 
have been growing at the rate of 


the Government and ASCAP at-|the top Christmas money with his 
| torneys over a new consent order | “Chipmunk Song,” a yearend run- 
inequ'ties in the ASCAP system.| which probably topped the 3,000,- 
'ASCAP retained one of the top| 000 sales marker via the phenom- 
enal concentration of plugs. 
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Notes On Lyrics |Booe, The ‘Platters. Andy Wil 








tedly not one of the major efforts of the composer 
and lyric writer. It was a fill-in song written to 
quiet down the audience after the opening chorus 
and postpone any important action in the story until 
all the latecomers had been seated. 

This attitude was not conducive to an author’s 
self-respect. The field of libretto writing therefore 
was filled with hacks and gag men who extended 
the tradition of ignominy attached to musical com- 
edy books. 


There were, on the other hand, a few patient 
authors who kept on writing well-constructed musi- 
cal plays, most of which were successful, and they 
continued to give their best with very little chance 
of being praised for their efforts. Among these was 
my dear friend and earstwhile tutor, Otto Harbach. 
Over a long period of years, he was the author or 
co-author of such musical successes as “The Three 
Twins,” “Madam Sherry,” “The Firefly,” “Wild- 


| flower,” “Mary,” “Rose Marie,” “No, No, Nanette,” 


“Whoopee,” “Sunny,” “The Desert Song,” “The 
These plays 
were written with many composers: Hoschna, Friml, 


Kern, Hirsch, Romberg, Youmans. 

I was born into the theatrical world with two 
mouth. One was my uncle, 
Arthur Hammerstein, who took me into his produc- 
ing organization after I left law school and gave me 
wise guidance. It was he, too, who supplied the 


'second gold spoon, Otto Harbach. 
in a semibarbaric land, he lived |; 








Harbach, Kern and ‘Rommy’ 











Otto Harbach, at my uncle’s persuasion, accepted 
me as a collaborator. it is true that this was not 
entirely a gesture of friendship on Otto’s part. I 
know that he thought well of my talents at the 
time and saw promise in me. From the very start, 
our relationship was that of two collaborators on 
an equal footing, although he was 20 years older 
than I and had written many successes while I 
had been going to school and college. His generosity 
in dividing credits and royalties equally with me 
was the least of his favors. Much more important 
were the things he taught me about writing for the 


Continued from page 211 


theatre. 

| Otto is the best play analyst I have ever met. 
| He is also a patient man and a born teacher. Like 
/most young writers, I had a great eagerness to 
ment in the hearts of Americans | get words down on paper. He taught me to think 
is insured—not by marble monu-/a long time before actually writing. He taught me 
ments—but by the continued pop-| most of the precepts I have already stated in these 
ularity of his song. Though the notes. He taught me never to stop work on anything 
mention of his name may stir few ; if you can think of one small improvement to make. 
quiz contestants, his simple lyric | Most of my collaborators were older than I, 7, 10 
strikes a responsive chord wher-| or 20 years older. I benefited by their experience. 
ever it is sung. It is believed to|They constituted a series of short-cuts for me, 
have had a wider circulation and | guiding me off rocky roads that I would have 
a greater influence for good than | traveled had I been going alone. 

any song ever written. In Amer- | Jerome Kern boosted me several rungs up the 
ica its roots are spread deep in|ladder when he invited me to write “Show Boat” 
the soil of our cultural heritage. | with him after he’d acquired the rights from Edna 
It was been sung by children in'Ferber. During my several collaborations with 


in futile isolation. 
: Paradox | 
But Payne's lasting enshrine- 








like 
Pat 


While established names 
Como, Elvis Presley, 
Andy Wil- 


| 
| 
Perry 


| Patti Page, Johnny Mathis, Ten- 
: - |nessee Ernie, Tony Bennett and 
Jerry I absorbed his habit of being painstaking | Nat King Cole had their share of 
about very small things. | hits, the field was wide open. New- 

Sigmund Romberg got me into the habit of work-| comers like Bobby Darin, Jack 
ing hard. In our first collaboration, “The Desert | Scott, Frankie Avalon, and Conway 
Song,” I used to visit him in an apartment which | Twitty came through with big ones. 
he had in the Hotel Marie Antoinette in the Sixties Van Cliburn and LPs 
en Broadway. I remember one day bringing up a ae 2 field 
finished lyric to him. He played it over and said, | ‘While sales in the ee ae 
“It fits.’ Then he turned to me and asked me, | Slipped badly in 1958, the pac ~7 
“What else have you got?” I said that I didn’t, end of the business stood up arnt 
have anything more, but I would go away and set| ly. The top new album mang ity 
another melody. He persuaded me to stay right| was Van Cliburn, the young Texas 
there and write it while he was working on some-| longhair who copped the first prize 
thing else. He put me in another room with a pad|in the Moscow piano a os 
and a pencil. Afraid to come out empty-handed, I| and overnight became a hero 0 
finished another refain that afternoon. | the gene og ae —_ am 

I have written many plays and pictures with a, Ba Phere én him 
“Rommy” and his highest praise has been always | sie bMoscow rize, has been selling 
the same, “It fits.” Disappointed at first at such | jive a “ “ae ad will wadoubt- 
limited approval, I learned later that what he meant | dly $n oth the first single classi- 
was not merely that words fitted the notes, but they | © LP to top the 1,000,000 sales 
matched the spirit of his music and that he thought | “* P ,000, 




















“athe marker, 
von ll satlsctan , Other hot sellers such as “South 
Dick Rodgers || Pacific,” including thie Victor 
a ee ’ soundtrack and the Columbia origi- 
I have mentioned the fact that most of my col- | al legit cast version; MGM's 


laborators were older than I. Richard Rodgers, with 
whom I am now collaborating, is seven years young- 
er. This is the first time I have had an agreement 
with a composer contemplating exclusive callabora- |). now hit the 1,500,000 mark. 
tion with him. During the last year, all of the 
In the past I have worked with many men, shift-| motion picture companies began 
ing from one to the other according to the project | making their bid in the disk biz. 
of the moment. Dick, on the other hand, up until | New entries included Warner Bros. 
the time he started to write with me, had only one! with its label headed by Jim Conk- 
partner, Lorenz Hart. | ling; 20th Century-Fex with Henry 
There are advantages to this kind of collaboration, | Onorati as operating chief; and 
provided that the two people get along as well as | Columbia Pictures, with its Colpix 
we do. We have fallen into a rhythm of work which | Jabel headed by Jonie Taps. 
suits us both. Our social lives and our personal The new move of the picture- 
habits are similar. Our theatrical tastes and stand-| makers into the record industry 
ards are as nearly identical as they could be. The! was sparked a few years ago with 
course of our professional union has been incredibly| Paramount Pictures’ buyout of 
smooth and happy. |Randy Wood’s Dot Records. 
One novelist recently stated that she was leaving | 1957, United Artists moved in with 
the theater and returning to writing exclusively for | disk and publishing operations with 
the printed page. She said that she could not stand | Max E. Youngstein as overall prexy. 
so many people advising her and helping her and| The most striking success story 
butting in on her work. She did not like the feel! of the year was written by the 
of the director’s hot breath on her neck. She was! senior pic company label, MGM 


|“Gigi” soundtrack; Capitol’s “Mu- 
sic Man”; and Columbia’s “My Fair 
Lady,” a perennial] bestseller which 


In 


right to leave. 

If you want privacy in your work, and if you want 
to make your flights of fancy solo, stay away from 
the theatre. The theatre is a welding of many arts 
into one. No one person can be efficient or talented 
in all these arts, and if any man could write and 
produce and direct and act and play the music, shift 
the scenery, design the costumes and, in short, do 
everything that could be done on one stage and 
come up with what was literally a one-man show, 
he would still need one more thing, an audience. 
You cannot get away from collaboration. 





Records, under its new prexy, Ar- 
nold Maxin. The diskery got off 
winging with Connie Francis’ “I'm 
Falling,” cleaned up with the nov- 
elty hit, Sheb Wooley’s “Purple 
People Eater,” and _ followed 


through with Conway Twitty’s “It’s 
Only Make Believe.” Besides these, 
MGM racked several other click 
single and package entries to be- 
come one of the hottest labels of 
the year, 
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© TELEVISION 


© LIBRARIES 


* DISC JOCKEYS 
* MUSIC DEALERS 


* RADIO *RECORDINGS * MOTION PICTURES RA ‘ 
© ENTERTAINERS * MUSICIANS * CONDUCTORS nk 
* SCHOOLS * COLLEGES * UNIVERSITIES 


* CONCERT HALLS 


*and the HOME 


MILLS MUSIC, x. 


offers the finest in music—to meet the needs of... 





A BLUES SERENADE 

A CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL 

A TRUMPETER’S LULLABY 

AIN'T MISBEHAVIN’ 

ALL MY LOVE 

AMERICA, | LOVE YOU 

AT A GEORGIA CAMP 
MEETING 

AIURE 

BELLE OF THE BALL 

BELLS ACROSS THE 
MEADOW 












BELLS OF AVALON, THE 
BETWEEN THE DEVIL AND 
THE DEEP BLUE SEA 


DREAM OF OLWEN, THE 


BILLY (1 Always Dream of Bill) 
BLACX AND BLUE 
BLUE (And Broken Hearted) 





BLUE LOU 
BLUE MIRAGE 





















BLUE SKIRT WALTZ 

BLUE TANGO 

BOY MEETS HORN 

BUGLE CALL RAG 

BUGLER’S HOLIDAY 

BY THE WATERMELON 
VINE, LINDY LOU 


CARAVAN 

CARRY ME BACK TO THE 
LONE PRAIRIE 

CEMENT MIXER 

CHINA DOW 

CORRINE, CORRINA 

CREOLE LOVE CALL 

DANCING WITH A DES 

DANNY BOY 


DIZZY FINGERS 

DOES YOUR HEART BEAT 
FOR ME? 

DONT WORRY BOUT ME 

DOWN BY THE STATION 

DREAM OF A DOLL 


CALL ME BACK PAL O' MINE 


1S IT A SIN? (My Loving You) 


ORGAN GRINDER’S SWING 


America’s All-Time Favorites . . . great contributions to the Entertainment Industry .. . 


SWEET LORRAINE 
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EMALINE IT DON’T MEAN A THING PAVANNE SWEET ROSIE O'GRADY ee 
EVERYTHING IS HOTSY I'VE GOT THE WORLD ON PENNY-WHISTLE SONG, THE SYNCOPATED CLOCK, THE 4 ™ ag 
TOTSY NOW A STRING PHANTOM REGIMENT, THE TAKE ME IN YOUR ARMS “A 
FANDANGO JALOPY PLINK, PLANK, PLUNKI TANGO IN THE RAIN By 
FAREWELL BLUES JAZZ LEGATO PRELUDE TO A KISS TELL ME WHY V. P 
FIDDLE-FADDLE JAZZ PIZZICATO PROMENADE THAT'S MY DESIRE ; : 8 , 
FLAPPERETTE JEALOUS RED ROSES FOR A BLUE LADY THAT TUMBLE-DOWN d ta7! YA 
FOR ME AND MY GAL JUST A BABY’S PRAYER REGIMENTAL SONG SHACK IN ATHLONE tate P *% 
FORGOTTEN DREAMS AT TWILIGHT REPASZ BAND THERE'LL 08 A GREAT DAY i, Programming ? 

GIRL IN SATIN, THE JUST A GIRL THAT MEN FORGET pivepsoat SHUFFLE IN THE MORNING @ j4 Highlights: “ny 
GIRL OF MY DREAMS KENTUCKY TROTTER ROCK-A-BYE YOUR BABY THERE'S SOMETHING Lf 4 
re bn oy ae ry Ww Sweetest Kisses WITH A DIXIE MELODY ABCUT A SOLDIER j [zh im 
HYTHM Orsee. 
HEART OF PARIS KITTEN ON THE KEYS Stan die Gas Gb GRNDS THERE} SOMETIEND ONCE ttm SLEIGH RIDE ; Los 
HE'S LIVING THE LIFE OF REILLY LAMBETH WALK RUN, RABBIT, RUN ABOUT EVERYONE, BUT FA Leroy Anderson's a4 a4 
HEY MR. BANJO LET A SMILE BE YOUR UMBRELLA sapaBAND ia ae is th Wintertime Classic... | “” 
(Whet Hos Become of) HINKY ON A RAINY DAY 1 WEET 1 Hf ei 4 
DINKY PARLAY VOO LET'S ALL SING LIKE THE ig hy mannan “ “oa (the Weltz of "i ‘§ 100% Recorded KY 4 
HOLD ME, THRILL ME, KISS ME BIRDIES SING RIBBONS 7 
HOLD TIGHT, HOLD TIGHT LONESOME AND SORRY poe Seen TYPEWRITER, THE } SCARLET * 4 
HOME (When Shodows Fell) LOVE IS THE THING SENTIMENTAL GENTLEMAN TZENA, TZENA, TZENA, a r RIBBONS # 
HORSE AND BUGGY LOVESICK BLUES FROM GEORGIA TZENA ‘ % 
HOW COME YOU DO ME MADEMOISELLE DE PAREE SERENADE IN THE NIGHT UNTIL YOU CAME TO ME Fy Recorded by: ~ 
UKE YOU DO MAL HE'S MAKIN’ EYES AT ME SERENATA WAITIN’ FOR THE EVENIN’ MAIL [1% 47% Harry Belafonte rym 
HOW’YA GONNA KEEP ‘EM MARGIE SHEIK OF ARABY, THE WALTZING CAT, THE Ye Perry Como i 7 
DOWN ON THE FARM? MARY LOU SHOE SHINE BOY WANITA, WANNA EAT? { Kinston Trio 4 
| CAN'T BELIEVE THAT YOU'RE MICKEY DONOHUE SIDEWALKS OF CUBA WANNA EAT? 4 aud ether. ; 
iN LOVE WITH ME MINNIE THE MOOCHER SKYSCRAPER FANTASY WASHBOARD BLUES THE DREAM = y, 
1 CANT GIVE YOU ANYTHING MISS JOHNSON PHONED SLEIGH RIDE WHAT'S THE USE OF DREAMIN’? 4 
BUT LOVE AGAIN TODAY SMOKE RINGS WHEN IT’S SLEEPY TIME ; OF OLWEN 
1 DONT STAND A GHOST MISTAKES SOLILIQUY DOWN SOUTH ¥ f/ 
Of A CHANCE MOM-E-LE SOLITUDE WHEN MY SUGAR WALKS y One cf the most 
1 LET A SONG GO OUT OF MOOCH, THE SONG OF THE BELLS DOWN THE STREET aay entrancing melodies 
MY HEART MOOD INDIGO SOPHISTICATED LADY WHEN YOU AND | WERE 5 i; of all time! 
1 LOST MY SUGAR IN SALT MOONGLOW $ SOPHISTICATED SWING YOUNG MAGGIE BLUES £5, 
LAKE CITY MOONLIGHT SORGHUM SWITCH WHEN YOUR OLD WED- ~a-* | §TAR DUST 
| SURRENDER, DEAR MR. GHOST GOES TO TOWN SOUND OF LOVE, THE BING BING WAS NEW 
IDAHO MUSIC FOR MY LADY ST. JAMES INFIRMARY 


1F DREAMS COME TRUE 


i 1 KNOCK THE “i” OUT 
OF KELLY 

VU HAVE THE LAST WALTZ 
WITH MOTHER 

1M GETTIN’ SENTIMENTAL 
OVER You 


IN A SENTIMENTAL MOOD 
IN SHADOWLAND 


MY HONEY’S LOVIN’ ARMS 


MY MOTHER'S ROSARY 


MY NAME IS KELLY (But I'm 


living the Life of Reiliy) 


NOBCDY’S SWEETHEART 


OH! GEE, OH! GOSH, OH! 
GOLLY ('M IN LOVE 

OH! WHAT A PAL WAS MARY 

ONE MORNING IN MAY 


end many, mony more 


STAR OUST 

STARS FELL ON ALABAMA 
STAY ON THE SUNNY SIDE 
STEALING APPLES 

STORMY WEATHER 


STRAIGHTEN UP AND FLY RIGHT 


SUMMER SKIES 
SUNBONNET SUE 
SWEDISH POLKA 


eee 





WHEN YOU'RE SMILING 

WHERE DID YOU GET THAT 
Gin? 

WHO'S SORRY NOW? 

YAAKA HULA HICKEY DULA 

YOU RASCAL, YOU 

YOU'RE A MILLION MILES FROM 
NOWHERE WHEN YOU'RE 
1 LITTLE MILE FROM HOME 





Recordings ond 
crrangements for 
every taste. 















from the Broadway Musical Production — 


In conjunction with 
ANKERFORD MUSIC CORP. 


GoDilock$ 


Original Cast Album 
OL 5340 


Music by Leroy Anderson * Lyrics by Walter & Jean Kerr, Joan Ford 


LAZY MOON 


THE PUSSY FOOT © SAVEA KISS * | NEVER KNOW WHEN TO SAY 


HEART OF STONE (Pyramid Dance) * LADY IN WAITING * SHALL | TAKE MY HEART AND GO? 
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WHEN 

The following is a representative selection of distinguished contemporary composers — American and 
International in background — whose compositions further enhance our catalog . «+ 
leroy Anderson Edwin Franke Goldman Juan Manen Erik Leidzen Charles Proctor 
Don Gillis Percy Grainger David Bennett Ivan Langstroth Clive Richardson 
Morton Gould Edmund Rubbra Forrest Buchtel Michoel Edwards Harold Shapero 
Ernst Toch Alec Rowley leslie R. Bell David Foltz Domenico Savino 
Ernst vor: Dohnanyl R. Vaughan Williams Alan Bush Richard Franko Goldman Edward Elgar 
Dorius Milhaud Carlos Chavez Lucien Cailliet Alexandre Gretchaninoff sy. oH Salta 
Gi cies Franz Reizenstein Francisco Cavez Theron Kirk Sigmund Spoeth 

a =— Guy Maier Adrian Cruft George Kleinsinger be state Qaenailin 
Vincenze Bellini “ Sens Mledler 

Hans Barth Maurice D. Taylor bons ite 
Gordon Jacob Frank Perkins 4. Olivadoti Egon Wellesz Pond €. Werle 
Malcolm Arnold Hoagy Carmicheel Ment ; Saul Goodman yd E. jor 
Roy Harris Duke Ellington Solite de Solis Wal-Berg Charles Williams 
Sir Thomas Seecham Gerald Strang Georges Auric Hugo Alfven Joseph Wagner 
Alfredo Antonini Sigfrid Karg-Elert Rudolph Ganz Joseph Horovitz Harry Robert Wilson 
Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco John Addison Themas F. Dunhill —e J. — Paul Yoder 
Antal Dorati Ernest Bloch Harry Dexter Lors-Eric Larsson : 
a: dan tead Erich Wolfgang Kerngold Norman Demuth Michael Aaron Frederick Delius 
John Vincent Paul Durand Ernst Krenek Murvin Koha and many others ... 
ERNST TOCH JOHN VINCENT IRVING FINE 


Renowned composer, educetor 
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and from our RENTAL CATALOG | inne’. of the Pulitzer Prise — 


the distinctive compositions of: 


n Music 


® SYMPHONY NO. 3 


® SYMPHONY NO. 4 


educators — 








One of America's most 
distinguished composers end 


® SYMPHONY IN D 
@ BALLET "THREE JACKS” 


Creative Arts — 
Brandeis University. 


@ MUTABILITY 








and Chairman of the School of 


® FANTASIA for String Trio 





For complete catalogs, write to the Educational Department of Mills Music. 


MILLS Libs Le INC. 1619 BROADWAY, NEW. YORK 19, N.Y 
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STANLEY MILLS 
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CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES * HOLLYWOOD * TORONTO ®* MILLS MUSIC, LTD., London © Edition MILLS MUSIC, Belgium © MILLS MUSIC ESPANA, Modr 
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Sincerest Good Wishes 


FROM 
THE PLATTERS and BUCK RAM 


To Show Business 


All Over the World 
(And We've Played There!) 


' 6, 
& \Z 
Just Concluded \ \) # 


Record Breaking 
SIX MONTH European and 
African Tour, embracing— 


Great Britain 














































France 
Belgium 
Greece 
Italy 
Switzerland 
Holland 
Tunisia . 
Israel 
Algeria 
Morocco 
Exclusively 
MERCURY RECORDS 
Currently TOPPING ALL LISTS 
SMOKE GETS IN YOUR EYES 
b/w NO MATTER WHAT YOU ARE 
Thru January 4th ae January 13th 
HONOLULU ENGAGEMENTS “THE FLYING PLATTERS GEORGE GOBEL SHOW | 
AROUND THE WORLD” (NBC-TV) 
“REMEMBER WHEN” 











Beginning January 13 UNITED STATES TOUR OF 18 MAJOR CITIES 
Now Booking for 1959 and 1960 


Personal Management: BUCK RAM 1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK.19,N. Y. Public Relations: JEAN BENNET 


O°, ASSOCIATED BOOKING CORPORATION ic: cuss -.. 


New York 22, N.Y Chicago, ill. Miami Beach, Fila. HM wood 46, Calif. 
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NEW YORK 
745 Fifth Avenue 


JOE GLASER 
President 


Associates 


JACK ARCHER 
LARRY BENNETT 
BERT BLOCK 
HARRY BESTRY 
BOB BUNDY 
FRANCES CHURCH 
‘OSCAR COHEN 
DAVE GOLD 

JOE SULLY 


HOLLYWOOD 
8619 Sunset Blvd. 


BOBBY PHILLIPS, Manager 
DON KRAMER : 
- BILLY McDONALD 
FRANK RIO 
SHIRLEY SHAININ 


MIAMI BEACH 
407 Lincoln Road 


ART FREW 
ART GORDON 


CHICAGO 
203 N. Wabash Ave 


FRED WILLIAMSON, Vice Pres. 
PAUL BANNISTER 
ED BAETZEL 
GOLDIE COHAN 
T. KERMAN 
JACK LINDAHL 
HAL MUNRO 
JOE MUSSE 























My Best Too! 





JOHNNY MERCER 
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—CUY LOMBARDO 


And His ROYAL CANADIANS 





CURRENTLY AT HOTEL ROOSEVELT GRILL, NEW YORK ‘ 


s] 


| 
Current Capitol “Single”: IN MONAURAL AND STEREO Current Capitol Albums: jj 














| “ST. LOUIS BLUES CHA CHA” “THE LIVELY GUY” ; 


| 
/ “BERLIN BY LOMBARDO” 

“EXACTLY LIKE YOU CHA CHA” | lite nie 
| 


and 








On TV: 
(Syndicated) 


| 
“SWEETEST MUSIC THIS “GUY LOMBARDO 
| 


Current Decca Album: 


SIDE OF HEAVEN” ROYAL CANADIANS” 
(A Musical Biography of Lombardo) | 


Now in 4th Successful Year in New York ! i 
Hi Available Ist Run in Some Markets i 





Direction: MCA Publicity: DAVID O. ALBER ASSOC., Gene Shefrin | 
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The Magic oj 








RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN 








is yours 








IN THE GLORIOUS MUSIC FROM THE 


WILLIAMSON MUSIC, INC. 
, 1270 — Sixth Ave., New York 20,N. Y. 
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RAY ANTHONY NAT “‘KING”’ COLE ¢ W1084 TENNESSEE ERNIE FORD 
Anthony Plays Allen *« T1086 


The Very Thought Of You Nearer The Cross * T1005 


¢ 
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STAN FREBERG * WBO1035 JUDY GARLAND JACKIE GLEASON 
Best Of The Stan Freberg Shows Judy In Love « T1036 Rebound » W1075 


ANDY 
“atime, GRIFFITH 


ANDY GRIFFITH Shouts The Blues DANNY KAYE « T937 GORDON MACRAE 
And Old Timey Songs * T1105 Mommy Gimme A Drinka Water! This Is Gordon Macrae! «T1050 


eon 2:8 : had : 
























Ss k 
: é 
DEAN MARTIN L@UIS PRIMA JOHN RAITT 


This Is Dean Martin! « T1047 Strictly Prima! « T1132 Under Open Skies * T1058 










a 





TOMMY SANDS FRANK SINATRA KEELY SMITH 


Sands Storm! « T1081 Come Dance With Me « SW 1069 Politely! * T1073 









~ GAROUSEL 


el hs 








FRED WARING *OKLAHOMA! *CAROUSEL 


Broadway Cavalcade * WBO 1079 Soundtrack « SAO595 Soundtrack « W694 
S SREP BSR OAS ; i 








*also available on Stereo Dise 











*THE KING ANDI *THE MUSIC MAN 
Soundtrack « W740 Original Cast » WAO990 
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The “BELLS ARE RINGING” for 
STRATFORD MUSIC Corporation 

| 
From | 
\\ ‘7 
BELLS ARE RINGING 
| “JUST IN TIME” “THE PARTY’S OVER” 
“LONG BEFORE | KNEW YOU” “DROP THAT NAME” 
“INDEPENDENT” “MU CHA-CHA” 
Lyrics by Betty Comden and Adolph Green—Music by Jule Styne 
A 47 
SAY DARLING 
“SAY DARLING” “SOMETHING'S ALWAYS HAPPENING 
“DANCE ONLY WITH ME” OW THE RIVER” | 
“TRY TO LOVE ME” “SECOND TIME YOU MEET” 
Music by Jule Styne—tyrics by Betty Comden & Adolph Green 
[TWO ON THE AISLE” “HAZEL FLAGG” 
“HOLD ME, HOLD ME, HOLD ME” “EVERY STREET’S A BOULEVARD 
“GIVE A LITTLE, GET A LITTLE” IN OLD NEW YORK” 
— és 
THE WORLD IS BEAUTIFUL TODAY” 
apne oo omer has ee Music by Jule a stiewen by Bob Hilliard 
POPULAR STANDARDS 
| eo Lyrics by BAD yn Jule Styne 
“THAT’S WHAT | LIKE” “THE FRENGH LESSON” 
Lyrics by Bob Hilliard—Music by Jule Styne ate toon i. aah ese 
Soon fo be released: SONGS FROM 
“FIRST IMPRESSIONS” “GYPSY” 
Music & A’Wew Musial Comedy Based ot poem pte rge Weiss a new musical comedy 
“PRIDE AND PREJUDICE" Lyrics by Stephen oa by Jule Styne 
POLLY BERGEN - FARLEY GRANGER - 
HERMIONE GINGOLD mass tw on 92 
OPENS NEW YORK, MARCH 12th—ALVIN THEATRE STRATFORD MUSIC - WILLIAMSON MUSIC LTD. 
Look for Stratford Songs! 
OUR aon ‘ 
ewraeeo. | STRATFORD MUSIC Corporation 
ee ee BUDDY ROBBINS, Professional Mgr. 
—_a_aIw=—a———— ————————— = 
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BMI 


for 1958 


Seventh Annual 


Y Citation of Achievement ' 


Awarded to 91 writers and 56 publishers from 
16 States, Canada, Cuba, Great Britain and Italy 





in recognition of the great national popularity 
attained by their songs during the past 12 months 


TO THESE WRITERS 


Arnie Ginsburg 


Cliff Goldsmith 


Bill Crandall 
Bob Crewe 


Leroy Abernathy 
Jerry Allison 


Paul Anka Bill Dalton Jack Hammer 
Thomas Austin Bobby Darin Lee Hazlewood 
Noel Ball John Davenport Joe Henderson 


Belford Hendricks 
Erma Herrold 
William F. Horton 
Pearl King 

Baker Knight 
Moe Koffman 
Glen Larson 
Nancy Lee 

Jerry Leiber 
Richard A. Lewis 
George Malone 
Cosimo Matassa 
Rosemarie McCoy 


Warren Davis 
Dub Dickerson 
Julius Dixon 
Shelley Dobbins 
Artie Dunn 
Odis Echols 
Duane Eddy 
Raymond W. Edwards 
Jack Fishman 
Bobby Freeman 
Michele Galdieri 
Bob Gaudio 
Don Gibson 


David Bartholomew 
Earl T. Beal 
Bruce Belland 
Brook Benton 
Chuck Berry 

Jan Berry 

Otis Blackwell 
Boudleaux Bryant 
Bert Carroll 

Carl Cicchetti 
Jimmy Clanton 
Donald Claps 
Eddie Cooley 


TO THESE PUBLISHERS 


Wallace Fowler Publications 
Gallatin Musie Corp. 

Glad Music Company 
Gregmark Music Co. 

H & L Music Corp. 

Hill & Range Songs, Inc. 
Hollis Music, Inc. 

Home Folks Music, Inc. 


Ace Publishing Co. 
Acuff-Rose Publications 
Admiration Music Ine. 

Are Music Corp. 

Aries Music Co. 

B. R. S. Music Corp. 
Beechwood Music Corp. 
Benell Music Publishing Co. 





NEW YORK e 





Cedarwood Music Company 
Clockus Music Compary 
Commodore Music Corp. 
Conley Music, Inc. 
Cordial Music Company 
Daywin Music, Ine. 

Eden Music, Ine. 
Elizabeth Music 

Eric Music, Ine. 
Excelloree Music Co. 
Figure Music, Ine. 


ALL I HAVE TO DO IS DREAM 
ARE YOU SINCERE 

AT THE HOP 

BEEP, BEEP 

BIG MAN 

BIRD DOG 

BOOK OF LOVE 
BREATHLESS 

CHANTILLY LACE 
DEVOTED TO YOU 

DONT 

DO YOU WANT TO DANCE 
ENDLESS SLEEP 

FEVER 

GET A JOB 

GREAT BALLS OF FIRE 

I BEG OF YOU 

IT’S ONLY MAKE BELIEVE 
JENNIE LEE 

JUST A DREAM 


BROADCAST 


CHICAGO 


Jat Music Company 
Johnstone-Montei, Inc. 

Kahl Music, Ine. 

Keel Musie Company 

Lois Music Publishing Co. 
Marielle Music Publishing Corp. 
E. B. Marks Music Corp. 
Meridian Music Corp. 

Nor Va Jak Music Publishers 
Obie Music, Ine. 

Pamco Music, Ine. 


FOR THESE SONG HITS 


LA DEE DAH 

LITTLE STAR 
LOLLIPOP 

LONESOME TOWN 
LOOKING BACK 

LOVE IS ALL WE NEED 
MY TRUE LOVE 

NON DIMENTICAR 

OH JULIE 

OH LONESOME ME 
ONE NIGHT 

GONE SUMMER NIGHT 
PATRICIA 

PEGGY SUE 

POOR LITTLE FOOL 
PROBLEMS 

PURPLE PEOPLE EATER 
REBEL-ROUSER 
ROCKIN’ ROBIN 

SHORT SHORTS 


HOLLYWOOD * 


John Medora 
Kenneth Moffitt 
Russell Moody 
Jean Murray 
Dolores Nance 


Jack Nance 


Al Nevins 
Clyde Otis 


Kelly Owens 
Charles Patrick 
Norman Petty 
Charles Phillips 
Vito Picone 
Perez Prado 
Ben Raleigh 

P. G. 
Jody Reynolds 
J. P. Richardson 


Redi 


TORONTO w 


Chuck Rio 
Beverly Ross 
Marilyn Schack 
Jack Scott 
Shari Sheeley 
Artie Singer 
Frank Slay 
Fred Smith 
Phil Spector 
Mike Stoller 
Jimmy Thomas 
Conway Twitty 
Arthur Venosa 
Wayne P. Walker 
Danny Webb 
David White 
Don Wolf 
Danny Wolfe 
Sheb Wooley 


Patricia Music Publishing Corp. 
Peer International Corp. 
Porgie Music Corp. 
Portrait Music 

Elvis Presley Music, Inc. 
Recordo Music Publishers 
Rush Musie Corp. 

Sea Lark Enterprises, Ine. 
Sheldon Music. Inc. 
Singular Music 

Starfire Musie Corp. 
Sweco Music Corp. 

Tiger Music. Ine. 

Travis Music, Ine. 

Twin Music, Ine. 
Warman Music, Ine. 
Wildeat Musie 

Kee Williams Music, Ine. 


SPLISH SPLASH 

STOOD UP 

THE STROLL 

SLGAR MOON 

SUGARTIME 

SWEET LITTLE SIXTEEN 

THE SWINGIN’ SHEPHERD BLUES 

TEQUILA 

TWENTY-SIX MILES 

TO KNOW HIM IS TO LOVE HIM 

TOM DOOLEY 

TWILIGHT TIME 

WEAR MY RING 
YOUR NECK 

WESTERN MOVIES 

WHY DON’T THEY UNDERSTAND 

A WONDERFUL TIME UP THERE 

YAKETY YAK 

YOU ARE MY DESTINY 


AROUND 


Mi Use, INC. 589 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, WN. Y. 


MONTREAL 
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Greetings to 


VARIETY 


1958-1959 


“A VERY PRECIOUS LOVE” 


from "MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR" (Warner Bros.) 


“A CERTAIN SMILE” 


from "A CERTAIN SMILE”. (20th Century-Fox) 


“I'LL REMEMBER TO-NIGHT” 


and complete score of “MARDI GRAS" (20th Century-Fox) 


“IU be Seeing You"... 
Sammy Fain 





























BOURNE MUSIC COMPANY 


proudly announce 


their new and lovely song 


“SPRING IS THE 
SEASON FOR REMEMBERING” 


from a poem by GEORGE JESSEL 
music by BEN OAKLAND 


Featured in Columbia Pictures’ Picture: 


“JUKE BOX JAMBOREE” 


f 
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ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
LEO FEIST, INC. 
MILLER MUSIC CORPORATION 





928 WORLD-WIDE ORGANIZATION 


trained and equipped to administer and promote 
its famous catalogs through offices and personnel 
in principal cities. 






$6 GREAT STANDARDS 


progressively developed and utilized. 


6 MORE POPULAR FAVORITES 


widely recorded and extensively promoted 


A CERTAIN SMILE 
rLL REMEMBER TONIGHT 
MARDI GRAS MARCH 


THERE GOES MY HEART 
VOLARE (Nel Blu, Dipinto Di Blu) 


-more hits coming up mm 59! 


PROFESSIONAL MANAGER STANDARD EXPLOITATION 
Norman Foley Oscar Robbins 
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Congratulations 


HARMS, INC. 
REMICK MUSIC CORP. 
M. WITMARK & SONS 

ADVANCED MUSIC CORP. 
NEW WORLD MUSIC CORP. 


Music Publishers Holding Corp. 


























THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


AFL-CIO 
Congratulates 


on its 


53rd Anniversary 




















Fifty-third QARTETY Anniversary 
































The 8th SAN REMO song festival 


gave the world 


"VOLARE™ 


the biggest song hit of 1958 


* 


SAN REMO 


on the “Riviera of Flowers” 


SAN REMO 


with the splendor of its sun 


INVITES YOU TO THE 


Oth FESTIVAL OF THE ITALIAN SONG 


January 29 - 30 - 31,1959 
FESTIVAL HALL OF THE MUNICIPAL CASINO 


* 


WINTER OFFERS YOU SPRING IN 


SAN REMO 


* 


SAN REMO 


OFFERS YOU THE MOST BEAUTIFUL ITALIAN SONGS 
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Raymond Paige 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 





























Congratulations From 


| “JUMP FOR JOY” 


DISNEYLAND RECORDS 


ee | “TUTTI'S TRUMPETS” 
MIAMI, FLA. “EANTASIA” 
Opening Jan. 20 For the best in stereo 


DUKE ELLINGTON 








| 7 
WALT DISNEY MUSIC 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


————— ——E——C(CiCi—Cs a Ssti‘<( OO oe 
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ORIGINAL CAST RECORDINGS 
OF THE BEST BROADWAY AND 
HOLLYWOOD SHOWS 
ARE ON COLUMBIA, OF COURSE! 


OL -yosey Li' bh ABNER 


VITHUAANIO| 6€T TIO 


GUARANTEED HIGH-FIDELITY AND STEREO-FIDELITY 


Recoros 8Y |COLUMBIAI 


© “Columbia” P Marcas Reg. A division of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 








MOGNTVY SiNVINTa © 0605S 10 


“available in stereo 


BELLS ARE RINGING OL 5170* 


| CANDIDE | OL 5160 | ARCHY AND MEHITABEL OL 1,963 
N BROOKLYN OL 4hOSHMISS LIBERTY OL 4.220 


SHOW BOAT 


TEVYA AND HIS DAUGHTERS 
O6TS TO 


WONDERFUL TOWN OL 5240 
2901 TO 
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a Salute! 




















Action on ALL FRONTS! 

















RICHARD MALTBY 


CONDUCTOR — ARRANGER — COMPOSER 


@ Now recorvins: COLUMBIA RECORDS 


FIRST BIG DANCE ALBUM DUE OUT IN JANUARY 


e me RICHARD MALTBY ORCHESTRA 


FAVORITE AT OVER 100 COLLEGES 


@ TRANSCRIPTIONS: SESAC -MUZAK 























« COMMERCIALS AND JINGLES —— MUSIC — PLAYS 
On EAETEES Ae. GEORGE M. COHAN GEORGE M. COHAN 
@ PERSONAL MGMT.: RICHARD O. LINKE ASSOC, 
1697 BROADWAY, NEW YORK MUSIC PUB. CO. CORPORATION 
1776 Broadway 1776 Broadway 
@ BOOKINGS: GENERAL ARTISTS CORP. ena Oh iiitiions 
640 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK ved WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 
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CAP 


Music 
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(S38 SE) 


POPULAR SONGS 


The current hit songs, as well as those 
great standards of yesterday. 


x k * 


Khylhm ¥ Blas 


The best in blues, syncopation and jazz 
— all typically American. 


a. 


Sacred Music 


Songs of faith, hymns reflecting America’s 
religious beliefs, as well as the more 
formal liturgical music. 


x k *& 








Production Numbers 


The weil-known songs from world-famous 
Broadway productions, past and present, 
as well as top Hollywood musicals. 


x k * 


FOLH SONGS 


Work songs, play songs, regional songs 
— telling the story of the 
American people. 


SS 
Symphonic & Concert Works 


Music of outstanding modern American 
composers, as well as the distinguished 
composers of great classics, 


¥ 2 


More than 5,000 writers and publishers are constantly 
adding new works to the extensive ASCAP repertory. 





AMERICAN SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS, AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Season's 











Greetings 




















JACK BB ccus 


ROCCO OCcCco 


cnesrer : ONN 
























































CONGRATULATIONS 


ONDON 


® RECORDS 























PALM SPRINGS 
MUSIC COMPANY 


We send our best, though smog gets ““worser,” 
And in case you're askin’ 
It comes from namely, Johnny Mercer 


Likewise Milton Raskin. 


Happy New Year! 
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BEST @e WISHES 


THE EVERLY BROTHERS 
THE CHORDETTES ANDY WILLIAMS 
JOHNNY TILLOTSON 
MARTHA CARSON 
ARCHIE BLEYER 


Ve 
“ SORDs inc. NE 
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MAKES RECORDINGS 


Holiday 





MAKES MASTERS 


MAKES PRESSINGS 


MAKES STEREOS 





MAKES SHIPMENTS 
(AND WAREHOUSES) 








‘with the efficiency, the quality, the 
technical mastery that has always 
been associated with the name of 
MGM! 


MGM RFCORD MANUFACTURING DIVISION 






































SEASON'S | 


_— ve LOCAL 802 
Best Wishes AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


DAVIS’ is happy to be with 


BART HOWARD | oS". || men 















































. 53d Anniversary 
RCA VICTOR : 
RECORDS and looks forward to helping 
# 
Offices: H 
| eI it celebrate the next one. 
119 West 57th Street 
Cl 7-6161 
| ° LOCAL 802, A.F.M. 
PHILADELPHIA 
’ ° S005 Ginch Getene Gide. AL MANUTI, President 
| Seasons Greetings “R67 AL KNOPF, Vice-President 
| AB E L E & & FE E RE N S T E | N entities MAX L. AARONS, Secretary 
: HY JAFFE, T 
| 745 Fifth Avenue, New York | ide |< - amen | eneateel 
Ee 




















BERNARD GREEN 


: ARRANGER COMPOSER CONDUCTOR 
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Linking The World With Musée 


SOUTHERN MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
PEER INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


DE 
LP ” tine Ve r 
of" se 4. 










ADIOS DO | WORRY 


ALMOST PARADISE DOWN YONDER 





AMOR FASCINATION 
BE MINE TONIGHT FRENESI 
BESAME MUCHO GOOD-B8YE 
CIMARRON (Roll On) GRANADA 
COME CLOSER TO ME LAZYBONES 
DEEP IN THE HEART OF TEXAS “ LAZY RIVER 










OFFICES IN EVERY MUSIC CENTER OF THE GLOBE 
SOUTHERN MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
PEER INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
MELODY LANE PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
CHARLES K. HARRIS MUSIC PUB. CO., INC. 
LA SALLE PUBLISHERS, INC. 
PERA MUSIC CORPORATION 
PANTHER MUSIC CORPORATION 
R. F.D. MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


RETURN TO ME 


LISBON ANTIGUA ; oe 
MURRAY DEUTCH, General Professional Mgr. cee 





SUGARTIME 
MOCKIN' BIRD HILL AMSTERDAM CIUDAD-TRUJILLO + =MADRID RIO DE JANEIRO 
AUCKLAND GUAYAQUIL MELBOURNE sagen DE SWEET AND GENTLE 
BARCELONA HAMBURG MEXICO CITY 
P. S. | LOVE YOU BOGOTA mayan MILAN roe nnn el S 
__ BRUSSELS JOHANNESBURG = PANAMA SYDNEY MICO TICO 
=: BUENOS AIRES LIMA PARIS TOKYO 
PATRICIA == CARACAS LONDON PUERTO RICO —- VIENNA 
WAITING FOR THE 

PERFIDIA NEW YORK - HOLLYWOOD - CHICAGO ROBERT E. LEE 






NASHVILLE - MONTREAL 






YOU ARE MY SUNSHINE 
} 


PERHAPS, PERHAPS, PERHAPS 
R. P. IVERSEN, Vice President 


RALPH S. PEER 


President 






PETTICOATS OF PORTUGAL YOU'VE CHANGED 
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as — 


Congratulations VARIETY 


JACK SHAINDLIN 




















| AM DEEPLY GRATEFUL 





© Jean Raeburn, N. Y. 
L. WOLFE GILBERT 


“MUST ENJOY 
BOOK.” 
WALTER WINCHELL 


“TIPTOP READ- 
ING!” 
—VARIETY 
Herm 


“It’s A GOOD 
BOOK .. .!” 
—JOEL FRIEDMAN, 

Billboard 


“INTERESTING 
BOOK... WELL 
WORTH READ- 
ING.” 

QOUELLA PARSONS 


“Anyone in show business, 
from Broadway and Broad- 
casting; to Hollywood and 
Juke Boxes, will get a big 
kick out of these warm and 
breezy recollections of a 
song showman.” 

by DON CARLE GILLETTE, 
“HOLLYWOOD REPORTER” 


“His. book is a humor- 
ous autobiography called, 
“WITHOUT RHYME OR 
REASON,’ which maintains 
a running fire of his ex- 
periences in the music and 
show world.” 

by VINCENT X. FLAHERTY 


Thrilled with Frank Scully’s 
Profile of me in VARIETY. 


TO ALL WHO MADE MY THREE SCORE 
AND TEN PLUS TWO BIRTHDAY 
SUCH A MOMENTOUS ONE 


THE OUTSTANDING 
FRIAR’S DINNER 


tendered me sparked by George Jessel's 
character in make up of the oldest arranger 
alive and the gift of a life membership. 


THE PRESENTATION 
BY ARTHUR FREED 


of the flattering plaque, on behalf of 
ASCAP President Cunningham and the 24 
writer and publisher directors. 


Two columns read into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD by SENATOR JOHN 
SPARKMAN, including lyric of "Waiting 
For The Robert E. Lee” plus complete col- 
umn about my career by Vincent X. Fla- 
herty of Los Angeles Examiner. 


and the joy of being with my 
happy family, 


L. WOLFE GILBERT 


WRITER OF SONGS WHICH SURVIVE 
DESPITE “ROCK AND ROLL,” THEY STAY ALIVE 


THE TOPPER— 


Culminating a long and varied career— 
publication of my book, “ WITHOUT 
RHYME OR REASON" (Vantage Press, 
Inc.) favorably received by press, music 
industry, show business, radio, T.V. and the 
public. THANX TO JIMMY DURANTE for 
the foreword. 


Kupcinet — Nate Gross — Sigmund Spaeth 
—Ed V. Durling — Groucho Marx — Eddie 
Cantor — George Jessel — etc., echoed 
the comment of Oscar Hammerstein, II, 
who wrote: “Wolfie's book is a complete 
and amusing record of bold, brave and 
wild days in the theatre, and music world." 
(Happy to announce fourth printing and | 
have one third of my second book on 
the way.) 























| SWEDEN: POP. 7,000,000, | Big National Symph Sale 


| DISK SPENDING $8-MIL 


Stockholm. 


Washington. | 
National Symphony Orchestra’s | 
ticket sales have hit the highest | 


The Swedish price and cartel | peak in history, reaching 5,339, top- | 
board has just released figures| ping last year’s record breaker of | 
about the recording market. In @/5 043. Also, the matinee series is 


| country of about 7,000,000, roughly 
| $8,000,000 goes to purchase of 
records. During the last two years 
the price of cheaper disks has risen 
about one crown (20c) while LPs 
| have gone down slightly. 

There are about 20 companies 
| that make local recordings. In most 
; cases they are agents for one or 
more foreign companies. There are 

about 800 retailers in Sweden. 


In recent years the number of 


| During the early part of this year 
|a new club was started which was 


ings, and this has resulted in dif- 





tailers to save time, will go in more 
|and more for direct import rather 


| than turn to a local representative. 





MUSIC BY 
JESSE GREER 


FLAPPERETTE 


Vocal - Instrumental 
Published by 
MILLS MUSIC 

















Happy 53rd Anniversary 
VARIETY 


THE FOUR 
CHECKERS 
Composers of “SHIELA™ 
and "BROKEN HEART" 
P.O. Box 35, HAYS, Pitt. 7, Pa. 














RECORDING 
Tapes — Disks — Demos — Masters 
Only the Highest Quality Made by Specialized Audio Engineers 
FULLY EQUIPPED AUDITORIUM 


HI-Fl HEADQUARTERS 


- -nday-Saturday, 10-6 P. M. 


234 E. 46th Street, New York 
YUkon 6-5060 








FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
WORLD'S LEADER IN AUTHENTIC 


FOLK MUSIC 
NEW HIGH FIDELITY RELEASES 
EVERY MONTH 


Write for a complete catalog of 400 
Longplay Record Albums in ETHNIC, 
AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL, 
JAZZ SCIENCE, INSTRUCTIONAL, 
CHIDREN, LITERATURE 

FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 West 46th St., N. Y. C. 36, N. Y. 








the first to offer Swedish record-| 










ferences between the disking firm | 
and the retailers. At present, how- | 
ever, it looks like the larger re-| 


| 





a sellout. 

The seven matinees are in the 
1,504-seat Lisner Auditorium, with | 
1,504 series tickets bought. 

The regular series is held in| 
3,800-seat Constitution Hall, mak- | 
ing 7,600 seats available for two- 
night programs. In 16 different 
concerts included in regular series 
(at $48 top for series), two are by 
Philadelphia Symphony, one by | 


record clubs has been growing.| Boston Symphony and 13 by Na- | 
tional Symphony. i 














ROBERT PANOFSKY 


Pianist — Accordionist 


Authentic Stylings of 
Continental Music 


Currently at 


LA CAVE HENRY IV 
RESTAURANT 
(French Cuisine) 

201 East 52nd Street 
New York City 
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to VARIETY 


For its original, impartial, authentic 


and complete coverage 


of Show Business. 


Congratulations and Best Wishes 


ANDY RAZAF 











Ruth Shep : 





COSNAT 


DISTRIBUTING CORP. 
315 West 47th St., New York 


America’s Largest Record Distributors 
Congratulates 


VARIETY 


on its 53rd Anniversary 


JERRY BLAINE, President 


ELLIOT BLAINE, Gen. Mor. 



























SONG FROM THE 


“GEISHA 


BOY" 


Recorded by 


DON RONDO 
JUBILEE RECORDS 
PARAMOUNT MUSIC ‘CORP. 





MITCH MILLER 


CLT] 


SING ALONG CHORUS 
on COLUMBIA RECORDS 


LOVE SONG 


CAPITOL RECORDS 


FROM 
THE BUCCANEER 


FAMOUS MUSIC CORPORATION 


“ 


LOUIS PRIMA 
KEELY SMITH 


AMOUS MUSIC CORPORATION 





and 


on 





From the Paramount Picture 


“HOUSEBOAT” 


Starring CARY GRANT and 
SOPHIA LOREN 


@ 2 creat soncs @ 
By Jay Livingston and Ray Evans 


LOVE SONG FROM 
“HOUSEBOAT” 


(ALMOST IN YOUR ARMS) 


BING! BANG! BONG! 


PARAMOUNT MUSIC CORPORATION 
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Colossus of The Carnivals 


Carl J. Sedlmayr’s Royal American Shows Too Big For Broadway — 
38 Uninterrupted Seasons — Anti-Geek Policy — 


Along Broadway or in Hollywood you probably won't 
find six persons who can tell you the name of the amuse- 
ment attraction that has played io the biggest total attend- 
ance in this century or longer. 

Guesses are likely to run from Griffith’s “Birth of a 
Nation” and Selznick’s “Gone With the Wind” to the 
Ringling Bros.-Barnum & Bailey Circus and “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin.” But all will be wrong. 

The unique distinction goes to a carnival, the Royal 
American Shows, during its span of 38 seasons. 

The designation “Greatest Show on Earth” has been 
so long and so thoroughly exploited as applying to the 
Ringling circus—and the term “greatest” is so generally 
accepted to include “biggest’—that it may come as a 
big surprise to many persons in and out of show business 
to learn that there is a “bigger” show than Ringling on 
the road. A show so big, in fact, that it cannot, like 
Ringling, be squeezed into Madison Square Garden, and 
even the combined areas of Times and Longacre Squares 
are not spacious enough to accommodate its array of 
asSorted attractions. 

Even before the Ringling-Barnum circus was stream- 
lined to the size where it could discard its big top and 
give performances in auditoriums, arenas and ball parks, 
it had been topped in colossal proportions and variety of 
entertainment by the Royal American Shows. This new 
colossus of show business, the world’s indisputed largest 
traveling amusement enterprise, is owned by Cari J. 
Sedimayr, who is easily one of the least heralded though 
most consistently successful showmen of modern times, 
known to comparatively few of the big city populace 
because his show plays only the wide-open spaces where 
it can find enough elbow room to take care of its gar- 
gantuan size. 

Here are some statistics about Royal American: 

It was established 38 years ago by Sedimayr and hasn't 
missed a season on the road since. 

Show is owned entirely by Sedlmayr himself. This 
includes even its 70 double-length railroad cars and 
Pullmans. 

Investment in show property and equipment excecds 
$2,500,000. 

Carries more than 60 attractions—shows, rides, ex- 
hibits, etc., ranging from full-hour musical revues, roller 
coaster and other thrill rides to the bigaest portable 
carousel and a large Kiddieland. In addition there are 
nearly 50 concessions—merchandise, novelties, refresh- 
ments, etc. 

It has—note—not one, but FIVE Ferris Wheels; four 
big ones for adults and a small one for the kids. 

Carries its own power plant capable of generating 
enough electricity to serve a community of 40,000 people. 

Annual route extends from winter quarters in Tampa, 
Florida, up through the Heart of Amcrica—the farm- 
rich Midwest—to Calgary in western Canada, and return; 
longest itinerary of any traveling show. 

At practically every one of its stands it draws double 
or triple the local population. At its biggest date, the 
Minnesota State Fair in St. Paul, the gate has gone past 
1,200,000—more than the combined populaticn of St. 
Paul and twin-city Minneapolis combined, and the 1958 
gross for this 10-day engagement was $436,000. In 
Topeka, the past season, Royal American drew 407,000 
—about four times the city’s population. 


Immune to Competition | 


Although vaudeville and chautauqua have practica ly 
disappeared, and road legit and circuses have been hit 
hard over the years, carnivals continue to flourish, 
apparently immune from competition of movies, video, 
night baseball or anything else. More than 150 still 
hit the road. Past season for the Royal American was 
the best year ever in both atiendance and gross. 

One reason for this stability of the carnival is because 
the 2,500 state and county fairs held each year in this 
country must have an amusement midway to draw the 
crowds. Not enough folks would visit the fairgrounds 
just to see champion milk cows and prize ears of corn. 

Perhaps an even more basic reason for the carnival’s 
continuing pepularity is that it’s largely a “participation” 
amusement—the patrons can take part in most of the 
many varied activities—whereas a single “sit-down” per- 
formance is given by the circus. The participation ele- 
ment is especially important in making steady annual 
custemers of the kids—accompanied, of course, by >Dar- 
ents. 

Catering to the kids has been a primary policy of 
Sedimayr since he started his own show. The Kiddieland 
on Royal American has more than a dozen attractions 
designed exclusively for the small fry. Pet animals, 
particularly ponies that are gentle enough for any young- 
ster to ride, are extremely popular—and a child’s memory 
of his first pony ride is enough to bring him back to the 
carnival for many years to come. 

Unusual and amusing animals are great lures for 
adults, too, and a chimp called Cheeta almost stole the 
show a few seasons ago. He got more publicity than 
any of the human performers. 

Carl J. Sedlmayr was born 72 years ago in Falls City, 
Neb., and at the age of 15 was working 14 to 16 hours 
a day in an Omaha drugstore to help support his widowed 
mother, To earn more money he went on the road selling 
fountain pens, and one day in Kansas City his persuasive 
Spiel caught the ear of a circus manager, who hired him 
as a ticket seller. After trouping with small circuses 
and carnivals for several years—and managing early 
movie theatres, selling watches and doing other offbeat 
jobs between seasons on the road—he bought out a 
eae outfit and started his’ Royal American Shows 
in 

Almost immediately He ‘began running into hard luck. 


Runs Own Shriners Club 





By DON CARLE GILLETTE 


First a fire wiped him out. Just as he was recovering 
from this blow, a tornado hit the show ard set him back 
another $50,000. But each time he got up, brushed him- 
self off and kept plugging away. He met and married 
Laura Jones of Salina, Kans., who has been trouping 
with him ever since. They have a son and two grand- 
children. Mrs. Carl J. Sedlmayr Jr. is the former Egle 
Zacchini, known for years before her marriage as the 
human cannon-ball in the Zacchini act, again with Ring- 
ling-Barnum. 

Carnivals have changed and progressed considerably 
since Sedlmayr entered the business. The oldtime “rube” 
and “hayseed” customers are just about extinct, and so 
are the flashy showmen who catered to them. There may 
have been a time when some outdoor showmen cuiti- 
vated handle-bar mustaches, wore checkered vests, sported 
jumbo watch chains and sparkling diamond stickpins, and 
talked a special midway jargon. But those characters 
have disappeared—and Sedlmayr never was one of them 
anyway. The modern carnival owner, which he typifies, 
is a well-groomed business man, with good manners, able 
te address a Chamber of Commerce or Rotary luncheon, 
a Shriners’ convention or a Parent-Teacher Association 
meeting. 

Modern-generation kids are smarter tou, and the carni- 
val must take this into account in framing attractions for 
them. Scientific and space contraptions are prominent 
in the Kiddieland on the Royal American midway. 





Started Under Handicaps | 





One of the wonders of carnival business is the fact 
that it has survived and made such advancement despite 
the bad impression created in its early days when, 
Sedimayr concedes, “there were too many hit-and-run 
and fly-by-night outfits, too many unshaved pinheads who 
should have been in the sideshow instead of runring the 
trick.” 

When the idea for traveling carnivals was born in 
Chicago at the 1893 World's Columbian Exposition, the 
main drawing cards were the mythical “cooch show” 
that had been widely and sensationally publicized as 
“That Dance” (after a churchman denounced it as inde- 
cent—a stunt actually promoted for publicity purposes 
to draw people to the fair, which wasn’t doing so well 
up to then) and the big Ferris Wheel which had its 
birth at that exposition. Enterprising promoters figured 
there was money in taking attractions of this type on 
tour, since millions who couldn't come to Chicago had 
heard or read about them. So they assembled wagon 
shows, throwing in a large number of assorted conces- 
sions, many designed solely to separate yokels from their 
nickels, and thus the carnival began career with two 
strikes against it. 

Then came the “geeks” and gimmicked gambling games, 
and right into the 1920s the carnies piled up so much 
bad publicity that it has taken over 25 years to live it 
down—and the job still isn't finished, since there are still 
racketeering outfits. 

Sedimayr never tolerated “geeks,” blowoff shows, skin 
games or anything else that couldn't be offered as clean, 
legitimate family entertainment. He wanted to play 
the same route each year and to be welcomed back each 
time, so he insisted on a clean and honest show. Some 
of the older operators, the cynical type, called him crazy. 
They said he'd wind up as the chumps’ chump. Insiead, 
he not only prospered betier than the others, but wound 
up buying out four other carnivals that eventually went 
broke. 

When it comes to resourcefulness, there’s no business 
like carnival business. Sedimayr tells of the time when 
the show got off to a bad start one season, due to almost 
four weeks of rain, and arrived at a stand so broke thet 
it couldn't plunk down the cash deposii demanded by 
the local electric light and power company before it would 
hook up the juice for the midway. But the show had a 
Fun House with five treadmills in it, so 25,000 free passes 
to the Fun House were issued, then a generator was 
hooked to the treadmills and the human power produced 
by those 25,000 deadheads on the treadmills ground out 
enough electric energy to light up the midway and run 
the rides until enough money was taken in. Atomic 
energy isn’t the only kind. 

About the “cooch shows” and skin games, there was a 
time when some local officials actually insisted that 
carnivals put on such stuff—so the local bosses could 
get a slice of the take. 

There are cons and shills in every line and 
walk of life—‘they didn’t originate on outdoor shows, 
says Sedimayr, “we just inherited our share of them.” 
What’s more, there are plenty of country slickers who 
can put it all over their touring cousins. For instance, 
when a carnival runs into a muddy lot, a farmer often 
has soaked the show $35 a load for worthless straw— 
which he would have had to burn up to get rid of it— 
because jie knew the carnival needed the stuff. Farmers 
today aren't the helpless suckers that some folks imagine. 
They are a smart bunch—and plenty of them are driving 
Cadillacs. 

As for the urge to gamble, Sed]lmayr believes it never 
will be wiped out, and many carnival patrons seem dis- 
appointed not to find the oldtime games. But these de- 
vices brought on too much grief. - Once an operator 
tried to forestall beefs by putting up a sign alongside his 
wheel of fortune: 

“This is a game of chance. The odds are only 

1 in 100 that you will win. Play at your own risk.” 

That should have been fair warning to the smart alecks 
who try to get something for nothing. But the wisen- 
heimers, instead of heeding the warning, took it as a 
challenge and a dare—and the gambling whecl received 


every 


” 





a bigger play than ever. “So you figure it out.” says 
Sedimayr. “People never stop to reason that nobody's 
crazy enough to give away ten bucks for a quarter, and 
that the person who puts down a dime with the idea of 
getiing back $1 the next minute is just as guilty of try- 
ing to cheat as the fellow who runs the game. Nobody 
should try to beat the other guy at his own game.” 

The rural “kooch show” trade actually was killed off 
by more daring strippers in city burlesque shows, night 
clubs—and the diminishing amount of apparel worn by 
women right on the streets, the showman observes. 

Because they draw so many people from such wide 
areas at every stand, carnivals promote a tremendous 
amount of public travel and spending This together 
with the money spent in each town by the show and its 
large personnel, the outlays for transportation of the out- 
fit and the big percentage of midway receipts that go to 
the fair association or local auspices, does a great job 
of putting dollars in circulation. Yet there are some 
small carnival operators who, after working like dray 
horses all summer, wading through mud, shivering in the 
cold spring night and being scorched by the July sun, 
consider themselves successful if they are just able to 
bring their shows back to winter quarters in the fall— 
and start worrying about next season. 

Why does anybody pick such a rugged career and stick 
with it all his life? Why does a-successful man like 
Sedlmayr, at 72, go hopping arount! the country with 70 
railroad cars of cquipment and many employes to worry 
about? The producer of a Broadwzy show typicaily has 
only one production and one opening night to sweat out; 
the Royal American Shows has some 60 individual at- 
tractions and rides and every one of its 30 stands is a 
new opening night where dozens of things can go wrong 
with any of those shows and rides. ‘So why would anyone 
in his right mind choose such a precarious calling? 

Sedimayr’s answer is that carnival people are in the 
business because they were meant for such a life. The 
majority of present-day carnival folks were born right 
in it. His own son, Carl Jr., was sent to college ( Rollins) 
where he could study and make up his own mind about a 
career. He gravitated back to the show and is now vice 
president and assistant general manager. On tour he 
lives in his own private car, the same as his father. Carl 
Jr. also has a son, Carl LI, so the Royal American Shows 
is all set to become the first carnival to be handed down 
to the third generation of its founder. 

Incidentally, Sedlmayr Sr. is by no means the oldest 
active member of the staff. His general agent, Bob 
Lohmar, is 75 and still going strong aficr 62 years in show 
business—he ran away from home at 13 to join a circus. 

Femme Troupers | 

Quite a few women make a career of outdoor show 
business despite the rugged life Sedimayr helieves 
this is partly in keeping wi'h the general trend of more 
and more women getting into work that used to be done 
by men. Sometimes, though, a woman can complicate 
matters: such as the carnival’s lady treasurer, recalled 
by Sedimayr, who was a very conscientious old soul 
and wouldn't let workingmen draw any money unless 
they told her what they wanted it for—vuntil one he-man 
told her. 

Then there was the time Royal American had an open 
week and the boss sent a femme press agent to a nearby 
town to case the community and tin i out if the last carni- 





val there had done okay, so he could decide if it was 
worth playing the spot. She wired a report that was 
supposed to read: 

“BLOOMER ALL WET. RETURNING TOMORROW. ALICE.” 

But the message got mangled in transmission and the 
telegram read: 

“BLOOMERS ALL WET. RETURNING TOMORROW. ALICE.” 


There are members of almost every race and numerous 
nationalities on the Royal American rosier, working 
and living in harmony without the aid of any “tolerance” 
slogans. Former Broadway and Hollywood personalities, 
frum top personalities to stagehands, have joined the 
show to get away from the rat-race of the film and drama 
capitals. Fugitives from vaudeville have joined the 
carnival. 1.’s a kind of Foreign Legion of Show Business. 

But the main body of carnival folks are a breed of their 
own, bound together closely by strong ties of kinship. 
They're reasonably contented mainly because they don't 
want to be anything but what they are. Outdoor show- 
folk as a class, including circus people, constitute “an 
island of troupers surrounded by an ocean of outsiders.” 

Royal American sideshow manager Dick Best came .out 
of the Army in 1919 with doctors giving him only nine 
months to live. Dick figured he might as well make the 
most of those months by seeing as much of the good old 
U.S.A. as time allowed, so he jeined 4 carnival as a candy 
seller. The outdoor life did him so much good that 
today he’s in fine health, married—and laughing at the 
doctors. 

Leon Claxton, producer and emcee of “Harlem in 
Havana,” most popular revue on Sedimayr’s midway, has 
been piloting this attraction for a quarter of a century. 
For a 60c admission he puts on a full-hour of Negro musi- 
cal talent that beats most of the city night clubs. 

Among other veteran executives on this carnival are 
ride foreman Frank Stubblefield, with the show 32 years, 
and Walter Devoyne, secretary-treasurer, 23 years. Leon 
Miller, musical show producer and performer; Tommy 
Thomas, special representative, and Frank Morrissey, 
publie relations director, are among the many veterans 
with the show. 

Turnover in manpower from year to year on the Royal 
American Shows is remarkably low. Tlie show seldom 

(Continued on page 244) 
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In the year 1938, which was still depression, a 
document issued as offbeat sales promotion by Cal- 
vert Whiskey contained a remarkable lot of factual 
data on 14 Manhattan nite clubs and cafes then do- 
ing a combined $11,000,000 annually. Labelled “In- 
side Facts and Figures” and then intended to serve 
as a guide-book of practical tips for out-of-New 
York operators, the brochure was issued with plastic 
covers and spiral binding te 1,000 numbered—and 
inscribed—names. 

Today the brochure is a museum piece and it 
is possibly still true, to quote the 1938 preface of 
Calvert’s president, W. W. Wachtel, that “Nothing 
like it has ever been done!” 

Of the 14 establishments “profiled” for Calvert 
by three bright youngsters of the Benton & Bowles 
agency, only those marked below with an asterisk 
are still operating as cafes: 

* Stork Club—Sherman Billingsley. 

El Morocco—John Perona. 

Colony—Gene Cavallero. 

Savoy-Plaza—now the Savoy-Hilton. 
Paradise—Nick Blair. 

Wersailies—Nick Prounis, Arnold Rossfield. 

(Spot is now the site of The Roundtable). 
Leon & Eddie’s—-Leon Enken, Eddie Davis. 
Rainbow Room—Now a Union News Co. 

eatery. 

Onyx Club—Joseph Helbock. 
Casa Manana—Billy Rose. 
La Conga—Robert Martyn, Oscar Roche. 


Ps The Marguery—Ercole Marchisio. 


La Rue——Peier Oglietti. 
Le Coq Rouge—Frank Bonacchini. 

Quite candid comments run through the brochure. 
Nick Blair of that day was quoted as saying that 
“the trouble with the night-club business today can 
be traced to the fact that operators have treated 
the public like suckers too long. Customers have 
been gypped, browbeaten and lied to.” (what price 
prohibition!) 


Boast-—$40-a-Week! 


Marking the depression psychology was the 
“pride” taken by Blair in paying his showgirls— 
“the best looking gir's in show business’—$30 to 
$40 a week. 

Different rooms had arrived five years after re- 
peal, at different entertainment policies. At the 
Cafe Lounge in the Savoy-Plaza, it was found that 
even Dwight Fiske, that naughty boy at the piano, 








” could over-stay his popularity which was very great 


indeed two decades ago. 


The Versailles then paid headliners from $750 to 
to $3,500 a week, changing fortnightly. “It’s a lot 
smarter to have one real star than three or four 
mediocre performers.” Leon & Eddie’s is quoted, 
and who in retrospect will argue: “We've been great 
ones for stunts.” 

At Billy Rose’s Casa Manana in 1938: “The show 
itself consists of seven acts (run off straight), each 
one a big-time vaudeville name. Coupled with the 
music and the backstage expense, electricians, prop- 
erty men, wardrobe mistresses, stagehands, etc., it 
adds up to about the biggest entertainment budget 
in the night-club business today.” (But Rose didn’t 
tell the boys from the ad agency how much.) 

The 1938 brochure was a joint pipedream of three 
Benton & Bowlesers. One of them, Ted Steele, now 
chairman of the Plans Board at the same shop, re- 
calls that it was a “product of the brashness of 
youth—we didn’t know how fresh some of the ques- 
His colleagues 


Nite Spots’ High Mortality 


A 20-Year (1938-1958) Perspective 
On The Fickle Followings of Cafes 


By ROBERT J. LANDRY 

















were Seymour Morris (1.0w with N. W. Ayer) and 
Robert Durham (then half-in, half-out of the B & B 
mail room, today a mastermind who puts ad-agency 
mergers together) and they so inspired the then 
copy chief, Walter O’Meara, that he okayed a fabu- 
lous (for 1938) outlay of the agency’s own money 
($5,000) even before the Calvert chief knew about 
the project. 








No Women on Scene 





“Fortunately for all of us perhaps, Bill Wachtel 
took one look at our costly dummy, with the data 
mostly already assembled, and waxed enthusiastic 
on the spot, authorizing the funds for the printing 
and distributing,” Ted Steele muses. 

There were difficulties involved in writing cafe 
history through the brown-glass of a whiskey bottle. 
All the photographs had to be posed to disguise the 
fact that women could not be used in booze copy. 

The three lads, wise to the always-get-clearance 
procedures of agency preparation, did not use cus- 
tomers but hired models. For $10 a night, they had 
professionals show up at the smart places being 
shot. Ted Peckham’s Escort Bureau, then a town | 
novelty, provided the dress-suit talent. On one de- 
lightful occasion, two of the models who showed up 
in tails, not knowing who their principal was, 
turned out to be Benton & Bowles office boys sup- 
plementing their wages—another piquant touch for 
the year 1938, only the second term of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. 

Steele-Morris-Durham trio did their own research 
in the class “pouring spots” for dear old Calvert 
and set out to load their story with solid economic 
data, like sound marketeers. How much rent did 
the cafe pay? How much was the hat-check con- 
cession worth? How many customers were enter- 
tained on an average week? The owners were un- 
even in their candor, but fairly frank on the whole. 

El Morocco had, some five years earlier, tried 
entertainment but found it, for the particular clien- 
tele, “needless expense.” Owner Perona, ever the 
realist, was aware then that “El Morocco is a type 
of place where people come to see each other. They 
resent, rather than appreciate, anything which in- 
terrupts their opportunities for conversation.” 
Twenty years later camera fades in on the same 
people, the same place, and everybody still yakkity- 
yaking, just like the man said in 1938. 

The 1938 brochure showed the great and dashing 
Jerome Zerbe Jr. complete with Speed-Graflex and 
tails doing his camera work at the zebra divans. 
Perona’s “No News” eight-page leaflet went out 
every two weeks to a mailing of 4,000 names. Some 
500 copies were sent to London, India, Tahiti and 
South Africa. The contents were mostly Zerbe’s 
snaps. 

Sherman Billingsley’s 1938 comments on debu- 
tantes have survived the test of time somewhat bet- 
ter than his vintage credo as to hired hands. “Al- 
ways offer employees opportunity,” he told the 
B & B trio, “That's the best labor policy I know. 
Instead of hiring well-known chefs and captains 
from competitors, we train our own. Out of 42 cap- 
tains, 12 were formerly bus boys.” 

Long before the Diners’ Club and other modern 
credit facilities, the Colony had 2,000 charge ac- 
counts. Each regular patron’s likes were preserved 
in memoranda books, carefully annotated, along 
with complaints, if any. Annual Colony rental in 
1938 was reported as $10,000 straight plus 7% of 
gross. 
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EARLY-TO-BED NIPS 
SWISS VAUDEVILLE 


By GEORGE MEZOEFI 
Zurich. 

In Switzerland vaudeville is or- 
phaned for lack of sympathetic 
parentage. The theatres are domi- 
nated by film exh’‘bitors, or by 
legitimate interests. 

One of the most. successful 
“regular” shows here is “Holiday 
on Ice,” presented consecutively 
each year since 1952 at Hallensta- 
|dion, an out-of-town Madison Sq. 
| Garden-type stadium with a capac- 
ity of about 7,000, usually locating 
|}indoor sports events like bicycle 
races, wrestling matches, etc, 

A few modest vaude spots exist, 
which are really beer-halls with 
entertainment, featuring  six-to- 
eight acts plus an emcee, at popu- 
lar prices. 

Night club entertainment is also 
scarce, due primarily to Zurich’s 
notorious midnight closing hour, 
even on or especially on Saturday 
night. Temporarily lifted for 
selected spots, privilege was re- 
voked again as a result of a pub- 
lic voting which vetoed an exten- 











Currently—Ziegfeld Follies—Miami 


Bocked internationally through all authorized agencies 
Address: 130 W. 44th St., New York City 


VING MERLIN and LYNDA 


“The most unusual violin act in the world.”—Assoc. Press 


sion of the closing hour to two a.m. 
Consequently, floorshows in Zurich 
night clubs are usually restricted 
to a band or small combo, perhaps 
a plus dance couple or, at best, 
acrobats. 








More Mobility To Saloon Acts 





[THANKS TO HIDDEN MIKES] 





By JOE 


Motion has returned to the per- 


|forming arts. Today, on virtually 


any nitery floor, the singers for- 
merly glued to a fixed position are 
now cavorting in as wide an area 
as possible, even going into the 
audience and tousling the ring- 
siders. 

This concept of projection has 
been increased of late by the girl 
singers who have formulated acts 
with a batch of boys as backer- 
uppers. Choreography is now be- 
coming as essential part of a song 
turn; arrangements and various 
bits of business are as much part 
of a singer’s repertoire as musical 
backing. 

There are several reasons for 
this evolution. One is the use of 
lightweight, hidden microphones 
and another is a reaction by singers 
themselves against the “sounds 
only” type of chantoosey who, after 
a disclick, enters cafe work only 
to prove ill-equipped for same. The 
standard singers, modeling them- 
selves after the oldtimers who 
made themselves heard in the far 
ends of the balcony sans amplifi- 
cation, chose to include action in 
their routine. It was a quest for 
sight as well as sound values. 

The fullscale result of the intro- 
duction of movement hasn’t vet 
been measured. For example, it has 
forced many singers who would 
have been otherwise content to 
remain stationary, to take up 
choreography, dramatic lessons, 
and, in many cases, writers to find 
vehicles in which the new freedom 
could be exploited. 


Singers More Flexible | 


It has also meant that the range 
of singers has been extended con- 
siderably. It’s especially true in 
the matter of interpretation and 
treatment. On cafe floor, the ton- 
sils are no longer the sole means 
of expression. In this respect, it 
means that singers are no longer 
dependent upon the sound that 
disk buyers found 
There’s more to a song than mere 
notes; it gives the singer a wider 
range of exploitation as an indi- 
vidual and not merely a disem- 
bodied voice. 

The new freedom of movement, 
while a return to the old days, in 
the pre-mike era, actually in its 
reincarnation, makes greater de- 
mands upon talent. A singer has 
to be in far better physical condi- 
tion to be able to romp around the 
floor as befits the upcoming mode. 
The same applies to comics and 
virtually every other type of per- 








former who have been made sta-! 


favorable. | 


COHEN 


tionary by the heavy microphones 
formerly used. 

| It is seen that the standup come. 
dian and singer may soon be out- 
|moded by the ability to move 
around. It will mean a drastic over- 
|} haul of many routines that have 
| been in use. It will tax a perform- 
er’s imagination to a greater extent 
|and it will mean that the enter- 
| tainer must now put a lot more 
into the act. 


Motion itself is nothing new. For 
many years performers have taken 
the mike-head off the stand and 
walked around the floor, but, with 
the new apparatus, an act can add 
dance stuff to singing, put in a lot 
of physical business to point up the 
song or comedy, and can bring his 
or her work so very much closer 
to the audience. 

The full implications of the new 
freedom hasn't yet been fully as- 
sessed. The talent has been experi- 
menting with the new dimension 
for some time. Some problems have 
been created. True, an act can get 
too physical for an intimery, just 
as an act can be too static for a 
largeseater. The amount of action 
that can go into a routine may 
vary from place to place. A per- 
former will make the adjustments. 

But it is evident that acts will 
be able to evoke a new interest 
with the new dimension. Instead of 
creating an illusion of action, as 
has been done hertofore in many 
situations, an entertainer can go in 
for the real thing. Some perform- 
ers will be able to take advantage 
of movement so as to become vir- 
tually a new entertainer. Others 
| must still learn how to apply it to 
themselves. In any case an inter- 
esting new facet of showbusiness 
has come about because of a new 
technology. Its application is likely 
to grow to a greater extent in time. 





| Music for Barberry Room 
In Berkshire Expansion 


The Berkshire Hotel, N. Y., is 
;embarking on a construction pro- 
gram which will add 160 rooms to 
|the present 360. The addition, in 
the form of a wing, will have an 
enlarged Barberry Room, long a 
show biz watering spot, and contain 
a podium which’ will feature live 
music, but no dancing. Capacity 
| will be enlarged from the present 
84 to 200. In addition, there will be 
a 53-foot bar. 

Hotel is set to close Jan. 9 with 
a late summer or early fall reopen- 
ing contemplated, 
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Washington, 
in America, 


Hilton, The Radisson Hotel, etc 
Management: 








LUCILLE and EDDIE ROBERTS 


Stars of the Radio and TV Show 
Ss O Y 


OUR MIND?" 


This amazing and amusing couple returned from a European tour 
where they were featured on television in England and played return 
engagements at the Colony and Dorchester Hotels in London. 

They just concluded a return engagement at the Shoreham Hotel in 
They were included in a policy of single name attractions 
that has made the BLUE ROOM one of the most successful supper clubs 


Other 1958 engagements: The Shamrock-Hilton, Los Angeles Statler- 
MUSIC CORP. OF AMERICA. 
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The circuses of America, with a possible exception or 
two, had a big season, a whopper of a season. in the year 
1958. This was especially true of the tented shows as each 
of the top four took steps to put itself in the position of 
becoming the No. 1 under-canvas show on the road, 


Hunt Bros. offered the present writers the season’s 
first opportunity to visit a tented circus when it played 
through Maryland in early May. Beautifully painted, well 
outfitted, this veteran organization offered a well-rounded 
performance. Charles J. Hunt and Harry Hunt presented 
a show in the tradition established by their late father, 
Charles T. Hunt. 

Due to a heavy rain the night before, the first look was 
somewhat less than ideal. So muddy was the lot that the 
show was sidewalled and no attempt was made to erect 
the big top. Nor was it possible to bring in all the seat 
wagons or any of the menagerie. All of this equipment 
was lined up out on the street, making for a tremendous 
advertising display. The audiences were good. 

The mud was so thick that the elephants had trouble 
maneuvering and sank to here in the morass. The Fred- 
dies Riding Act made several attempts to go on but had 
to leave the ring because of the danger of injuring the 
horses due to the insecure footing. The appreciative 
house loudly applauded their try. This was circusing in 
the show-must-go-on tradition. 

The lot the following day was a beautiful contrast. All 
the tents were up and the land was elevated above street 
level. Every truck was properly positioned. Every act 
worked. Houses for both performances were good. 


Black Ponies Really ‘Liberty’ 
With Trainer No Longer There 


One feature of the Hunt show was a liberty drill con- 
sisting of eight black ponies formerly owned by Ringling- 
Barnum. That show had not used them for some years. 
Then, too, their trainer had returned to Europe. Well, 
they'd be turned into the ring and they’d circle it several 
times and do some small bits. But it was completely guess- 
work as to what they could do and no one knew how to 
cue them either. Almost inevitably they would bolt from 
the ring at least once in every performance and have to 
be rounded up before the routine was resumed. It is a 
very nice presentation and everyone thoroughly enjoyed 
it. But it certainly did pose a peculiar problem. 

Cristiani Bros. Circus was next to play through Mary- 
land. It had a two-day stand at Silver Spring. Here a pa- 
rade was scheduled for the morning of the first day but 
bad weather again stepped in. Just about every truck, 
semi, and house trailer had to be pulled onto the lot by 
either the show's work elephants or a rented tractor. 

Now there was a sight worth seeing! One team of work 
elephants consisted of a big, good looking female and the 
most handsome, well tusked, fully mature bull elephant 
it has been our pleasure to watch. A beauty! 


At any rate there was no lack of expended effort and 
the showfolk got it all up by mid-afternoon. The parade 
Was rescheduled for the next morning and the matinee 
got underway around 4:30. The process of putting it up 
had intrigued the customers and kept them on the lot 
and the performance was well attended. 


Just putting on the show was an accomplishment here 
for a few trucks had been delayed in moving from the 
previous stand and ring curbs and some seats were miss- 
ing. But the crowd did not object and all went smoothly. 
The night show came 2ff at the scheduled time. 


Featured with and augmenting the Cristiani show in 
‘58 was the Tony Diano menagerie, including polar bear, 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, giraffe, and elephants. Three 
groups of elephants were on the show. these being those 
owned by Cristiani, those of Norma Davenport Cristiani, 
and the Diano group. 

The matinee of the second day proved a winner and 
the show credited the parade with luring many. This was 
proven by the number of people who spoke of having 
seen the street display and of how they would not have 
known of the circus otherwise. But the payoff came that 
evening. At show time the big top was jampacked and 
still there were hundreds at the ticket wagon and several 
thousand on the midway. Enough to make show-lovers 
tingle! Thus it was that Cristiani held three shows that 
day with a 2/3 house for its final performance. 


The Cristiani Family Riding Act is still the feature of 
the show and the Cristiani-Zerbini acrobatic act is back 
after some of the family returned from a European tour. 


Retired Aerialist ‘Comeback’ 
An Insider’s Fun ’n’ Frolic 


That second day matinee was one that had the show- 
folk out to watch the fun. Bill Valentine, a former flyer, 
had come to visit his brother, Ray, owner of the Delray 
Trio flying act. Apparently everyone kidded him about 
Kaving forgotten what it was all about. Bill asked if he 
could go up and was told “Come on, if you want to.” Bill 
was grinning from ear to ear as he strode across the lot 
in the traditional flying costume. What followed was a 
darned good flying act, including comedy which the pub- 
lic didn’t quite get. As Ray settled himself in the catch- 
trap, Bill swung out toward him to get the feel of the 
bar. Then he reached as though to go for the catcher, 
realized he was not ready and pulled himself back just 
before letting go completely. 

There followed the usual routine of the act with Bill 
taking a turn every now and then. He completed every 
trick he tried and took his styles happily. Then for their 
finish trick Bill and the regular leaper attempted the pass- 
ing leap. They tried it once and failed. So they tried it 
again. They came close to completing it, but it just didn’t 
have the timing that such a trick requires. Back on the 
pedestal, each took their turn in the drop to the act. The 
applause which greeted them was tremendous, swelled 
more than a little by the onlooking showfolk. 

About this time word reached us that the advance of 
the Clyde Beatty Circus had been bolstered by addition 
of publicists Frank Braden and Charlie Schuler. Beatty 
had opened at Palisades Park (N.J.) and was in upstate 
New York working towards Canada. The show’s owners 
had again come up with a strong group of acts headed, 
naturally, by Clyde Beatty, himself, and including Jo- 
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sephine Berosini’s high wire act and the dressage riding 
of Alex Konyot. Konyot’s father, Arthur, is in charge of 
the Arthur Godfrey stables. 

Bill Morris brought his circus into nearby areas some 
weeks later. This show is sometimes billed as Kelly-Mor- 
ris and other times as Benson Bros. A small outfit, it 
nevertheless provides adequate entertainment including 
the lions of Captain Engerer and the show’s three ele- 
phants. 

Down in Virginia we found the Beers-Barnes Circus, a 
small, well painted, nicely kept “family show.” George 
Beers and Roger Barnes were for years the proprietors 
of a tent repertory show and perhaps 20 years ago changed 
over to a circus. Though Beers passed on some time back, 
the two families continue to operate without any great 
desire to enlarge the show, content to give a good per- 
formance in small towns. 

Senior owner Roger Barnes clowns the show in white- 
face and also announces most of the program. It is quite 
interesting to sit with him beside the PA system and chat 
in those brief periods when he isn’t working for the au- 
dience, a far cry from those shows where you seek out 
the “boss” in his private tent or go downtown to see him 
at his hotel. 

Feature attraction of the show is wire walker Harold 
Barnes who has often played Manhattan’s Roxy Thea- 
tre, New York, during Christmas seasons. There were 
dogs, horses, two elephants, a trampoline act, a juggling 
act and clowns as well. “We’re a one-girl circus,” ex- 
plained Roger Barnes, as Julie Dreugett appeared for 
what seemed the 12th time, “But what we lack in num- 
bers, we make up in enthusiasm and frequency of appear- 
ance. We had all our girls on the show, but we shipped 
them home to school from up in Pennsylvania. Harold's 
wife is here, of course. You know Gail don’t you? She was 
one of the DeRiskie Family, jugglers. But she’s just had 
a baby. So Julie is on just about every other number. 
She works web, ladder, dog act and elephants besides 
taking part in her husband's juggling act.” 


Col. Tim McCoy, Ex-Metro Star, 
Still Struts Centre Ring 


Meanwhile, the three circuses which winter at Hugo, 
Oklahoma, had been out on tour. Al. G. Kelly and Mil- 
ler Bros. Circus, one of the four contenders for the title 
of “largest tented show,” had opened in Texas and then 
headed west for its first visit to California. New acts had 
been added, new equipment purchased and the show was 
again using seat wagons. Carson and Barnes Circus also 
headed westward playing into Oregon and Washington 
state. This show featured Col. Tim McCoy. oldtime Metro 
film star and onetime owner of his own Wild West Show. 
The Famous Cole Circus had not gone so far afield but 
had chosen to play through Nebraska and the wheat coun- 
try. Never have any of this trio come east, but we hope 
to make the trek into their territory in the season ahead. 

A completely revamped Hagen Bros. next showed in 
Virginia towns and we visited with manager James M. 
Cole and others of the staff and performers. The show's 
big top had been a Ringling menagerie »nd manager 
Cole had superintended the construction of additional 
seating which made for a greatly increased attendance. 


The distaff member of this team readily admits not 
having seen very much of the Hagen performance since, 
finding a longtime friend on the show, she became in- 
volved in reminiscences of past days of glory on this show 
or that. However we both did find ourselves standing just 
inside the backdoor or performers’ entrance for a num- 
ber of features and every act we watched was an ap- 
plause getter. 


Indoor-Playing Circuses 
Also Did Well During 1958 


Labor Day had passed and most under-canvas shows 
were in their last weeks on tour. Hagen, however, had no 
such intentions and we learned that a truly long season 
was planned which would find the show heading for the 
barn somewhere near the beginning of December. 


At this same time Mills Bros. played around the District 
of Columbia in both Maryland and Virginia. The Ohio 
based show had again improved its program. It has long 
been a habit of Jake and Jack Mills to scout Europe each 
winter and bring back new acts to appear with their 
show and 1958 was no exception. Think it was something 
like 20 people in 11 acts that they imported. 

Indoor shows also had an excellent season. Orrin Da- 
venport, Polack Bros., Hamid-Morton, Clyde Bros., and 
Harold Bros. headed the offerings with many other units 
also keeping busy. 

Hamid-Morton’s season was In full swing when it played 
Uline Arena, Washington, for the Shrine in the spring of 
the year. The George A. Hamid outfit with its creditable 
acts brought out good houses all week long. It was evi- 
dent that an effort had been made to improve the tradi- 
tional opening spec. And good publicity was received from 
the elephant Siam, cause of the Catskill safari during 
the winter months. 

Two of the outstanding acts with H-M were the Jack 
Joyce Camels and the Flying Malkos. Jack has long been 
recognized as an excellent trainer but he has outdone 
himself with this presentation which combines camels, 
llama, zebra and pony in a liberty act unequalled any- 
where. Mike Malko, his wife June, and Tony Steele have 
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a fine aerial presentation whose feature is that pinnacle 
of all circus thrills, the triple somersault. Tony Steele 
seldom misses in connecting with the waiting hands of 
Mike. This one is tops. 

Polack Bros. was nearing the end of its long season 
when it appeared in the 5th Regiment Armory, Baltimore, 
for a Shrine engagement. The date was for six days and 
each and every performance was crowded. We know of 
at least two occasions when they had turnaway crowds. 


Hanneford’s Unpredictable Tommy 
Keeps Proceedings Very Gay 


This show had a predominance of center ring acts and 
featured The George Hanneford Family of bareback ri- 
ders. Mr. and Mrs. Hanneford are the ringmasters. George 
Jr., is principal rider and his pretty sister, Kay Frances, 
is ballerina. To top it all off there is the incomparable 
Tommy, a riding clown in the great tradition. Anyone 
who has seen George Sr., or his brother, Poodles, will 
find in Tommy their equal. 

The Hanneford act is one of the very few that other 
performers make a habit of watching. This is due en- 
tirely to the unpredictable Tommy. He never seems to 
do the same thing at any two performances. One time he 
has himself escorted into the ring by several husky po- 
licemen, another he will stop the show to go over aad 
point the way to the rest rooms for a mother and child. 

Harold Bros. was a new show formed by Harold Voise, 


renowned flying act and bar act performer. In its first 
season on tour it attracted a strong group of sponsors in 
various parts of the country. Among its key personnel 
is veteran bandmaster Henry Kyes. Acts included the 
novel Nelson’s Trained Pigs, pretty little La Norma on 
the single trapeze, and Norbu, gorilla parody. We have 
learned that Dick Slayton, talented equestrian director 
and announcer, has been added to the Harold staff. It is 
our belief that this is a show to watch. 


The latest chapter of the Ringling saga began with the 
traditional rehearsals at Winterquarters, Sarasota, Flori- 
da. It was a far cry from previous years as the troupers 
limited their activities to the “Little Garden,” the out- 
door training area; and the “practice arena,” the build- 
ing which had formerly been the paint shops for wagons, 
trains, and other equipment. 

Paraphernalia for the under-canvas rail show was all 
stowed away in the various buildings and the big wagons, 
trains, and floats just sat there with their bright colors 
fading. Rehearsals were concerned only with the four 
production numbers. 


In the absence of John Ringling North, the work was 
supervised by Tony Velona, back for a second year as col- 
laborator on the show's special music. Key personnel in 
framing the numbers were Ringling veterans Pat Valde, 
Bob Dover and Margaret Smith. 


Litigation and Altercation 
Mar Ringling 


During these weeks the Florida papers carried stories 
that Quarters would be closed permanently as of April 
1, that the closing would be merely for the summer as in 
former years, that the owners of the Clyde Beatty show 
were dickering for the purchase of the acreage, that the 
Beatty people intended to buy the entire Ringling show, 
and on and on, 

The situation in Sarasota was complicated by sale of the 
home and other holdings of the Edith Conway Ringling 
estate and by plans to sell the “excess equipment” of the 
Ringling-Barnum show itself. Jerry Collins, an owner of 
the Beatty show, bought in much of the estate offerings 
and publicly announced that he would buy the circus. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Hester Ringling Sanford, daughter of 
Mrs. Edith, had instituted suit against the principal offi- 
cers of the circus corporation. Neither John Ringling 
North nor Henry Ringling North entered Florida for the 
show's dates in early 1958 or the rehearsals in March. 

There was nothing so run down about Quarters that 
some new boards and a coat of paint couldn't overcome. 
But elephants and horses were a bit on the slim side. A 
tourist visitor to the place certainly carried away a poor 
impression of The Greatest Show On Earth. 

The new Ringling season began at the Charlotte (N.C.) 
Coliseum, the first time in circus history that “the big 
one” had not debuted in Madison Square Garden. There 
was no menagerie here but it was understood that the 
animal collection would be brought up to New York for 
the run there. 

At the same time. many elephants and horses were sold 
and attempts were made to unload excess cage animals. 
Then came the announcement that Quarters was to be 
closed permanently. 

Ringling opened in New York with the usual benefit 
performance the first night. This time it was for the Po- 
lice and Firemen’s Fund and the Damon Runyon Fund. 
Due to a union ruling, name guests were not allowed te 
participate in the productions so they appeared in front 
of a center-ring microphone after an opening parade of 
police and fire units. While the public may have been 
upset at the lack of celebs, it certainly made for a much 
more circusy opener. The basement of the Garden again 
housed both a menagerie and a sideshow. 

Production-wise this was much more nearly the Ring- 
ling of the 30s for Spec had a “Thousand and One Nights” 
theme, the aerial ballet was in the old “butterfly” style, 
the fhorse display went western, and the finale had a 
“Yankee Doodle” theme. 

Funniest incident of the Opener was when the “First 
of May” announcer made the opening in a night club 
style and then backed out of the ring right into the bear 
act. The veteran Pat Valdo was right there and the twe 
walked down the track with Pat talking animatedly. 

A moment of terror occured late in the performance 
when Harold Alzana, having completed his  wire- 
walking act high in ‘the air above the arena, fell while 
making his descent on an inclined cable. The star per- 
former suffered multiple injuries and was out indefinitely. 

When the show left New York it was learned that some 
of its animals had been sold to the Pawtucket (R.I.) Zoo 

(Continued on page 244) 
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London's Peek-Fee ‘Theatre Cafes 





Start In Afternoon—Evades Lord Chamberlain But Essentially Inoffensive— 
‘You Can Bring Grandma; She Might be Bored But Not Shocked’ 
By DICK RICHARDS 


London. 


At Drury Lane Theatre “My Fair Lady” stills holds 
sway. But in nearby Soho, cosmopolitan slice of the West 
End, the current, profitable theme is “My Bare Lady.” 
The new trend of London entertainment has switched to 
an all-day peek at the femme torso. At a price, pleasure- 
seekers, sated by the Tower of London, Parliament and 
Madame Tussand’s waxworks can eye nudes, strippers, 
bumpers and grinders and, along with ‘em, some pallid 
comedy and reminiscent crooning. 

Main advantage of these West End “theatre clubs” is 
that they are not restricted by the vigilance of the Lord 
Chamberlain. They may freely stage scenes which would 
certainly not pass in a legit theatre. For one thing, the 
nudes may move. Other advantages are that they can 
serve alcohol out of normal saloon licensing hours and 
that patrons must be members. So anyone wishing to see 
one of these girlie shows must first pay an annual mem- 
bership fee and additionally dip into his wallet each time 
he has an urge to see the diversion itself. For the spon- 
sors this means real gravy. 

There are a few minor, grimy cellar-shows on stages 
the size of an inverted beer-crate which do not rate men- 
tion. But there are five spets that lead the way in this 
unexpected new phase of the West End entertainment 
scene. Longest established is the 100-seater Irving. Then 
there are the Casino de Paris, Raymond’s Revuebar, the 
Panama and the Nell Gwynne, the latter two being at- 
tached to night clubs. 


|  Five-a-Day | 


The Irving costs $3.85 to join and $2.45 for a seat at 
the revue. Opening at 2:30 p.m. (4 p.m. on Sundays) it 
runs five shows a day, each edition running for about 
three months. The Irving has two different companies 
playing alternate days and the program is a modest re- 
vue, with blackout sketches, scenes and, of course, nudes. 

A young man named Paul Raymond was one of those 
who had the idea of touring revues with provocative 
“naughty” titles laying stress on the female form more- 
or-less divine. Many of these clicked, but when the bot- 
tom (if the pun may be forgiven) began to fall out of 
vaude in the sticks, he was one of the first to see the 
possibilities of strip shows in the West End. His Raymond 
Theatre Revuebar was the result, and it now has a mem- 
bership of over 15,000 at $1.40 a time. Unlike at the 
others, which are shaped like miniature theatres, the au- 
dience at the Revuebar sits at tables round a circular 
stage after paying $2.18 admission. Closed on Sundays, 
there are three two-hour shows a day during the week 
and each new edition runs for eight to 10 weeks. The 
talent in Raymond's diversions is of a reasonable standard, 
the 30 girls being expensively, if scantily, dressed and 
there are dance sequences, soloists as well as the usual 
strippers, linked by an emcee. Actually, it’s as bright a 
floor show as can be viewed around town and Raymond 
has also hit on the alluring idea of a $5,600 amateur 
striptease contest. With a seating capacity of 300 drink- 
ing customers who can book in advance, Raymond is do- 
ing all right. 

Also riding cheerfully on this gimmick bandwagon are 
two young actors, Ray Jackson and Eric Lindsay. They 
sank all their savings (earned from a slick teenagers’ cof- 
fee bar that they ran) into turning an ordinary club into 
a newly-built, attractively-decorated 100-seater theatre, 
the Casino de Paris. Jackson claims a membership of 20.- 
000, who pay $3.50 a year for the privilege. It then costs 
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has to advertise for help—everybody wants to be with 
the biggest and best outfit, so when they get aboard they 
tend to stick a long time. By the same token, Sedlmayr 
fully appreciates the value of dependable employes and 
sets it up to keep them happy. 

Sedlmayr served a long term as president of the 
Showmen’s League of America, the mational outdoor 
showmen’s association. 

His carnival is the only show to have its own Shriners’ 
club, which now has over 600 members including some 
from other shows, and this organization specializes in 
bringing cheer to the Hospitals for Crippled Children 
maintained by the Shriners in some 20 cities . 

The Royal American Shows also pioneered in the 
use of neon lighting for midway fronts, Caterpillar trac- 
tors for hauling wagons and heavy loads, elimination of 
center tent-poles by using A-frames to hold up the tent 
and thus leave a clear view for everyone in the audience, 
Broadway-type stages for revues, and many other inno- 
vations for greater efficiency and safety. The show’s 
railroad train is all-steel. So are the wagons, tent-poles 
and stakes. Hydraulic power is used to set up and tear 
down the Ferris Wheels and other big rides. 

Sedlmayr was the first showman to present big name 
attractions on a carnival. He has had Red Grange, Gypsy 
Rose Lee, Sally Rand, Bonnie Baker, Mildred Harris 
Chaplin, Lottie Mayer and Her Diving Ballet, and many 
others. At his Tampa winter quarters he maintains a 
— department that turns out really fancy crea- 
ions. 

Sedlmayr’s pride among his midway rides is the big 
merry-go-round. The horses are hand-carved and the 
ornamentation elaborate. During an engagement at the 
Calgary Stampede, 60 important Indian chiefs—many of 
them rich from oil and wheat—visited the midway and 
fell in love with the carousel horses. They kept riding 
the wooden equines over and over, having the time of 
their lives. Then one of the chiefs offered Sedlmayr 50 

















live horses from his Alberta ranch in trade for the 50 
merry-go-round chargers. The showman had to turn down 
the offer, but it gave him a lifetime kick. 

Nearly half the attendance om the Royal American 
Shows is composed of teenagers, yct the carnival never 
has any serious trouble with the much-publicizd “juvenile 
delinquents.” 


$2.10 to buy a ducat for the 100-minute revue. The Ca- 
Sino de Paris, with its four shows a day, goes in less for 
spectacle than the Revuebar because of its minute stage. 
Yet it has 18 girls and specializes in strips, dance se- 
quences and sketches. Here customers can book for the 
first show and if they can take it they can stay and see 
the show four times. 

The 120-seater Panama Theatre Club manages to pack 
in five 25-minute shows between the hours 1 p.m. and 
9:15 p.m. and is also open on Sundays. Why the earlier 
closing? Well, the Panama also has its own night club and 
many customers like to move over and see the late night 
floor show. With a membership of several thousands at 
$3.50 a whack and $2.10 for each tab, the Panama can af- 
ford to lash out a bit of money for costumes and scenery 
for its 15-strong cast. 

Tiniest of the quintet is the Nell Gwynne, offshoot of 
the parent Gargoyle niterie. It seats only 77, but again 
the membership fee of $3.50 (which also includes mem- 
bership of the Gargoyle) and tickets at $2.10 a time for 
five shows a day (four on Sunday) adds up to nice money. 
The Nell Gwynne (“the Drury Lane redhead slept here” 
claims the boss) has an 80-minute show including 24 
girls who work a four days on and three off stint and 
editions usually last as long as 16 weeks. Michael Kling- 
er, the Nell Gwynne topper, claims that in the present 
edition he spent $1,960 on costume jewelry for for a 
three-minute scene. 

On an average the girls are paid $28 to $42 a week and 
though they admit the work is hard most of them regard 
it as preferable to trapesing round the sticks in touring 
shows. Many of them are housewives who had little or 
no experience of showbiz before becoming nudes. The 
formula of all the shows is pretty much the same. 


Sketches, dances, songs and girls (who vary in allure) 
with the ntinimum of clothes, but always with the insist- 
ence that ‘that emblem of respectability, the G-string, 
shall never be abandoned. The result is variable enter- 
tainment, which swiftly becomes monotonous. 


But the whole thing has prompted the long-running and 
still highly successful Windmill Theatre, where because 
of the Lord Chamberlain the nudes mustn’t move, to put 
up a poster claiming “‘We are NOT a Club.” Where these 
theatre clubs have an edge on any rivals is that they can 
offer liquor to customers who are watching the enter- 
tainment. Hard liquor and beer are both sold and at the 
five places under review there are no “clip” prices, The 
tariff is slightly above ordinary saloon prices, but con- 
siderably less than those of the night spots. Thus a single 
jigger of Scotch costs around 35c and a beer about 28c. 


Showmen with nude girlie entertainments stress that 
these diversions are not shocking and that they cater only 
for respectable audiences. At the Raymond Revuebar, for 
instance, no man is permitied to enter without a necktie 
and anybody who happens to be short of neckwear must 
hire one for a deposit of 70c. Klinger of the Gargoyle 
says: “You can bring your grandmother to our show. She 
may be bored, but she won't be offended.” 

They all point out that their membership includes 
vicars, responsible business men and society folk and that 
they do not want their clubs to become all-male set-ups. 
“We want to cater for the family,” they insist with an ef- 
fort to simulate conviction. 

London is not “the wickedest city in the world.” It may 
be the most hypocritical in its indulgence of streetwalk- 
ers and in its archaic licensing laws. But it is a remark- 
able fact that, on hot sunny afternoons, people are able 
and willing to huddle over drinks behind closed curtains 
to see the kind of entertainment usually associated with 
the wee small hours. The London County Council has 
looked into the running of such clubs, prodded by the 
Public Morality Council, which has dubbed the clubs as 
“a inost unhealthy and dangerous menace to the morals 
of this city of London.” Scotland Yard's Clubs Office is 
watching the situation. It is less concerned with the 
shows, for there is no evidence of indecency or of any un- 
ruliness in the audiences, than the belief that the licens- 
ing laws may be evaded if a tight control is not kept on 
the clubs’ activities. 
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and that the collection on display in Gotham would be 
boarded at the New England park for a nominal fee un- 
til time for another Garden date. The circus gorillas, how- 
ever, were leased to a carnival, the Royal American 
Shows, the nation’s largest on rail outfit. 


In early June it was revealed that 12 historically im- 
portant tableau, cage, band, and baggage wagons had 
been loaned to the Museum of the American Circus, one 
of the Ringling Museums at Sarasota, Florida, for an in- 
definite period through efforts of circus executives. 

In this same month the board of directors of the circus 
corporation met in New York City. Drastic changes in the 
board itself resulted as Henry Ringling North resigned 
and went on a “leave of absence” and Mrs. Hester Ring- 
ling Sanford resigned as a protest against policies of the 
management group 

The “big one” dropped into our area for almost two 
weeks and we visited at both Baltimore and Washington. 
Though the acts and the running order are the same on 
the road as in Madison Square Garden, it simply doesn't 
seem to be the same show in a ball park. There are sev- 
eral reasons for this including the triangular layout with 
center ring placed out in front of the end rings. Nor do 
the beer ads make an appropriate backdrop. 


Home Is the Trailer And 
Everybody's Problem: Parking 


The show continues to move on 12 show-owned trucks 
and utilizes three stock cars and three sleepers provided 
by the railroads. In addition there are the trucks of the 
bear, chimpanzee, dog and similar acts. And then there 
are the 45 house trailers which the performers move over 
the road from date to date. Since the parking facilities 
for buildings and stadiums is not adequate to handle this 
array of vehicles, they are parked anywhere from sev- 
eral blocks to many miles distant and the public does not 
have the opportunity to judge the true size of the show. 

One major improvement for the convenience of the 
showfolk is the unit brought on by Kay and Jack Burs- 
lem, consisting of a truck-mounted kitchen, adjacent di- 
nette trailer, pickup plant with electric generator, and a 
semi-trailer truck sleeper. The sleeper has separate toilet 
facilities for men and women and is complete to running 
hot water. The men’s end sleeps 12, the women’s 10. 

Schooling is available for the children with the show, 
a practice carried out on many circuses over the years. 
Classes are held between shows with the teacher usually 
one of the clowns. Thus it was that Lou Childress Dateo 
came over to us one day and said: “Guess what? I cer- 
tainly didn’t think it could happen! She’s been expelled 
from school. Expelled! Teensy has been expelled from 
school by Albert White—and she’s only four. He says she 
doesn’t concentrate on her work and distracts the other 
children. Can you imagine!” 

The Baltimore date was sponsored by the Variety Club. 
The principal problem was the weather but only one eve- 
ning performance was actually lost to the rains. It was 
at this stand that Harold Alzana returned to performing 
for the first time since his fall. The erowd seemed well 
aware of his problems in getting back into the routine 
and was pretty much on the edge of the seats throughout 
the act. 

The Washington stand is memorable for the fact that 
it was a split run. Opening on a Tuesday night, perform- 
ances were given twice daily on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. Then the prop men had to tear down all the rigging 
and stack it behind the backdrop due to a Masonic “Night 
of Thrills” having been scheduled for Friday evening. 
Then everything had to be set up all over again for three 
shows on Saturday and the final matinee on Sunday. 

What did the circus folk do with their day off? Some 
lunched with Dr. Mann, retired director of the National 
Zoo, at the Zoo Cafeteria, others drove down to a near- 
by Maryland beach resort, a number had an early eve- 
ning picnie at the Zoo, many took in movie shows around 
the Nation’s Capitol, and a relative few stayed in their 
hotel rooms or trailers and took things easy. 


Continued from page 243 





How Ringling made out on these two dates we cannot 
judge for we have no way of estimating audiences spread 
throughout the stands in such parks. It remains our per- 
sonal opinion that the new Ringling does not draw as did 
the tented version. 


Is Ringling Missing Tented 
Era—Authors Think So 


In mid-July, on the second anniversary of the early 
Ringling closing at Pittsburgh, Mrs. Sanford circulated 
a mailing piece on behalf of “The Ringling 49’ers—A 
Crusade to Return The Greatest Show On Earth to the 
American Public.” Daughter of one of the “Five Brothers 
From Baraboo” (Wisconsin), Mrs. Sanford stated the or- 
ganization’s only purpose was to bring about the revival 
of the tented Ringling as America knew it for over three- 
quarters of a century. 

Only recently we have beer told that this minority 
group of stockholders (49° of the corporation, hence 
“49’ers"’) is encouraged by the response received from its 
appeal and that a definite program of action would soon 
be announced by which the big top would be an integral 
part of Ringling-Barnum once again. 

No review of the circus year would be complete without 
recognition of those troupers who made their final bow 
during the months just past. Among these were: Terrell 
Jacobs, wild animal trainer stricken with a heart attack; 
Jim Tarver, retired sideshow giant; Fred Mullen, famed 
calliope player; Tel Teigen, youthful high pole chair bal- 
ancer of injuries suffered in a fall; Elsie Alzana of the 
Alzana high wire troupe; Phil Wirth, former comedy 
riding star; Ted Evans, sideshow giant last with Ringling 
this spring; Bonar Colleano, British film star and mem- 
ber of the world-famed Colleano circus family; and Eileen 
Dumont and Ruth Murphy, show girls with Ringling, in 
a highway accident ile en route with the show. 

On the economic Side of the circus picture, one mana- 
ger of an under-canvas show told us: “If you can put 
it up and take it down, you'll make money.” And this 
was the situation with every tented organization. Indoor 
shows were no different. Orrin Davenport played Detroit 
at the height of last year’s spring recession and yet made 
out better than in the previous year. Harold Bros. broke 
all records at the Toledo (Ohio) Sports Arena and had 
to add extra morning shows. With the probable exception 
of Ringling every show found it had a good year. 


Plans for 1959 Optimistic: 


Circuses Aren’t Moribund 


While planning for 1959 is still in the early stages, it 
is known that Polack Bros. will field an almost completely 
new list of acts, that Hamid-Morton is building equip- 
ment for a larger spec, and that Harold Bros. is build- 
ing up in all departments. 

The owners of the Beatty show have bought the title 
of the Cole Bros. Circus and have announced that they 
will send out an enlarged show under the title of Clyde 
Beatty & Cole Bros. Combined Circus. This show is again 
wintering in Deland, Florida, having sold its interest in 
the Ponce de Leon Springs tourist resort. But it has again 
gone on record as desiring to purchase the Ringling 
Quarters at Sarasota. 

Sarasota is still home of the Cristiani Bros. Circus and 
that show has just completed extensive improvements to 
its acreage and hopes to overcome zoning regulations 
which prevent a further enlargement. Cristiani has al- 
ready announced that it will play Norfolk, Va., and Wash- 
ington, D.C., in the spring, thus strengthening its claims 
on top position among tented shows. 

Hagen Bros. will undertake improvements while win- 
tering at ‘Alice, Texas. Hunt Bros. has already completed 
repainting its trucks for the road. Mills Bros. is supposed 
to be adding additional seat wagons. And Kelly-Miller 
has purchased a number of cage wagons and plans steps 
to keep it tops in its territory. 

On the basis of the great successes of the 1958 season, 
the circuses of America’ will hit the road with 1959 shows 
that are truly “bigger and better than ever before.” 
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Growing Dependence by Big Business 


(Conventions and 


On Show Biz; Club Dates’ Bonanza 


s 


By BENNY MEROFF 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Our trade papers give a lot of 
publicity to hotels, night clubs and 
television; but you never hear 
about the main source of work for 
the standard acts today—club 
dates. With the passing of vaude- 
ville and limited nitery and tele- 
vision appearances, this field is 
the one that has enabled a lot of 
acts to stay in business. It is a tre- 
mendous and an expanding field. 
Every major city has or is plan- 
ning larger auditoriums and new 
hotels to meet the demands of con- 
ventions and banquet business. 
There are the industrial shows, 
large and small. We've all heard of 
the large auto spectaculars, but 
hundreds of smaller 


there are ; 
shows for meetings, employer's 
parties, foreman _ clubs, traffic 
clubs, Shriners’ affairs, country 


clubs, etc. Many of today’s fac- 
tories and plants have their own 
fully equipped theatres and regu- 





larly employ acts. General Motors | 
Training Centers, Allen Bradley in 
Milwaukee, Thompson's Products | 
in Cleveland, and the large and | 
very successful Electrical Union in | 
Chicago, for example. 

A new outlet of work for acts is 
high school proms sponsored by 
local civic groups. The shows con- 
sist of three to five acts. They are 
held after midnight, making it easy 
for acts to double. Although the 
work is seasonal, I know of one act 
that played 15 proms in one week; 
another, three in one night. This 
idea is very popular with the par- 
ents because it keeps the teenagers 
at the proms instead of them wan- 
dering around. 


EE Music? 
In club dates you've got to have | 
a surefire act as you only get one 
crack at them the same as on tele- 
vision. Therefore, an act has to be 
good the first time under any con- 
ditions. Every show is a showcase 
as committeemen go around to 
different conventions and even dif- 
ferent cities scouting acts. How- 
ever, many of the committee’s 
booking smaller shows have no idea 
of how to present a show. At one 
affair we walked into a room dimly 
lit by candlelight. There were no 
lights for the show, nor a micro- 
phone. It’s a good thing some book- 
ers and many acts carry their own 
lights and microphones; many com- 
mitteemen simply don’t realize 
that these are two very important 
items for any show. 

Another important item 1s the 
music. A lot of acts lose out on 
many jobs because their music is 
too difficult. On a lot of banquets 
you do not get a music rehearsal, 
just a talk-over, especially on small 
affairs where the budget is low 
and they can’t afford a rehearsal. 
If a booker knows your music is 
difficult and requires a rehearsal 
even though the act is good, he 
won't use you. Although the bigger 
affairs have 15 to 20-piece orches- 
tras, once in a while you run into 
a situation like this: 

On one job I had to go to Three 
Lakes, Wisc. No planes or trains 
could get into this resort so I had 
to drive the 450 miles from Chi- 
cago. On arrival I discovered my 
music would consist of a piano 
player who was blind. For an hour 
I revised my music and rehearsed 
with him so he could fake through 
the show. We went on and no one 
knew the difference. Years ago 
under these conditions I would 
have packed up and left; but if I 
would have done it that day, I'd 
have driven 900 miles without pay. 


Occupational Hazards 


Another time after a long trip I 
got to an engagement only to find 
the orchestra was a hillbilly band 
and couldn’t read music. They 
didn’t even know the oid tunes, just 
hillbilly songs. So I sang my own 
introductions and did my act with- 
out music, On the same show there 
was a tap dancer. She needed music 
so I sang her arrangements. The 
manager of the place hired the 
band not knowing they couldn't 
read music and after the show he 
thanked us for cooperating under 
those conditions. 





All my life I was brought up in 
the finest trad't'on of show busi- 


Industrial Shows) 














JO LOMBARDI 


Musica! Director 
Congratulations to VARIETY on its 
53rd Anniversary 
Enjoying Fourth Year at the 
LATIN QUARTER, New York 











tre with the proper lights and 
scenery, stagehands at your com- 
mand, and a conductor who knew 
how to play a show. You had a nice 
dressingroom and you knew what 
time the show went on. This was 
show business! 


In the old days when an artist | 
performed he was used to w orking | 


in an atmosphere that he was ac- 
customed to. It gave him a certain 
confidence. Now when he goes to 
work he never knows what he is 
going to run into. On one occa- 
sion they flew us to Portland, Ore. 
The committee picked us up at the 
field with a stationwagon and drove 
us about 90 miles to a small town. 
The orchestra was the local fire- 
men’s band. We rehearsed the best 
we could. To our amusement, be- 
tween each act they paraded prize 
bulls and cows around the arena. 
They had no respect for their fel- 
low performers, They mooed on 
my best punchlines. 

Although this type of thing 
rarely happers. the club date per- 
former learns to take it all in 
stride. There is no temperament in 
this field. 


somes 
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ness where you walked into a thea- | 





Top Names In Las Vegas Lounges Churn 
Beaucoup Casino Traffic Between Shows 


+ 





Gooding Wins Indiana 


Indianapolis. 

The Cetlin & Wilson carnival, | 
which has operated the midway at | 
the Indiana State Fair every year 
but one since 1946, lost out to the 





Gooding Amusement Co., Colum- 
bus, O., on its bid to return for the 
1959 fair. 

Gooding offered a straight 45° 
of its gross income, while Getlin & 
Wilson offered 40° of the first 
above that. 





Map Major Hotel In | 
Hub’s Prudential Centre 


Boston. 

A 25-story, 1,000-room hotel, big- 
gest in Boston, will become part of 
the $100,000,000 Prudential Centre 
in the Back Bay. Carrol M 
Shanks, prexy of the insurance co., 
disclosed that the award of the op- | 
erating contract was given to the 
Hotel Corp. of America. 

Plans for the 3142 acre Pruden- 
tial Centre also feature a 52-story 
office building, six 25-story apart- | 
ment houses, several low commer- 
cial struciures, a municipal audi- 
torium to be built by the city for 
$12,000,000 and a 4,000-car garage 








Vt.’s Imported Nitery 
Burlington, Vt 

An “imported” night club 
will be brought into the Memo- 
rial Auditorium here on New 
Year's Eve by the Burlington 
Patrolmen’s Benevolent Assn. 
It will be an_ international 
affair and is expected to bring 
some 800 celebrants from 
Montreal, where a city ordi- 
nance closes cafes at 9 o'clock 
on New Year's Eve. 


Jack E. Suz, owner of the | 
Belleview Cafe Casino in | 
Montreal, will arrange trans- | 


portation for the Canadians in 
special busses. There will be 
two bands and a floorshow, in- 
cluding a line. Tickets will be 
sold for $15 a couple, includ- 
ing entertainment and food, 
but not liquor. It is understood 
that the spirits will be on a 
“bring your own” basis, since 
drinks cannot be sold at the 
auditorium under the law. 





GREETINGS! 


JOAN BISHOP 


PIANIST—MEZZO SOPRANO 


Currently 20th consecutive month 
No. 1, 5th Ave. Hotel 
New York City 


Inflation Stymies Arg. 
Concert Booking Setup 


Buenos Aires 

Severe inflation is prevent'ng Ar- 
impresarios and concert 

from making elaborate 
plans the 1959 legit 
The exchange rate fluctuates 
tween 70 and 80 Argentine pesos to 
the dollar, and some pundits even 
predict it’s going to 100 by early 
1959, so no one dares book attrac- 
tions in dollar fees or which de- 
mand dollar guarantees. 

Some projects are being mulled 
over, ma nly on a percentage basis, 
which foreign attractions don't 





gentine 

managers 
for season. 
be- 


| much like; hence, actual deals are 


unlikely to jell. Francisco Lococo *s 
in Europe and said to be discussing 

second Folies Bergere deal for 
the Opera theatre, provided a per- 
centage basis is acceptable. Higher 
film admissions limit the urgency 
of importing costly attractions for 
this circuit. 

Bernardo Iriberri, who works 
closely with the Lococo Circuit, has 
planned a European talent scouting 
trip, but cancelled at the last 
minute because of the fluctuat ng 
exchange. 

















NICK LUCAS 


The Singing Troubador 














JEFFERSON HOTEL—St. Louis—2 weeks starting Jan. 18 
With His Troubadors 
BAL TABERIN—Lake Tahoe starting July 9 
HOLIDAY HOTEL—Reno 4 weeks starting Feb. 12— 
5 weeks starting June 4—4 weeks starting Oct 


l 5 


7 


By FORREST DUKE 


Las Vegas. 

When the sprawling Stardust 
Hotel opened on the Las Vegas 
Strip on July 2, 1958, it presented 
ihe Lido.de Paris revue in the 
nain showroom. The operators 
figured they had a good thing—a 
| spectacular musical complete with 


nudes—but they didn't know how 
| good it would be for them. (The 
}same show is still running, and 
|will continue through May 31), 


| They wanted an added attraction, 
|}a double ;feature which would not 
only lure in the patrons but keep 
hem in the lounge afier the main 


show was over. So they hired a 
name star who had _ heretofore 
|played only the big rooms—Billy 


Daniels—to headline the late shift 
(midnight to 6 a.m.) in the lounge. 


Many were surprised that 
Daniels would sing in the noisy, 
informal atmosphere of a lounge, 


and hinted that 
moted. However, 
the thinking of 
ators here 


he was being de- 
Daniels sums up 
many hotel oper- 
“I don’t consider lounge work a 
demotion, in fact it’s a promotion. 
The new trend in Las Vegas is 
toward big iounge attrections, and 
I'm proud to be on the bandwagon. 
And for ‘the money they're paying 
me, I'd sing in the men’s room” 
Actually, Daniels was signed by 
the operators of Wilbur Clark's 
Desert Inn, who also run the Star- 
dust, to a long term pact which 
calls for at least four weeks a 
year in the main room at the DI. 
The rest of the time will be spent 
as the Stardust lounge star. He's 
being paid only siightly less than 
his reguler week!y salary, but ob- 
viously goes along with what a 
$15,000-a-week star told Variety: 
“I'd work for half that amount 
if I could get a long-term contract 


in a lounge.” 

How will this trerd toward 
powerhouse lounge attractions af- 
fect the entertainment scene in 
Vegas” 


Prima-Smith and Mary Kaye | 


For years the two top lounge acts 


in Vegas have been Louis Prima 
& Keely Smith, and the Mary 
Kaye Trio, both Sahara Cesbar 
Theatre (lownge) regulars. ‘(The 
Mary Koaye Trio has since signed 
a contract with El Ranch Vegas 
to appear in the main room for 
22 weeks in ‘59-60, with 100°) 
billing. Their first co-star is Joe 
E. Lewis.) Since these ac’s per- 


(Continued on page 254) 


Cleffers Working ‘Wrong? 
| Side of Street, Smogging 
The Husic: Duke Ellinston 


Chicago. 

Duke Ellington, making his tra- 
| ditional (fourth anni) hol day stand 
at Frank Holzfeind's Blue Note, 
|; thinks the fine lines in music are 
getting quite blurry, and for this 
reason he's reluctant to do much 
| characterizing 
The vet composer-maestro opines 
one can barely identify jazz nowa- 
|days. He finds American cleff- 
|} dwellers more and more invading 
alien idioms, i.e., jazz artisis write 
ing longhair and vice versa, resulte 
ing in a kind of cross-pollenation 
“so that the lines of senaration are 
| becoming more blurred.” 
| His remarks at a press meeting 
here last week indicate Ellington's 
not the least concerned with such 
influences, or with music categories 
—just music. “We (‘the band) just 
keep playing our own stuff.” 

As a composer, he may shortly 
give Ellington the musician a new 
| work for the concert halis, festivals 
| and waxing, as an outgrowth of his 
recent teur of Europe, and specif- 
ically a 10-minute yak with Queen 
Elizabeth of England who, he says, 
inspired him to a suite—‘some- 
| thing to impress the gentle ear.” 
| Asked if he’d like to visit Russia 
| and other Iron Curta‘n sectors, El- 
|lington guardedly replied, “it de- 
| pends upon who invites you and in 
what tone.” Question was prompt- 
lec by jazz critic Ralph Gleason's 
recent column suggestion to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secertary of 
State Dulles that American jo 
stars be exported to Moscow under 
the cultural exchange program. El- 
lington was one of the names 
mentioned. 
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Season's Greetings 


SOPHIE TUCKER 
































There’s no business 


like the show business at 


WILBUR CLARK’S 


DESERT INN 
COUNTRY CLUB 


LAS VEGAS, Nevada 


Great Celebrity 
Entertainment! Golf Course! 


Great 
Fun! 
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Season’s Greetings 





1958 











































INTERNATIONAL THEATRE RESTAURANT, New York. January 
and February 


HOTEL EL SAN JUAN, San Juan, Puerto Rico......... February 
P HAVANA RIVIERA HOTEL, Havana, Cuba.......... March 
WAR MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla.. March 
eee PAU Tee, Fees WORE, FEB... ..00000s0000000000< March 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL, New Orleans, La............... April 
TRIG BALLROOM, Wichita, Kansas...... ee May 
ADOLPHUS HOTEL, Dallas, Texas.................. May 
CAFE DE PAREE, Washington, D. C................. June 
PALMER HOUSE, Chicago, Ililinois.................. July 
BEVERLY HILLS COUNTRY CLUB, Newport, Ky...... August 
OHIO STATE FAIR, Columbus, Ohio................ August 
MESKER MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM, Evansville, Ind... August 
FALL MUSIC FESTIVAL, Milan, lilinois.............. September 
HORIZON ROOM, Pittsburgh, Pa...............005. October 


Return engagements 


INTERNATIONAL THEATRE RESTAURANT, New York. . November 
BEVERLY HILLS COUNTRY CLUB, Newport, Ky....... December 





y Y YY yy Y 
-— . 


Giff 





1959 











Opening December 31 thru January 13 
CHASE HOTEL, St. Louis, Missouri 
January 16 thru January 20 
MUEHLEBACH HOTEL, Kansas City, Missouri 
HORIZON ROOM, Pittsburgh, Penna 
BEVERLY HILLS COUNTRY CLUB, Newport, Ky. 


t 


Personal Management 
ADAH LEWIS 
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We're Doing It At The Dunes "Again" 


AGENCY - 
yw ca Artists Corporation 
































From PARIS to NEW YORK from ISTANBUL to STOCKHOLM! 


ED SULLIVAN VARIETY 

“ONE OF THE MOST “OUTSTANDING AS 
FANTASTIC ACTS THE EIFFEL TOWER.” 
YOU WILL EVER SEE!” Abel. 


MARVYN ROY 


“Illusions Electrique” 














Recently 
LIDO DE PARIS LIDO DE PARIS LATIN QUARTER 
Paris Las Vegas New York 
America Europe 
GENERAL ARTISTS CORP. ROGER BERNHEIM 
Eddie Elkort 33 Champs Elysees 


Paris 
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Congratulations, 











STILL GOING STRONG 











AUSTIN MACK: Starter 
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Happyto help you celebrate AARIETY 's 53d Anniversary! | 
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The POET of the PIANO 


CARMEN 
CAVALLARO 


Currently: HAROLD’S CLUB, Reno 


Jan. 14-27—HOTEL NACIONAL, March 18-April 12—LONDON HOUSE, 











Havana, Cuba Chicago 
Jan. 29—DEAUVILLE HOTEL, April 15-25—CELEBRITY CLUB, 
Miami Beach Philadelphia 


Feb. 2—WALDORF-ASTORIA, 
New York City 

Feb. 5-14—PLANTATION CLUB, 
Greensboro 

Feb. 16-March 1—HOLIDAY HOUSE, 
Pittsburgh 

March 9-15—BRASS RAIL, June 26-July 3—THE EMBERS, 
Milwaukee St. Louis 

JULY 4th — INDEPENDENT 


May 5-18—HOTEL MONTELEONE, 





New Orleans 

May 28-June 10—HOTEL SHAMROCK, 
Houston 

June 12-25—LA NUEVA CUCURACHA, 
Juarez, Mexico 





Latest Album 


“GOCKTAILS WITH CAVALLARO” 


(Monaurai & Stereophonic) 


Latest Single Release 


“WILLINGLY” b/w “A CUTE LITTLE FIGURE” 


Now in Release 


“THE EDDIE DUCHIN SOUNDTRACK” 


(In Full Stereophonic Sound) 


Personal Manager 


J. A. ROBINSON 


333 W. 6th St., San Pedro, Calif. 


DECCA 
RECORDS 


Representation 
MCA 





We Send Our 
Friends Heartiest 
Season‘s Greetings 
From “Around The 
World In 2 Years” 


FRANCE 
SPAIN SWEDEN 

ITALY BELGIUM 
GREECE MONTE CARLO 
EGYPT CASABLANCA 
LIBYA EAST PAKISTAN 
IRAN WEST PAKISTAN 
INDIA AFGHANISTAN - 
CEYLON TUNISIA 


ISRAEL 


And We'll Be Seeing 
You in 1959 


BURMA PHILIPPINES 
THAILAND HONG KONG 
LAOS TAIWAN 
CAMBODIA KOREA 
VIETNAM JAPAN 
MALAYA 


BOOKED 
SOLID TO APRIL 1959 


Thanks to FOLKPARKERNAS, 
SWEDEN, GODIK, ISRAEL; 
TAVEL & MAROUANI, PARIS; 


who made this tour so 


Successful and Enjoyable 


Dir.: BIRNEY GOLDEN 


CIRCLE ARTISTS CORP. 


48 West 48th Street 
New York PL 7-7100 
































GOLDEN 
GATE 
QUARTET 





sg 
GREETINGS 


to our friends thruout the world 






































MERNA and CLAIRE 


BARRY SISTERS 


@ Personal Management: MANNIE PINE 
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Direction ASSOCIATED BOOKING CORP. 














ALY 
LORS, 
CY » annie 


it 


Res 








ARGO RECORDS | 


Direction ASSOCIATED BOOKING CORP. 


JOHN LEVY ENTERPRISES 


1650 Broadway, New York Circle 5-2488 
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State fair of texas 


America’s largest annual exposition 


OCTOBER 10-25, 1959 





AMERICA 9 
FINEST 


State fair musicals 


America’s foremost summer theatre 


JUNE 8—AUGUST 30, 1959 








HOW allt 


and here’s why: © 





State fair music hall 


America’s finest large theatre 


ALL YEAR LONG—1959 


R. L. THORNTON 
president 


JAMES H. STEWART 
tive vice president, 
general manager 





CHARLES R. MEEKER, JR. 
vice president, 
managing director, 
State Fair Musicale 

& Music Hail 


STATE 


FAIR OF TEXAS 


dallas 





















































the 


ontainebleau | 


OCEANFRONT, 44% TO 48th STREETS © MIAM! BEACH, FLORIDA 


» 2 Host to Celebrities | | 










from all fields of entertainment... 


AMERICA’S LARGEST 
AND FINEST RESORT HOTEL 


wes on NEW YORK OFFICE 


" seeae F 730. Sth AVENUE 
BEN NOVACK . nena TEL. Circle 5-780 
President ee 


NEWARK OFFICE 
TEL. MArhet 3-2474 
> 


4 


DUKE STEWART 22% 
Manager 



























vis 
THE SMARTEST 
SHOW 
THE DANCIEST MUSIC and 
THE FINEST FOOD 








JULES PODELL’S 


- 9PACABANA 






10 EAST 60 STREET « NEW YORK 
PL 8-0900 


DEEK WATSON’S 


NK SPOTS 


10th MONTH 
DUNES HOTEL, Las Vegas, Nev. 


Management: KNS Associates, Inc. 
PAUL KALET 
118 West 57th Street, New York City 
Circle 7-1900 Plaza 7-0530 
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NITERIES FAVORITE OPERATIC GROUP 


THE METROPOLITAN QUARTET 


FORMERLY — THE METROPOLITAN SEXTET 


Our Sincerest Thanks for a Wonderful Year—Latin Quarter, Miemi Beachy” 


Mapes Hotel, Reno: El Rancho Vegas, Las Vegas; Latin Quarter, Now 
York; Cal Neva Lodge, Lake Tahoe; 500 Club, Atlantic City. j 


METROPOLITAN ARTISTS, INC. | 
1427 MUNSEY BUILDING, BALTO. 2, MD. 
NEW YORK PHONE, TOmpkins 2-2090,” 
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The FABULOUS and AMAZING ... 























RCTING 1 TF 221 7 GREATER TiN TER 













\S Available for: “Gy /- 
famous ie ; — i ntin wn oe rove its MENS FAIRS « ARENAS ZA 
, tremendous drawing power in NEW and countless REPEAT ° S STADIUMS . HOME SHOWS = | 
dates. NOW in its 6th successful year. The only - =>. CONVENTIONS - HOTELS = 
ak os ; = : m years at = EXPOSITIONS - THEATRES = 
FLOWER SHOWS = <> 
z AUTO SHOWS WW 
And NOW- THe New sensation [lace CBS 
ATED w 
aot Ar THE NEW—DIFFERENT— 


SMALLER “SHOW STOPPING 
SPECTACLE” DESIGNED FOR 
NITE CLUBS, DEPARTMENT 
STORES, INDUSTRIAL AND 
TRADE SHOWS 


D ANCING Ww ATERS 


. 915 aah ges PAI} 3 2 
ke Tel one Circ! 
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THIS IS THE YEAR OF THE 


THIS IS THE YEAR OF THE 





DIPLOMAT 





IN THE EXCITING SPLENDOR OF 
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CAF 








ZAM WX 


CRISTAL 


















GRETCHEN JEAN 
WYLER CARROLL 


eo @Se8@ 2 OC © © @.2 ¢.9 @ 
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THE 
MAMBO ACES 


DIPLOMAT 
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HOTEL 





This is the year of the 
most fabulous shows... the greatest 
entertainers... all to be seen in 
the “winter wonderland" setting 
of the spectacular CAFE CRISTAL! 


SAMUEL FRIEDLAND, Ownership / GEORGE E. FOX, Mng.Dir. 
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‘Lounging’ Between Vegas Plays 


Continued from page 245 





formed on the late shift, it was 
customary for rounders to drop in 
some time after a second show 
along the Strip, which ends around 
1:30 a.m. 

The Sahara fate-hour business 
whetted the appetites of other op- 
erators, and during the past couple 
of years, more and more important 

















{and Eddie fox have long recog- 
|nized the value of lounge enter- 
|tainment, and are considered pio- 
meers along those lines. Fox, en- 
|tertainment director at the Silver 
| Slipper, is credited with being the 
first producer to put entertain- 
ment in a lounge—he did it when 
he was at the old Last Frontier 
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MORGAN BROTHERS 








| 
| feature,” it’s good insurance. It’s 
possible that a big name in the 
big room might not draw the cus- 
tomers, while the star in the lounge 
will.” 

Sammy Lewis, producer at the 
| Riviera, was the first to put a 
comedian in a lounge. He started 
with Lenny Kent, who had always 
played the big rooms here, then 
followed up with Shecky Greene. 
Both have been very successful, 
although most comics hate to work 
where they don’t have a captive 
audience. Lewis says: 
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room.’ 
as 1953, Entratter saw the value} 
of lounges as a way to keep pa-| 
trons from leaving the hotel after 


Incidentally, 


the show, so he booked Louis 
Jordan and the Tympanny Five 
into the Sands lounge. 

Al Parvin, Flamingo prexy, 


started the policy of booking big 
name bands into lounges when he 
booked Harry James and his 17- 
piece orch recently. James did 





| inked Count Basie and the Glenn 


names have been showing up as | Hotel, and booked the Mary Kaye | ——_ ———— ——_—.| Miller orch (Ray McKinley con- 

lounge stars. Trio into the Gay 90s lounge, | |— SS oe | ducting). Parvin says: 
Jack Entratter, Sammy Lewis! where they did great business. Of| “Some comics need 20 to 25 | “I don’t think the shows as we 
— ithe current situation, Fox says: | minutes to warm up an audience— | now — them in the _ — 
a : astern, ; ti te | Wi change very much. ac 
BILLY FUN-MASTER | “Booking name attractions in | something they can’t do in a big | Benny er Dinah Shore couldn't 
GLASON’S lounges was just as inevitable as|Toom—but in a lounge they can | work a lounge, because they would 
PROFESSIONAL blockbusters are in the main show may om tor 45 minutes to an hour have to do five or six shows a 
COMEDY MATERIAL é N pam este 24. | OD a flexible schedule, so_ it’s night. Besides, how can you de- 
for all Theatricals _ rooms. ames Craw people—<*\really better for them. And if sign a lounge to hold 500-600 

“We Service the Stars” hour-a-day gaming compels the/|they can beat the challenge of people?” 
Big Temporary Special on All |those shifting lounge audiences, 


35 Gag Files for $15, Pius $1.00 Postage 
Foreign: $1.50 ea., 35 for $40 





@ 3 Parody Books, Per Bk. .. $106 
@ 4 Blackout Books, Per Bk. .. $25 @ 
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@ Minstrel 
How te Master me Ceremonies 


opy 
“Always Open” 
BILLY GLASON 
200 W. 54th St., N.¥.C.,19 Circt= 7-1130 
(WE TEACH EMCEEING and COMEDY) 
(Let a Real Professional Train You) 




















IN ALL THE WORLD THERE’S ONLY ONE 


LINDY’S RESTAURANT 


An American Institution 


1655 BROADWAY at 51st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


| booking of attractions that will 
bring in added -patrons after and 
| between the shows in the main 
rooms. Easier entry into cocktail 
| lounges where a no-minimum, no- 
}eover charge prevails eases the 
problem of keeping the public from 
 Petiring too earry. And you must 
remember, if a notel has a “double 














then they develop into better 
comedians. Big acts in the lounges 
makes Las Vegas big time all the 
way through. It brings in more 
money, and there’s more work for 
entertainers. With this latest 
trend, many big stars who felt 
| they shouldn't play a lounge now 
feel right at home when they see 
the other big names on the mar- 
quees. I would be surprised if big 
shows were cut down considerably 
if this lounge policy is successful.” 

Will lounge entertainment even- 
tually eliminate the shows in main 
rooms? “I don't think so,” says 
Jack Entratter of the Sands. “Top 
lounge acts will augment the main 
|room attractions. More and more 
| people are coming to Vegas every 
|year, and they want to be enter- 
tained. They like to see big 
|}mames, and many of them are 
jhere briefly during hours when 
| they can’t see a show in the main 


|| DRAKE AGENCY | 

|} Booking the Finest in Entertainment 

|| Banquets — Night Clubs — Club Dates 
LITTLE BLDG., BOSTON 16, MASS. 











HAncock 6-8377 











At the Tropicana, Perez Prado 
and orch did so well in the lounge 
that they have been signed for 
three more years. Jerry Lester 
and Jerry Colonna were other 
good lounge attractions at the 
Trop, and will be brought back. 

Many of the hotels use outstand- 
ing personalities as hosts and 
greeters in the lounge. Jackie 
Fields, former welterweight box- 
ing champ, is the host at the 
Riviera. Another popular ex- 
fighter, Gene Delmont, greets 


Tommy McDonnell, former owner 
of the Singapore restaurant in 
Chicago, does the hosting and 
| greeting at the Stardust. Henry 
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Dunn, formerly of Cross & Dunn, 
lounge front-man, 
who used to have 
Fron- 
along 
actor 


Garwood Van, 
the house orch at the New 
tier, greets at the Tropicana, 
with Billy Snyder, popular 
and song & dance man. 
Arturo Petterino, maitre d’ at 
El Rancho Vegas, is one of Joe E. 
Lewis’ closest friends. Asked what 
he though about Joe E. working 
in a lounge, he said: “He would 


| love it—because he would be close 


terrific business, so Parvin has now | 


patrons of the Flamingo lounge. | 


' 


to the bartender.” 




















Superb Cuisine in the World Famous 
French Room 


Enchanting Entertainment in 
Guy Guarino’s 
MOULIN ROUGE 


On the Commonwealth Avenue Mall 
at Dartmouth Street, Boston 
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WARMEST WISHES TO ALL MY FRIENDS | 
| THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


MABEL MERCER 


| SECOND YEAR R.S.V.P. NEW YORK 
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CIRCLE ARTISTS CORP. 


48 West 48th Street 
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Nite Club Reviews 


San Francisco, Dec. 26 

The Azxidentals (4 
Bruce, Eric Miller, Norman Bat 
Trio. $1.50 admission 

If, as rumored, George Andros 
picks his attractions from the past 
performance charts of the Racing 
Form, he has a winner in this cur- 
rent bill which couples the Axiden- 
tols, local vocal group with comic 


Lenny Bruce in solid show with a 
broad appeal. 
The Axidentals, in their first 


local date in some months, display 
greater show savvy, il 
and more polish than previously; 
Anne Hagoupian, gal singer in the 
group, displays a solid set of pipes 
and handles most of the femcee 
chores in a strong, almost mascu- 
line manner. Belting out a varied 
program of standards and jazz- 


oriental ballads, the Axes reach the | 


audience quickly, don’t stay on too 
long and leave with a good impres- 
sion. They might benefit, however, 
by trimming some of the choreog- 
raphy. As the act now stands they 


Ccramatize almost every bar with 
some physical movement 
Bruce, now riding high on a local 


following that makes him one of 
the strongest comic draws here- 
abouts, has broadened the appeal of 
his act considerably via several 
new routines, edited some of his 
stronger material, and emerges as 


one of the truly original comic per- | 


sunalities on the current scene. A 
new routine in which he 
slides of his recent L.A. revue is 


a brilliant takeoff on the old Ameri- | 


can folk custom of picture taking 
and slide showing, done with hu- 
mility and replete with jibes at 


himself. His routine on the come- | 


dian at the London Palladium is 
devastating and he retains the 
basic surefire bits now familiar to 
his following. Bruce is a natural. 

Singer Eric Miller, accompany- 
ing himself on guitar, was nervous 








The DEEP RIVER BOYS - 7 


Starring HARRY DOUGLASS 


international Tour 





Currently 
LAKE CLUB 
Springfield, Ill. 


Direction: WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 
Pers. Mgr.: ED KIRKEBY 
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stronger seii| 


with ballads. The Norman Bates 


'Fack’s Il. San Franeiseo opening night but came across well 


Trio cuts the show neatly and plays | 


intermission dancing. Rafe. 


Statler-Hilton, Dallas 
Dallas, Dec. 26 
Betty Kean & Lew Parker, John 


for 





) Lona Orch (11); $2-$2.50 cover. 
| : i 
| Mr. & Mrs. comedy team scores 


in initial appearance here as a duo 
| Both have displayed their talents 
locally, Betty in the Betty & Jane 
Kean act, and Lew Parker has been 
in State Fair Musicals’ productions. 

As a pairing they ring the bell. 
Miss Kean’s cigar smoking startles 
the tablers, but it’s her travesty on 
| Italian film actresses (bolstered by 
| black wig and exaggerated falsies) 
fractures the fans. 

They keep the pace with a “My 
Fair Lady” skit and hold 'em with 
a night club drunk sketch, a take- 
off of tv’s “Person to Person” and 
a fairly humorous imitation of 
Sophie Tucker and Maurice Che- 
valier. Lively, boisterous act winds 
with “The Bickersons” stint, clos- 


| ing a slick 35 minutes with Miss 
Kean in a wild terp bit. 
Johnny Long orch, debuting 


here, pulls hefty mitting for tunes 
the band has waxed. Long's left- 
|} handed fiddling enhances his 
group’s top tune dispensing and, 
aside from slick showbacking, band 
loads the floor at terp time. 
Bark. 


shows | 


Eddys’. K. €. 
Kansas City, Dec. 26 

iy Haymer, Eddy-ettes (5) 
|Tommy Reed Orch (5); $1, $1.50 
cover. 

Comie Johnny Haymer returns 
| to Eddys’ on very short notice, 
filling in for Toni Arden, who can- 
| celled because of illness only three 
days before scheduled opening. 
Haymer fills the bill 
|} and with opener and closer from 
Miriam Sage Eddy-ettes, wraps up 
| 45 minutes neatly. Gals start it 
| off with a calypso medley, and 
wind it with a fan waltz, as always 
| tastefully garbed and schooled. 
| Haymer’s forte is dialectics, half 
| a dozen or more creeping into his 


| Many sequences. Irish, English- 
men, Frenchmen, Brooklynites, 
| rock ‘n’ rollers and others weave 


} in and out of his story lines, gen- 
| erously sprinkled with gags. He 
| delivers volumes of material, keeps 
the pace fast and the laughing 
steady. He is more the comedian 


than the comic, a sort of ambassa- 
dor from the United Nations’ 
funnybone. With his visual qual- 
ities, tv should find in him much 
needed talent. 

Show holds through Jan. 8, with 
Sue Carson and Del Ray due in 
Jan. 9 for two weeks Quin. 


Heitel Monteleone. N. O. 


New Orleans, Dec 


oe 
26. 





Ols & Johnson's “Hellzapop- 
pw Re e,” with Jw Johnson, 
| Marty May, Eileen O’Dare, Lalo 
| DeCarlo, Remi & Kelly, Walter 
Shyre Sid Noel, Nick Stuart 
Or 8); $2.50 mi) im; $4 Sat- 

rda 

This zany offering starring the 
veterans Ole Olsen and Chick 
Johnson, should see mobs at the 
plush Swan Room in this hotel. 
It’s an hour or more of maniacial 
antics, which frequently brought 





with a vim, | 


| 


| 


the tableholders into the fun. 


Throughout the proceedings 
slinky and_ scantily-clad dames 
slither in and out of the act, a 
couple of pseudo-patrons engage 
in an argument at their table, 
wrestle onstage, fire pistols and 


create howls and shrieks when one 
of them is tossed violently across 
in the form of a dummy. 

In between chaos and confusion, 
revue presents group of talented 
performers 

Walter Shyretto offers topdrawer 


bicycle acrobalance turn that’s 
fast despite limitations of small 
stage Eyeful Lolita DeCarlo, 


Remi & Kelly sing and dance with 
energetic bounce. Eileen O’Dare 
scores with acro and contortionist 
dance routine, and June Johnson, 
comic Marty May and others con- 
tribute to evening’s hilarity. 
Engagement is first for Olsen 


& Johnson hereabouts in more 
than decade. 
Nick Stuart orch backs show 


nicely and draws dancers to floor. 
Young baritone John Gary scores 
with group of ballads 
Show, which opened Christmas 
night, continues through Jan. 11. 
Liuz. 




















Be a Booster 
for 
MILTON SCHUSTER 
Season's Greetings 
127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 2, Ill. 











“THE COMEDIAN” 


The Only Real Monthiy 
PROFESSIONAL GAG SERVICE 
THE LATEST — THE GREATEST — 
THE MOST-UP-TO-DATEST 
Now in its 100th Issue, containing 
stories, one-liners, poemettes, song 
titles, hecklers, audience stuff, mono- 
logs, parodies, double gags, bits, 
ideas, intros, impressions and im- 
personations, political, interruptions. 
Thoughts of the Day, Humorous 
Views cf the News, etc. $20 yearly 
introductory Offer: Last 12 issues $15 
Single Issues $3 
Foreign: $30 Yr.—3 Yrs. $80 
Single issues $4—No C.O.D.’s 


BILLY GLASON 


200 W. 54 St.. New York 19 








FAT MAN or Woman, 


willing to reduce on new doctor- 
supervised reducing plan. Must 
agree to use of testimonial in re- 
ducing-aid advertising. 
Box V 17-59, VARIETY, 
154 W. 46th St., New York 36. 











VARIETY COSTUMES 
Sol Binder - Bernie Michaelson 
Theatrical costumes for nite-clubs, 
specialties, industrial shows, 
masquerades, amateurs and TV 
353 West 48th St., New York City 
CO 5-819 


























RCA-Victor Records 


Exclusively 


Mgt. BILL MITTLER, 1619 Broadway, New York 























MICHAEL DURSO 


and His Orchestra 


Currently 


JACK SILVERMAN’S fabulous 


International Theatre Restaurant, New York 
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1958... 


ST. REGIS HOTEL, New York 
HOTEL NACIONAL, Havana, Cuba 

HOTEL STATLER, Detroit, Mich. 

HOTEL STATLER, Cleveland, O. 

HOTEL CAPRI, Havana, Cuba 

DRAKE HOTEL, Chicago, /il. 

CHASE HOTEL, St. Louis, Mo. 

RITZ CARLTON HOTEL, Montrec/, Que. 

EDDY'S CAFE, Kanses City, Mo. 

THE AMERICANA HOTEL, Miami Beach, Fla. 
PALM BEACH TOWERS HOTEL, Palm Beach, Fla. 


1959... 

HOTEL CAPRI, Havana, Cuba 

BEVERLY HILUS C.C., Newport, Ky. 
FONTAINEBLEAU HOTEL, Miami Beach, Fla. 
PALM BEACH TOWERS HOTEL, Palm Beach, Fla. 


Personal Management: 
SENIA GAMSA 
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From ‘Damaged Goods’ to Elsie Ferguson 


[From B’way P. A. to Public Relations Counselor] 


By EDWARD L. BERNAYS 


In late 1913, aged 23, a year and, by Marc Klaw, came in return and 
a half after my graduation from | said succinctly, “Please come in 
Cornell University, I was still un- pe appointment tomorrow at 

ci j r to pursue, but | 10:30 a.m.” 
archi 3% it didn't seem| I went to the New Amsterdam 
to worry me/ Theatre on West 42d Street, home 
much. For- of the “Ziegfeld Follies.” A Negro 
tunately, my bodyguard stood in the theatre 
family was lobby and passed on every caller 
tactful. They He kept out cranks, beautiful 
wonder ed_ women job-seekers and even news- 
what I would! papermen. Only a select few were 
do next, but admitted.. My pink letter was m) 
they were ticket of admission to Mr. Klaw’s 
wise enough office. 
to realize that) Mr. Klaw looked mousy behind 
I had to find his desk. His greying hair, parted 
my own way. |in the middle, seemed to be pasted 

The theatre slickly on his skull. His appear- 





Edward L. Bernays 
had fascinated me during, my col- | ance did not accord with what I 


lege years. Ithaca’s Grand Opera had expected a powerful theatre 
House was a one-night stand for magnate to look like. His smile 
the best Broadway productions. I | was pleasant, his manner courte- 
attended performances of Otis|ous. He talked to me a few min- 
Skinner, whom I ‘later worked utes, then came to the point and 
with, and many other stars. How | asked what I wanted to earn. 
did the actors and actresses get| ‘I was startled by his question; I 
their glamot and glittering repu- had never sold my services. I 
tations? What made them tick? | Knew he wanted an immediate an- 
What went into their fame? What |Swer, and since the most I had 
made one play a success and an-|ever earned was $75 a week, I 
other a failure? These were ques- said, “Seventyfive dollars.” “I'll 
tions’ that interested me. |put you ta we ey i 
: i atok morrow,” he said. “You’ o the 
impact on public opinion. I knew Playing in “The aa hn ggovennel 
from my studies that Ibsen's “An | >Y William Hurlburt. ashe was 
Enemy of -the People,” a play of |2 Broadway favorite. The p a 
protest and reform, had a great ef- "4d opened, but was not a critica 
feet on the public opinion of Scan- | SUCC®SS 
dinavia. I remembered that Schil- Flacking for Elsie Ferguson 
a peronggy tg B.A Peer. Years later, I learned why I had 
many. Incidentally, I acted in col- | been a m. was =p bs 
lege productions of both these | °@US¢ Misie Ferguson was a ver’ 


a ae : special person, a favorite of Marc 
plays in my undergraduate days. Klaw. As a mark of his esteem 


Some backstage contacts I made for her and to satisfy her ambi- 
during my college days heightened tion, I was engaged to do special 
this interest in the stage. An publicity for her beyond and: above 
Ithaca stagehand, a wizened rough- | the functions of the general press 
neck, became a friend. He told representative. Klaw & Erlanger 
me with pride he was a member had a general press representa- 
of the White Rats, a benevolent as- tive. Clarence Hyde, who handled 
sociation of stageworkers. their productions. But I saw him 
thought a White Rat must be only once or twice, and he did not 
someone of distinction. As a mark supervise me. 
of his respect for me, he let me| My office was a large loft on the 
help him occasionally in the the- second floor, as wide as the thea- 
atre. I walked up three flights of tre, facing 42d Street. Light 
steep wooden stairs to a high-railed | gjanted down through little win- 
baleony, and puiled at ropes that dows high up near the ceiling and 
lifted and placed the scenery. Far | spotlighted the dust above the high 
above the stage, I was stirred by | desks against the wall and in rows 
the distant emotions of the actors jn the middle of the room. It was 
or by the whirling rhythm and jixe a stage setting for a Dickens 
movement of a musical comedy. story. I had to climb a four-foot 

For awhile after college I had bookkeeper’s stool to sit at my 
edited Medical Review of Reviews, | desk. 
and with its owner, a young man| I can remember quite distinctly 
of about my age, had helped pro- the three advance men who used 
duce the play, “Damaged Goods.” | my loft as Klaw & Erlanger head- 
A great national debate on sex quarters before road tryouts and 
problems and how to deal with/road tours. I listened while they 
them had stemmed from that pro-|made arrangements for posting 
duction. This initial venture into | billboards—giant 24-sheets, small- 
theatrical promotion had been a/er three-sheets and one-sheet and 
stimulating one. When a manu- window cards. I learned the 
script article dealing with the play mechanism of placing through the- 
before its American production |atrical advertising agencies the 
had arrived in our office, I had rec- | advertisements they wrote. I 
ognized its newsworthiness. I had learned about visits to drama 


enjoyed organizing the Medical critics and editors and their reac- | 


Review of Reviews Sociological | 


tions. These were basic publiciz- 
ing activities. 

The only permanent occupant of 
my loft was Jerome Eddy, a squat 
little man about 85 years old, who 
claimed to be the first theatrical 
pressagent in the United States. 
With great difficulty he mounted 
his high stool, and smoking one 
noisome stogie after another, 
wrote steadi'y for hours on 
manila copy paper. I never knew 
what he wrote. I believe he re- 
ceived a small pension. 

He liked me and I liked him. 
Every once in awhile, he worked 
his way down his high chair, came 
to my desk and charted for me 
the saga of show business. I was 
entranced to hear about showman- 
ship in the 1860s and ‘70s, the 
hardships of the roads and One- 
night stands. Now, he Said, we 
were witnessing the complete 
decadence and decay of the Amer- 
ican theatre. I looked at his an- 
cient teary eyes, and thought that 
old age was unduly pessimistic. 

I had no one to whom to report 


on what I was doing or was plan- | 


ning to do. I had no set hours; I 
could come when I wanted, leave 
when I wanted. I had no stenogra- 
pher or typist. 

It was only in after years that I 
realized why Mare Klaw had felt 
supervision was unnecessary. Ob- 
viously, he could judge my effec- 
tiveness by what appeared in the 
newspapers—news notes, photo- 
graphs, feature stories that could 


be identified as my work. .Any, 


producer who knew the _ score 
could pretty much tell what his 
p.a. had planted: The yardstick 
wasn't only a quantitative one. 
Competition on Broadway also en- 
tered into the evaluation—how 
many other plays there’ were, 
which new ones merited publicity, 
and so on. 

Matinee Idols | 

The theatrical climate of the 
time helped me. This was the 
heyday. of matinee idols. Donald 
Brian, star of “The Merry Widow,” 
and John Drew were idols of 
women; Anna Held an idol of men. 
Men regarded Elsie Ferguson as a 
symbol of feminine beauty; women 
identified themselves with her. 
They called her a long-stemmed 
American beauty. Her bearing 
was imperious. Her face was ex- 
pressionless, her manner cold, im- 
personal, with a beautiful passivity 
that seemed to promise violent 
emotion under provocation. She 
had just discovered a new hairdo, 
the “upsweep.” Her silk-like long, 
blonde hair was combed up from 
the nape of her neck and back 
from her face. Young and old 
women copied her hairdo, eager to 
be identified with her. 

On my first day, I went over to 
the theatre and met her backstage. 
She had first appeared in a musi- 
cal comedy a few years before in 
tights. Now she was a dramatic 
star. She was beautiful. She met 

(Continued on page 290) 














Fund which had sponsored the in- 
itial production. I had found and 
publicized the constructive theme 
of the play. 1 had had a keen 
sense of accomplishment when 
people flocked into the theatre af- 
ter I had exposed them to “Dam- 
aged Goods” through the mails, 
press and other media. I recog- 
nized that only the power of 
publicity and organization had 
enabled Richard Bennett, an ex- 
perienced actor, to put on a play 
he had not previously dared to do 
because of fear that it was too far 
ahead of the public. I knew that 
only the work of two obscure, in- 
experienced young editors had 
made :he production possible. 

‘Damaged Goods’ Springboard | 

Now I wondered if perhaps I 
could work with other plays and 
do for them what I had done with 
“Damaged Goods.” I decided to 
try to find comparable and, I 
hoped, equally exciting oppor- 
tunities. I had only a vague no- 
tion there were such people as 
pressagents. Whom should I get 
in touch with, and how? 

1 typed a letter to theatre man- 
agers listed in the Red Book, the 
telephone classified directory, sug- 
gesting that “the success of ‘Dam- 
aged Goods’... possibly .. . makes 
you desire to employ the young 
man who publicized it.” A letier 
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London—Where Shows Run Too Long 


[WEST END LEGIT IN 1958] 
By HAROLD MYERS = 








London. 

The only thing seriously wrong with British legit is that there are 
too many long-running hits which are keeping new plays and new tal- 
{ents out of London. An ironical situation if ever there was one. 

The odd thing about London’s theatre is that when a British audi- 
ence takes to a show it does so in a fabulous way. Take, for example, 
the Agatha Christie meller, “The Mousetrap,” the all-time champ 
which is now in its seventh year and still displaying house full signs 
with monotonous regularity. Then there is “The Boy Friend,” which, 
on Jan. 14 will be entering its sixth West End year and is still pack- 
ing them in. “Salad Days” is another example, which has been in resi- 
dence at tne Vaudeville for four-and-a-half years and continues in the 
big money. Then there is the offbeat hit like “At the Drop of a Hat,” 
the two-man revue which is just completing its second West End year 
at the Fortune. The success of this show in town has delayed its Broad- 
way opening under Alexander H. Cohen’s plan of launching the Nine 
O'Clock Theatre at the Bijou. 

In addition to these veterans of the West End scene there are a num- 
ber of other productions which opened during the year and which 
show every prospect of remaining in residence for a long time ahead. 
Heading the list, of course, is “My Fair Lady” at Drury Lane, which 
has been a capacity attraction since its opening on April 30 and will 
remain so for another two, three or possibly four years. Advance 
bookings are already being taken well into 1960 and the demand for 
ducats runs way ahead of supply. Indeed, not since Danny Kaye played 
a Royal Command vaude show some years ago, have ticket scalpers 
done such a thriving trade. 








Broadway Transplants | 





While Broadway musicals have not developed into an automatic 
hit on transference to London—there have been some notable fail- 
ures such as “Plain and Fancy,” “Fanny,’ “Damn Yankees” and “Bells 
Are Ringing,’—there is still a big and profitable market for the hit 
imported tuner. Interesting case in point, for example, is “Where’s 
Charley?” in which Norman Wisdom plays the lead and which has been 
racking up hefty grosses since its opening early last year. “Simply 
Heavenly,” the all-colored show, which marked actor Laurence Har- 
vey’s debut into management (in association with Jack Hylton) how- 
ever, Was an expensive failure. < 

“West Side Story,” the last major entry of the year, more than 
lived up to its advance buildup when it was preemed at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre on Dec. 12. The import was given a rousing reception, and 
press acclamation superior to that earned by “Fair Lady.” It’s a cinch 
to run and run. 

Taking the year as a whole, 1958 saw some interesting American 
imports. From a dramatic and artistic point of view, the two Eugene 
O'Neill entries were the most impressive. “The Iceman Cometh,” 
which opened originally at the Arts and was boldly transferred by 
Emile Littler to the Winter Garden, scored an immediate critical tri- 
umph, Press acclaim, however, was not shared by the public and inade- 
quate support made this a regrettable b.o. failure. The second O'Neill 
play, “Long Day's Journey Into Night,” is an emaciated version of the 
Broadway hit, having been cut by approximately one hour. Neverthe- 
less, it must still be considered a dramatic triumph and for its limit- 
ed season should attract an adequate audience. 

Only the Publie Likes It | 

One of the strange events of the past season was the press treat- 
ment of “Auntie Mame,” in which Bea Lillie plays the role created by 
Rosalind Russell. With one or two exceptions, it was “butchered” by 
the press and Harold Hobson in the Sunday Times went so far as to 
describe it as a “total disaster.” Happily for David Pelham, who is pre- 
senting the comedy at the Adelphi, the nightly “house full” sign tells 
another verdict. 

Among the run of hits which have crowded the West End scene are 
a wide variety of subjects: such as the offbeat comedy “Brouhaha”; 
Christopher Fry’s translation of Giraudoux’ “Duel of Angels,” starring 
Vivien Leigh, Ann Todd and Freda Jackson; the easy-to-understand 
T. S. Eliot drama, “The Elder Statesman”; Arthur Watkyn’s light- 
hearted comedy, “Not in the Book"; another Agatha Christie meller, 
“The Unexpected Guest’; a new musical, “Irma La Douce,” staged by 
Peter Brook; the Wolf Mankowitz musical “Expresso Bongo”; Jack 
Popplewell’s new comedy “A Day in the Life Of .. .” and the Broad- 
way import of ‘Tunnel of Love” in which the leads are now played by 
Brian Reece and Barbara Murray. 

Of the shows that opened towards the end of the year, main inter- 
est is focussed on a new British musical, a Broadway import, a frothy 
British comedy and a tough realistic drama. The musical is “Chry- 
santhemum,” which introduces a new husband and wife team in Pa- 
tricia Kirkwood and Hubert Gregg. The latest entry from Broadway 
is “Two for the See-Saw,” starring Peter Finch and Gerry Jedd, the 
comedy is “The Grass is Greener,” which is notable mainly for an out- 
standing performance by Joan Greenwood, and the drama is “Hot 
Summer Night,” which treats intelligently with the color problem. 
Additionally, Robert Morley siars in his own adaptation of a French 
comedy, ‘‘Hook, Line and Sinker,” which is very much a star vehicle. 





Three ‘First’ Hits | 

Among last year’s new attractions was the fact that three of the hits 
were “first plays.” “Flowering Cherry,” with Ralph Richardson starred, 
ran successfully at the Haymarket from the beginning of last year un- 
| til December. It was the first work of a schoolmaster, Robert Bolt. The 
second was “The Party,” which became an outstanding starring vehi- 
cle for Charles Laughton and which continued as a big b.o. attraction 
| until he had to bow out of the cast a few weeks ago. This was a first play 
by Jane Arden. The third new writer to click was Peter Shaffer, whose 
|‘Five Finger Exercise’ has become firmly established as a hit at the 
Comedy. 

While 1958 may have witnessed a slackening off in the Angry Young 
Man mentality, it was a year in which offbeat and off-time incompre- 
hensible plays found West End settings and West End audiences. Real- 
ly bizarre pieces like “The Sport of My Mad Mother,” “A Resound- 
ing Tinkle,” “The Hole” and Samuel Beckett's “End-Game” have bee 
gun a new cult. The long hair critics seem to go for them, but the pub- 
lic remains bewildered. Whatever their demerits might be, they at 
|least have the virtue of stimulating discussion about the theatre. And 
in the final analysis that must be for the good of all involved in it. 


' 


UNKNOWN PICKED FOR Fine'“arts’ productions ot Masse: 
t’s “Ma ” an 2uccini’s Mae 
MEX ‘FAIR LADY’ LEAD tine Buttery” as weil as on con- 


| Mexico City. cert tours in the provinces. 

| The femme lead for the Spanish-| Producer Manolo Fabregas said 
language version of “My Fair his “find,” apart from a “pretty 
Lady” has been won by Cristina’ figure,” has a truly exceptional 
Rojas, a virtually unknown singer. dramatic soprano voice. The youth- 
Tall and blonde, 25-year-old Miss ful singer won out over 350 as- 
Rojas studied at the National Con-| pirants for the role, many of them 
servaiory of Music and the Fine! leading names in Mexico’s show 
Arts Opera Academy. Professional-' biz. 
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Debunking Cliche That 
Music Is Int'l Language 


By PETER GRADENWITT 
Tel Aviv. 

Music is always said to be a universal language, loved 
by all and comprehensible to everyone around the world, 
a language that knows no race—no frontier. Do you be- 
lieve that is really so? I don’t, The music of nationalistic 
minded composers of one country is not easily under- 
stood by musicians and listeners in others. The music 
of the Western world seems boring, devoid of sense and 
meaning, even ugly to Orientals, while the music of the 
Near and Far Eastern countries is pronounced to be 
monotonous and nerve-wracking by most Westerners, 
while it provides inspiration to the people of the coun- 
tries cultivating this music. 

Or take opera, the works of the German composer 
Richard Wagner sound silly if sung to Italian transla- 
tion, while Mozart’s musical dramas and comedies to 
Italian words lose much of their musical charm when 
sung in English or German translations. 

How difficult it is to transplant a musical work from 
one continent to another was again shown this year at 
Salzburg. A musical creation which had set music critics 
in the U.S. alight with enthusiasm and pronounced a 
landmark in modern opera, was dismissed unanimous- 
ly by the leading music critics of Europe after its hav- 
ing crossed the ocean. “Vanessa,” by Menotti and Sam- 
uel Barber, extremely successful at its Met premiere last 
January, was a flop at the Festival House in Salzburg 

Why? 

Is it a matter of standards of perception, or criticism? 

Can a European audience be supposed hot to un- 
derstand American art? 

Or do the reasons lie elsewhere? 

I believe that not only educational or critical back- 
ground, but the entire operatic scene can provide the an- 
swer. An operatic roundup of European centers of opera 
shows what “modern opera” means in Europe and to Eu- 
ropeans today. 

This is what Western Europeans heard. of opera dur- 
ing the past 18 months. The summer festivals of 1957 
presented new operas ranging from biblical crama to 
modern psychological work, from medieval philosophy 
and witch-burning to 18th century burlesque, and from 
Far Eastern folklore to Russian farce. 1958 added to 
this: period comedy and a number of dramatic cantatas 
stylistically related to the opera form. 


New Hindemith Work 

A much discussed work was “Harmony of the World,” 
by Paul Hindemith, a musical drama based on the life, 
times, thoughts and struggle of Johannes Kepler, the 
revolutionary astronomer-philosopher at the threshhold 
of a new age. The real subject here was the bitter strug- 
gle of an independent man; deep philosophical medita- 
tion in the sense of religion, of life and of science con- 
cerns the composer, who alsc wrote his own libretto. 
Drama and music try to prove that music must be gov- 
erned by the same principles that rule the movements 
and relations of planets and stars; the opera ends with 
a hypothesis in which the characters take their place on 
the firmament and are identified with the planets and 
their courses. 

In “The Witch of Passau,” by the Eastern German 
composer, Ottmar Gerster, a story is told from the times 
of the peasants’ war in medieval Germany. This work 
was performed in thé East Berlin State Opera, and was 
demonstratively meant to draw parallels to the ideology 
of the Eastern European world. 

In a lighter field we had the Salzburg premiere of 
“School for Wives,” adapted by Heinrich Strobel from 
Moliere and set to music by Rolf Liebermann. Here, we 
witnessed the opposite to what was noted with regard to 
“Vanessa.” The Liebermann operatic comedy, in its one- 
act version, as commissioned by Louisville, had been a 
flop in the U.S. The full seale, enlarged Salzburg ver- 
sion had an enthusiastic success, and has proved a great 
hit with Western European stages during the last vear, 
when it was widely performed. It was felt that eld-world 
European charm and modern spirit were united here to 
the greatest advantage, and this writer was particularly 
struck by the clever use of “Molinere himself” as pro- 
tagonist in his own play; he watches his modernistic play 
from a box in the theatre, and later steps on to the stage 
and acts himself. 

These are the types of musical dramas and comic op- 
eras we heard in Europe in the last 18 months. Add to 
these, the widely performed musical drama “Wozzek,” by 
Alban Berg, the experimental operas by Krenek and 
Britten, the dramatic cantatas by Luigi Nono and Klebe, 
the electronic cantata by K. H. Stockhausen—among many 
other works—and you will feel that Europe is fully alive 
to the problems of the modern theatre in a modern world. 
It cannot be denied, on the other hand, that the ever 
growing number of theatres, especially in Western Ger- 
many, gives a great impulse to the composers, and tiat 
the competitive desire of directors to defeat his fellow 
directors with the number of premieres presented by him 
as well as by the daring of his choice contributes no lit- 
—— a constant search for the new and novel for its own 
sake. 

In the light of this, I was not greatly astonished that 
“Vanessa” did not make any impact on European audi- 
ences and critics; public and critics in Salzburg could 
detect neither greatness nor novelty in the opera, and 
failed to understand what the critics on the other side 
of the ocean had found distinctly American in the score. 
Knowing the nature of the limits of opera making in the 
U.S., this writer could well assess the importance of this 
full-scale opera in American musical history; on the 
other hand, I was also painfully aware of the manifold 
literary “loans” from Scandinavian and Austrian sources 
and the musical affinity with operas of many decades ago. 

Music should be further developed as a cultural link 
and most valuable exchange asset between people, na- 
tions and continerts, but let’s give up the notion that it 
is an international language whose standards, meaning 
and significance are the same the world over. 





When Chastity Failed 
And Other Stories 


By EDWARD MANGUM 


Other directors may have staged more shows, made more 
money or become more famous, but they certainly haven't 
had more fun. 

During the past 22 years, half my life, I've coaxed 
actors around the stage in 100 shows 
in theatres half a world apart (I've 
never reached Broadway, but not be- 
cause I’m hard to get), and I've had 
a hell of a good time doing it. 

While you're reading this, if all 
works out in this most impossible of 
all possibly worlds, I should be ar- 
riving in Milan, Italy to stage “Pa- 
jama Game” with a group of Euro- 
pean actors, singers and dancers, the 
show to open late in February for a 
three-month tour of Italy and several 
other countries on the Continent. It’s 
to be in English. 

Just a year ago I was arriving in Frankfurt am Main 
to direct my first German production, Marc Connelly’s 
“The Green Pastures,” which opened last April at the 
Staedtische Buehnen, one of Germany’s top government- 
supported theatres. It was the first white-face staging of 
the play ever attempted. 

Also during 1957 I was sweating out a production of 
“Oklahoma” in Ankara, Turkey. The orchestrations had 
been missent to Beirut, Lebanon, where a different kind 
of show, without music, was in the making. “Oklahoma” 
was played in English with a mixed cast of Turks and 
Americans and a scattering of Germans and Britishers. 
This was followed by “Visit to a Small Planet” in Turkish 
with an all-Turkish cast, save for a cat whose mother 
was Persian. 

And all this started in Honolulu just because some- 
one closed a show of mine on moral grounds! 





Edward Mangum 


A Chinese ‘Caesar’ | 
Let’s go to Hawaii for a moment. I arrived in the 
Islands in May 1952 after having managed the Arena 
Stage in Washington, D.C., for its first two years. (I'd 
also had fun “founding” the Arena with 30 other people.) 
I had been invited to Honolulu to take charge of a theatre 
shat was in bad shape financially. I began to dig for the 
eauses of this problem and came up with an interesiing 
fact. Only a small percentage of Oahu’s 50,000 Occidental 
population was attending the theatre’s productions, most 
of which were Broadway drawing-room comedies played 
by Occidental actors. The predominately Oriental com- 
munity was staying away. It felt unwanted and was 
certainly not used. The situation called for drastic action 
for social if not for financial reasons. 

So I staged Hawaii's first production of “Julius Caesar,” 
probably as it’s never been staged before. Caesar was a 
Chinese, Cassius a Japanese, Brutus a Filipino, Casca a 
Korean, Lucius an Hawaiian. (I use national names to 
denote family ancestry. All were Americans. Hawaii is 
as American as Arkansas and a good deal more demo- 
cratic.) In the upper echelon of roles only Anthony was 
Caucasian, and he was Jewish. Cinna the Poet, the inno- 
cent bystander murdered by the mob, was a Negro. The 
mob that murdered him, rope and all, was White 

Needless to say, everything was there to break down 
the barriers. Only a push was required. This -ush came 
in the form of two letters written to the editors of the 
two major dailies in Honolulu. The letters said that 
Mangum was mad, that he should resign or re-cast the 
play: Orientals could never play Shakespeare 

The day after the letters appeared on the editorial 
pages of the two papers, the Advertiser and the Star- 
Bulletin were flooded with replies by mail and phone. 
Within two days, four solid columns in one paper were 
filled with letters to the editor protesting the attitude of 
the original correspondents. This continued for a full 
week. We had a cause celebre on our hands and we 
revelled in it. 

The show opened to a packed house. The audience was 
amazed. The reviews were great. The Orientals came. 
The barriers were down. They are still down. 

I have been accused by my friends (all three of them, 
to be exact) of having written or at least of having in- 
spired those first two letters of protest. I have always 
denied this. But time has mellowed me, and I do not 
wish some day to face my Maker with this burden upon 
my conscience. So I will answer now. They were inspired. 








Love Laughs at Locksmiths | 
“Caesar” was followed by “Brigadoon,” the first musical 
ever to be done in Hawaii, and the theatre began to 
prosper. But I hadn't had enough. I decided to have 
more fun, and that was my undoing. I staged “The 
Twin Menaechmi.” 

This Plautus play is harmless enough, being the 2,000- 
year old story of a virile Roman male, Menaechmus by 
name, who lives with his shrewish wife on one side of 
the street but maintains a girl friend on the other side. 
Whenever his wife throws him out of the house, Men- 
aechmus merely crosses the street and—well, you under- 
stand these thirigs. Shakespeare saw the plsy’s latent 
possibilities and turned it into “A Comedy of Errors,” 
and Abbott, Rodgers and Wart carried it a siep furiher 
inte “The Boys from Syracuse.” What did our man 
Mangum do that these illustrious men had failed to do? 

He put Menaechmus in a Chastity belt. 

For the first time on the American stage, to my knowl- 
edge, an actor paraded around before an audience with 
a huge padlocked. chastity belt protecting his integrity. 
Menaechmus couldn’t make love to his girl friend: his 
wife had the key tucked safely away in the depths of 
her ample bosom. Throughout the entire play, Men- 





aechmus, his girl friend, Erotium, and his parasite, Brush, 


NEAT STAND —THE MOON 


By ELLIOTT NUGENT 
“Advance royalties, Equity bond, Set designers bond 
Building and Painting of sets, Lighting fixtures, Props 
and furniture, Costumes, Theatre guarantees, Rehearsal 
expenses, Preliminary advertising, Director's fee, In- 
surance.—” These and a dozen more 
subheadings make up the budget for 
anyone who wishes to produce a play 
or a musical. But at the end come 
the two items which are most. dif- 
ficult to estimate, and most import- 
ant. 1 refer to “Reserve for out-of- 
town tryout losses” and “Reserve re- 
maining after New York opening.” 
Now in case this sounds like a re- 
port intended for the show biz see- 
tion of the Association of Certified 
Publie Accountants, and therefore 
- gs > interest to you, Dear 
eader, let me say ths 
about 47% of Varrtery readers are sie: ieee nan 























Elliott Nugent 


1. Producers themselves (50% of all Columbia stu- 
dents seem to be producers), 

2. “Investors” in at least one production, 

3. Stockholders or partners in one of several syn- 
dicates which help finance plays, 

4. People with friends who want them to invest. 

5. People with money who would like to be invest- 
ors, or 

6. People without money who would like to be 


producers. 

If you do not belong to any of these six classes you 

probably belong to Class 
7. Which is people who would rather try to fill 
an inside straizht than to buy into “My Fair 
Lady” before they know it is “My Fair Lady.” 
This class includes the remaining 53% of readers. 

Now to return to those two “Reserve” figures at the 
bottom of the budget: who knows how much a show can 
make or lose during, let us say, four days in New Haven 
and two weeks in Boston or Philadelphia? Nobody. But 
most experienced producers know that it is not unusual 
to lose from $20,000-$30,000 during this tryout period, and 
one can still have a hit in New York. Conversely, good 
business during the tryout, while encouraging, does not 
guarantee New York success or profit. Quite often the 
losses during tryout reduce the bankroll behind the play 
to such an extent that only a clean sweep of the critics 
with immediate boxoffice demand can produce a run. 
Any moderation in first night acclaim means that the au- 
thor and the actors will not have a chance to find the au- 
dience which might support a particular play wnless the 
producer is prepared for an expensive advertising cam- 
paign, with perhaps some more operating losses during 
the several weeks in which he hopes to build up public 
support. 

So the thought occurs—“Why go out-of-town at all?” 
We all know the two answers: first, to improve the seript 
by cuts and rewriting and, second, to polish perform- 
ances. 

Yet almost as many plays are damaged by out-of-town 
rewrites as are improved 

As to performances, the almighty critics place so much 
emphasis upon the author's work and so little upon the 
actors’ that expert acting and direction are taken for 
granted. Even expert or “workmanlike” writing wins no 
huzzas if the play has any organic weakness to the first- 
night appraisers. 

During the depression thirties most of the plays 
opened “cold,” or after two or three previews. The thea- 
tre could not afford tryouts and had many successes with- 
out them. 

By this time I may have convinced you, Dear Reader, 
that pre-Broadway tryouts are for the hidebound fol- 
lower of custom only, and that any producer with a logi- 
cal mind, some elementary knowledge of arithmetic, and 
a realistic view of gambling percentages will henceforth 
forget them. 

But dan’t count me in. When I do a show I still like 
to do it the hard way. My ideal spot to open a new ven- 
ture is the Luna Theatre, Venusside-on-Spots, The Moon. 
It won't be long now until we can book it. 





tried to break open that lock. From hairpin and nail- 
file, the three moved on to hammer and hacksaw and 
finally to buzZsaw and pneumatic drill, ail to no avail. 
Menaechmus’ position became more frantic as the paly 
progressed, and not only because he was denied the 
pleasure of Erotium’s favors. There was an even more 
pressing urge which could not be satisfied. 

Most of the opening night audience loved the play, 
and the Advertisers reviewer the next morning said it 
was great sophisticated entertainment. The Siar-Bulle- 
tin, however, was more reserved, mirroring the feelings 
of the Islands’ white aristocracy which is descended from 
New England missionary stock. In a matter of hours, a 
meeting of the theatre’s board of directors was called and, 
in solemn deliberation, it voted to close the show. When 
informed of the board's action (1 was in the hospiial at 
the time being examined for ulcers), I promptly hissed 
through clenched teeth that the theatre could find itself 
another director for the following season 

The American National Theatre & Academy engaged 
me shortly thereafter to make a survey of Asia for ils 
International Cultural Exchange Program, which is ad- 
ministered by ANTA for the Dept. of State. i've made 
three trips around the world for ANTA, visiting every 
country in Asia, except Red China, and several European 
countries. That's when the invitations came to retura 
last fall a year ago to Turkey and Germany. I've also 
been invited to Jopon, India, France. Poland and Spain. 
I hope I can go. It’s great fun. 
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San Juan. 

Playwrights, actors, directors and scene designers 
are all cooperating in developing a maturing theatre 
in Puerto Rico. Themes being handled by local 
dramatists include race relations, conscience, social 
problems, the conflict of tradition with moderniza- 
tion, narcotics, slavery, politics and pro and anti- 
Americanism. Though Puerto Rican playwrights 
are fluently bi-lingual to date their plays have only 
been produced in Spanish. 

Accomplishment of the Institute of Puerto Rican 
Culture in subsidizing and producing four new con- 
temporary plays during 1958 on a nominal budget 
of (reportedly) $15-20,000 is considerable. The 
theatre movement is however assisted by the will- 
ingness of the participants to make personal sacri- 
fices of time and money when necessary. 

The dream here is that one of the Stateside Foun- 
dations such as Ford or Rockefeller may “get the 
message.” Much needed are furds for translation. 
Possibly bettered inter-American ufiderstanding 
might follow via Stateside publication or production 
of Puerto Rican dramatists. 

Knowledgable oldtimers have suggested that the 
island's present theatre movement resembles the 
Abbey Players of another genera‘ion in Ireland 
and the Provincetown Players when Greenwich 
Village was not for plutocrats. The Spanish, Afri- 
can and Yankee comingling in the Puerto Rican 


Commonwealth, part in, part out of the American 
union is producing tensions and si.uations of dra- 
matic voltage. Some of this has indeed been 
caught by the island’s own dramatists, though none 
has yet achieved fame. The split-allegiance, Latin 
versus Anglo-Saxon, need not be labored. Nor the 
of.en savage bad feelings cf the migration to Man- 
hattan. 

Broadway and Hollywood heretofor have confined 
their spotlighting to other Carribbean Islands, per 
the recent “Jamaica” musical. So, too, with fiims 
like 20th-Fox’s “Island in the Sun” which flir_ed 
with the mixed-race romance thing. 





eer ____ Old Spanish Influence | 








Though detached from the Spanish monarchy in 
1899 Puerto Rico long depended for its legitimate 
theatre fare on travelling companies from the home- 
land. During 1939 to 1941 there was a pioneering 
attempt via a loccal organization, Areyto, to break 
the cultural hold of Spain stage-wise. This was 
largely founded by Emilio S. Belaval. with theatri- 
cal roots through his family. He's now an Associate 
Supreme Court Judge here. 

Between 1940 and 1953, Francisco Arrivi, now 
head of programming for the government's radio 
siation succeeded in presenting, a number of plays 
under the sponsorship of a group he organized with 
the name of “Tinglado Puertoriqueno.” 

Manuel Mendez Ballester, who handles public re- 
lations for the Commonwealth's Labor Department, 
founded the Sociedad General de Actores in 1942 
which presented two of his plays. 

Rene Marques, editorial chief of the book division 
of the Government’s Community Education Project, 
was the first director of the Experimental Theatre 
of the Ateneo Puertoriqueno when it was founded 
in 1951 and climaxed the series of plays with his 
own drama entitled “La Carreta” in 1953. (This 
play was performed in Spanish in New York City 
and in spain at the Madrid State Repertory Theatre. 
SL LL LL We 


Latin-Yank Cultures Clash and Fuse 
In Puerto Rico’s Maturing Legit 


“ow By ROBERT REINHART © 
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He is believed to be the first Puerto Rican play- | 
wright to be produced in a foreign country). j 

Puerto Rican political atmosphere carries strains 
not present in most sections of the U.S. union. 
Here there lingers, though in modified virulence, a | 
definite anti-Americanism, stronger than anti- North- | 
ism in the former Confederate States. This feeling 
seeps into the plays. Naturally many of these would 
not export, even to Manhattan. It is to be recalled 
that playwright Marques, mentioned above, was 
“toned” as a young man by seeing U.S. soldiers | 
fire on his fellow-Puerto Ricans to break up a pro- | 
test demonstration. This experience echoed in his | 
play “Palm Sunday.” | 

Of the four stage directors for the festival, three 
were women, Piri Fernandez, Nilda Gonzales and | 
Victoria Espinosa. Puerto Rico, though Latin, shows 
the mainland tendency to feel the aggressive in- | 
stincts of the distaffers. Fourth director, Leopoldo | 
Santiago Lavendero is head of program dept. for 
the government television. ‘(Scenery was designed 
here by Bob Cothran, Carlos Marichal, Rafael Rios 
Rey and Luis A. Maisonet. 





Legit Playhouses 
Festival plays were all staged at San Juan's re- 
modelled and airconditioned Tapia Theatre, an 
attractive house accommodating about 800 and per- 
haps one of the oldest in the Western Hemisphere. 
It dates back to the early 1800s. 

(This theatre will mount Broadway plays in 
1959 with an eight weeks’ season. In a few years | 
when jet planes are in regular service, it will only 
be two hours from Times Square. Governor Luis 
Munoz Marin, a poet and former resident of Green- 
wich Village, dreams of San Juan as a Broadway 
tryout spot along with Boston, New Haven, Philade}- 
phia and Wilmington.) 

In addition to the Tapia there are three legiti- 
mate theatres in Puerto Rico. The air-conditioned 
University of Puer'o Rico theatre seats 2,000. It 
was renovated in 1956 in preparation for the Casals 
Festival. Ateneo Puertoriqueno seats 130 and is 
used for experimental drama, literature, etc. Ponce’s 
La Perla (on the southern coast of the island) was 
renovated four years ago and seats 1,900. 

In reply to the questions “Can the Puerto Rican 
theatre contribute to better inter-American under- 
standing and how?” and “What artistic contribu- 
tions can it make to world theatre?” the playwrights 
made the following statements. 

Judge Belaval said: 

“Puerto Rico is a kind of half-way place where 
nearly everyone is bi-lingual and offers a possible 
clearing house and center for drama exchange. Fur- 
thermore there is now a genuine theatre here which 
has been developing for 20 years and has just been 
acknowledged by the Commonweaith government 
Four playwrights (one of them myself) were spon- 
sored for the productions of original plays covering 
all aspects of Puerto Rican life in the last century 
and using both local and Stateside settings. | 

“All are craftsmen who have worked for almost | 
a generation in the theatre for the theatre’s sake. 
It is a national theatre to which the Continental | 
United States as well as ourselves can point with 
pride.” 

Francisco Arrivi had this to say about the Puerto 
Rican theatre: “The recent Puerto Rican Drama 
Festival was both an expression of maturing art and 
increased democratic thinking. As an expression | 
of art it showed clearly the possibility of Puerto 
Rico, as of any other country in the Americas, to | 
develop a theatre consciousness focussed on its 
own peculiar way of thinking. As an example of 
democratic thinking it esablished clearly that in- 
telligence and liberalism in a political system bring 
forth the best spirit of the human being.” 

, Manuel M. Ballester suggests 














that ‘‘a unique contribution to bet- | 
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| ter inter-American understanding” 
| might result if Puerto Rico could 
become the center of a subsidized, 
bi-lingual, legitimate theatre. Out- 
standing plays by Puerto Rican, 
| American and Spanish American 
| dramatists could be toured to im- 
| portant centers throughout the 
| Western Hemisphere. Ballester be- 
| lieves that talent for such a stock 
| company is available in San Juan 





now. 
Marques observes. that 
Americans receive most of their 


information on Puerto Rico from 
statistics which can cover anti- 
social behavior, relief recipients, 
ete. “But statistics can never tell 
us how the people are... the why 
of so many conflicts, the agony of 
their struggle in an environment 
which in spite of a common citizen- 
ship is in many ways so alien to 
their own ,.. Art... can show 


Rene 
| 
| 


have here a young but promising 
Puerto Rican national theatre ,.. 
which has depicted problems and 
conflicts , ... essentially universal 
in their values and appeal.” 





College Gets Canadian House 

‘ Windsor, Ont. 
Royal Theatre, local legit house 

shuttered since 1954, is being 

leased by Assumption Univ. for 








us what people really are ,.. We! 


Track Record 


(N.Y. City Center) 


Late in 1958, in marking its 
15th year of existence, over 
all, though some component 
elements were considerably 
younger, the N.Y. City Center 
put together the following data 
illustrative of the many-facted 
activities at the one-time Mec- 
ca (Shriners) Temple on West 
55 Street, Manhattan: 

Ballet 

890 performances 

55 new ballets 

Opera 

1,115 performances 

78 different operas 

24 premieres 

12 Native American operas 

Drama 

806 performances 

Representation at 
Expo 


at house 


Brussels 


Operetta 
480 performances 
15 Broadway revivals 
Art Gallery 
2.728 paintings hung 
312 works sold (no commis- 
sion) 











It’s Sir Alec Guinness 
Now; More Than 2,000 
In Queen’s Honor List 


London. 

Alec Guinness has been knighted 
by Queen Elizabeth II. The Acad- 
emy-Award-winning actor who was 
made a Knight Bachelor, was 
among more than 2,000 persons 
mamed to the Queen's New Year's 
Honor List. 


Others honored were novelist 


and critic Rebecca West, who was | 


made a Dame Commander of the 
British Empire, and Michael Somes, 
principal dancer of the Royal 
Ballet 

Lord Alexander, British wartime 
leader, was warded The Order of 
Merit, which is limited to 24 mem- 
bers of eminence in various fields. 
Lord Alexander filled the vacancy 
created by the death of longhair 
composer Ralph Vaughan Williams. 

Mrs. Joyce Agnes Wright, direc- 
tor of the press section at the Brit- 
ish Information Services office in 
New York, was awarded member- 
ship in the Order of the British 
Empire. 


GEO, JEAN NATHAN LEFT 
AN ESTATE OF $427,336 


An estate worth $427,336 was left 
by critic-author George Jean Na- 
than, who died last April 8, accord- 
ng to an accounting filed with the 
N. Y. Surrogate’s Court. He be- 
queathed to his widow, 





their Hotel 
N. Y.) apartment, and a lifetime 
ncome from the residuary estate. 

Mrs. Nathan’s trust, upon which 
she can draw through the esiate’s 
executor at any time she wants, is 
valued at $119,053. As of last Octo- 
ber, she had received $45,196. Ex- 
ecutor is Hanover Bank. 


actress | 
Julie Haydon Nathan, his personal | 


jeffects in Royalton | 


Musical Tents 
Now $10-Mil Biz 


By JESSE GROSS 


A maximum gross potential of 
approximately $10,000,000 looms 
| possible for musical tent theatres 
next summer. It’s indicative of the 

widespread growth of tunetents 
|since the summer of 1949 when 
| St. John Terrell climbed a hill 
| in Lambertville, N.J. 

It’s anticipated that some 30 pro- 
fessional tunetents may be in oper- 
| ation next summer as compared to 

24 bonded by Actors Equity last 
year. Additiors to the growing can- 
vastop roster are exvected in such 
locales as northern New Jersey, 
Los Angeles. Phoenix. Springfield, 
| Mass., and the Washington area. 
The canvastop exvansion has also 
| involved a few folds. notably in St. 
Petersburg, Fla.; Miami Beach; 
Danbury, Corr.: A'lentown, Pa.; 
Toronto and Milwaukee. 

Each tent recuires cavitalization 
of approximately £150,000. On that 
basis, a 30-theatre circuit next 
summer would represent a com- 
bined investment of about $4,500.- 
000. That, plus the coin involved 
in the tents that have already 
folded, brings the total 10-year 
canvaston outlay past the $5,000,- 
000 mark. 

With the average tent seating 
around 1,700, the maximum audi- 
ence on a normal seven-perform- 
ance week runs about 12,000. At a 
medium ticket price of $2.25 per 
seat, the average potential capac- 
ity gross per tent is $27,000 weekly. 
On the usual tent season of 12 
weeks, the total maximum take per 
spot would be $324,000. That mul- 
tiplied by 30 theatres allows for a 
eombined total gross of $9,720.000. 
Most tents, however, gross from 
$12,000 to $20,000 weekly and it’s 
estimated that no more than four 
exceeded 90° of capacity last sea- 
son. 





Vehicles Scarce | 

The longer a tent theatre con- 
tinues in operation, the more diffi- 
cult it becomes to line up a musi- 
cal program. There aren’t enough 
new tuners hitting Broadway each 
season to provide fresh product for 
the average 12-week canvastop sea- 
son. When Terrell first got under- 
| way in Lambertville, his season 
was comprised essentially of oper- 
ettas, with the public domain 
“Merry Widow,” the getaway bill. 

As the tents caught on, the rights 
to recent Broadway musicals be- 
came available. But, the limited 
number of new eutries have had 
to be augmented by repeats of 
prior musical and operetta pro- 
ductions and, in recent seasons, 
straight plays, operas and other 
| presentations. Some spots have also 
instituted special one-night jazz 
shows. 

Although the average tent sea- 
son is 12 weeks, some run only 
nine frames and others go as high 
‘as 20. 
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GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


By TOM CURTISS 
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Paris. 

“One of the first and most important things for a critic to learn Is 
how to sleep, undetected, at the theatre,” wrote William Archer, 

George Jean Nathan, our foremost critic, who died last April was 
a no-doze man when on duty. No sleeping sentinel, he. He might leave 
a play after the first act, but when at the theatre whatever came before 
him had his undivided attention and he remembered everything he 
saw. 


“The very young critic, though he may write well and have some 
fresh ideas, must be taken with a grain of salt. When he tells you that 
some play is the best play he ever saw he may be honest, but one 
wants to know what other plays he has seen.” 

“Every critic has prejudices and the brave critic announces them 
boldly. But if he announces them or not they are part of his point of 
view and one must discover what they are to evaluate his judgment.” 

Nathan had many prejudices and some were bizarre, but all were 
bravely announced and the man’s personality is to be found stamped 
on almost every paragraph he ever wrote. 


Saroyan was another of his discoveries, at least as far as the theatre 
went. Yet after reading some Saroyan script that he considered inferior 
he gave the author his blunt opinion. 

“I thought we were friends,” said Saroyan. 

“We are,” said Nathan. “But we're not as friendly as all that.” 

Nor could good intentions pass for good plays in his eyes, and while 
many of his colleagues, praised the recruiting poster dramas that came 
along at a fast pace during the last war, Nathan dismissed them as 
worthless, dubhing them “the boom-boom dramas.” 

“Dramatic criticism has literally made over the American drama 
from the mushklatsch it was into the approximation that it is beginning 
to be. In order to continue the good work it is necessary for dramatic 
criticism to show no mercy toward what still persists of the ignorant 
old order ard to butcher it to death as quickly as possible with every 
means at its disposal. If, in the process, it bankrupts the theatre and 
the men that stand in the way of its advancement, so much the better.” 

And what he preached he practiced with a vengence. It made him 
few friends but it brought him millions of admirers, and his criticism 
won him respect at home and abroad. 

Nathan lived exactly the life he wanted. He once explained his 
philosophy as follows: 

“My code of life and conduct is simply this: work hard, play to the 
allowable limit, disregard equally the good or bad opinions of others, 
never do a friend a dirty trick, eat and drink what you feel like when 
you feel like it, never grow indignant over anything, trust to tobacco 
for calm and serenity, bathe twice a day, modify the esthetic philosophy 
of Croce but slightly with that of Santayana and achieve for one’s self 
a pragmatic sufficiency in the beauty of the esthetic surface of life, 
learn to play one musical instrument and then play it in private, never 
allow one’s self a passing thought of death, never contradict any one 
or seek to prove anything to any one unless one gets paid for it in 
cold, hard coin, live the moment to the utmost of its possibilities, treat 
one’s enemies with polite inconsideration, avoid persons who are 
chronically in need, and be swiisfied with life always, but never with 
one’s self.” 

Last February on the occasion of his 76th birthday I sat with this 
gallant warrior of so many literary battles in his apartment in the 
Royalton (New York hotel) in which he had lived for over 50 years. 
Iliness had ravaged his body and he had difficulty in using his hands, 
though he still relied on tobacco for serenity. His mind was as clear 
and his conversation as witty as ever. Unable to attend the theatre he 
followed its activities by a thorough reading of the important scripts. 
He admired the writing of “West Side Story,” he was interested in 
“Two for the Seesaw” and the future of its author, but he found some 
of the other highly-praised plays overrated. He also was anxious to see 
the script of O’Casey’s new play, “The Drums of Father Ned.” and to 
hear about what was on in Paris and London. : 

His whole life was the theatre and even in his last days it held his 
a attention. He wrote, dictating, until a few days before his 

eath. 

Some found his conversion to Catholicism inconsistent with his 
writing. They must have read him in the sleepy state recommended 
by Archer. His life and his work were a quest and he was always 
interested in the future. P 


DOLLAR-TOP T00 HIGH 
FOR MONTEVIDEOANS 


By NID EMBER 


Montevideo. 

There are 10 theatres operating 
in this capital city of Uruguay, 30 
minutes by airplane from Buenos 
Aires. Only one of them, the an- 
tique 698-seat Stella d’ Italia, is 
commercially operated and avail- 
able for what foreign touring com- 
panies come this way. 

The small Solis, the 671-seat 
Verdi, the 750-seat Odeon are 
operated by the Municipal Theatre 
Board, which also runs the Drama- 
tic Art School, of which Spain’s 
Margarita Xirgu (borrowed this 
year by B. Aires’ National Comedy 
Theatre) is the guiding spirit. 
There are about half a dozen Little 
Theatre groups, and this year these 
produced such foreign plays as 
Terence Rattigan’s “The Deep Blue 
Sea,” “Wozzeck” by Buchner, 
Deval’s “Mademoiselle” and a 
Steinbeck play. 

“The Diary of Anne Frank” has 
had a long run at the Municipal 
Solis, in Argentine playwright 
Claudia Madero’s Spanish transla- 
tion, directed by Antonio Larreta, 
with an Argentine cast. Perform- 
ances are given six nights a week, 
with additional matinees at 6 p.m. 
on Thursdays, Saturdays and Sun- 
days. (Tickets, 25c) Last August 
the Teatro Stabile di la Citta di 
Genova was booked in Montevideo 
for seven performances at the 
Solis, but the $1 admission was 
too high for Uruguayan pockets at 
this time and advance booking was 














weak. Now starring in “Two For The Seesaw” on Broadway 
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Father Hartke, 


Showmanly Priest 


By LIZ CARPENTER | 
Washington. 

During rehearsals at Catholic! 

University here, you spot him | 

wearing a wild orange sunflower | 


sports shirt as he directs a play. | 


|He is the Dominician father and 
“I have a million-dollar memory,” he once told me. And it was true. | 


father of the campus theatre, Rev. | 
Gilbert V. Hartke. Self-confessedly 


still under the spell of show busi- | 
ness, he was a child actor in Chi-| 
cago for George K. Spoor’s and 
Bronco Billy Anderson’s long-ago 
Essanay studio. 

Since 1937 Father Hartke has 
headed Catholic U’s Speech and 
Drama Dept. His records show 
150 plays produced, 1,200 students 
graduated. Theatre names once 
under his influence include Walter 
and Jean Kerr, Julie Hayden, Bibi 


| Osterwald, John McGiver, Tom 


Carlin, Pat Carol, Rosemary Mur- 
phy, Alan Schneider, Frances 
Sternhagen. 

It was thanks ——— to Wal- 
ter Kerr, then a young J instruc- 
tor, that the University Theatre 
made its first sensational hit in 
1939 with the musical biography 
of George M. Cohan. Cohan had 
turned down a number of offers 
for the presentation of his life’s 
story, but he couldn’t say “no” to 
Father Hartke. Within the months 
that followed, Cohan helped ap- 
prove the script and coach the 
student, Jimmy Graham, who 
played the title role. He was there 
to see his life story on opening 
night. 

“Had we never produced the 
George M. Cohan story, I don’t 
think he would have agreed for 
Warner Brothers to do so later,” 
Father Hartke speculates. 

A second big milestone came 
in 1949 when the University's 
touring company, Players Inc. was 
formed on $69 worth of stamps 
and a prayer. Father Hartke sup- 
plied the prayer; his secretary put 
up the $69 to mai] 700 letters to 
Universities asking for bookings 
for a new group of CU actors. 

Now, 10 years old, Players Inc. 
is the oldest continual repertory 
touring unit in the country. It 
has been to war—in Korea, toured 
Europe and South America. 

What Father Hartke wishes now 
is a permanent repertory theatre 
in some major city near Washing- 
ton. No one doubts he will get it. 





Warwick, R. I. — Federal tax 
liens on the property of the War- 
wick Musical Theatre, Inc., were 
filed Dec. 23. 
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(Covering the first 26 weeks of the season, through lasi Nov. 29, 
with comparitive figures for the corresponding perioa in previous 
years, if available. The tabulation does not include off-Broadway, 
stock, outdoor civic operations, etc.) 
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Number of Number of Half-Season Full-Season 
Season Productions Playing Weeks Gross Gross 
ccc. 6% 572 $12,144,406 $28,826,500 
1948-49 ....  .. 509 12,273,800 28,340,700 
1949-50 .... .. 455 11,862,500 283,614,500 
eee 495 11,559,100 27,886,000 
 ! eee 429 11,678,500 28,702,000 

| | eae 391 10,691,800 26,126,400 
1953-54 .... 447 12,548,300 30,169,200 
1954-55 .... 23 477 13,100,960 32,087,800 
1955-56 .... 28 535 15,281,900 35,353,100 
1956-57 = ae 488 15,311.000 37,154,500 
1957-58 .... 24 450 15,250,800 37,154,500 
1958-59 .... 22 433 15,963,400 

ROAD 

1948-49 » wes 539 11,136,300 23,657,900 
De scés ox 385 8,333,100 20,401,300 
1966-51 .... oc 433 §,906,.700 20,330,600 
Se 348 8.468.400 18,827,900 
BOGR-GR . 2+ ‘en 399 10,124,800 23,417,600 
a 341 7,847,400 17,623,200 
1954-55 ..20 co 374 9,507,490 21,122,000 
3965-66 .... ec 384 10,435,000 22,853,500 
ee 397 10,667,400 19,826,300 
SSPE ses oe 279 9,857,600 22,645,000 
1958-59 fe 8s 324 11,208,000 as 

Third Best Sport and baseball being the primary 


Theatre Guild presentation of three-act | pastimes). It’s a real enough basis 
_— —- —— ry so one Leo | for a play (it’s already been the 
yer. irection, Michae oward; asso * : , afin ““ y 
ciate producer, Henry T. Weinstein: set. | Subject of a bestseller, The Core 
ting, Marvin ae ay rg 4 —— | poration Man,” as well as various 

Travis; Miss tiolm’s clothes, Robert Mac’ m 2 vi Sanae 
intosh. Stars Elesnor Holm; features An- AGREES pieces). , 
drew Decors. William cuinee. . Sates The locale of the comedy is the 
. man, arker McCormick, rie ° H H 
Howard Wieram James Karen, Joseoh | S4tishly luxurious living room of a 
Boland, Irene Cowan. Opened Dec. 30, 58.| groundfloor suite in a Miami 
at the Ambassador Theatre, N.Y.; $5.99) beachfront hotel, where a dynamic 
Beliboy : Spofford Beadle | ¢Ngineer-executive is attempting to 
Celeste Holm | combine a delayed horeymoon with 
Andrew uggan . : , - ictin - 
ee ae oe highly paternalistic company’s 
Howard Wierum | Sales convention. To make their 
- aan a point, the authors present the 
Parker McCormick | executive's wife as a charming, in- 
William Prince Gependent-minded young woman 
P —— — who, in her efforts to be helpful, 
— , seemingly messes uv a vital deal 
: ii and wrecks her hus ‘s career. 
Beneath all its straining for com- hy - nd, u — agg 
: ‘ 9 : —_ n the traditioral pattern for 
— - ’ oj. . 
edy, “Third Best Sport must origi-| »seudo-seriovs plays about con- 
nally have had serious intent. But temnorary life. there is a hapvy 
as presented by the Theatre Guild | endinz, with the wife salvaging 
at the Ambassador Theatre, the nd big deal and ostahiishing her 
A spouse as the comoany nepin, 
7 D s Ss : : “ae : - s 
Eleanor and Leo Bayer play seems with his individuality and vrivete 
as synthetic as the hyprocricies it S| life intact. The crucial flaw is, 
exposing. The result is that it’s | however, that the play comorom'ses 
neither funny nor genuine and is a/ its point and even its heroine’s 
dubious commodity for Broadway. character for the sake of surface 
Given a more legitimate perform- | larehs 
ance, it could be a passable stock On its own terms. if “Third Best 
item (it tried out briefly in straw- Sport” means arything. its heroine 
hats last summer), and with skillful | must be the straight-thinking, hor- 
adaptation might be acceptable ma- est person she's first portrayed. 
terial for pictures. When she disrupts the crucial! busi- 
“Third Best Sport,” it’s ex- mess deal, jeovardizes her hus- 
plained in the dialog, are company band’s career and endangers her 
sales conventions and, by exten- marriage. she’s obviously in a 
sion, office and career politics (sex sobering jam. 
- oe But even at this moment the 
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DANA ANDREWS 


authors, the director and the actors 
go for broad comedy. Instead of 
plaving with intense seriousress, 
| which might make the situation be- 
| lievable and prov'de genu‘ne com- 
| edy, the scrivt and the verformance 
lapse into s’apst'ck. As entertain- 
| ment, the effect is disastrous. 
Celeste Holm. starred as the 
sophisticated and gracious help- 
mate surrounded by rampaging 
Babbittry, is an attractive, talented 
actress seeminely betrayed by 
| heavy-handed direction and her 
own comie inventiveness. She looks 
stunning in an assortment of Roeb- 
ert Moeckintosh clothes. and she 
has undeniable stvle and vrecence, 
but she indulges in enough “takes” 
and hokum antics for a circus ring. 
Andrew Duggan is a moderately 
straight man in the role of her 
career-minded hushand who finally 
grasos the idea «of personal in- 
tegritv. while William Prince is 
reasonably plausible as a college 
| professor with a critical apprecia- 
tion of big business mores, and 
there are caricatured performances 
by Judson Laire as a cornoration 
Simon Legree, James Karen and 
Howard Wierum as_ bulldozed 
junior executives, Jane Hoffman 
and Parker McCormick as com- 
pany-minded wives, Joseph Boland 
as a domesticated customer and 
Irene Cowan as his bullying wife. 
Michael Howard has staged the 
show, presumably with a baseball 
bat, while Marvin Reiss has de- 
signed the suitably tasteless set- 
ting and Michael Travis has sup- 
plied the costumes. Hobe. 





The production staff for the up- 
coming off-Broadway p.esentation 
of “She Shall Have Music” includes 
Louis MacMillan, director; Julien 
Stein, musical director; Fernand 
Nault, choreographer; Bernie Jey, 
costume designe, and Don MeGo 
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By NED ARMSTRONG 


Dick Maney asked me recently what I had done 
during the summer and I told him I'd spent the hot 
months forging a furore for the Bucks County Play- 
house, 

“Summer stock!” exclaimed Broadway's No. 1 
press agent. “Is that still going on?” he asked, 
looking doubtful. 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“Oh, no!” he shuddered, turning away and trying 
to avoid thinking on this matter any further. 

The truth is, summer stock is not only still with 
us, but it is flourishing, and in,some arenas growing 
to proportions which indicate a future as a seasonal 
extension of the winter road. 

In the Philadelphia area alone there is now a 
summer theatre seating 1,500, and music tenis 
seating more. Various music tents gross $30,000 
weeks. One musical attraction toured this summer 
wih a $16,000-a-week guarantee. 

The Bucks County Playhouse is still a small rus- 
tie gristmill seating 432 and, for this reason, quali- 
fies as summer theatre in the original sense. This 
season (1959) Bucks County Playhouse, under di- 
rection of Michael Ellis will begin its 21st year. 

The charm and promise of the country barn 
theatre clings about the old flour mill on Ingham 
Creek. Twenty years ago it was started by Richard 
Bennett and St. John Terrell and one season later 
was under the management of playwright Kenyon 
Nicholson and preducer Theron Bamberger. Two 
seasons later Nicholson dropped out and Bamber- 
ger ran the Playhouse skillfully for 14 seasons, ably 
assisted by his wife, publicist Phyllis Perlman. Both 
are remembered with great affection. 

During these years many notable theatrica! events 
occurred at Bucks County Playhouse, including a 
production of “The Man Who Came to Dinner” 
which on alternating nights starred Moss Hart and 
George S. Kaufman; here during this time Grace 
Kelly made her stage debut in her uncle's play, 
“The Torchbearers.” This was the last stop for 
“The Fourposter” on its way to Broadway and riches, 
starring Hume Cronyn and Jessica Tandy. 


Prototype of Silo Theatre | 


In every sense, Bucks County Playhouse has re- 
mained the prototype of the silo theatre. Genera- 
tions of apprentices have come and gone. many 
climbing to heights either as actors or technicians. 
William Bendix play Bucks County as a bit actor 
for $50 a week and from New Hope, Pa., went io 
Holiywood. Two seasons later Bamberger publicly 
invited Bendix back to New Hope and published 
the open invitation as a letter-to-the-actor in a pro- 
gram note. . 

Jack Schlissel was an apprentice manager at 
Bucks County Playhouse and today is general man- 
ager for the tumultuous and multitudinous activi- 
ties of David Merrick. 

The Bucks County Playhouse has in no sense ever 
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prospered as a bigtime operation, The small seating 
prohibits that. 
But it has contributed to the welfare and growth 


the fame of this small Pennsylvania town (pop. 900) 
from one end of the world to the other. 

And, too, in its own way, Bucks County Playhouse 
has contributed to the folklore of theatre. 

There was the time when an elderly character 
actor decided to go for a swim in the Delaware one 
hot summer afternoon. He came out of the river 
mumbling incoherently and the stage manager 
shortly learned the actor had lost his only set of 
false teeth while navigating Washington’s sacred 
stream. Immediately, and in the interest of being 
able to give a performance that night, teams of 
small boys were organized to skin-dive for the 
actor’s choppers. They found false teeth but they 
weren't the actor’s! 








Then there was the time last summer when space 
had to be rented in a nearby fraternal meeting 
place for the staging of Meyer Levin’s “Compul- 
sion.” the controversial drama concerning the 
twisted young men who killed a small child in 
Chicago many years ago. Only after the show had 
opened and was a great success did it occur to 
anyone that “Compulsion” had been staged at the 
Odd Fellows Hall! 

Ellis begins his sixth season with the Bucks 
County Playhouse in May of this year. Once more | 
the cowbell will be rung by manager John J. Crow- 
ley to announce an imminent curtain. Once again 
a tagline will be shattered by a passing outboard 
motor. 

But the crowds will be there, having come from 
dinner at Charlie Costigan’s three-generation-old 
eatery in Stockton, N. J., or on their way to Johnny 
Francis’ in-the-grove multi-terraced Canal House 
cn the towpath. And, too, one more time no doubt 
that foreign born actress will arrive driving a car 
no one ever heard of before and that native born 
actress will come to town with a poodle with red- 
painted toenails. 

One and all will make a season. 

The rustic barn, the silo, the woodsy playhouse, 
the music tent, all now are part of the summer 
season and take their place solidly beside the con- 
vertible, the outdocr concert-under-the-stars and ihe 
backyard swimming pool. 

Possibly this year—or will it be next?—an actor 
or actress will rise suddenly luminous starward, or 
that new play wiil launch a new writer for the 
Broadway stage. 

Nestling amid ash and elm on the banks of the 
gurgiing creeks stands the old stone mill which 
heard Gereral Washington's footsore soldiers tramp 
in ice and snow cn their way to the fateful Tren- 
ton crossing and which, during the last two decades, 
has echoed on its stone walls the voices of Billy 
Burke, Bea'rice Lillie, Louis Calhern, Mady Chris- 
tians and Frances Farmer. 

That’s summer theatre U.S.A. 1959. 
stay. 





It’s here to 








| 
critic — W. G. Faulkner — whose 


boyish assistant, Jympson Harman, 
is still filling the same job with 
distinction, 

British papers were similarly 
reticent about radio. Indeed, the 





Diamond Jubilee for Met Opera 


The Metropolitan Opera House had stood on Broadway between 
39th and 40th Streets since 1883. Outwardly never an attractive 
facade, it was “the new yellow brewery” even to New Yorkers at 
thes time. 

Today the Met is the only “repertory” house in New York on 
the grand scale although the N.Y. City Center should not be 
slighted, performing wonders with much less of everything than 
the Met has to work with. 

Retrospectively the big opera house, which will in due course 
become part of the new west side cultural cluster at Lincoln 
Square, has had 10 managements during its three-quarters of a 
century, to wit: 

1883-1884 Henry Abbey. 


1884-1885 Leopold Damrosch (died in Feb. 1885). 
1885-1891 Edmund C. Stanton. 
1891-1897 Abbey, Schoeffel and Grau jointly. (No season in 1892- 


3 because of Opera House fire). 

No season because of Henry Abbey’s death and re- 
sulting reorganization of management. 

Maurice Grau. 

Heinrich Conried. 


1897-1898 


1898-1903 
1903-1908 


1908-1935 Giulio Gatti-Casazza. (During season of 1908-09, joint- 
ly with Andreas Dippel). 
1935 Herbert Witherspoon ‘died May, 1935). 





1935-1950 Edward Johnson. 
1950 Rudolf Bing. 
alas 4444444646 
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te++e++eeeeeeoos By DORE SCHARY aaa banana naie 


There is an empty stage. One can see the back brick wall rising high 
to the gridiron and remnants of dull drapes hanging as returns and 
tormentors. There are some scattered benches, scarred and blistered 
and worn and a chair or two with legs whose ends look like run-down 
heels. 

This is the place where for three weeks a group of people labor to 
bring forth a piece of work to move the heart. 

This is the true home of the actor, writer, director, producer, de- 
signer, costumer. 

The actors scuff onto the stage. The hellos are murmured. Old asso- 
ciations are renewed and the side remarks begin. The stage manager 
and the assistant shuffle table and chairs. 

As the days roll by hot coffee and tea, sandwiches wrapped in waxed 
paper, slices of pound cake, bottles of milk and cokes are consumed 
along with cartons of cigarets, all in defiance of signs posted by the 
management 

The tapes on the stage floor indicate the set dimensions and the exits 
and the windows and as the rehearsals progress and the cast create 
their attitudes, invisible walls and ceilings take shape and the image 
of the play takes form and substance and as it does, the tension rises 
and hours slip away rapidly. As the pace and tempo of work increase, 
scenes, which only a few days ago seemed bloodless when they were 
read haltingly by actors searching for the words, or interrupted as 
movement had to be indicated, now begin to carfy muscle and nerves. 

The rewriting is constant, the staging more complicated, the nuances 
are discovered and the pieces are now moved into place in the jigsaw 
puzzle and one day everyone is ready for the first run-through and 
the holy wonder takes over. The wonder of a group of actors on a bare 
stage with simulated furniture, improvised props and imagined set- 
tings getting ready for a first complete performance. 

But it all seems as if it is for “the money.” Everyone concerned, in 
their eyes, can see it complete and as if they were playing to a big, 
paying audience, they wait with their pulses beating more rapidly as 


| the director takes his seat in the empty theatre, clears his throat, and 


calls—“Curtain.” 

The play begins. 

The entire experience is recommended for the romantic, the hardy 
and the bold. Recommended for those who can stand the sting of fail- 
ure and the heady flush of success. 

Shake well before using. 








__taa_sy HANNEN SWAFFER:----- ; 
‘ London. | fiom Hollywood this cable: “I here- 
Not even Northcliffe, the creator | by authorize you to print what you 
of British popular journalism, had | like about me in any of your pa- 
any idea of how to make show!pers. Charles Chaplin.” “That 


business sell papers, _ | makes me feel proud,” he joked at 
In my early days on the Daily his conference—‘“a cable from the 


wn 





Mail, over half a century ago, the | other greatest man in the world!” | 


exclusive news of the next George 


Edwardes musical comedy was was the only newspaper with a film 
given about 20 lines half way GOWN | qcssssmsmemmmnsmmmnmms 


London publishers refused to print 
the BBC programs without pay- 
ment. When Gordon Selfridge 
published in the Pall Mall Gazette 
advertisements of his dry goods 
store they soon had to follow suit 
by printing them for nothing. 
Today a small army of snooping 


In those days, the Evening News| reporters and gossip writers are 
sent out to get intimate details of | 
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the page. Northcliffe knew little 





about the theatre and cared less. 

Drury Lane possessed the only 
press agent. 

Sir Henry Irving almost evaded 
personal publicity. Sir Beerbohm 
Tree was the first actor-manager to 
encourage it. 

»Even as late as 1924, when I be- 
came critic for the Sunday Express, 
the orders given hy Beaverbrook 
were “Give him only a column!” 

_In a few years, by inventing a mix- 
ture of criticism, news and frank- 
ness of opinion, which made me 
many enemies, 1 was given two 
whole pages covering all forms of 
entertainment. 

Then, for the first time, show 
bus'ness attracted readers in such 
outlying places as Scottish villages 
which had no stage amusements of 
any kind. That transformed Brit- 
ish journalism’s attitude towards 
the theatre. 

Strangely, it was also left to me 
—in 1915—to give a film star, for 
the first time, columns of publicity. 
That, printed in the Weekly Dis- 
patch, which I then edited, was a 
long article about Charlie Chaplin, 


of whom I had never heard until 


stage, radio and film performers, 
most of whom 
considered worth mentioning. “Ro- 
mance” to our gossip columnists 
is not Romeo and Juliet’s but the 
latest open adultery. London 
copied all that from Hollywood, 
| where public'ty killed all privacy. 
Journalism, formerly the theatre's 
mentor, has become its slave! Its 
hacks have been so annoying in 
their serfdom that few really big 
| stars will meet them except at 
press conferences. 

| The Daily Express and Sunday 
| Express, on both of which I worked 
for seven years, now has seven or 
eight men doing what I did all 
alone! In those years the theatre 
almost filled my whole life. Now, 
|being what is called “hard of 
hearing,” I seldom enter a play- 
house or a cinema. Mass amuse- 
ment, to me, is no longer a habit 
but a memory. 


| Extinct Musicals 

Some 40 years ago, Drury Lane, 
which later claimed to be the “na- 
tional theatre,” led the world in 
lavishness of production. Its melo- 
dramas, staged by Arthur Collins, 
included shipwrecks, horse races, 
avalanches and balloon accidents 
long before anybody in the world 
showed similar enterprise and in- 
vention. 

The plain truth is that America 
possesses, while I write this, more 
intelligent and more adventurous 
showmen in every branch of the 
business. Ours have either no 
money, or too much. 

The Palladium was kept alive as | 


I would not hav2| 


| by far the most successful of all 
our American invaders. Jack Ben- 
ny and Frank Sinatra, Bob Hope— 
British born — and Johnnie Ray 
could pack it for a few weeks, but 
not more. 

But Danny's triumph was such 
that, every time he came here, 
hundreds of thousands of his fans 
could not buy seats during his 
hectic short season. 

Mind you, I love American per- 
formers—most of them. Sophie 
Tucker, to whom I gave her first 
London boost, is one of my dearest 
friends, bless her! 

But I can remember my first 
visit to Hollywood in 1920, when it 
had only one decent hotel. Mary 
Pickford, then a young woman, is 
still a pet of mine. Douglas Fair- 
benks was one, until he passed on; 
his place was partly filled by his 
son. Betty Hutton, Hazel Scott and 
Dinah Shore, of a later generation, 
hold a place in my heart, especially 
Hazel, who wrote me the other day 
from Spain. 
| It is a sign of the times that 
Val Parnell now produces Pal- 

ladium shows, not on the stage, 

but on the air. 

Things have indeed changed 
since, in my childhood, the Jubilee 
| Singers came to England and sang 
before Queen Victoria. Well, “spir- 
|}ituals” still remain and probably 
| always will. 
| Eugene O'Neill, in my opinion, 
is supreme among the dramatists 
America has produced. 

Edith Day, in “Irene,” which ! 








the Tuesday before the paper came 
out on Sunday! 

| Two Greatest Men | 
Northcliffe, two or three weeks 
after, printed the great comic’s life 


story in Answers. When he feared 
't might be libellous, he received 





























Season's Greetings 


CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 





our last big vaudeville house by the | first saw on Broadway, scored a 
importation of Broadway’s radio | more vociferous first-night triumph 
and night club stars. Except for | than any American musical comedy 
Gracie Fields, now past it, we did | artist I remember. 

not possess one artist who could| As for Variety, for which, in 
fill it, without a surrounding show, | Sime’s time, I wrote a weekly col- 
for a fortnight. umn for years, it seems to grow 

Danny Kaye, of course, has been! more virile than ever. 
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Fiftythird JDARTETY Anniversary 
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REVUE IN REPRISE 


(The Anglo-American Shuttle) 


The two English-speaking capitals—New York and Lon- 
don—were closely linked during The Great Period of 
REVUE (1920-30)—with Broadway standing ovt in mem- 
ory as the super-melting pot. The Personality of Florenz 
Ziegfeld Jr. was dominating—with C. B. Cochran and 
Andre Charlot ditto in London— until Noel Coward be- 
came the darling. 

While the Cochran Young Lady was bon ton, the Zieg- 
feld Girl never looked at her. For all the old London 
Gaiety Zieggy had a head start and held the lead. But 
between the Manhattan and West End stylish harems, a 
fabulous tradition was created. 

It was right after the “Ziegfeld Follies of 1919” that 
the revue deluge swept in—1920 to be exact— and it 
continued through most of the 30’s in both metropoli. 

Irving Berlin’s gossamer siren song, “A Pretty Girl Is 
Like A Melody” from that same memorable “Follies of 
1919,” provided the leitmotif for the period. It still sym- 
bolizes the revues. 

For the present eompilation some 14 ace revues (seven 
American—and seven- British)—are treated as milestones, 
for the pace, personality, style, humor and music. More 
than the rest these 14 made REVUE history. 

The flashier annuals: The “Ziegfeld Follies" “Green- 
wich Village Follies,” “George White Scandals,” “Earl 
Carroll Vanities,” “Music Box Revues” and the Winter 
Garden rush of seasonal extravaganzas palled as early as 
1922. That’s when the critics lined up and really lam- 
basted the vaudeville rehash and endless beauty parades. 
Revues ran the gamut from inspired to turkey. 

The works of George Gershwin, DeSylva, Brown & 
Henderson, Rodgers & Hart and Berlin (not forgetting 
Vincent Youmans) were big export items. Language was 
no barrier. Piracy was rampant. Paris had its own idiom. 
Berlin gave it a sauerbraten oompah. 

Broadway talent also crossed to appear under the 
Cochran banner. Charlot stars captured Broadway, per 
Jessie Mathews, Jack Buchanan, Beatrice Lillie, Gertrude 
Lawrence. Tiller Girls were famed with their ropes, canes 
and military hoofing. Albertina Rasch helped put ballet 
on the map. 

One of the most creative comics of all times, Joe Cook 
flopped in London. Cicely Courtneidge & Jack Hulbert 
made little impression this side. Ruth Eiting, Frances 
Williams, Grace Moore were choice revue divas. Of revue 
tenors, there was only one John Steel. W. C. Fields did 
the “Follies,” the “Scandals,” the “Vanities’—-Al Jolson 
stuck to the Shuberts. Van & Schenck chirped. Savoy & 
Brennan camped. 

Ivor Novello’s revue music was bright for Yank taste— 
his operettas dullish. The reverse for Sigmund Romberg’s 
revue music whereas his operettas were bullish. Cliff 
Edwards strummed the ukulele—Brcooke Johns vlayed the 
banjo. The Dolly Sisters trotted their collies. Claire Luce 
rode her ostrich. The first “Music Box Revue’ was sen- 
sational on Broadway but a bust in London. 

Balieff was the pet m.c. though absolutely no one could 
understand him. Florence Mills’ Dixie trills slayed. Patsy 
Kelly was dead-pan. Helen Broderick was poker-faced. 
The Astaires rocked Mayfair with the Charleston. Joseph- 
ine Baker gave it a belly grind in Paris. Gilda Gray 
shouted “It’s Getting Dark On Old Broadway.” Harry 
Richman, Mae West's old vaudeville accompaniest, had 
trouble with “I'm On The ‘creth’ Of A Wave.” Marilyn 
Miller danced . . . Mary Eaton danced . . . Evelyn Law 
kicked. Marie Saxon was a luminary of the musical stage. 

The Brox Sisters warbled . . . the McCarthy Sisters 
warbled .. . the Duncan Sisters threw doughnuts. Revues 
featured dance groups: Art Hickman, Max Fisher, Ted 
Lewis, Vincent Lopez, Waring’s Pennsylvanians, Paul 
Whiteman. Fannie Brice cried “Oy.” Eddie Cantor sold 
whoopee. Helen Morgan sang with a sob, Ethel Merman 
with a bang. “Let’s Do It,” “Do It Again,” “Love For Sale” 
and “Body and Soul” were the works. 

Broadway lurched with those living curtains—Paris 
thrived on them. Censorship was a problem and a buildup. 
Beryl Halley and Faith Bacon took turns being Venus— 
Dorothy Knapp and Beryl Wallace were ready to sub. 
Gladys Glad wore little in the beauty ballyhoo. Will 
Rogers roped ‘em—Frank Tinney socked ‘ern—Jimmy 
Walker hosted ‘em. C’etait la Grande Epoque. 

As for Cole Porter—he just reached for a fresh carna- 
tion—he was happy all over the world! 

Next to the stars—it was the craftsmen: The writers, 
designers, composers, choreographers, stagers-—also the 
pressagenis and photographers who contributed to the 
fireworks. Their work commands a proper focus too. 
REVUE historv is flecked with the credits of Josef 
Urban, James Reynolds, Hassard Short, Dietz & Schwartz 
—to name just a few. 

It was the late Gene Buck, Flo Ziegfeld’s keen lieuten- 
ant, who told this writer: “. . REVUE is one Broadway 
tradition that ‘was’ great!” 

For the present research these are the artistic “big 
ones” of the epoch. 


EROADWAY 
“What's In A Name?” 
(1920) 
“Charlot’s Revue” (1924) 
“Garrick Gaieties” (1925) 
“First Little Show” (1929) 
“The Band Wagon” (1931) 
“As Thousands Cheer” 
(1933) 
“Jumbe” (1935) 
LONDON 
“The League of Notions” 
(1920) 
“A to Z” (1921) 
“The Co-Optimists” (1921) 
“On With The Dance” (1925) 
“One Damn Thing After An- 
other” (1927) 
“This Year Of Grace” (1928) 
“Wake Up And Dream” (1929) 
Read on. 


By ROBERT BARAL 


WHAT'S IN A NAME?” (1920). The cast: Herb Williams, James J. 
Corbett, Billy B. Van, Marie Gaspar, Alice Hegman, Charles Derick- 
son, Rosalind Fuller, Allen Kearns, Honey (Beatrice) Kay, Margaret 
Pettity Frank Parker, Rex Dantzler, Olin Howland, June Korle, 
Beatrice Herford, Blyler & Green, Grace Christie, Williams & Wolfus, 
Jack Vincent. Book and lyrics by John Murray Anderson in collabo- 
ration with Anna Wyne O’Ryan and Jack Yellen, Music by Miltoa 
Ager. Additional sketches by S. Jay Kaufman. Choreography by 
Michio Itow. Special costumes by Robert Locher with overall art 
direction by James Reynolds. Ran 87 performances. 





The Great Broadway Period of Revue emerges! Fol- 
lowing the click of the first “Greenwich Village Follies 
of 1919,” Otto Kahn, the banker and patron of the arts, 
approached John Murray Anderson on his own initiative 
and said he would personally finance any new production 
he had on tap. The result?—“What’s In A Name?” While 
this comparatively intimate revue is not formally of the 
“Greenwich Village Follies” series, it really stemmed 


from it and fits into the artistic pattern master-minded 
by Murray Anderson. “What's In A Name?” was a flop 
(87 performances only) but for sheer stagecraft magic 
rates as one of the ranking milestones in the art of the 
Broadway Revue. 


This 1920 revue is credited with spearheading the 
Broadway Renaissance of musicals after World War I. 
Everything was hush-hush when this show went into pro- 
duction. The artistic work was done in a loft on lower 
Fourth Avenue and only a personal nod from Murray 
Anderson would open the door. Anderson has admitted 
that much of his inspiration for “What's In A Name?” 
came from his enthusiasm for the European theatre then, 
especially the Max Reinhardt school. Projected scenery 
via screens, the moving treadmill for subtle scene changes, 
billowy curtains and inner and outer stages a la classic 
Greek, were his forte. 

The real star of the show was James Reynolds, the 
artist, newly arrived from Ireland. His costumes and sets 
stopped the show cold each time the chiffon drapes or 
taffeta curtains parted. His creations from wigs down to 
Louis Seize heels reflected superb color sense and fashion 
without being stuffy or self-conscious. Steeped in the cul- 
tures of the XIII, XIV. XV and XVI centuries, Reynolds 
drew on remote periods of history which lent themselves 
to glamorous pageantry. The show was pegged to the 
Tired Business Man but the “book” soon forgot that and 
kept exploding with beafty. 

“The Jewels of Pandora” was set in gold and silver, 
with Hildrec, a show girl, as Pandora. Helen Lee Worth- 
ing was the White Pearl and Juliette Compton was the 
Black Pearl—with all the other trinkets parading out of 
the jewel box. Reynolds’ use of metal fabrics for this 
scene, captured the lights and played up hidden shadings 
in the exotic dressines. The first act finale, Prince of 
Pilsen in motif, provided the opportunity for the new 
designer to incorporate the entire cast into a swirl of 
rococo-baroque cosismes—2:nd the house cheered. “In 
Fair Japan” opened the second act—it fairly reeked 
Kabuki (remember this was 1920) with a series of screens 
painted after Hiroschiga wth the four seasons traced in 
delicate lines. The winter sequence was particularly hand- 
some, done in blacks, browns and whites. The dancers 
carried tall thin bamboo po'es with flimsy white streamers 
attached—which, when waved about created the stylized 
effect of falling snow. Michio Itow arranged the choreogra- 
phy. This presentation of en ancient legend set to music 
was to usher in a deluge of similar production numbers 
in ensuing competitive revues. 

“A Young Man’s Fancy” by Milton Ager and Jack Yellen 
was the song hit of the show. It was another visual tri- 
umph showing Dresden China figurines in pastel-shaded 
Watteau costumes ‘by Robert Locher) atop a music box. 
Reynolds used a teffeta backdrop of citron yellow for this 
tinkling fantasy. When the song became a Hit Parcder 
of the period, a phoio of | >is charming scene was usec on 
the cover of the music. Honey Kay (later Beatrice Kay, 
the Gay ‘90 songstress) was the Antiquarian in this num- 
ber. Grace Christie's silver bubble dance in the show 
created wide comment and started the arty-stripper’s 
vogue in Broadway revues. “The Bridal Veil,” Reynolds’ 
masterpiece in the show, was a!l white and silver. Chiffon 
drapes parted to present a pageant of brides from the 
Moyen Age to the Nineteenth Century. The show ended 
on this all-white procession—a new kind of closer minus 
the usual whoop dedo revrise. It proved a sensation. 
(Murray Anderson repeated this number Hollywood-style 
later on when he directed Paul Whiteman in “The King 
of Jazz’ (Universal). 

Laughs were few in the show which might account for 
the slim run—but “What's In A Name?” (from Shake- 
speare) is remembered as a gem—and was way ahead of 
its time. Ziegfeld signed Revnolds immediately after this 
show for his “Follies”’—end C. B. Cochran came over from 
London especially to see it. 

“ANDRE CHARLOT’S REVUE OF 1924.” The cast: Beatrice Lillie, 
Gertrude Lawrence, Jack Bychanan, Kebert Hobbs, Herbert Mundin, 
Douglas Furber, Dorothy Dolman, Marjorie Brooks, Fred Lesiic. 
Songs by Eric Blore, Ronald Jeans, Philip Braham. Sissle & Blake. 
Collie Knox, Ivor Novello, and Noel Coward, Sketches by Dion 
Titheradge, R. P. Weston. Norsh Blaney and Bart Lee. Dances by 
David Bennett. Sets by Marc Henri & Laverdet. Costumes by G. K 
Benda, Guy de Gerald, Luiseboulanger and Lenief. Ran 173 per 
formances. 





Listed here under American trailblazers, though a 
small revue from London. Overnight it dented the prestige 
of the “Ziegfeld Follies” and similar annuals—and set 
off a chain reaction throughout Broadway with its accent 
on wit. The girlie-girlie revues were definitely passe 
after this first Charlot importation. From it Beatrice 
Lillie and Gertrude Lawrence lit up the sky and became 
sensational stars with Jack Buchanan close at hand. The 
revue, which emphasized wit above everything else, was 
a melange of past Charlot hits which had clicked in Lon- 
don.’ Only the cream of these proven shows was assem- 
bled for Broadway. 

The courteous m.c. bowed here, blackouts to a large 
extent pointed up the skits (not entirely new though— 


even Minsky used this trick in variations)—plus the wide 
versatility of the stars (Gertrude Lawrence had over 25 
changes from glamour to drab). Miss Lawrence, a refresh- 
ing departure from the Marilyn Miller type of Broadway 
heroine, registered first with “Parisian Pierrot” (Noel 
Coward who wrote this, got his inspiration for the song 
in a tawdry night club in Berlin), in which she imper- 
sonated an ornate long-legged French doll. (Jessie Mat- 
thews, soon to become a C.B. Cochran star, was in the 
chorus here and had once sung this hit in London). The 
real Lawrence show-stopper though was “Limehouse 
Blues” (by Douglas Furber and Philip Braham) which she 
wrapped up and made her own (Teddie Gerard, glamour 
vamp of the London stage, first introduced this smash in 
an earlier Charlot revue, “A to Z”.) It was an oriental 
swingy given realistic drama‘ ation to heighten the 
haunting lyric. It’s still a honey. .When Vincen‘e Minnelli 
used this song in MGM's “Ziegfeld Follies” years later 
he gave it the full works: Sweeping chinoiserie and a 
full-threaded plot featuring Fred Astaire with Lucille 
Bremer in a sort of “Broken Blossoms” romance). Bea- 
trice Lillie’s chance came with “March With Me” in 
which she roused the audience to patriotic Broadway 
fervor with her spear and helmet which kept slipping 
down. Her brilliant timing and madeapping gave off 
sparks each time she came on. Jack Buchanan's polished 
comedy and grooming (no one could ever wear tails like 
he did) was high though frequentiy overshadowed by the 
explosions of the Lillie-Lawrence duo. Nelson Keys even- 
tually subbed for him—though Buchanan returned for the 
1926 edition. Constance Carpenter (long Miss Lawrence's 
understudy right up to “The King and I” was in the 
chorus line), along with Jessie Matthews. Broadway de- 
voured this show—-so did the road. “The Garrick Gaie- 
ties” which came along the next year—also smacked of 
this Charlot personality when it took form. 

Charlot’s 1926 edition (138 performances fol!owed)— 
with Jack Buchanan back in the east. He also staged it. 
He brought along several newcomers: Fenner Irving, 
Betty Stockfield, George Pughe, Jili Williams, Hugh Sin- 
clair. Alli the best of the '24 edition was retained with 
other established numbers from past Charlot revues in- 
serted. “Gigolette” (by Franz Lehar) was new song mate- 
rial for Jack Buchanan—and he later duetted with Ger- 
trude Lawrence for “A Cup of Coffee, a Sandwich and 
You” which became the new song hit. Miss Lawrence 
‘or Gertie now) introduced “Russian Blues” and “Carrie” 
both originally done in Noel Coward's first revue, “London 
Calling.” “Poor Little Rich Girl” (which Alice Delysia 
first sang in London) also by Noel Coward became an- 
other lilting hit. Beatrice Lillie continued to garner laughs 
with her “March With Me” plus the girl scouts. She also 
captured applause when she and Miss Lawrence enacted 
“Fallen Babies,” ensconced in a trom. ‘This was an early 
British version of two Baby Snooks on the loose. “After- 
Dinner Music” was another new Lillie fiing in which she 
turned diva and sang: “A Little Slut of Six,” “The Roses 
Heve Made Me Remember” and “The Girls | Am Leaving 
in England Today”—all from the Coward keyboard. Hugh 
Sinclair accompanied her at the piano. “Scotch Finale” 
brought the triple-threat threesome out in tartans. When 
this revue finally ran out—the two feminine stars were 
established as international draws, also Jack Buchanan. 

The total impact of Charlot on Broadway with his brand 
of wit and charm was terrific (eventually he went to Holly- 
wood and ended playing bits). 





"GARRICK GAIETIES” (1925). The cast. all members of the Thea- 
tre Guild, Jr Sally Bates, A. C. Bessie. T. Brewster Board, Romncy 
Brent, Dorothea Chard, Harold Clurman, June Cochran. Harold 
Conklin, Peggy Conway, Henry Geiger, Hildecarde Halliday, Inez 
Foster, Lorenz Hart, Edward Hogan, Elsbeth (Libby) Holman, Sterling 
Holloway, Frances Hyde, Pelix Jacoves, House Jameson, Willism 
Johnstone, Paul Jones, Philip Loeb. Mary Marsh, Edith Meiser, San- 
ford Meisner, James Norris, Jack Quigley, Louise Richardson. Rosa 
Rolando, Starr Jones, Richard Rod¢ers, Eleanor Shaler, Sylvia Shear, 
Betty Starbuck, Lee rasberst, Williard Tobias and Woodruff. Sets 
and costumes by Carolyn Hancock and Covarrubias. Sketches by 


Morris Ryskind, Benjamin Kaye. Newmin Levy and Sam Jaffe. 
Production directed by Philip Loeb with assistance by Herbert Fields. 
Songs by Rodgers & Hart—with Richard Rodgers conducting the 
orchestra. Ran 174 performances 


Two newcomers, Richard Rodgers and Lorenz (Larry) 
Hart hit Broadway paydirt on May 17, 1925. They wrote 
the songs for the first “Garrick Gaieties” for the Theatre 
juild—the start of a brilliant team frequently mentioned 
as the modern U.S. Gilbert & Sullivan. It was strictly 
a Junior Guild offering, originally panned for a two- 
night presentation—but the critics caught it and waxed 
so enthusiastic that it was extended for a series of spe- 
c'al matinees. Later the revue set up house regularly in 
the Guild Theatre and ran 25 weeks. The Guild had just 
erected its new theatre on West 52d Street and needed 
more money to buy some costly tapestries for the in- 
terior. This was the original excuse for turning the 
budding talent loose. Rodgers & Hart rocked Broadway 
with two songs, “Marmhattan” and “Sentimental Me”—- 
both of which are strong today. The team was definitely 
“in” after this—they had been turning out amateur shows 
mostly up to this time. 

The show itself, intime in pattern, followed in the wake 
of the Andre Charlot invasion from London—accenting 
wit whenever it could. June Cochran and Steriing Hollo- 
way (of the sad, sad voice and unruly hair) introduced 
“Manhattan” with a “nod to Mayor Hylan for the use of 
New York and the Subway Sun.” The show cost $5,000 
to produce. Both “Manhattan” and “Sentimental Me” 
continued behind the footlights after this show closed— 
they were added to the “Greenwich Village Follies” of 
that year on tour. Practically the same contingent of 
youthfuls worked on the next “Garrick Gaieties” (1926), 
but it only ran 43 performances. Sterling Holloway and 
Bobbie Perkins introduced a new Rodgers & Hart winner, 
“Mountain Greenery”—a rippling ode to summer camps 
and young love. It is also a favorite today. These two 
intimate shows represent the new type of revue which 
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was beginning to unveil new talent. (There as a “Grand 
Street Follies” in 1924—early off-Broadway fare for the 
time—and while snappy and popular was low on music). 
The Junior Guild roster sputtered with potential stars, 
writers, directors and artists—many of whom are promi- 
nent today. The “Garrick Gaieties” is a happy memory. 
Elsbeth Holman decided to change her name to Libby 
Holman after this junior stint. 


“FIRST LITTLE SHOW” (1929), The cast: Fred Allen, Libby 
Holman, Clifton Webb, Bettina Hall, Ernest Scharpe, John McCauley, 
Romney Brent, Helen Lynd, Peggy Conklin, Joan Carter-Waddell, 
Portland Uoffa, Harold Moffet, Paul Bissinger, Dorothy Humphreys— 
later Lucy Monroe and Kay Lazell joined the company. Songs mostly 
by Howard Dietz & Arthur Schwartz. Other contributors included: 
Morris Hamilton, Kay Swift, Earle 
Crooker, Grace Henry, Paul James, Lew Levinson, Henry Myers, 
Herman Hupfeld. Charlotte Kent, Henry Ruskin. Skits by Dietz & 
Schwartz, Newman Levy, George S. Kaufman and Marya Mannes. 
Dances by Danny Dare. Sets by Jo Mielziner. Costumes by Ruth 
Brenner. General supervision by Dwight Deere Wiman. Ran 331 
performances. 


Frank Gray, Henry Sullivan, 





Little but mighty—the new trend on Broadway. Howard 
Dietz (for 25 years MGM publicity chief) and Arthur 
Schwartz's first major collaboration. Fred Allen with his 
sandpaper voice registered—and Libby Holman gave 
“Moanin’ Low” a throaty lift which no one else could 
ever imitate. This revue grew out of a series of Sunday 
night concerts which James B. Pond and Tom Weatherly 
staged. A battery of writers and composers contributed 
to the Dietz & Schwartz frame. George S. Kaufman's 
classic laugh fest, “he Still Alarm,” was the high spot 
in the comedy department. Romney Brent, Clifton Webb, 
Billy Keating, Harold Moffet and Fred Allen participated 
in the skit which concentrated on the fads and foibles of 
the day while the burning roof nearly caved in on them. 

Clif.on Webb up to this time identified with sleek 
dancing solely, blossomed out as a comedian of distinct 
flair. After Libby Holman delivered “Moanin’ Low” ‘in 
that squalid backroom with a gin bottle on the floor— 
she let go with a lower-pitched aria of the chorus which 
got thunderous applause. Webb tied it up with a sexy 
dance which further accented this lost-soul torcher. 
Broadway never got enough of this show-stopper. Other 
songs which made the grade included: “Can't We Be 
Friends?”, “A Hut In Hoboken” and “I Guess I'll Have 
To Change My Plan.” Kay Swift, then married to Paul 
James Warburg (of the banking clan), wrote the “Friends” 
hit. Dropped the family name for this Broadway filing. 
Ralph Rainger and.Adam Carroll duoed on two pianos 
which gave added improvization to the rich music (this 
was a Gershwin touch which gave spark:e to the key- 
boards then). Jo Mielziner’s sets, especially the realism 
of the “Moanin’ Low” scene, drew plaudits. Other pro- 
ducers took serious stock of this intimate revue which 
provided a solid evening’s entertainment—minus any 
towering cost sheet on production. It was a certainty 
now—the public demanded wit. The Depression came 
along at this time—but the “Little Show” didn’t mind. 
It ran 331 performances. Two more “Little Shows” fol- 
lowed but this First one was the best. 


“THE BAND WAGON” (1931). The cast: Fred & Adele Astaire, 
Frank Morgan, Helen Broderick, Tilly Losch,: John Barker, Philip 
Loeb, Roberta Robinson, Francis Pierlot, Jay Wilson, Peters Cham- 
bers, Helen Carrington, Ed Jerome. Book by George S. Kaufman 
and Howard Dietz. Dances by Albertina Rasch. Sets by Albert 
Johnson. Costumes by Kivieite and Constance Ripley. Songs by 
Howard Dietz and Arthur Schwartz. Staged by Hassard Short. Ran 
2.0 performances. 





A Broadway masterpiece in the Revue field. The year 
was 1921—and Ziegfeld’s final “Foilies’’ was on the boards 
at the same time. “The Band Wagon”—brilliant in every 
department, and the “Follies’—now frankly, old hat. It 
was very inevitable to compare these two revues. “The 
Band Wagon” ‘housed in the New Amsterdam Theatre, 
long the headquarters for Zieggy’s series)—reflected wit, 
charm, melody, beauty, elegance and personality. Each 
one of the five stars registered: Fred & Adele Astaire 
(her Broadway swan song), Helen Broderick, Frank Mor- 
gan and Tilly Losch. Hassard Short’s staging was sensa- 
tional—and together with Albert Johnson's imaginative 
decor—and that double revolving stage for speetacle— 
the total result was of*blockbuster proportions. 

George S. Kaufman skits coupled with Dietz & Schwartz 
on the music end, wes particulariy strong throughout. In 
“The Pride of the Ciagaornes,”’ Adele Astaire was cast 
out of her Southern manse by pater who declared that 
“no virgin would carken his door step’! Offbeat, but 
hilarious. Helen Broderick in long blonde curls and pic- 
ture hat asking, or singing, or dancing “Where Can He 
Be?” (the ultimate in girlie-meets-boy duets). And that 
next-to-closer scene in which modern plumbing was 
eulogized and compared to Michelangelo as sales bait. 
Frank Morgan hemmed and hawed his way through many 
of the scenes as only he could, His suave potished talent 
zoomed overnight with this revue. 

Tilly Losch, graduate of the Max Reinhardt, C. B. 
Cochran and Noel Coward shows, lifted modern ballet 
into the spotlight. First, “The Flag,” an arresting solo 
number conveying a symbolistic theme and—the Vienna, 
a rags-to-riches plot and a gas-lit Gecor. Astaire’s han- 
dling of balletic chores was a new field for him to conquer. 

As for the two Astaires—they clowned, danced and 
solo’ed throughout. Astaire won individual applause for 
his valet-dressing routine to “A New Sun In The Sky’— 
in which he proceeded to preen before the mirror tying 
his tie, polishing his shoes and combing his hair. Re- 
markable for the routine and superb feotwork. In “Hoops,” 
the brother-sister ieam disported as two adolescents in 
leng curls with large play hoops which served to accent 
their les-enfants-terrible antics (Beatrice Lillie and Frank 
Lawton repeated this number in Charlot’s revue, “Please” 
in London later on). 

“I Love Louisa” brought the revolving stage into play— 
a mittel-Europa fairgrounds with the cast in Tyrolean 
garb and singing and dancing to the Teutonic oompah 
song. The curtain lowered as the merry-go-round swung 
into action and the principals hopped aboard. In the 


second act, the Astaires in identical toppers and tails dug 
into “White Heat” with the curtain parting to reveal a 
modernistic black & silver set filled with the full chorus 
line in similar masculine attire. The double revolving 
stage came into action again which brought out the two- 
way trickery ia the choreographic patterns. A stunner. 





Then the memorable “Dancing In The Dark” which John 
Barker sang. Tilly Losch and the girls danced a stylized 
interpretation on a slanted mirrored floor with vari-col- 
ored lights (Hassard Short’s wizardry came into full play 
here) creating a series of spectacular moods and effects. 
Albertina Rasch’s showmanship gave the number magnifi- 
cent style. (Olin Downes, then music critic of the New 
York Times, even lauded Arthur Schwartz for the music), 
“The Band Wagon” was Adele Astaire’s farewell to 
Broadway—she then married Lord Cavendish and lived 
in London and Ireland until his death. Fred Astaire went 
on his own—his sister has said that he never really started 
going places until she left the act. But together they 
were tops on both sides of the Atlantic and “The Band 
Wagon” made Revue history. 


“AS THOUSANDS CHEER” (1933). The cast: Marilyn Miller, Clif- 
ton Webb, Helen Broderick, Ethel Waters, Leslie Adams, Jerome 
Cowan, Thomas Hamilton, Peggy Cornell, Hal Forde, Harry Stock- 
well, Hamtree Harrington, Harold Murray, Jose Limon, Letitia Ide, 
Charles Weidman Dancers. Book by Moss Hart and Irving Berlin. 
Songs by Irving Berlin. Dances by Charles Weidman. Costumes by 
Varady, Pauline Lawrence, Irene Sharaff. Sets by Albert Johnson. 
Staged by Hassard Short. Ran 400 performances. 





In 1933, Irving Berlin (who'd been writing musicals 
since 1914)—became inspired with a new revue, and went 
into high gear. “As Thousands Cheer” evo‘ved into one of 
Broadway’s all-time greats for a Revue. It was Marilyn 
Miller’s farewell to Broadway (she practically begged for 
the part here); Clifton Webb’s rating continued to soar 
—and Helen Broderick (mother of Crawford, today’s 
screen toughie) cemented her niche among the comedy 
greats along with Fannie Brice and Beatrice Lillie. An- 
other bell-ringer too for Hessard Shor. for staging. He 
used the trick lighting effect of newspaper headlines 
moving across the stage in banner-form to herald each 
number. 

Berlin's score featured “Easter Parade,” the fabulous 
hit. This number actually was a rewrite of a Berlin 
oldie, “Smile And Show Your Dimple” (1917). Marilyn 
Miller, long identified with the “breath of springtime” 
aura, took off Birnara Hutton, Joan Crawford, a chamber 
maid and Alice in Wonderland in “The Funnies” sequence. 
Clifton Webb essayed Douglas Fairbanks Jr., John D. 
Rockefeller, Mahatma Gandhi, a waiter, plus his later 
appearance in immaculate tails. Helen Broderick’s gal- 
lery included Mrs. Hoover, Mrs. Rockefeller, Aimee Sem- 
ple McPherson among others. Remo Buffano’s masks were 
used for many of these character transferences. 

Ethel Waters (Libby Holman wanted this role origin- 
ally) tore into “Supper Time”—a lament when her mate 
was lynched. Later she donned a cloche wig to imper- 
sonate Josephine Baker in “Harlem On My Mind” 
(“. . . with fifty million Frenchmen trailing behind—with 
Harlem on their Mind!”). All of these performers ran 
the full gamut of characterization in selling the rich 
material. Marilyn Miller and Clifton Webb finally got 
together for polished dancing (they arranged their own 
routines). The show bristled with stunning production 
numbers: Ethel Waters giving the latest weather report 
in “Heat Wave,” a torrid Afro-Cuban beat with Jose 
Limon, Letitia Ide (Mrs. Victor Ratner) and the Weidman 
dancers sailing into it with dynamic force. “Revolt In 
Cuba” was also effective with more orgiastic shindigs by 
Jose Limon and Miss Ide isolated below in a cellar—with 
rattling machine-gun fire sounding off-stage—but these 
two made it plain that come what may—they’d dance 
the:r troubles away. 

“How’s Chances?”, “Lonely Heart” and “Not For All 
The Rice In China” rounded out the smash Berlin score. 
For “Easter Parade’—Irene Sharaff dressed it in roto- 
gravure browns—end the full companv was frozen in 
“conversation piece” style until the full lilt of the song 
took huid. Miss Miller and Clifton Webb introduced 
this winner—before the opening week was out this Berlin 
song was practically legendary. Moss Hart’s sketches 
maintained a sparkle with acid wit and culled the front- 
pages for most of the ideas. 

The press went into rhapsodies—declaring above all 
that REVUE was certainly not dead if a show like this 
could evolve. Eventually Marilyn Miller tiffed with the 
management and in a temperamental outburst left the 
show to marry Chester O’Brien of the chorus. Dorothy 
Stene stepped in. “As Thousands Cheer” mopped. up 
during its long run. London later saw most of this show 
in “Stop Press.” 


“JUMBO” (1935). The cast: Jimmy Durante, Paul Whiteman, Bob 
Lawrence, A. P. Kay. Poodles Hanneford, Arthur Sinclair, Ray 
Miller, Gloria Grafton, W. K. McCarthy, Donald Novis, Dave Adams, 
George Watts, Henry LaMarr, Willard Dashiell, Sybil Eleaine, Donald 
Black, Philip Wood, Gene Greenlaw, Walter Lewis, John Kuebler, 


Tom Lomas, Fred Spear—plus Grace Elizabeth Hanneford, Karl 
Kosicsky, Arthur LaFleur, Takayama, A. Robins, Barbette, Minnie 
LaPell, Helen Harvey, Victoria Miller, Helen Brooks, Camilla’s 


Birds, Stanley’s Bears, Dr. Ostermeier’s Doheos (the most beautiful 
horses in the world), Lomas Troupe, Edna Lee, Frances McMasters, 
Litri Wagner. Josie DeMotte, Charles de Camo, Lenza Duo, William 
Percy, the Nagyfys, Jim Mandy, Olivette, Tyana, Jack Pickford, Ed 
& Helen LaNole, Harry Jackson Sr., Mary Jackson, Harry Jackson 
Jr., Arthur Sherwood, Tiny Kline, Tom Breen, the Stonleys, the 
Kimris—and Whiteman’s Orchestra. Book by Ben Hecht and Charles 
MacArthur. Songs by Rodgers & Hart. Book directed by George 
Abbott. Production and New Hippodrome designed by Albert John- 
son. Equestrian, acrobatic and aerial ballets by Allan K. Foster. 
Costumes by Raoul Pene Du Bois and James Reynolds. Choral 
arrangements by Charles Henderson. Rhythmic and dance impres- 
sions by Marjery Filding. Masks by Wynn and Remo Buffano. Staged 
by John Murray Anderson. Ran 233 performances. 





Inclusion of “Jumbo” in a list of “great” revues may 
provoke some protest. It was not the most entertaining of 
entertainments but it was unique in that a theatre was 
transformed to house it. The venerable Hippodrome on 
Sixth Avenue became, as one prefers, either (1) a circus 
tanbark or (2) a musical theatre-in-the-round. It was both. 
The physical setting and the sheer planned whoopla were 
memorable if the plot and humor were on the puny side 
considering the show's name and pretentions. 

“Jumbo” was the last gasp of an expiring white elephant 
of a house. Remember, too, that the year was 1935, the 
deep of the depression, and that its investment, $200,000, 
was dream money for then (via John Hay Whitney, Am- 
bassador in London, and today owner of the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune). It was not the first Broadway musical to have a 
tie-up with a radio sponsor (“The O’Flynn” was apparently 
first) but Texaco gasoline was then ballyhooing its com- 
bustion fluid as the “Jumbo” of power; hence the tie-up. 


Some oldtimers recall that advertiser link as among sev- 
eral unhappy aspects of the whole venture. 

Billy Rose was the Barnum in the case, if John Murray 
Anderson is ranked as “assistant.” Albert Johnson made 
the Hipp over in circusy reds, whites and blues. Sur- 
rounded by seats the central section operated sans curtain, 
The audience just walked in, like a circus, and sat down. 
The book came from Ben Hecht and Charley MacArthur, 
with some evidence of having been written in a taxicab 
on the way over but Jimmy Durante supplied raucous 
pathos and Rodgers & Hart the score, which evened things 
(Billy Rose didn’t like “There's A Small Hotel” and had 
it excised). 

Stunningly colored and costumed by Raoul Pene Du Bois 
and James Reynolds, the eircus wedding which closed the 
fanfare was an explosion of rising grey chifon which 
cascaded over the entire ring, with an occasional rhine- 
stone blinking through. 

Always apologizing for the book, this revue was a 
Broadway durbar. Of the Rodgers & Hart songs, some 
were presented somewhat tamely in the midst of the trap- 
pings, such as “The Most Beautiful Girl In The World” 
(Donald Novis and Gloria Grafton)— and ‘““My Romance” 
by the same duo. “Little Girl Blue” (Miss Grafton) was 
given fuller treatment with tight-rope walkers. tumblers, 
crystal clowns and aerialists accentuating the simpie 
torcher. Murray Anderson did not suffer from claus- 
trophobia in his staging. James Reynolds took over ‘““Mem- 
cries of Madison Square Garden” and decorated P. T. 
Larnum, Tom Thumb, the Juggler, the Fire-eaters, the 
Strong Woman, the Axethrower the Whip-snapper and 
the Slide-for-Life Girl (John Ringling North took special 
note of all this tinsel—he had his own circus in mind 
then). Poodles Hanneford was ringmaster—the circus 
parade ran riot with birds, bears, horses, tightrope walk- 
ers, tumblers, aerialists, clowns, circus wagons, crystal 
coaches, acrobats and razorbacks filing out in snappy silks 
and satins and brilliants. In white breeches Paul White- 
man rode a white horse in this stanza. Roving spotlights 
picked out the bodies beautiful performing in mid-ajr— 
and the revolving stages turned the march into something 
wonderful. 

“Big Rosie,” essayed “Jumbo,” the elephantine heroine. 
A sign at the back entrance of the Hippodrome read; 
“Through These Portals Pass The Most Beautiful Ele- 
phants In The World” (Richard Maney was pressagent). 

Downstairs, “The Jumbo Menagerie” held forth for pa, 
ma and the kiddies. Peanuts, popcorn and soda water 
were also available. But getting back upstairs, the sor- 
cery of Murray Anderson with his chiffons and plumage 
created a unique three ring version of the “Greenwich 
Village Follies” a la cirque. 

A “great” work? In its own terms. 
kind of dull and (b) no money-maker. 


It just was (a) 


“THE LEAGUE OF NOTIONS” (1921). The cast: Dolly Sisters, 
George Rasely, Bert Coote, George Hassell, Gwendolen Floyd, Clif- 
ford Morgan, Rita Lee, A. W. Bascomb, Scott Leighton, Frank 
Parker, June Korle, Arnold Gluck, William Rearden, Helen & 
Josephine Trix, Dorothy Warren, Grace Christie, Fortunello & Ciril- 
lino, Earl Leslie. Book and songs by John Murray Anderson, 
Augustus Barrett, Milton Ager, Jack Yellen. Sets and costumes 
primarily by James Reynolds, also Robert Locher, Lucille, Paul 


Poiret. Staged by John Murray Anderson. Ran 360 performances. 





John Murray Anderson with James Reynolds was intro- 
duced to London in this plushy C. B. Cochran production. 
It comprised much of “What’s In A Name?” and the 
early “Greenwich Village Follies"—which made it strong 
on intellectual beauty (years later the British press com- 
pared “Follow The Sun,” Cockie’s newest revue then, 
with this early handsome show). The Dolly Sisters, then 
at their peak, were the stars. While their presence 
sparked the show, James Reynolds’ sweeping fashions and 
decor ran away with top honors. 

“A Young Man’s Fancy” was sung by Josephine Trix 
with the music box tinkle repeating its Broadway click. 
Then “My Bridal Veil” was saved for the finale and 
proved the piece de resistance. The Dollys were drafted 
into this British version depicting the Bride of the Fu- 
ture and her Bridesmaid—Paud Poiret, the reigning 
Dior of Paris then, designed their outfits. Rosie and Jenny 
fairly dripped feathers and pearls. 

“Just Snap Your Fingers At Care” was sung by the 
Trix Sisters and became a pop hit. George Rasely and 
Grace Christie who had registered in the original Broad- 
way shows of Murray Anderson—were also prominent in 
this London offering. Miss Christie took a special bow 
for her Dance of the Benda Masks—also the arty Bubble 
dance. “Hell’s Kitchen” was supposed to be daring—the 
Dollys did a tango. Later they trouped through “The 
Dollys and their Collies” which was just that. Jud Brady’s 
dogs escorted the identical twins through their paces. 
This number created much talk for its novelty. Earl Les- 
lie, later to become Mistinguette’s partner in the “Folies 
Bergere” in Paris, was a member of the large cast. Com- 
edy as such was handled mostly by George Hassell—with 
clown antics delivered by Fortunello & Cirillino. To ex- 
ploit this revue, Cockie had engaged “The Nine Most 
Beautiful Girls in New York” to appear with topical allu- 
sions to the League of Nations at Geneva. This girlie 
stunt was before Cockie introduced his own Young Ladies 
later on. The choice of nine from the U.S. were: Dor- 
othy Walker, Corone Paynter, Dorothy Bourne, Dinarzade, 
Arjamand, Virginia Lee, Juliette Compton, Sallie Louise 
Yarrow and Irene Matthews. Rita Lee, who had worked 
incognito with Murray Anderson in New York, was a 
member of the company and turned out to be Lord Roth- 
ermere’s niece. “League of Notions’ was Cockie’s fanciest 
splash to date and served as a sort of gauge in his ensuing 
revues when it came to lush upholstering. The revue also 
provided an open sesame to Murray Anderson on future 
stagings in London. James Reynolds designed the sheet 
music cover also... (this has become a collector's item). 


“A TO Z” (1921). The cast: Jack Buchanan, Gertrude Lawrence, 
Helen Trix, Josephine Trix, Phyliss Haye, Elizabeth Pollock, Violet 
Wynne, Ethel Stewart, Frederick Ross, George Hestor, Herbert 
Mundin, E. R. Cooper, La Veen & Cross, Marcel de Haes, Teddie 
Gerard. Book by Dion Titheradge, Ronald Jeans, Helen Trix. Music 
mostly by Ivor Novello, also Douglas Furber, Philip Braham and 
Collie Knox. Produced and staged by Andre Charlot. Ran 420 
performances. 


Just mention REVUE to a Britisher and this early 
Charlot offering conjures fond nostalgia. Charlot ran 
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through the alphabet with this production—26 scenes in 
all, Cast changes were constant and new skits and songs 
were added periodically which kept the entertainment 
alive and fresh. Much of this show was drafted into 
Charlot’s first venture on Broadway in 1924 Gertrude 
Lawrence just on the upbeat then and described by the 
press as dainty and talented. Jack Buchanan was already 
more or less established as a star. Too, “A To Z” also 
provided a frame for Ivor Novello’s early music, before 
he swept into the fancy operettas later on. Variety was 
the keynote in the revue. Besides comedy and popular 
tunes, there was “The Honor of Quong Foo” penned by 
Thomas Burke—a slice of Chinese life in the London 
slums. It was pegged to a clash between the white and 
oriental races with Jack Buchanan dramatically settling 
the famiJy score. “Limehouse Blues” came out of this 
revue—Teddie Gerard first sang this—later Gertrude 
Lawrence inherited it. 

Miss Gerard (who later took a flyer into the “Ziegfeld 
Midnight Frolic’ on Broadway) also sang ‘I’ve Never 
Been Kept (a long pause—accent on Kept) Waiting!” 
which was considered about the naughtiest bit of chant- 
ing in London at the time. The Trix Sisters, U.S. imports, 
wrote most of their own material. They enjoyed a long 
popularity in London. Elizabeth Pollock impersonated 
Marie Lohr, Madge Titheradge and Irene Vanbruch, gla- 
mour ladies of the current London theatre—-and Fred- 
erick Ross took off M. Balieff, the cherubic Russian m.c. 
who was then enchanting London with his “Chauve 
Souris.” 

A typical Charlot touch: For “The Green-Eyed Mon- 
ster” skit he permitted the encore to be played back- 
wards which garnered sirong chuckles (British comedy 
relied on the thinking pattern largely for laughs). La- 
Veen & Cross, zany acrobats, lent siapstick to the show. 
While the personality of this revue was strict Charlot— 
the tempo revealed some jazzy overtones out of Broadway. 
In 1922 Beatrice Lillie, who had joined Charlot in 1914 
(Gertrude Lawrence was her understudy at one time)— 
and Maisie Gay, top draw among the lower-keyed come- 
diennes, joined the roster making it all the merrier. The 
Broadway siren call was heard when this smappy revue 
folded. 


“THE CO-OPTIMISTS” (1921). The cast: Dave Burnaby, Phyliss 
Monkman, Betty Chester, Elsa MacFarlane, Babs Valerie, Laddie 
Cliff, Melville Gideon, Gilbert Childs, Stanley Holloway, H. B. Hedley 
Book by Dave Burnaby, Laddie Cliff, Archibald de Bear. Songs by 
Melville Gideon. Staged by Laddie Cliff. Ran 500 performances. 





Practically a British National Institution—and the daddy 
of intimate shoestring revues. It started in 1921 as an 
experiment—piled up 500 performances and then followed 
with six more consecutive editions. The first offering was 
at the Palace Theatre—the next ones at the Prince of 
Wales (1922 and 1923); the Palace again (in 1924); His 
Majesty’s Theatre (in 1925 and 1926). The company dis- 
banded in 1927—but got in the swing again in 1929 at 
the Vaudeville Theatre—and next at the Hippodrome 
(1930). The average run of these intime satiric vaude 
offerings amounted to around 200 performances. London 
loved them. 

Decked out in Pierrotic garb, the versatile group (num- 
bering 10 in the first show) disported in skits, songs and 
general horseplay. There was never anything spectacular 
in these productions—accent was always on the informal 
and unexpected. There was a steady change of fare 
though some of the special skits would turn into popular 
request numbers and would have to be repeated regularly. 
““Mary-Rose-Marie” was one: A miniature War ot Roses 
embracing the Whole Great Rose Boom—from the time 
of Mary Rose du Barrie to the Rose Mary of Our Day 
(meaning Edith Day who was then enchanting London in 
“Rose Marie,” the Rudolf Friml operetta)—and the show- 
ing how the whole trouble a-Rose’. The skit itself was a 
garbled riot of laughs with all the standard rose-motifs 
and legendary characters bearing the name involved. 
Dave Burnaby was the bulwark of the small cast and re- 
mained on hand most of the time. Phyliss Monkman, Elsa 
MacFarlane, Gilbert Childs, Melville Gideon and Stanley 
Holloway (long before “My Fair Lady’) were also favor- 
ites of long standing. Mimi Crawford, Elsie Randolph, 
Herbert Mundin, Cyril Ritchard (his salad days) and Anita 
Elson were others who joined for a time and became 
popular Co-Ops. Noel Coward, on the way up, wrote for 
the third edition (1922): “The Co-Communists” and “Down 
With The Whole Darn Lot”—also for the seventh edition 
(1924): “There May Be Days.” When 1930 rolled into 
sight after disbanding in 1927, the entertainment took on 
a somewhat shinier tone: Book by Beatrix Newman; mu- 
sic by Arthur Schwartz from Broadway; dances arranged 
by J. W. Jackson and settings by Aubrey Hammond. This 
edition ran only 129 performances—and the final season 
in 1935 only lasted ten nights. The Pierrot formula had 
run thin by this time. Many rich personalities started 
out in these low-budget revues which provided an excel- 
lent showcase for budding talents. 


“ON WITH THE DANCE” (1925). The cast: Alice Delysia, Nigel 


Bruce, Douglas Byng, Ernest Thesiger. Lance Lister, Leonide Massine, 


Eleanor Marra, Pat & Terry Kendall, Amelia Allen, Max Rivers, 
Richard Dolman, Dorothy Minto, Laurie Devine, Percy Val, Donald 
Neville, Kenneth Henry, Albert Zapp. Violet Gould, Helen Gardom, 
Joan Murick, Sterling Saxophone Four, Trococero Four, Betty 
Shale, Dolly Nepean, Greta Fayne, Josephine Head. Book and lyrics 
by Noel Coward. Music by Philip Braham and Noel Coward and 
others. Ballet music by Roger Quilter. Costumes by Jean Patou, 
Alias, Tiziana, Doris Zinkeisen, Max Weldy. Sets by G. E. Calthrop, 
Doris Zinkeisen, Gustave Bacarisas. Geza Farago, Mare Henri, John 
Bull. Ballets by Leonide Massine. Dances by Max Rivers. Staged by 
Frank Collins under the personal supervision of C. B. Cochran. Ran 
229 performances. 





This was Noel Coward's first revue under the C. B. 
Cochran banner—and also the debut of Cochran's Young 
Ladies—16 choice lookers with charm and talent (Cockie’s 
answer to Ziegfeld). Coward did most of the show with 


an assist by Philip Braham. 

Alice Delysia was the rage of London then and her 
presence at the top of the cast meant much to the show. 
She revived George Gershwin’s “Do It Again” which she 
had introduced in “Mayfa'r and Montmartre,” an earlier 


Cochran revue—and also introduced Coward's ‘Poor Lit- 
tle Rich Girl” which Cochran didn’t like at first—but it 
became the main song to click. Then Delysia’s “Cosmo- 
politan Lady” was also outstanding giving her full op- 
portunity to sashay among the top-hatted chorus boys and 
sell her special brand of sophisticated song. 

One of the funniest skits was Coward's slant on a 
burlesked fete galante at a vicarage garden party—with 
the scoutmaster, choir and curate joining in chanting 
“When It’s Raspberry Time in Runcorn.” 

Leonide Massine was Cochran’s first major raid on 
ranking ballet stars. This Ballet Russe figure registered 
in “The Rake”’—after Hogarth with music by Roger 
Quilter. He also created a modern ballet, “Crescendo”— 
a transition from the ethereal to the material—with Del- 
ysia as a flamboyant film star prominent in the scenario. 
It ended up in a swirl of cocktailery and jazz with Irving 
Berlin's “Pack Up Your Sins” from the second “Music 
Box Revue” sending the company to Hell and Damnation 
via syneopation. Delysia was backed up by the Sterling 
Saxophone Four for the title production flash, “On With 
The Dance.” Doris Zinkeisen trans’ated Toulouse-Lautrec 
costumes and decor into a Moulin Rouge scene which at- 
tracted widespread notice. This was one of the first times 
a painter of the modern school was selected for revue 
recognition. Douglas Byng, Nigel Bruce and Ernest 
Thesiger were also spotted frequently in the show. 

During the tryout Noel Coward, who was then appear- 
ing in London in “The Vortex,’ was anxious to be on 
hand—so arranged for his understudy (John Gielgud) to 
fill in while he caught the train for Manchester to get 
a lock-see. 

Among the original Cochran Young Ladies were: Greta 
Beronious, Hattie Steer, Vera Bryer, Nancy Barnett, Nora 
Lorrimore, Terrie Storri, Florence Desmond, Avril Haley, 
Decilia Mobray, Rita Robinson, Thalia Barberova, Aileen 


St. George, Greta Fayne, Narrana and Betty O/jiver. For 
a time Hermione Baddeley was ,in the show. The press 
called the show decadent—but after this revue Coward 


soon became labeled the George M. Cohan of London be- 
cause of his versatility. And Cockie’s flair for pub icity 
struck gold with his Young Ladies idea—all the girls in 
the British Empire wanted to make the grade. 

(“Still Dancing” mirus Noel Coward's work—was a 
sequel to the above hit. Delysia still starred and must 
of the other names held over—with the following join- 
ing: Joan Clarkson and Bernard & Rich. New songs 
were by Ivor Novello and Sissle & Blake. Arthur Wim- 
peris and Ronald Jeans concocted the book—Cochran 
always called his revusical outlines a bool:.) 


“ONE DAMN THING AFTER ANOTHER” (1927) 
Matthews, Mimi Crawford. Sonnie Hale. Morris Harvey, 
Baker, Greta Fayne, Douglas Byng, Joan Clarkson, Gwenn Siella, 
Lance Lister, Richard Dolman, Max Wall, Vivienne Glenn, Art 
Fowler, Rich Hayes, Brian Glennie, Borem. Book by Ronald Jeans. 
Songs by Rodgers & Hart. Dances by Max Rivers. Costumes by 
Ada Peacock, Kitty Shannon, Aubrey Hammond, Doris Z:nkeisen 
Sets by Aubrey Hammond, Mare Henri, Alec Johnston. Siaged by 
Frank Collins under the personal supervision of C. B. Cochran. Ron 
2.7 performances. 


The cast: Jessie 


Eayihe 





This one lived up to its label. But beyond that—out of 
this 1927 Cochran revue came Rodgers & Hart's unfor- 
gettable, “My Heart Stood Still” which Larry Hart 
thought up. Jessie Matthews and Richard Dolman had the 
honor to introduce it—with an assist from two tiny tots, 
Gwenn Stella (of Stadman’s Academy)—and Brian Glen- 
nie (pupil of Italia Conti). Ziegfeld was keen to acquire 
this immediate smash song, but Rodgers & Hart held on 
to it for their upcoming Broadway musical, “The Con- 
necticut Yankee.” 

Edythe Baker, the first glamour girl keyboard artist 
(a Broadway import from the “Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic’) 
—was allotted a big white Beckstein and her expert 
pianology had London applauding for encores. She was 
also a thrush of sorts and delivered “I Need Some Cool- 
ing Off,” another Rodgers & Hart tune—and “Play Us A 
Tune,” a warm-up ditty by Cole Porter. She generally 
rounded out her act with improvisations of the latest Tin 
Pan Alley hits—her most requested being “The Birth of 
the Blues,” DeSylva, Brown & Henderson's anthem out 
of “George White Scandals.” This specialty artist later 
married Gerard D’Erlanger. 

One of the funniest skits in the “Damn” revue was built 
around a stage manager who got his doors and entrances 
ail mixed up on the cue sheet: Sonnie Hale slid down a 
chimney and entered via the fireplace—and Jessie Mat- 
thews and Morris Harvey made their quick exit into a 
blank closet wall. This mix-up got hilarious results—and 
shows the British approach to belly laughs. Miss Mat- 
thews also essayed a Dancing Granny in the “Gigolo” 
burlesk—decked out in a short evening sheath, long cig- 
arette holder and short-cropped wig. In contrast Greta 
Fayne represented the 1927 glamour girl—wearing prac- 
tically nothing. Mimi Crawford and Sonnie Hale sang 
“My Lucky Star,” the third Rodgers & Hart song, written 
for this revue. 

Richard Haydn was a chorus boy here—and Sheilah 
Graham, now the syndicated Hollywood columnist, was 
in the line. This was a very fashionable Cochran show 
and “My Heart Stood Still” was a strong selling point 
(Edythe Baker reprised it for added measure on that 
large baby grand). 


“THIS YEAR OF GRACE” (1923). The cast: Jessie Matthews, 
Sonnie Hale, Maisie Gay, Douglas Byng. Fred Grooves, Joan Clark- 
son, Ann Codrington, Lance Lister, William Cavanagh, Sheilah 


Graham, Moya Nugent, Jean Barry, Jack Holland, Laurie Devine, 
Tilly Losch, Adrienne Brune, Tommy Hayes, Madge Aubrey, Melville 
Cooper, Betty Shale, Robert Algar, Edward Coventry, Snowball, 
Castleton & Mack, Paula Ruby. Book and songs by Noel Coward. 
Dances by Tilly Losch and Max Rivers. Sets and costumes by Mare 
Henri & Laverdet, Doris Zinkeisen, Kitty Shannon, Ada Peacock, 
G. E. Calthrop, Oliver Messel. Pianist, Leslie Hutchinson. Staged 
by Frank Collins under the personal supervision of C. B. Cochran. 
Ran 316 performances. 





Noel Coward's blockbuster revue on both sides of the 
Atlantic. During the tryout in Manchester the revue was 
simply called “Charles B. Cochran’s 1928 Reyue’’—but 
when it arrived in London the title was changed to “This 


Year of Grace.” The show drew raves from the press. 
St. John Ervine in The Observer ran out of superlatives 
in his notice. “Dance, Littie Lady” came out of this pro- 
duction—replete in style with a sort of Hogarthian tang. 
Laurie Devine led it off in a jaded dead-pan manner— 
with the chorus wearing Oliver Messel masks which de- 
picted a neurotic personality to accent the rhythmie 
lament. This number caused a lot of talk for its some- 
what cruel truth about the dance mad world then. 

Maisie Gay, of the low comedy school, had the funniest 
numbers to handle—‘The Bus Rush” in which she was 
loaded down with bundles and bal!oons—and “The Eng- 
lish Lido” in which she cavor.ed as Daisy Kipshaw, 
channel swimmer extraordinary. Her “Britannia Rules 
The Waves” was another strong item—and in “Law and 
Order” she teamed with Doug!as Byng (‘in police matron 
garb) as a fellow cop. 

Jessie Matthews was in top-form and was now the new 
Gertrude Lawrence of Londen revues. She could do just 
about anything in a show. She song “A Room With A View” 
with Sonnie Hale and Adrienne Brune—and featured the 
elaborate “Teach Me To Dance Like Grandma” number. 
In this particular production flash she was one of the 
Three Graces of the Dance: “Taglioni” (Jessie Matthews); 
“Grisi” (Sheilah Graham) and “Ellsler” (Moya Nugent). 

The dance team of Jean Barry and Jack Holland 
wrapped up this elaborate scene with a swirling waltz. 
Tilly Losch was also important in this smash. She per- 
formed a Dance of the Hands in “Arabesque”—and later 
paired with Laurie Devine for “Gothic” which was danced 
to Bach's “Air on the G-String.” The setting for this 
rather long-hair stanza was arresting—it was performed 
neath a Gothic arch which appeared to be a part of a 
stained glass window. 

More comedy samples: Draniatic styles of James Bar- 
rie, Frederick Lonsdale and Edgar Wallace were traves- 
ticd in “Rules of Three’’—and in “Theatre Guide’—“The 
Trial of Mary Dugan,” “Show Bost,” “The Squeaker” and 
“Any Sunday Night Show” were all worked over. There 
was a smooth jazzy tone to Coward's music. After the 
New York production went into high gear “World Weary” 
which was first introduced in the Broadway version— 
was brought back and inserted inte the original show. 
Jessie Matthews delivered it. 

Revue was mounted in superb Cochran taste—the ros- 
ter of designers above denotes the glossy beauty in- 
volved. The Young Ladies :-.vded: Peter May, Florita 
Fey, Greta Taylor, Marjorie Brown, Peggy Wynne, Made- 
line Gibson, Marjorie Robertson (Anna Neagle), Dinka 
Starace, Marie Masters, Betty Davis, Gladys Godby, Dor- 
een Austin, Nancy Fiedler, Is!a Bevan, Nora Olive and 
Kathleen Coram. 

When “This Year of Gr * bowed in on Broadway Nocl 
Coward and Beatrice Lillie gave it added dazzle. The 
show was a tour de force for Noel Coward—and a mighty 
milestone in British revue anna’s. 

“WAKE UP AND DREAM” (1929). The cast: Sonnie Hale, Jessie 
Matthews, Douglas Byng, Fred Groves, George Metaxa, Elsie Car- 
lisle, Laurie Devine, Toni Birkmayer, Alanova, Tina Meller, the 
Berknofis, William Stephens, Marre Finley, Chester Fredericks, 
Tilly Losch, Ann Codringion, Lance Lister, Moya Nugent, Emil 
Grimshaw quartet, Antonio Rodriquez, June Roper, Jack Kinney. 
Book by John Hastings Turner. Songs by Cole Porter. Dances by 
Tilly Losch and Max Rivers. Se's and costumes by Oliver Messel, 
Mare Henri & Laverdet, Meraud Michael Guinness, Ada Peacock, 
Norman Wilkinson of Four Oaks, Rex Whistler, Alick Johnstone, 


Paul Colin. Staged by Frank Collins under the personal supervision 
of C. B. Cochran. Ran 253 per-cermances. 








An international smash! High on the list of C. B. 
Cochran triumphs—also Cole Porier’s. Oliver Messe], Rex 
Whistler (his first revue), Paul Colin, Mare Henri & 
Laverdet made this show a designer's holiday. It was 
super-plush. Then Cole Porter’s hypnotic hit, “What Is 
This Thing Called Love?’"—also “Gigolo,” “Looking At 
You” and the mating chant “Let’s Do It” (Irene Bordoni 
introduced this to Broadway in “Paris”) pushed him into 
the Kern, Gershwin, Berlin class. 

Jessie Matthews, who had started with Cochran in his 
London version of Irving Berlin’s “Music Box Revue” 
as one of the Eight Little No.cs, captured Lendon all over 
again now as a topflight star. 

After George Metaxa suggested that the audience 
“Wake Up And Dream”’—“The Dream” proceeded. It 
was accent on beauty, represented by gods, goddesses, 
marionettes, poetry, Pelleas & Melisande and Tilly Losch 
as the Blue Bird. Oliver Messel designed the masks 
which parlayed this opening into an extravagant fantasia. 
Also on the dream side, “Coppelia from the Wings” reg- 
istered with Lance Lister teamed with Tilly Losch for 
her interpretation of the Swanh Ida doll. First-act finale, 
Barbary Coast in theme, dpened with “The Banjo, That 
Man Joe Plays” (William Stephens sang it). San Fran- 
cisco during the Gold Rush filled the stage with crino- 
lines, ragmuffins, shady ladics, gamblers, emigrants—and 
the Emil Grimshaw avaric. ci panijcists complimen’ing 
the song itself. “Gigolo” in the night club scene brought 
out Cole Porter’s flair for spotlighting the decadent with 
subtle sophistication (he once recorded this song and it’s 
a collector’s item). “Agua Sincopada, Tango,” one of the 
few strictly instrumen‘al numoc’s Porier ever composed, 
was danced by June Roper and Jack Kinney. Sonnie Hale 
handled the main comedy chores and was a stand-out in 
“Operatic Pills” playing Sir. Thomas Beecham (save the 
opera). He also essayed Hannen Swaffer, the acid critic, 
in “Split Seconds With The Great.” Douglas Byng was 
G. B. Shaw here. Later Hale joined with Jessie Matthews 
(then his wife) for the Cole Porter suggestion to “Let’s 
Do It.” Mister Cochran’s Young Ladies were heralded 
as tops and included among the new faces: Nancy Fiedler, 
Marjorie Browne, Enid Wild, Margaret Braithwaite, Ruby 
Simpson, Dorothy Robinsdn, Roma Darrel, Jean Bam- 
berger, Violet Lancing, Olive Ridd, Bunty Pain, Peggy 
Claire—and Elsie Carlisle who introduced “What Is This 
Thing Called Love?” A New York production was soon 
shaping up for this exciting revue. 


(London’s period of grand revue wound wp earlier 
than Broadway's. Several,more shiny Cochran, Chariot 
and Coward shows came along—but the above septet of 
revues were the sock milestones over there.) 
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“ELOWER DRUM SONG 
iS A WALLOPING HIT!” 


— ASTON, World-Tele. 


. “EXTRAORDINARY SPLENDOR’... 


s 
— ATKINSON, Times 


“A HIT OF GARGANTUAN 
PROPORTIONS ‘ A show worth waiting for. We found 


it a delight, as did the initial ticket holders. It’s a musical that merits a unit citation from 
an aisle-sitter, for everything about it is just right. From authors to principals to chorus, 


it clicks on all cylinders.” — COLEMAN, Mirror 


_ “ANOTHER DAZZLER?”.... 1c: 
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‘A LAVISHLY COLORFUL, DELIGHT. 
FULLY TUNEFUL, LOVELY SHOW!” 


— CHAPMAN, News 
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IN MEMORY OF 
ANNE FRANK 


and with profound respect for 


FRANCES AND ALBERT HACKETT 





GARSON KANI.A 
KERMIT BLOOMGARDEN 
GEORGE STEVENS 
BUDDY ADLER 


SPYROS SKOURAS 


whose dedication will make the memory eternal. 


Joseph Schildkraut 

















FRANCES GOODRICH 


Greetings to VARIETY ++++> ALBERT HACKETT 


























To HONORABLE AARIETY : 


BAKA 


(“RICHES, HONOR, AND ENDURING SPRING’—INSCRIPTION FROM A SUNG DYNASTY VASE) 


With ten thousand felicitations, K EY E L U al E 


OLD MASTER WANG of “The FLOWER DRUM SONG.” 
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MITCHELL HAMILBURG ® INGALLS & HOYT 
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LENA HORNE 


Management: RALPH HARRIS 
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VIVIAN BLAINE 


Bookings: Personal Manager: 
WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY VAL IRVING 









































Eric Portman 


ARTHUR PENN 
Director 














“TWO FOR THE SEESAW” 


“A Touch Of The Poet” 
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‘‘the 


one 
and 
only ”’ 


JOSE 
GREC 


with his company of : | ane 


SPANISH DANCERS 
SINGERS AND MUSICIANS 








Booking Direction 


XK 
WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 


». * 


2 
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Currently 
AMERICAN CONCERT 
THEATRE TOUR 


i 
Beginning May 1959 
EUROPEAN TOUR 
& 


Motion Pictures 

DANCING STAR of 
Mike Todd's 

“AROUND THE WORLD 
IN 80 DAYS” 


(in TODD A-O) 





Television 
VOICE OF FIRESTONE 
DINAH SHORE SHOW 


{CHEVROLET) 


GARRY MOORE SHOW 
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Personal Management 


JOHN F. NONNENBACHER, JR. 
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TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 




















SHELLEY WINTERS 


and 


ANTHONY FRANCIOSA 

















Congratulations VARIETY Best Wishes 











MAX GORDON 

















Season’s Greetings 


To All My Friends in America 
And England 
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Hermione Gingold 
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JULIE HARRIS 
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“THE WARM PENINSULA” 
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NEW YORK 
MARK HELLINGER THEATRE 





NATIONAL COMPANY 
NOW THRU FEB. 7 — SHUBERT THEA.; CHICAGO 
BEG. FEB. 9 — RIVIERA THEA., DETROIT 























RICHARD KILEY 


®@ Currently 
CO-STARRING 
with 
GWEN VERDON 

































































Congratulations VARIETY 
JUDSON LAIRE 


“THIRD BEST SPORT” 


AMBASSADOR THEATRE NEW YORK 
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NOW PLAYING 


MAJESTIC Theatre-NEW YORK 





National Company 
OPENS THURS. FEB. 12 


__ SHUBERT Theatre ~ GHIGAGD 
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Congratulations 


EDWARD EVERETT HORTON 

















Congratulations from 


ANNE JACKSON 


| curren tly appearing in 
Anatole Litvak’s Production 
Ed Begley | oo 


“LOOK HOMEWARD, ANGEL” Yul Brynner and Deborah Kerr 








BARRYMORE THEATRE, New York 
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currently co-st 
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LLACH 


S. N. Behrman’s 


“THE COLD WIND AND 
THE WARM” 



































Best Wishes 


Claudette Colbert 
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TES 








_ THE BOLSHO! BALLET 


from Moscow (Spring 1959) 


MOISEYEV DANCE COMPANY 


from Moscow — Company of 106 


THE OLD VIC COMPANY 


from London 


c & THE LAMOUREUX ORCHESTRA 


@ from Paris 


a ee First visit fo the U.S. 


* 
 § TGOR MARKEVITCH, Conductor 


es. 
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THE ROYAL BALLET 


(formerly Sadler's Wells Ballet) 


q 
ROBERTO IGLESIAS SPANISH BALLET | 


from Madrid — Company of 20 


MADELEINE RENAUD 
JEAN-LOUIS BARRAULT COMPANY 


from Paris 


THE VIENNA CHOIR BOYS 
The World's Most Beloved Choir 
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Exclusive secnsinads 
’ HUROK ATTRACTIONS INC. ° 
HUROK ARTISTS INC. . 


730 Fifth Avenve 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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Cable Address: Heret, New York 

F 38} 
West Coast Office : 7 8 ¥ f 
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THE THEATRE GUILD presents 
JUDY HOLLIDAY 
“BELLS ARE RINGING” 
Book and Lyrics by Betty Comden and Adolf Green 

Music by Jule Styne 


Alvin Theatre, N. Y. 












THE THEATRE GUILD and DORE SCHARY present 
RALPH BELLAMY 
“SUNRISE AT CAMPOBELLO” 
by Dore Schary 
‘with Mary Fickett, Henry Jones 
Anne Seymour 









and Alan Bunce 

Directed by Vincent J. Donehue 
a Cort Theatre, N.Y. + 
THE THEATRE GUILD and DORE SCHARY present’ 

LEIF ERICKSON 
“SUNRISE AT CAMPOBELLO” 
Directed by Vincent J. Donehue 
(National Company — on Tour) 









































THE THEATRE GUILD presents 
CELESTE HOLM ee 
“THIRD BEST SPORT’ 

a new comedy by Eleanor and Leo Bayer 23 

Ambassador Theatre, N. Y. 





THE THEATRE GUILD and DORE SCHARY present 


GERTRUDE CEDRIC ’ 
BERG HARDWICKE ? 
“A MAJORITY OF ONE” ) 
A Comedy by Leonard Spigelgass 
Directed by Dore Schary 


Opens February 1959 








THE THEATRE GUILD and MYERS & FLEISCHMANN 
present 
RUTH FORD ZACHARY SCOTT 
“REQUIEM FOR A NUN” 
A new play by William Faulkner 
Opens January 1959 





THE THEATRE GUILD presents 
in association with Manuel D. Herbert 
EDDIE BRACKEN 
“TUNNEL OF LOVE’ 
by Joseph Fields and Peter de Vries 

(National Company) 





S. A. GORLINSKY ond ROBIN FOX partnership 
present J 
the Theatre Guild production 
» BRIAN REECE ‘ 
/ “TUNNEL OF LOVE” 


by Joseph Fields and Peter de Vries 
Adelphi Theatre, London 





THE THEATRE GUILD and DORE SCHARY present 
JESSICA TANDY HUME CRONYN 

“TRIPLE PLAY’ 

(In Preparation) 





U.S. STEEL PROGRAM 
CBS Television 












Directors 
‘LAWRENCE LANGNER 

\ THERESA HELBURN 
ARMINA MARSHALL 



















ALFRED de LIAGRE, Jr. 


THE GIRLS IN 509 
J. B. 


























WILLIAM INGE’S 


“THE DARK 
AT THE 
TOP OF 

THE STAIRS” 


Directed by ELIA KAZAN 


MUSIC BOX THEATRE, NEW YORK 


—_0E10c——— 


NATIONAL TOUR: 
Begins January 20, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
January 26, BALTIMORE 
February 2 to 7, SCHENECTADY, UTICA, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 












































HAPPY NEW YEAR 


PETER USTINOV 

















—————— Eee 


Fiftythird JAR TETY ‘Anniversary 


January 7, 1959 





Siar 




















Season’s Greetings 














JOHN BEAL 


Motion Pictures 








THE SOUND AND THE FURY 


Jerry Wald Production. Soon to be Released by 
TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX 


THAT NIGHT 


(The Story of a Commuter’s Heart Attack) 
RKO GALAHAD. UNIVERSAL INTERNATIONAL RELEASE 


Television 1958 








MATINEE THEATRE SUSPICION 
THE VERDICT IS YOURS 
THE MILLIONAIRE 


THE INVESTIGATOR 
SMALL EXPLOSION 


(Tenth Anniversary of the United Nations’ Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. Dec. 7, ’58. 
Open Hearing.) 


AND 


THE ANN SOTHERN SHOW 


(“Three Loves Has Katy.”—May be seen 
late January ’59.) 





Stage 


THE TEAHOUSE OF THE 
AUGUST MOON 


’B5, ’56, New York. 


MR. ROBERTS 


July ’58. Canada. 


EVERYMAN TODAY 


Nov. ’58 College of Wooster, Ohio. 


THE CHASE 


Jan. 26-Feb. 7, ’59. Milwaukee. 





Representation 


Wirtiam Robert 
McCAFFREY LONGENECKER 
NEW YORK HOLLYWOOD 


























Good Wishes 


from 


Mary W. Bell 


PLaza 7-6300 


Address: 247 East 62nd Street, New York 21, N. Y. 

















Congratulations 


VARIETY 


GWEN VERDON 
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Fijty-third “VARIETY 





Anniversary January 7, 1959 




















“THEY’VE GOT SOMETHING AT 
FRAMINGHAM .. . CAROUSEL 
DOES THINGS IN A BIG LEAGUE WAY” 


Elliot Norton, 
BOSTON RECORD 


STANTON SHIFMAN RICHARD EARLE 
in association with 
CHARLES CARUSO HAROLD LEVERANT 


present 


CAROUSEL 
THEATRE 


AT FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Nation's Largest Music Tent 


“SUMMER THEATRE COMES 
OF AGE...” 
Cemeron DeWar, 
BOSTON TRAVELER 


“BROADWAY IN 
FRAMINGHAM .. .” 
Kevin Kelly, 
BOSTON GLOBE 


e 1958 SEASON 


e SHOWS e 


NEW GIRL IN TOWN 
CAROUSEL 
BURLESQUE 

ANNIE GET YOUR GUN 
PORGY AND BESS 
FANNY 
THE MOST HAPPY FELLA 
THE KING AND | 
THE MOON IS BLUE 
MISTER ROBERTS 
JAZZ ‘N AROUND 


@ STARS e 


ANNA MARIA ALBERGHETTI COLORES GRAY 


DAVID ATKINSON JANE KEAN 
JOAN BLONDELL FERNANCO LAMAS 
DAVE BRUBECK ART LUND 


CAB CALLOWAY 
ARLENE DAHL 
DAN DAILEY 
RICHARD DERR 
ERROLL GARNER 


GEORGE SHEARING 

DAKOTA STATON 

JO SULLIVAN 

GEORGE WALLACE 

BERT WHEELER 
DONALD WOODS 


@ STAFF e 
Directors: pa Oe Musical Directors: 
Donald Saddler ae a 
David Tihmar Donald Saddler ee See 
Elia Gerber Alton Ruff William Jonson 
Wynn Handman i on Abba Bogin 
Christopher Hewett Paul Cianci 


Scenic Designer: EUGENE GURLITZ 


NOW BOOKING 1959 SEASON 


Represented by: 


LENNY-DEBIN 
140 West 58th Street 
New York City 























MAX LIEBMAN 
Productions, Inc. 



































“A TRIUMPH!” nema 
“SHOULD RUN ALMOST FOREVER!” 


—John Chapman, Daily News 
PAUL GREGORY 


presents 


CHARLES CLAUDETTE 


BOYER COLBERT 


Brocdway’s Biggest Comedy Hit 


THE MARRIAGE- 
GO-ROUND 


By LESLIE STEVENS 


with JULIE NEWMAR 
and EDMON RYAN 


Directed by JOSEPH ANTHONY 


Settings and Lighting by DONALD M. OENSLAGER 


PLYMOUTH THEATRE, New York 
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THEATRE UNDER THE STARS 
JAZZ UNDER THE STARS 


NEW YORK’S OPPORTUNITY 


the BEST 
in 


SUMMER ENTERTAINMENT 


Contact: Compliments of 
Michael P. Grace Corinne Grace 
1619 Broadway, N.Y.C., N.Y. 1619 Broadway, N.Y.C., N.Y. 
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THE PRODUCERS THEATRE presents 
ROBERT WHITEHEAD’S PRODUCTIONS 


“A BOUNTIFUL, HANDSOME MUSICAL!” 


— Brooks Atkinson, Times 


ELAINE 


DON 
AMECHE STRITCH 


in the Hilarious New Musicc! 


“GOLDILOCKS” 
PAT STANLEY 


NATHANIEL FREY MARGARET HAMILTON 


Book by WALTER and JEAN KERR Music by LEROY ANDERSON 
tyres by JOAN FORD, WALTER and JEAN KERR 


Dances by Musical Numbers Staged by AGNES DE MILLE 


RUSSELL NYPE 


Directed by WALTER KERR Settings by PETER LARKIN Costumes by CASTILLO 
‘Lighting by FEDER Musical Director LEHMAN ENGEL 
Orchestrations by Dance Music Arranged by 
LEROY ANDERSON & PHILIP J. LANG LAURENCE ROSENTHAL 


LUNT-FONTANNE THEATRE, west 46th street, New York 


Matinees: Wednesday & Saturday 


A 
“DRAMA ON A BIG SCALE!” 


HAYES PORTMAN 
KiM BETTY 


STANLEY FIELD 


EUGENE O'NEILL 
“A TOUCH OF THE POET” 


Directed by HAROLD CLURMAN 
Designed by BEN EDWARDS 


HELEN HAYES THEATRE, west asth street, New York 


Matinees: Wednesday & Saturday 





“DELIGHTFUL, TENDER AND TOUCHING.” 


—Brooks Atkinson, Times 


ELI MAUREEN 


WALLACH STAPLETON 
“THE COLD WIND AND THE WARM” 


By S. N. BEHRMAN 


Suggessted by his New Yorker series 
and book, “The Worcester Account" 


SANFORD MEISNER 
MORRIS CARNOVSKY SIG ARNO 


TIMMY EVERETT CAROL GRACE SUZANNE PLESHETTE 
Directed by HAROLD CLURMAN 
Designed by Costumes by Lighting by 
BORIS ARONSON MOTLEY FEDER 


MOROSCO THEATRE, west asth street, New York 


Matinees: Wednesday & Saturday 








ae 








FEUER and MARTIN present 


The New Musical Comedy 


WHOOP-UP 





with 
Susan Paul Ralph 
JOHNSON FORD YOUNG 
Romo Sylvia 
VINCENT SYMS 
Lyrics by Music by 


NORMAN GIMBEL MOOSE CHARLAP 


Evgs.—$8.05, 7.50, 6.90, 5.75, 4.95, 3.60, 2.90. 
Mats.—Wed. & Sat., $4.80, 4.30, 4.05, 3.60, 2.90, 2.30 (Tax Incl.) 
Enclose self-addressed, stamped envelope with mail orders & suggest 
3 alternate dates. Address mail to “Whoop-Up" 


SHUBERT Theatre, 225 W. 44 St., New York, Clr. 6-5990 





























Congratulations from 


“WEST 
SIDE 


STORY” 
WINTER GARDEN 


New York 
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COLE PORTER 














Congratulations VARIETY 


DORE SCHARY 
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LAWRENCE ana LEE 
































GWEN VERDON 
REDHEAD 


ANEW MUSICAL COMEDY 


CO-STARRING 


RICHARD KILEY 


GRETA 
THYSSEN 










Starring in the RKO Production 
“CATCH ME IF YOU CAN”’ 








Female Lead in 
EDDIE DOWLING’S B’way Production 
“STARWARD ARK”’ 





Personal Mat.: 
Agcy. Rep.: cHuck PRAGER 
OPENS WILLIAM MORRIS PL 1-2156 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 5 


46th STREET THEATRE 
























































3 NEW YORK 
' KATHY 
RECESSION! | : | CARLYLE 
Robert Daniel S. ay SEPRESSION! | : 


Legit-Pictures 


DOWNING BROUN Beat Them All At ’ | 
The Bou Prix . | , ‘ 
STAGE MANAGERS ee EE eon ent voter 


robes of the newest and finest clothes 





(No Fancy Titles) in America. The Bon Prix carries Sam- East Coast Rep: West Coast Rep: 
ples and “Closeouts” from the most GLORIA SAFIER LESTER SALKOW 
* alias . . . lebrated Designers and Couturiers at 667 Madison Ave. 
n music lequinades <g 8 . 
Specializi liken = als, har 4 F a fraction of the prices advertised in New York City 


masques and talking shows the foremost fashion magazines. 





THE BON PRIX ee eee _ ———— 
STILL AT THE ANTA! “Bargain Store for Millionaires” 


(1958-1959) 1006 - First Ave. (cor. 55th St.) N.Y.C ——— 



















































































Thanks to 
Alfred de Liagre, Jr. —— 
Elia Kazan oc e "SB." | Expert Typing and 
mi ‘Secretarial Serv LAUDIA FRANCK 
Jule Styne | Secretarial Services | C 
Abe Burrows | 
Richard and Marian Bissell a fo ae DRAMA COACH OF STARS 
a —— - Producers’ Correspondence 
and to oe ce hi, anit 145 West 55th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
THE WONDERFUL ANTA HOUSE CREW AND STAFF re Ae ICE ZINSER | Telephone: Circle 7-6394 
iL a JUdson 2-3561 ee | 









































JUDY HOLLIDAY 

















a 








Congratulations ZARIETY 


| ee TERETE 





| 


| 








PAUL GEORGE ABBOTT 


MUNI 


— 
—— ————— 
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HORACE McMAHON 

















Pictures Stage TV 
U.I. “SAY DARLING” 150 
“NEVER STEAL ANYTHING SMALL” (Currently) LATE, LATE SHOWS 


(To Be Released) 









































ees , reTKED 24 HOUR 
iy a ee; TELEPHONE ANSWERING SERVICE 


R t A AT E S T ! PERSONALIZED SERVICE 
D S G in FOR Agents, Producers, Directors, Publicists, Traveling Executives, 


Coaches and Instructors, Performers, All Mediums, Agent Contacts, 


Z E . : f C i A C L F S | jes, Wakeup, Secretarial, Mail Service, Appointments 
' 
| | HOW | per month 

| HOLIDAY ON ICE $ S, INC. 











— —- 





fi 




























it! H Office Hours Daily 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
” Producers {l Register by Phone, Mail or in Person 
pcan i 
Ss sig | WEST 42ND ST. EXCHANGE 
MUSIC ‘ MAGIC MIRTH ee } Es Suite 504 1465 Faia New York 36, N. Y. 





Wisconsin 7-7474 


THEATRE and SPORTS TICKET BROKER 


to the Profession and Variety Muggs 


Met S M J T 
bee i 
s a 7 























\ 
\'s Wondes WondertullS, 


NOTHING TO 
EQUAL IT! 






14th HAPPY EDITION — . s ae 
: oO H e K 
N T E 
LIDAY on Folia 
E s 

; MACKEYS, Inc. 


234 West 44th Street, New York 




















Featuring 


Air Conditioned 
CARNEGIE 
RECITAL HALL 


CHINESE NEW YEARS, U. S. A. 
t SWEET TULIP TIME 









































‘ HOLIDAY IN THE SKIES * 
| ‘ — CHALFEN VIVE LES GIRLS Available for Theatrical Productions 
resident 
| GEORGE D. TYSON Lexonic ENCHANTMENT July, August, September 
bidtstatietein | oe) Circle 7-1350 
ERAN F _ — 


































BOOKING INFORMATION 


HOLIDAY ON ICE, INTERNATIONAL (Europe) ved 
WRITE WIRE - PHONE 


HOLIDAY ON ICE, GREAT BRITAIN (London) ; 
HOLIDAY ON ICE IN SOUTH AMERICA etiagneged on ye S AM S' I , ARK 
HOLIDAY ON ICE IN THE FAR EAST Lg A en eed 


SWeetbriar 1-8474 


Circle 6-8660 
HO LIDAY ON ICE SH Ows, INC. (Meaning eee ee ina man) 


CLEVELAND OHIO | MINNEAPOLIS MINN MIAMI, FLA PARIS, FRANCE LONDC 
f sve 801 Nicollet ‘Ave PO 8B 495 | Claridge Hote 


ee ge | creck wingmit Seat To Be Published 1959-60 









































Congratulations 

















| KITTY CARLISLE MOSS HART 


— ‘ 3 =, 
































FRANCHOT TONE 

















Congratulations VARIETY 


SHIRL CONWAY 


Representatives 


BAUM-NEWBORN 
743 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















GILBERT 
MILLER 


NEW YORK: 
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and vaudeville with her late hus-| 











OBITUARIES 


RUDY DE SAXE 

Rudy De Saxe, 46, musician and 
composer, died in New York Dec. 
27 of a coronary thrombosis. In 
addition to musical writing, De 
Saxe edited The Score, the publica- 
tion of the American Society of 
Musical Arrangers and had been 
treasurer of that organization. 

De Saxe, born in Cairo, had been 
composing since 1943 and worked 
on several film scores in Europe 
and Hollywood. He was also artists 
& repertoire man for Esoteric and 
Counterpoint labels, and had re- 
corded for Rama and Jubilee. 

Survived by his wife, Serena 
Shaw, a singer, and a son from a 
previous marriage. 


MAX GREENFIELD 
Max Greenfield, 73, violinist and 
leader of pit orchestras in Chicago 





and New York during the era of | C 


silent films, died Dec. 28 in Chi- 
cago. He played with the Chicago 
and St. Paul Symphonies, and the 
American Opera, and before his 


In Memory of 





| teacher, survives. | died of a heart ailment Dec. 27 in 


| Hollywood. His wife and son sur- 





| 


recent retirement conducted the} 
American Israel Symphonette. His | 
film stints began in Chi in 1912, 
and were switched to N. Y. in 1918. 

Survived by wife, six daughters, | 
a son and three sisters, 





PHILIP McCLAY 
Philip McClay, 62, prexy-general 
manager of Screen Children’s | 
Guild Agency for past 23 years, | 
died of a heart attack Dec. 25 in| 
Laguna Beach, Cal. He also once 
headed General Casting. 


His wife, Beryl, former drama 





EDITH LAKE 
Mrs. Edith Lake, 70, mother of 
Florence and Arthur Lake and for- 
mer stage actress, died of a heart 
> Dec. 29 in Santa Monica, 
al. 


Mrs. Lake was a member of a 
theatrical family. Her mother and | 
uncle were Blanche and Nat Good- | 
win, and she appeared both in legit | 


| 


BELLE BAKER | 





band, Arthur Silverlake. 


BEN KALICH 
Ben Kalich, 58, director of activi- 
ties of the Miami Beach auditorium 
and columnist for Panorama, died 
Jan. 1, in Miami Beach. 








| businesslike basis. But people 


From ‘Damaged Goods’ 


Continued from page 258 





with “Damaged Goods.” I tried 


Survived by wife, daughter, sis-| backstage seemed scared of her | to isolate and find principles which 


ter and three brothers, 
whom is doubletalker Al Kelly. 





Joseph A. Dempsey, 72, chief 
electrician for the Shubert Theatre 
Management Corp., died in West 
Newton, Mass., Dec. 27. He had 
served as chief electrician at the 
Shubert and Colonial Theatres, 
Boston, for many years. Wife and 
daughter survive. 





Edward W. Henderson, 63, War- 
ner Bros. stillman for past 16 years, 


vive. 





Edward Piel, 76, vet actor, died 
Dec. 29 in Hollywood. Active in 
film industry since 1908, he is sur- 
vived by his wife, Henrietta, for- 
mer actress; son, and daughter. 





William P. Kearney, 49, a mem- 
ber of the production staff of Chi- 
cago radio station WLS for the 


| past 31 years, died in Chicago Dec. 
| 28. Two brothers survive. 





Grandson of Nathan Straus, pres- 
ident of WMCA, N. Y., died by 
drowning Dec. 31 in White Plains. 





Father, 72, of actress June Foray, 
died Dec. 30 in Hollywood. 


MARRIAGES 


Joyce Goodman to Harold Corn- 





| sweet, literary agent, in Hollywood, 
Dec, 31. 


Adeline Scott to Jim Ekstadt, 
Yuma, Ariz., Dec. 27. He's a film 
editor-writer. 


BIRTHS 


Mr. and Mrs. Allan Balter, 
daughter, Los Angeles, Dec. 27 
Father's a 20th-Fox publicist. 


O.K. 2 P.M. MATINEES 


Equity Approves League Suggestion 
To Simplify Afternoon Attendance 














Actors Equity has notified the 
League of N. Y. Theatres that it 
has no objection to 2 p.m. matinees. 
The union was queried on the mat- 
ter by the League, which is study- 


ing the prospects of advancing | 


afternoon performances from the 
usual 2:30 or 2:40 p.m. as a means 


of minimizing traffic difficulties | 


encountered by matinee patrons. 

The Equity council, in okaying 
2 p.m. as a starting time, specified 
that the League adhere to its “no 
earlier than 2 p.m.” agreement 
with the union. 


In Memoriam 


PAUL BEISMAN 


1958 


THOMAS BARROWS 
ROBERT BODA 
IRVING DEAKIN 
DONALD ERVIN GLENN 
BARNEY KLAWANS 
RALPH KETTERING 


HERMAN LIGHT 
LOUIS LISSNER 
JOSEPH MOSS 
NELLIE REVELL 
DAVID ROS 


EN 


EDGAR RUNKLE 
OLIVER M. SAYLER 
MAX SIEGEL 


ROD WAGGONER 


ASSOCIATION OF THEATRICAL PRESS AGENTS AND MANAGERS 





| trums. 

| cultivated and well-groomed, that 
it surprised me one evening back- 
stage to hear a stream of cuss 
words coming from her dressing- 
room. It was the lovely Elsie in 
a tantrum. A bottle of cham- 
pagne from an admirer hag not 
been properly cooled! 


As I plotted my course during 
the first few days, I began to rea- 
|son out an approach to my prob- 
lem. I had no experience to profit 
from, except “Damaged Goods,” 
| nobody to turn to, no books on the 
|subject to read. There weren't 
any. But if there had been books, 
I might not have read them either. 
| Today a vast literature on every 
| aspect of pressageniry, publicity, 
public relations, propaganda and 
|promotion provides the neophyte 
|with background and techniques. 
Then, pressagents learned their 
|trade by absorption and osmosis. 
| We had to innovate and improvise 
(our techniques. 

I knew from hearsay that Anna 
Held had taken a famous milk 
bath. The whole town was talk- 
jing about an English actress who 
was ill. Straw had been strewn on 
| the street in front of her home to 
muffle the clippity-clop of horses’ 
hooves. 


Barnum’s Tody Hamilton | 


I had heard about P. T. Barnum 
and had visited Barnum & Bailey's 
circus as a boy at Madison Square 
| Garden on 25th Street. I had read 
| about his exploits in the human in- 
terest stories that were so domi- 
nant in New York newspapers at 
that time. I had heard about Tody 
Hamilton, Barnum’s pressagent. 
But these characters were re- 
|mote. They had little reference 
to me, I thought. I did try to ap- 
|ply what I had learned working 








one of| because she was subject to tan-|helped to secure the nationwide 


|reclame for that production. I 
| recognized that “Damaged Goods” 
{made so strong an impact on the 
|public partly because of the 
|leadership of newsworthy names, 
John D. Rockefeller Jr., Mrs, 
| William K. Vanderbilt and Abra- 
ham Flexner had become members 
|of our Medical Review of Reviews 
'Sociological Fund. They were 
|human symbols to which the pub- 
|liec responded. 

| Whom could I associate with 
|Elsie Ferguson and the play to 
|give her the buildup and develop 
audiences for her and the play? I 
| had not yet tried to outline the 
| principles that made the people 
come to the theatre. I talked 
|again to the star and learned that 
she had attended Normal College 
in New York. I now set about ar- 
| ranging for a tribute to be paid by 
Normal College graduates and un- 
dergraduates to the great Ameri- 
can actress, Elsie Ferguson, their 
fellow schoolmate. A theatre 
|party was the recognition fete. 
| This was duly recorded in the 
| newspapers. 

I tried to get William Hurlburt, 
the playwright, involved in our 
publicity. He was polite and cul- 
tured, but diffident. He wanted to 
be cooperative, without knowing 
|how. I was able to get little from 
|}him because he seemed to be so 
|}remote from the stage. 
Saturday, just before’ the 
|}matinee at the Gaiety Theatre, the 
;}company manager, in a perfunc- 
tory way, handed me an envelope 
with $75 in it. This was my pay. 
Now I was a Broadway pressagent 
|of a great Broadway star, and with 
jthe great Klaw & Erlanger firm. 
So I finished the first week of my 
first real permanent job, the pre- 
|eursor of Counsel on Public Rela- 
| tions, seven years later in 1920. 














Circus Review 


Le Grand Cirque °59 

Paris. Dec. 23. 
Radio-Television-Francaise  cir- 
cus presentation, with TIlonka 
Karoly, Fellers (4), Gutenbergs 
(4), Barrios (3), Gunther, Leon 
|De Rousseau, Al De Janghe 
Chimps, New De Riaz (4), Rogge 
Sisters (3), Henri Kubnick 100,- 
000 Francs a Day, Bassis (2), 
Sonntag Animals, Zemgannos (4), 
Serge Davri, Bartschelly (2), Alma 


Piaia, Digger Pugh Girls (8), 
Great Barton, Midget Wrestlers 
(4), Edith Crocker Bears; at 


Palais Des Sports, Paris; $3 top. 





The governmental Radio-Televi- 
sion-Francaise has been taking this 
circus around the provinces and 
now comes to Paris for the holi- 
days. It shapes an okay sawdust 
entry with numerous fine acts, but 
is bogged down by two video shows 
which are lost in the circusy atmos- 
phere. Lack of production aspects 
also loses this some glow, saved by 
the bevy of topflight acts. Okay 
seasonal biz is in store. 

Ilonka Karoly does graceful terp- 
ing on the back of a circling horse. 
Fellers are four youths who race 
around the tightwires and then do 
somersaults and balancing for a 
surefire entry. Gutenbergs (4) do 
okay straight and comic acrobal- 
ancing on horseback. The Barrios 
(3) get yocks with a breakaway car 
clown bit. 

Gunther is a fast juggler who 
ups over 10 vases on his noggin 
joined by cigar-like connecting 
links, also upped before each vase. 
Leon De Rousseau does a 30-foot 
leap onto a mattress which gives 
the thrill aspect to the show. Al De 
Jonghe Chimps do the usual mon- 
keyshines. 

New De Riaz ascend to a circling 
plane on which they do hand-to- 
handing for big mitts. Rogge Sis- 





CHARLES 


January 





ters (3) foot big spheroids up an in- 
cline for a classy sight number, 
Sonntag Animals mix bears, lions, 
tigers, dogs for a fine bit as they 
jump through flaming hoops, etc, 
Zemgannos (4) are a flying trapeze 
act heightened by phosphorescent 
| caperings with the lights dimmed. 
| Serge Davri is a madcap clown 
| who explodes things, covers him- 
self with powder and gets yocks 
}on sheer zaniness. Bartschelly (2) 
‘has a unique bit as he makes 36 
| plates spin on light steel rods. , 
| Alma Pfaia~ does clean ara- 
besques on a rope. The Great Bar- 
ton performs a one-finger stand on 
a lighted globe and then some ex- 
cellent balancing on a high tower 
for solid circusy aspects. Midget 
Wrestlers (4) are an amusing 
knockabout interlude as they go 
about it with a grotesque grace. 
Edith Crocker Bears ride bikes, 
etc., always a good entry. Bassis (2) 
do a solid risley bit spinning ail 
sorts of household objects includ- 
ing a piano. Quiz show of Henry 
Kubnick puts six questions to a 
woman, through an assistant. This 
lags in the big ring, as does the 
amateur singing competition of 
Roger Lanzac. Mosk. 


IN LOVING MEMORY 
of 


HENRY 


BERLINGHOFF 


from 


HIS CHILDREN 








In Loving Memory 


V. YATES 


9, 1955 


REGGIE, HARRIET, STEVE, JACK 
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Fifty-third VARIETY Anniversary 













PAT BOONE 








ROBIN LUKE 
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CAROL HUGHES 
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NICK TODD 





LEON MC AULIFF 
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BUDDY HACKETT 








BILL PAGE 





JACKIE COOPER 





THE CLARK SISTERS 





DEBBIE REYNOLDS 







JOHN ASHLEY 


MILTON DE LUGG 


PAT WAYNE THE VOGUES 


SY OLIVER 








GEORGIA CARR THE BROTHERS CANDOL! RED NORVO RICKY PAGE 
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